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ro THE COUNJRY 10 WIUCIT I AM SO rKOUP OF BELONGING, 
TO THE ARMY TO WHICH I AM SO OEEPLY INDEBTED, 

AND TO MY WH'E, 

WITHOUT lYHOSK LOVING H! I.P 
iMY • FOKTY-ONE YEARS IN INOI\' 

COULD NOT BE THE HAPPY RETROSPECT IT IS, 


I DEDICATE THIS BOOK. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

.1 wour.n novel' havo vontuveil to inlvudo upon the public with my 
poi’Hoiial I'ominiHCunccs luul I not hecii urffcd to ilo ho b,y frieiuls wlio, 
liciing intorohtod tliomsolves in M'liat I was able to tell thorn of India 
as niy fiithor know it, and as I found it and loft it, persuaded mo. that 
luy oxperionoos of tho many and varions aspects under which I have 
known tho ivoudorCul land of my adoption and its intorosting peoples 
would 1)0 uaoful to my countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a moro intimate knowledge of tho glorious heritage 
oiu’ forufathors havo bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
tliom possess, and towards helping them to understand the charao- 
toristics and reiiuireiuonts of tho uumorows and widely dilTorent races 
by whom India is iuliabited. 

It is diffiealt for people who know nothing of Nalive.s to under- 
stand and appreoiato the valuo they eot on cherished customs, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, all of which must be carefully 
studied, by those who are placed in. tho position of their Ilulors, if the 
suzerain I’owor is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
alTootioii. 

The Natives of India are particularly oh.servant of oharaotor, and 
intolligont in ganging tho oapabilitios of thoso who govern them ; and 
it is because tho English Governmoiit is trusted that a moro handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct tho administration of a country with 
nearly throe hundred mlllious of inhabitants, differing in race, religion, 
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and maimers of life. Throughout all Uis changes ivhioli India has 
undergone, political and social, luring the pi-eaont century, this feeling 
hfl^s been inaintnincd, and it will last so long ns the sorvioos are filled 
by hoiiQiirnblo men who sviiipathino with the Natives, respect tlioir 
prejudices, and do not iiitoi’fei’o nnnccesanrily witli tlioir Imliits and 
(■iistoms. 

My father and I spent between ns nearly ninety years in Liidia. 
The most wonderful of the many ehangoa that took place during tliat 
time may he said to date from the Mutiny. I have ondcavoui'od in 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I boliovo, bronglit 
about that terrible event — a.ii event which for a while produced a 
mueh-to-be-rogretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, this 
feeling did not last long; oven when things looked WackoHt for iin, it 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, and 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance ailbrded by the Natives 
themselves, liic restoration of order, and tho suppression of a fuiroo 
military insurrection, would have been a far iiiovo arduous task. 
Delhi could not have been taken without Sikhs and (liirkhas ; 
Jnicknow could not have been defended without the Hindustani 
soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawi-onoo’s call ; and 
nothing that Sir .John Lawrence might have done could have 
prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of tho country north of 
Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Dernjat*’ remained 
true to our cause. 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of tho Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Uidge at Delhi should 1)0 
levelled, and the picturesque Besideney at Lucknow allowed to fall 
into decay. This view does not commend iteolf to mo. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic sorvioos per- 
formed by Her Majesty’s soldiers, Native as well as British; and by 
tho civilians who shared the duties and dangers of tho army. They 
are valuable as reminders that we must never again allow ourselves to 
be lulled into fancied security ; and above all, they stand as warnings 

* Tracts bovoud tho Indus. 
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llml. w() HhmiUl novor do anyllnn" that can possildy be intorpiotod by 
tlio NativoK into fliKroj'fti-d for thoir various forms of ridiRion. 

TIio Mniiny whh not an niiniiUf»al(i(l evil, tor to ii, wi; owe the 
(.•onsoliilalion of our power in India, as ii, bnatenod on the eons], ruction 
of tlio roads, railways, and tolograplia, so wisely and i.houf<htfulIy 
planned by the Mai'ipiis of Dalbonaie, and winch liavo done more 
tlian anytbiii" lo increaso the prosperity of the people and preserve 
order tlironpbont the country. It was the Mutiny which brought 
I'lOi'd Oannina into closer communication with tlio I'l'inces of India, 
and paved the way for Lord Lytton’.s brilliant coiicoptiou of the 
Imperial Aasinuldaf'e — a groat political huboohs which laid tlio 
foundation of that fooling of conlidenco wliioh now, happily, exists 
hotiv'cen the Hiding (ihiof.s and tlio Qiioan-lilmpro,s.s. And it was tlio 
Mutiny \vhich oompcllod us to rcorgaui/.o our Tnilian Army imd luako 
it the aduiii'ahlo lighting inaeliiuo it now is. 

In the account I liavo givon of onr rolalion.s witli Afglinnistan and 
tho Iiordor trilios, I liavo endeavoured to bring boforo iiiy roadors the 
change of onr po.sition in India that lias boon tho inovitalilu 
oouHoiinonco of tho propinquity upon our Nortli-West Frontier of a 
lirst-class Huropoan I’owor. Tho change has como about so 
gradually, and has boon so repeatedly prononnood to bo chimoriciil 
by antlioritios in wliom tlio people of ttroat Britain had every reason 
to fool lionlidonco, that until rocontly it had attracted littla public 
attention, and oven now a groat majority of my countrymen may 
scarcely have realised tho probability of Hngland. and Itussia over 
boing near enough to each otlior in Asia to come into actual conlliot. 
1 impute no blame to tho Jtussians for their advance towards India. 
Tlio force of cireumstancos-~thG inevitable result of the contact of 
oxvilization with barbarism —impelled thorn to cross the Jaxartos 
and oxtond thoir torritorios lo tho Khanates of Turkestan and the 
banks of tlio <).vu«, just as tho same unoontrollablo force carried 
us across tho Sutloj and extended our territorios to tho valley of the 
Indus. Till) object I have at heart ia to make my fellow-subjects 
recognise that, under these altered conditions, Great Britain now 
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ocoupiea in Asia tho position of a Continental Power, and that hor 
interests in that part of the globe must be protected by Continental 
means of defence. 

The few who have carefully and steadily w.atchcd tlio course of 
events, entertained no doubt from tho first a.s to tho soundness of 
these views; and their aim has always boon, as mine is ninv, not to 
sound an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show tho danger of 
shutting our eyes to plain facts and their probable consequonoes. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of tho 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand tlio situation; they believe that tho 
time must come when the teiTitories of Great Jlritain and Eus.sia in 
their part of Asia will he separated only by a common boundary lino, 
and they would consider that we wore wanting in the moat essential 
fflttribiitss of Eulers if wo did not tnko all possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. 

I send out this hook in tho earnest hope that tlio friendly 
anticipations of those who advised mo to write it may not bo 
seriously disappointed; and that those who care to road a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and advoiituro, will hoar in mind that 
tho writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will thorofore forgive 
all faults of style or language. 


30tA Rqjtember, 1896. 
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FOETY-ONE YEAES IN INDIA. 


CIIAFTEE I. 

Forty yeavs ago tho dopavUiro of a eaclet for Inilia was a much more 
sovious al'l'air tliaii il is at present. Uniler tho regulations then in 
foruo, leave, except on medical certificate, could oirly bo obtained once 
during the whole of an ollicer’s service, and ten years had to be spent 
in India before that laavo could be taken. Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I wore bidding England farowoll for ever when, on tho 
20th February, IS.'i'i, I set sail from Southampton with Calcutta for 
iny destination. Steamers in those days ran to and from India but 
once a month, and tho fleet employed was only capable of transporting 
some 2,400 paHsoiigors in the course of a year. This does not inolndo 
tho Capo route ; hut oven taking that into consideration, I should 
doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India in a year 
as there are now in a fortniglit at tlio busy season. 

My ship was tho I’crxinsular and Oriental Company’s stoainor Byion, 
comuiandod by Captain Morosby, an c.'c-oUioer of the Indian Navy, 
in which he had earned distinetion by his survey of tho Eed Sea. 
A tow Addisfiombe friends wore on hoard, leaving Faigland under the 
samo dopre.sHi]ig circumstances a.s luy.solf, and what with tvind and 
weather, and tho Ihouglit that at tho best wo wore bidding farewell to 
homo and relations tor ten long years, wo wore anything but a cheerful 
party for tho first tow days of tho voyage. Youth and high spirits had, 
however, ro-ossertod themselves long Iiefovo Alo-xaudria, which place 
wo reached without incident beyond tho customary halts for coaling 
at Gibraltar and Malta. At Alexandria wo bade adieu to Captain 
Morosby, who had boon most kind and attentive, and whoso graphic 
accounts of tho dillioultioa ho had had to overcome whilst mastering 
the navigation of the Hod Hoa served to while away many a tedious 
hour. 

On huidii^g at Alexandria wo wore hurried on board a large mast- 
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less canal boat, shaped like a Nile daliabonli. In this we were lowed 
up the Malimoudioh canal for teu hours, until wo arrived at Atfleh, oji 
tho Nile; thezica ws proceeded by steamer, reardiiiig Cairo in about 
sixteen hours. Here wo put up at Shepherd’s Hotel for a couple of 
days, which were most onjoyablo, especially to those of the party wlio, 
like myself, saw an eastern city and Us picturosquo iuid curious bazaars 
for the first time. From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
ninety miles, the road being merely a enttiug in the sand, quite undis- 
tiuguiahable at night. The joiurncy was performed in a conveyance 
closely resembling a bathing-raaebine, which aooomniodalcd six people, 
and was drawn by four mules. My live fellow-lravellors woro all 
cadets, only one of wliom (Colouol John Stowart, of Ardvorlich, I’erlh- 
shii’e) is now alive. The tra.nsit took some eighteen hours, witli an 
occasional halt for rofresimicnts. Our baggage was oarriod on cameJs, 
as were the mails, cargo, and even tho coal for the Hod Sea stoamcra. 

On arrival at Suez wo found aivaiting us the Oriental, (iomiuauded 
by Captain Powell. A number of people mot us tlicro wlio had loft 
England a month before wo did ; but their steamer having broken 
down, they had now to bo accoim'nodated on iinard ours, AVu were 
thus very inoonvonicntly crowded until wo arrived at Aden, where! 
several of the passengers loft us for Bombay. IVe woro not, howoi'or, 
much inclined to complain, as somo of our new asHociates proved 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst tlieni was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immon,sc favourite witli all 011 board, and 
more particularly with us lads. Ho was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seven years old, and on his way to Ckilcutta to join the Govoriior- 
Oonoral’s Council, he took part in our aumsomcnls as if he were of the 
same ago as ourselves. His career in Ijitlia was iirilliiiiit, find on llie 
expiration of his term of offico as member of Council ho was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal. Another of tho passoiigcrs was ColoiU!! (aftci'- 
wards Kir Jolm Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Ireland, 
and was tlion on hi.s way to take up bis appointment iis tjuartcnna.ster- 
Geueral of Queen’s troops, lie Imd served in tho Brd Jjiglit Dragoims 
and on the slail of his cousin, Bord Gough, during tho Kiitlej and 
Punjab campaigns, and was naturally an object of tho deepest venera- 
tion to all tho youngsters on board. 

At Madras we stopped to land passonger.s, and I look tliis ojipor- 
tuiiity of going on shore to see some old A<ldisci)mbo friend.s, most of 
whom ware greatly excited at the prospret of 11 war in Burma, '(’ho 
transports were then actually lying in the Madras roads, and a fow 
days later this portion of the expedition started for liimgoou. 

At last, on the 1 st April, wc roaohod Calcutta, and 1 had to say 
good-bye to the friends I had made during the si.x weeks’ voyage;, mo.st 
of whom I was never to meot again. 

On lauding, 1 received a letter from my father, wdio eoimnandod ibe 
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La’iioro divisioii, Informing me tliati llio proprielcjr of Spence’s Hotel 
liiid boon iiistracfcod to receive mo, and that I had hotter put up there 
until I reported iiiysolf at the Hcad-Qiiavlors of tlio Bengal Artillery 
at Hnm-Dnm. Tliis was chilling nows, for I was the only ono of our 
party who liad to go to a hotel on landing. 1'ho .Infantry cadets had 
either been taken chargo of by the Town hlajor, who provided them 
with (quarters in b’ort William, or had gone to stay with frioiida, and 
tho only other Artilleryman (Stewart) wont direct to Bura-Dum, wliero 
ho had a lirotlier, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, was murdered witli 
his young wife five years later by tho mutiiioor.s at G-walior. I was 
still more depressod lator on by fiiidmg myaidf at dinner tiHo-a-tUo 
with a iirsl-olass specimen of tlio results of an Indian cliiuato. Hu 
belonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi- 
licate, but did not look as if ho could over roach England. lie gave 
mo tho not too pleasing nows that by staying in that droary hotel, 
instead of proceeding direct to Dnm-Bum, I had lost a day's service 
and pay, so I took care to join early tlio following morning. 

A few years before, l)inii-l>um had been a largo military station, 
but tho anne.'tatiou of tho ruiijiib, and tho iiooMsity for maintaining a 
couaidorablo foree in. northoi'ii India, had greatly reilueed tho garrison. 
Even tho small force that romainod liad ombarkod for Burma before 
my arrival, so tliat, instead of a large, choory meijs jiarty, to which 
1 iuul hocm looking forwaril, I sat down to diiuior with only oiio otlier 
subiiltoni. 

No time was lost in appointing mo to a Native Field Battoi’y, and I 
was put through tho usual laboratory course ns a ooiumunoemont to 
my duties. 'J’lio life was dull in tho o.vtromo, the only variety being an 
occasional wuok in Fort William, whero my solo duty was to super- 
intend tho llriiig of salutes. Nor was there much in my aurrouudiiigs 
to conipousatu for tho jirosaio nature of my work. .Fort William was 
not then wliat it has siiico hecomc — ono of tho lioaltiiiesl slationa in 
India. Quito tlio eontniry. The men were crowded into small hadly- 
vciitilalod buildings, and tho sanitary arrtmgouK'nla woi'o as deplorable 
as tho state of the, rvator siip|)ly. Tho only oflicioiit ucavoiigers woro 
thu huge birds of pii’cy called adjutants, and bo groat was tho depon- 
douco placed upon tlio oxurtimis of llieso luicloan croaturos, that tlio 
young cadets woro warnod that any injury done to them would bo 
treated as gross niiscondiiet. 'J'lio iiiovitablo result of tills stato of 
allaii's was cudomic sicknoss, and a doath-rato of over ton per cent, per 
annum.* 

* In till! Ilfty-.sovcu years prenediug tlin Mutiny Ike nuuuiil rate of mor- 
tality amimgst tlie Hiiro]ican troops in India was sixty-iiino per Ihmisand, 
and in some slatimi.s it was c.voii iiioro a]ipaUitig. Tlio Itoyal Cojiiinission 
apiiiiiuteil ill In iiii|iiirc into the sanitary condition of tlui army in India 
expressed till) hope that, by taking proper prccaulioiiB, ilio mortality might bo 
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Calcutta outside tlie Fort was liut a droiivy place to fall back upon 
It was wretchedly lighted by smoky oil-lamps sot at very ravo iulorvats. 
The slow and cumbrous palauldii wiis tlio ordinary means of oonvcy- 
anco, and, as far as I was concorncd, the vauntod hospitality of tlio 
Anglo-Indian was oonspiciious by its absence.^ 

I must confess I was disappointod at being left so complntoly In 
myself, espocially by the senior military ollieors, many of whom W(>ro 
personally known ito my father, who had, I was aware, written to 
some of them on my behalf. lIiidHr tlicso oircumstanoos, I think it 
is hardly to be wondered at that I bocamo terribly liomo-siolc, and 
coiiviueed that I could never be bappy in India. Worst of all, tlio 
prospects of promotion secuicd absolutely hopeless; I was a supor- 
nuinerary Second Lieutenant, and nearly every olheer in tho list of 
the Bengal Artillery had served over fifteen years as a subtiltorn. 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enliven this unpromising 
stage of my career. I do, however, remember one rather notable 
experience which came to mo at that time, in the form of a bad cyclone. 
I was dining out on the night in question. Gradually tho wind grew 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we were in for a utorni 
of no ordinary kind. Consequently, I loft my friend's liouso early. 
A Native soi'vant, carrying a lantern, aocompanuid me to iiglit lUO on 
my way. At an angle of tho road a sudden gust of wind oxtinguishod 
the light. The servant, who, like most Natives, was quite at homo 
in tile dark, walked on, bolioviiig tliat I was following iu ids wake. 
I shouted to liim as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so torrillo 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way home. Tho darkness was profound. As I was 
wallring carefully along, I suddenly came iu contact with an objoct, 
which a timely flash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly tho opposite direction from niy own house. I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every niomout 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow dogrooa to tho 
moss, where I expected to find someone to show mo my way hr)mo, 
but the servants, who knew from experieneo the probable oflucts of 11 
cyclone. Lad already oloaed the outside Venetian shutters and hariv.d 
all the doors. I could just see them through the cracks engaged in 
making everything fast. In vain I banged at the door and called at 
the top of my voice — they heard nothing. Eoluotautly I bocamo con- 
vinced that there was no alternative but to leave my shelter a7rd face 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. My bungalow was not more 
than half a mile away, but it took me an ago to accomplish this short 

reduced to the rate of twenty per Ihoimiicl per ainuun. I am glad to say 
that tliis hope has been more than realized, the nimual doiith-rato Binco 1883 
liardiig iiBvor risen to seventeen per tlioiiaaiid. 
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distanco, as I was only able to move a few stops at a time whenever 
the lightning showed mo the way. It wa.s necessary to bo careful, as 
tho road wa.s raised, with a deep ditch on. cither side ; several trees 
had already boon blown down, and lay across it, and Inigo branches 
were being driven through the air like thistle-down. I found oxtroino 
difficulty in keeping my feet, eapocially at tho cross-roads, where I was 
more than once all but blown over. At last I reached my house, hut 
Gvon then my struggles were not quite at an end. It was a very long 
time before I could gain admittance. Tlie son-ant who had been 
carrying the limtorn had arrived, and, miaaing me, imagined tliat I 
must have returned to tho house at which I had dined. The men with 
whom 1 chummed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to return homo, had carefully faatonod all the doors, momen- 
tarily expecting the roof of tho house to bo blown off. I had to con- 
tinue hammering and shouting for a long time before they heard and 
admitted mo, thankful to bo comparatively safe inside a house. 

By morning the worst of the storm was over, but not before great 
damage liad been done, Tho Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
loolting as if it had suffored a furious boinhardmont, and groat havoc 
had boon made amongst tho European liouses, not a single verandah 
or outside shutter being loft in the station. As I walked to the mess, 
I found tho road almost impassable from fallen trees; and dead birds, 
chiefly crow.s and kites, wore so mnuorous that they had to bo carried 
oil in cartloads. 11 ow I had inado my way to my bungalow without 
accident tho night bofoi-o was diflieult to imagine. Even tho column 
against which I had stumbled was levelled by tho fury of tho blast. 
This column had been raised a tow years before to tho memory of tho 
offioor.s and men of tho 1st Troop, 1st Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
who wore killed in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in It was 

afterwards rebuilt. 

’J)um-l)um ill ruins was oven more dreary than bofoio tho oyelono, 
and I felt as if I could not possibly continue to live thoro iimoli longer. 
Accordingly I wrote to my father, begging him to try and get mo .sent 
to .Burma ; but ho replied that ho hoped soon to get command of tho 
I’osliawar division, and that he would then like mo to join him. Tims, 
though my dosiro to (juit Dum-Duiu was not to bo immodiately grati- 
fied, I was buoyed u]) by tho hope that a dofinito limit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to mo, uuintorostlng part of India, and 
my rcistlossnosH and discontent disappeared ns if by magic. 

In time of peace, as in war, or during a cholera opidoinic, a soldior’s 
moral oondiliciu is infinitely more important than his physical surround- 
ings, and it is in this ro.spoct, I tliink, that tho subaltern of the present 
day has an advaiitago over the youngster of forty years ago. The life 
of a young oJlicor during his first few months of exile, before he has 
fallen into tho ways of his now life and made friends for himself, can 
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novel' be very ii!i]i))y ; but in tlioso clays ho is onBoiii'a.f;eil by tlie fnelhi!' 
that, however distasteful, it iiood not ncc.pssanly last veryloiiH' ; and ho 
can look forward to a rapid and easy return to l'hii;laiul and fi'ioiuls at 
no very distant period. At tho tinio I am writin," of lio could not but 
fed eonipletoly out off from all that liad liitliorto formed Jiis cliief 
interests in life— his family and hia friends — for ton years is an etci’nity 
to the young, and tho feeling of loneliness and home-suiknoss was apt 
to hooomo almost insuppoi'tablo, 

Tho cdiniate added its depre.ssing inllnonoo ; there was no going to 
tho hills then, and as tlio weary month.s dragged on, the young straiigm' 
became more and more dispirited and liopoloss. Buch ivas my ease, 1 
had only been four months in India, hut it seemed lilco fiinr years. My 
joy, therefore, was unbounded wlien at last my marching orders firrived. 
Indeed, tlio idea that I was about to proeood to lluil .grand liold of 
soldierly activity, the North-'Wesl Ih'ontier, and there join niy father, 
almost reconciled uio to the disaxipoiutmont of losing luy clmnce of 
field sevvieo in Ilurma. My arrangements wore soon made, and tsarly 
in August I bade a glad good-bye to Duin-l>um. 


CITAPTEIl II. 

Whun I went to India tho mode of travelling was almost aw primitive 
as it had boon a hundred, and probably five Imndrod, years bofovo. 
Private individuals for tiro moefc pa.rt used piilaniiins, while ollleers, 
regiments, and drafts wore usually sent np country by tho river route 
as far- as Cawnpors. It was uocossarily a slow mode of progression -- 
how slow may be imagined from tho fact that it took mo nearly three 
months to get from l)um-l)uin to Peshawar, a distance now trav(3rHcd 
with the greatest ease and comfort in as many days. As far as licuares 
I travelled ui a barge towed by a steamer — a porforuiaiice which l,onk 
the best part of a moiilb to accomplish. From Benares to Allalmlmil 
it was a pleasant change to get ujwn wheels, a lioi'se-dak liaving been 
recently establi.shed between these two placns. At Allahabad 1 was 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowthcr, tho Cominissionor, an old friend 
of my father’s, in whoso house I experienced for tlio first tiiiie tliat 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians aro provorliial. 1 wan 
much surprised and amused by tho circunistanoo of my host sinolving a 
hookah evon at meals, for he was ono of the few Englishmen who still 
indulged in that luxury, as it was then considered. T’he solo dnl..^' of 
one servant, called tho hoohah-hirdar, was to prepare tho pipe for liis 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting pkeo was Oawnpore, my birthplace, wlinro T 
remained a few days, Tho Cawnpore division was at tluil lime com ■ 
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mandoil b,y (ui otTiocv of tlic uiuno ot ralmor, wlio liiul only rocenlly 
iiltaiiu'd till! viuik of Alrifjiullnv-Gciipral, though ho ['ouhl not liave boon 
IcHH than sixty-eight years ot ago, being ot tho saino standing as uiy 
father. 

From riawiiporo I went to Ifeornt, and thero caino across, for tho 
first time, tho far-famed Jlengal Uor.so Artillery, and nuido tho 
acqnaintaneo of a sot of oHiocrs who more than realized iny expecta- 
tions regarding tho woarura ot tlio much-covetod jaeket, asaaeiation 
with 'whom erealod in 1110 a /ixod z-osolvo to loaxo no stone unturned 
ill tho endoavour to bceonio a horso gtniuor. Tjiko tho Cavalry and 
Infantry of tho Fast India Coinpany’a service, tho Arlillory aiifforod 
soiiiowliat from tho oiiiploymonl of nuuiy ot its host oflicurs on tho .stiiH' 
and ill civil ajipoinlmonl.s ; tho nl'Hcorn .selected wero not sooondod or 
rejilaood hi their regiments. This was tlio case in a less degroo, no 
doubt, in tho llorao Avlillevy than in tho other branches, for its CHjirit 
was great, and olHoorH xvevo proud to belong to this corjiii d’lilitr. it 
eortainly was a sjiloiidid sorvice, ; tho jnon were the jiiok of tho.so 
recruited by tho Fast .tudia Company, they woro ot tnagniliooiit 
physique, and tluiir uniform was Hiugularly liandsomo. The jacket 
was much the smuo as that now worn by tho Iloyal Horse Artillory, 
but instead ot tho busby they had a brass lu'lmot covered in front with 
loopiivd skin, fiurmniintcd by a long red plumo xvliioh drooped over tho 
hack like that ot a Frorich Cuirassior. This, xvith xvliito buok-skiti 
broechos and long boots, completed a nniform which was one of the 
most piotnroaquo and ellbctivo f have ever seen on a paradu-grouud. 

The luctalhid highway ended at Moernt, and I had to portorm tho 
remaindor ot my journoy to I'oshawav, a distance of 000 inilos, in a 
paluukiu, or doolie. 

'L'liis maiiiior of travolliiig was tedious in tho oxtromo. Htavling 
after dinner, tho victim was carriod throughout tho night by eight men, 
divided into roliofs ot four. Tho -wholo of tho eight wore diangod at 
stages averaging from ton to twelve miles apart. O'ho baggage was also 
coiivoyod by coolies, who kept up au iucossant chatter, and tho yiro- 
cossiou was liglitud on its way by a torch-boaror, whoso torch consistod 
of hits of rag lied rouiiil tho und ot a stiek, upon whieli ho coutinually 
liourod tho most malodorous of oils. If tho palankiii-buiirors were 
very goiid, they shullled along at tho ratoof about throe miles an hour, 
and if llioro rvero no delays, foity or forty-five mllo.s could bo accom- 
plished befoi'o it hocamo necessary to sook sholtor from tho sun in ono 
of tho dfili-bungalowB, or rcst-hoiisos, orcotod by Govorimiont at con- 
voiiiout intervals along all tbo principal routes, in theso bungalows a 
bath could bo obtained, and soroly it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fonrtoon hours at a level of only a few inches above an 
oxeo()din,gly dusty road. As to food, tho Idimimmnh, liko ‘niiuo host’ 
in tho old country, declared himsolf sjl tho outset prepared to provide 
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everything tbo heart of man could doHira ; wlioti, llo^v'o'vel’, tlio tvavellci' 
was safely comorod for tho rest of thu day, tlio vu’////^ invariably 
dwindled down to tho olomontary and universal ‘ siulden death,’ wliieii 
inoazit a wretchedly thin ehieken, caught, (locapitalod, grilled, luul 
served up within twenty minutes of tho meal being ordmal. At dinner 
a variety was made by the chicken being cun-iod, acicoiupanicd by an 
unlimited supply of rice and ehntirey. 

I was glad to bo able to bi-oak tho monotony of this long JnuriKsy by 
a visit to a haU-siator of mine, who was tiion living at tho liili-statiou 
of Mussoorie, Tho change to the delightful freslincsa of a lliinalayatr 
climate after the Turkish-bath-liko atinoaphero of tlio plains in Boptmii- 
her was most grateful, and I thoroughly onjoyod tho low days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenory. 

My next station was Umballa. Tlioro I fell in with two other troops 
of Horae Artillery, and became more than over onamonrod with tho 
idea of belonging to so splendid a sorvico. .hroni Umballa it was a 
two nights' journey to Ludliiaiia, where T rested for tho day, and Ihoro 
mot a cousin in tho Survey Department, who had boon auddonly ovdorod 
to Lahore, so we agreod to travel together. 

The next halting-place was Jullundur. To izzako a change, wo hired 
a buggy at this place, in which to drive tho first stago, sending onr 
palankins on ahead; when wo overtook Ihoni, ■^vo found, to onr 
surprise, that their number had incroased to six. Wo wore preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make somo intjuirios 
about tho additional four, which, from tlio luggago lying about, wo 
assumed to be oooupioa, but which appeared to bo stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. Tho doors wore carefully closed, and it was 
some time heforo wo could get an answer to onr offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked^ out, and told us that sho and a friond, oacli 
accompanied by two children and an ayah,* woro on tlioir way to 
Lahore ; that the bearers who had brought them so far had run away, 
and that they were absolutely iu despair as to how they woro to pro- 
ceed. It turned out that the bearers, who had boon engaged to carry 
the ladies on tho second stage towards Lahore, found it more ainuHiug 
Tio attend the ceremony of the installation of tho Raja of Kaparthala, 
then going on, than to fulfil thoir ongagenicnl. Alter cliscu.ssing the 
situation, the ladies woro persuaded to got out of thoir palanlriim and 
into oui- buggy. We divided tho baggage and six doolies holwoon our 
sixteen bearers, and startod off, my cou-sin, tho ayahs, and I on foot. 

It was then 10 p.m. IVo hoped relays of buarors for tho wholo iinrty 
would be forthcoming at tho next stage, but we wore doomed to disaii'- 
pointinent. Our reliefs were present, but none for tho ladies. Wo 
aueoceded, however, in inducing om' original boarors to como on a 
turtiier stage, thus arranging for the carriage of tlin ayahs, while wo 
^ A NaHve 
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two men trudged on boaidc tlio buggy for nnother ton or twelve iiiilos. 
It WHS a liofivy, Kiindy road, and three stages wore about as much as the 
liorsn eonld niiimigo. 

Soon aftoi- daybreak next morning wo reached the Bias river. 
OroHsiiig by a bridge of boats, wo found on the other aide a small 0110 - 
roomed liouso witli a voraudab running round it, built for the use of the 
European ovoraoor in cliargc of the road. On matters being explained, 
this man agreed to turn out. Tlio ladies and children were put inside, 
find my cousin and 1 spent tlie day in the verandah ; in the evening, 
with the assistance of the overseer, wo wore able to got a suffloiant 
number of bearor.s to carry us all on to Mian Mir without furtlier 
adventure, In tlio course of eonvoraation wo found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, and that aha and her friend were returning to join their 
roapoctivo liusliands after spending the anminor months at Simla, Tliis 
mooting was the begimiiug of a close friondship with Sir Donald and 
Lady Stewart, which has lasted to the present day. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantoinnent of Lahore) I stayed a few 
days with another half-sister, and from there, as tlie weather was 
beginning to get cooler, I travelled day and night. One evening about 
eight n’cloult I was disaiipoinlcd at not having eoine across tlie usual 
rest-house ; lights could bo soon, however, at no great distance, and I 
proceodoil towards them ; they turned out to bo tlio camp Hres of a 
Oavalry roghiient which wa.s lialting there for tho night. Being half 
faniislied, and fearing tliat uiy craving for food was not likely to bo 
gratiliod unless someone in tho camp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boldly presented mysolf at tho first tent I came across. 
Tlio CKicupant came out, and, on hearing the strait I was in, he witli 
kindly courtesy invited mo to enter tho tent, saying, ‘ You are just in 
time to slmro our dinner.’ My host turned out to lie Major Crawford 
Cluuuborlain,j' (Mimmandiug the 1st Irregular Cavalry, the famous 
,Skiuunr’s Ilor.so, then on its way to I’eshawar. A lady was sitting at 
tho taldo— Mrs. Chamborlain — to whom I was introduced; I spent a 
very pleasant evening, and in this way coimnencod another o(p,ially 
agrecablo and lasting friendship. » 


OlTAl’TEE III. 

Even tlio longest jounioy must come to an end at last, and early in 
Novemb(,ir 1 reached Pesliawar. My father, who was then in his sixly- 
nintli year, liad just been appointed to command tho division with the 

* New idnlil Marshal Hir Donald Stewart, Bart., (1.0, R., G.G.8.I. 
i' Now (imieral Crawford Oliaiuborlabi, G.S.l,, a bvotbor of Cloacnil Sir 
NoviHi! CiooiilicrlMn, 
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teraporiu'.y rank ot Mnjor-Goneval. Old ns this may app(Mir iiL a, pia'iod 
wlion Colonels aro siipDi'aiiniiatcd at lifty-soven, and Major-Ocnorals 
must reth'e at sixty-two, my fatlior did not coiisidor pavticuliii'ly 

iinlnclcy. As foe Lho authoiitios, they ovidoiilly thoiifiht tlii\y wore to 
bo conffratulated on having so youn" and aotivc, an ollicov to phuio in a 
position of rospnnsibilily upon tlio Noi-th-Wost bVontiei', for amongst 
my fatlior’a papers I found lottors from tlio Adjiitiiiit-Generiil and 
Quartormastor-tlencral expressing high Hatial'aclion at his a]ipoinlinonl 
to this (liilicult ooininand. 

It was a great ad vantage as well as a great pluasiiro to nui f.o ho with 
my father at this time. 1 had loft India an infant, ;iiul I had no I’eeol- 
lootion ot him until I was twedvo years old, at whirh time lie came 
homo on leave. Even then I saw very little of him, as I was at 
school during tho greater part of his sojourn in England, lluiM wo mot 
at Peshawar almost as strangers. Wo dul not, however, long remain so ; 
his affectionate groatiug soon put an end to any feeling ot shyufi.ss on 
my part, and tho genial and kindly spirit whicli enabled him to enter 
into and sympatluKe with tho feelings and aspirations of men younger 
than himself, rendered tho yonr I spent with him at I'osliawar one of 
the briglitost and h.appiost of my early life. In one respect particularly 
I benefited by tlio iutorooui’sc and confidouce of tlin year in (inostion, 
My father spoko to luo frooly of his oxporieneos in Afghanistan, wlioro 
ho commanded during tho Afgluin war first a brigades and tlion Sliali 
Shuja’s contingent. Tlio iutormation I in this way gatliorcd I'cgarding 
the oharactoristioa of tliat peculiar country, and tlio host niemis of 
dealing with its still more peculiar pooplo, was ins'aliiablo to jiio when 
I, in my turn, t^vouty■^lvo years lator, found niysolt in command of an 
army in Afglianistau, 

Eleven years only bad elapsed since tho first Afghan war, when my 
father went to Pesliawar and found himself again asaooiatiid witii 
several Afghan friends; some had altogether settled in tho Peshawar 
diatribt, for nearly all of those who had assisted us, or hIioivii any 
friendly feeling towards us, had boon forced by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
on his return as Amir to Kabul, to seek refuge in India. Oiui of tho 
chief of these uiifortuiiato refugees wa.s Mahomed Usnian Kiuui, Shall 
Bhnja’s W'^azD, or Prime Miuistpr. PIo had boon very intimate with 
iny father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and tallc over 
events in which they had both played such prouiiiiciit parts. Usman 
Khan died some yoar-s ago ; but visitors to India who travel ns far as 
Peshawar may still meet his sons, one of whom is tho Gomiuaudant of 
the Khyber Itifles, Lieutenant-Colonel Aslam Khan, O.I.E., a line 
specimen of a Native soldier and gentleman, who ha.s proved his loyalty 
and done excellent service to the State on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been on terms of intuimoy with Dost Malioincd 
himself and many other men of infiuence in Kabul, from wiiom, while 
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iSs^il WITH MY FATflER AT PESUA WAR n 

lit I’oHliiuyiiv, lui rcRoived niosl intproRtiiiK lottoTs, in whicli anxiety was 
often ('xjirPHscil ii.s to li'liotlior tho IOiihIisIi woro aniicalily liisposed 
towiu'dn tho Aiuir. To Ihi'so coniuiuuicalions my lather was always 
('iii’clnl to K('U(i {'oiii'ti'onH luul roiieiliiilory rqilios. 'Piio eon'cspoiidoiico 
n'liich look plai'fi con/iriiinil Jhm in ]iis ffc<|iiciitlv expresfiod opinion 
that it would bo pruiiUy to llio iKhiintiiffd of tho GoM'runu'iit, and 
obvialo tho iiocofinil.y for kooiiiiij' snoh Jiii-ffo giivrisims on tho frontier, 
if fi'ieiidly relations conld bo oHtalili.slied with the Amir, and with tins 
iicisjlilumriiif; trihi's, who nioro or lean looked to tho Kuler o£ Kabul as 
tlieir Olnof. My liithpr nceordinjfly iwUlreKHod tho Hoerotiiry to the 
(lovornniont of India, inid jioiiitod out liow aucacHafnlly somo of tho 
most oxperiinus'd Anplo- Indian oniciiila had maiiagod barbarous tribes 
by kiluluoiiH and eonoiliation. 

My ill tiler was pirovented by ill-health from romiiiiiin}' long enough 
lit roshn.w(ir to nco llm result of Jiia proposals, but it was a souroo of 
igri'at setisfaetion to him to learn hoforo ho loft .India*' that they wero 
a|i)irove(l liy Iiord Ihdhonsio (tlic Clovornor-Cionoral), and that they 
worn already huaring fruit. Tliat tlio A-mir was hiiuBolf ready to 
ri'spond to any ovortiiroa made to him was evident from alettor written 
by a hrollier of tlio Host’s, which was diseovorod amongst tho papers of 
(lolonol kiaeke.sou (tho Commissioner of I’oslniwar) after his death. 
It WHS Klill nioi'd gral.ifyiiig to my father to find that tho views of 
Miuikeson’s snoeessor, Jdoiilcnant-Golonol ILcrbcrt Kdwardoa, on tbis 
Hubjoot entirely eoineided with his own. This distinguished offiner and 
lirilliant administrator v.caknmly inaintainod this policy, and succooded 
in estaldisliing inieh a good iindcrKtandiiig with the Ttulor of Kabul 
that, when tho Mutiny iiroJw out, Afghanistan stood aloof, instead of, 
as might havo heon tho oasn, luriiing tho sealo against us. 

Tho I’esliawar diiisioli in 18,72 was not only tlio most important, 
but tho largest, in India. .It included licsidcs Attock, Uawal I'indi, 
and .lluduin, tho liill-Htalkm of Miirrco, which had only honii rocently 
occnpii'd. 'I’lui canlioiunoul of I’eshawnr luul boon laid out by Sir Colin 
Campbell (aflonvardu Hoi'd Clydel, who connnaiided tlioro wlicm wo 
first oeeupied that plaeu in IMdl). Ho crowded the troops, European 

* iSliiirlly lief'oru my fidlier left I’usliaivar ho received the fidhnving loltur 
IVmii Ciikmel Oiitnun', rtaied (Jalisilhi, tlie 11, led Oidobi.T, t,SS3 : 'A.s 1 know 
ttiiiL your views as Ic the policy tlial should lie pursued lowiu'ds Dost 
Maliouied iimst he in lusicnhuieo with Lluisc of the (.fovoi'iior-Geucral, I 
aeeiirdiiigdy iilmwed your IcthT to (iraiiL, Courtney, and Oolomd Low, all of 
whom were ,"lad (o' learn tliat ymi cnlorlaincd sueli .sound vinw.s, oppo.sud 
flnmgh lliey tie witli I lie general ohimour for war with tho iCabulosc wliioh 
a|ipi>iuH lo lie the cry of (lie iiniiy. This, together with llie. wise forothouglit 
ymt disphiyiid liid'oro llw Kidml insurrection (ivhuili, though at tlio tiuiu it 
found no 'favour at Ilrad-fjnarf™, was suliKPquontly so laoiirufully estab- 
lished iiy Uui Kiitnd luasHiuiro, which M'uuld havo boon iirevontod iiad your 
warnings been alUinded to), shows how well you would combine the military 
ami political control of tlio country beyond tho Indus.' 
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and Nativo, into aa small a space as possible in order that tlio station 
might be tlio more easily protected from the raids of the Afridia and 
other robber tribes, who had their homos in the iioighbouring inonn- 
tains, and constantly descended into the vidlcy for the salfo of plunder. 
To resist theso marauders it was necessary to plaeo guards all round 
the oantonmont. The smaller tlio enclosure, the fewer guards would 
bo recpiired. Trom this point of view alone was Sir Colin’s action 
excusable ; but the result of this overcrowding ■was what it always is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the English soklior from its pro- 
verbial unhoaltbineas. The w'ater-supply for the first fivo-and-twonty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitary arrango- 
ments, particularly as regards Natives, were apparently considorod 
unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round tho onntonmont, strong 
piquets were posted on all the principal roads loading towards tho 
hills ; and every house had to be guarded by a chokidar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of the robber tribes. The maintaining this watchman 
was a sort of blaokuiail, without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
other property wore safe. The watchmen wore armed with all sorts of 
quaint old firearms, which, on an alarm being given, tlioy disclmrgod 
in the most reckless manner, making it quite a worlc of danger to pass 
along a Peshawar road after dai-k. No one was allowed to venture 
beyond the lino of sontrios when the sun had set, and oven in broad 
daylight it was not safe to go any distance from llu! station. 

In the autumn of ISfil an officer-- Captain k'nink Granthani, of tho 
98th Foot— was riding with a young lady on tho Miclinl road, not far 
from the Artillery quarter-guard, when be was attacked by five hill- 
men. Grantham was wounded so sovei’ely that ho died in a few day.s, 
the horses were carried off, but tho girl was allowed to eacapo. fihe 
ran as fast as she could to the nearest gumd, and told her story ; tho 
alarm was given, and the wounded man was brought in. Tho young 
lady was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but she could not rocogniy.o the man as being of tho party 
who made the attack ; uovertlieloss, the murderer’s Monda ivcirc atnikl 
of what she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
her off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until bIui 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over the 
house in which she lived. 

From all this my readers may probably think that Peshawar, as T 
first knew it, ivas not a desirable place of rnsidenoo ; but I was very 
happy there. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure; 1 
made many friends ; and, above all, I had, to me, tho novel pleasure of 
being with my father. 

It was the custom in those days for the General commandini’’ one of 
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llu) liu’gor iliviaiuiiH to havo under him, and in oliarge o{ the Head- 
Quarter station, a senior ollicer styled Brigadier. Soon after I went to 
Pesliawar, Sydney Cotton* hold this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a groat reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the division, 
The two senior ollieors on my father’s staff were Lieutenant Nermanf 
and Lieutenant Tjuiugden,.'|: the former Deputy Assistant-Adjutant- 
Geuoral and the latter Deputy ABsiatant-Quartoruiastor-General. The 
high opinion of them which my father had formed was subseqnently 
justiliod by their distinguished careera. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
Borvioo, and at the ago of thirty-four, became Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India, and a year or two later Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department. He linmliod his Indian service as Military 
Meuihor of Oonncil. Luinsden became Qiiartormastor-Geueral, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two higheat positions on the Indian 
staff. 

There was a soparato moss for all the staff offleors, and I remember 
a curious cireumstanco in connexion with that moss which, unless the 
exception proves the rule, is strong evidence against the superstition 
that thirteen is an imlueky nuiiiher to sit down to dinner. On the 
Ist January, 185;i, thirteen of us dined together ; eleven years after we 
wore all alive, ne.irly llio whoh; of the parly having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and live or six having been wounded. 

I'roin the time of my arrival until the autumn of 185S, nothing of 
much iinpertaneo ocourrod. I livod with my father, and acted as his 
Aide-de-camp, while, at the same time, I did duty with the Artillery. 
The 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a lino body of men, who had a grand reputation in the field, but, 
being somewhat troublosonio in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ Tlic Devil’s Own,' Because of the mmsually good physique of the 
men, this (ioiupany was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, wliieli it was tJioiight advisable to raise at that time. 1 was 
tho only subiiltorii with this battery for several mouths, and though my 
eonimauding oiliccr luul no objection to my acting as A.D.O. to my 
father, ho took good care that 1 did my regimental duty strictly and 
regularly. 

One very painful cireumstanco stamped itself on ray memory. I 
was ol)ligcd to bo present at a flogging parade — the only one, I am 
glad to say, I havo over had to attend, although the barbarous and 
dogj’ading custom of flogging in tho army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years lator.§ A few years before I joined the 

*■ I'lui lute tleiieml Hir Bydiioy Colton, 0.0.11. 

i' Now (limural Sir Homy Norman, G.C.B., O.O.M.G,, lately Governor of 
Quoeii.sliuiil, 

I' Now Gciicral Sir Peter Lunisdeii, G.O.B. § 1881. 
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service, the number of lashes which might bo given was limited to 
lift}’, but even under this restriction llio sight was a horrible one to 
witness. The parade to which T refer was ordered fcjr the puni.shiucut 
of two men wlio had hecn sentenced to litty lashes each for selling 
their kits, and to a eortaiu term of imprisomnont in addition, Tlioy 
were line, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it w:is hatntul to 
SCO them thus treated. Besidos, one felt it wa.s productive of harm 
rather tlia.ii good, for it tended to doslroy the men's sclf-rcspoct, and 
to make them oomplotoly reckless. In this instance, no sooner had 
the two men been released from prison than they committed tho same 
offcnco again. They were a second time tried by Ooin't-Miirtiai, and 
soutoiieed as heforo. How 1 longed to have tho power to remit tho 
fifty lashos, for I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was their 
way of showing their resentment at tho ignominious treatment tlu'y 
had been subjected to, a.nd of proving that Hogging was powerless to 
proi,'cnt their repeating tho offouoo. A iwado was ordered, as on tho 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to tlio waist, and tied to 
tho wheel of a gun. Tho finding and sentence of tlio Oourt-Miirtial 
wore road out — a tirim) 2 iotor standing ready tlio wiiiie to indict tho 
punishment— wliC ‘11 the commanding ollicer, Major iloliert Wall(‘i', 
instead of ordering liim to begin, to tho inten.so relief of, T believe, 
every officer present, addressed tho prisoners, tolling them of ids dis- 
tress at finding two soldiers heloiiging to his troop liroiiglit up fur 
corporal puui.slmiont twice in a little moro than six weeks, and adding 
that, however little tliey deserved such leniency, it they would iiromiso 
not to commit tho same ollbnco again, and to behave hotter for tho 
future, ho would remit tho Hogging part of tho sontouco. if tlio 
prisoners were not liappy, I was; liut tlio olcinciicy was evidently 
appreciated by tliom, for they promiscil, and kept their wonls. T diil 
not lose sight of these two men for some yem'.s, and was always grati- 
fied to learn that then' conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Coimnissiuucr, or chief civil authority, wliiin 1 arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackeson, a well-known frontier oi'licer who 
had gi-oatly distiiignishod himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among tlio Afridis and other border hibos, by u'liom ho was iiJfcd 
and respected as mueli as ho was feared. During Slinli Shiijifs liricf 
reign at Kabul, Mackeson was continually employed’ on political duly 
in the Kiiybcr Pass and at Pcsliawar. On tho Ijrcakiiig out of iho 
insurrection at Kabul, ho was indefatigable in forwarding sup^dioH and 
money to Sir ilobort Sale at ,lalalabad, hasteiiiiig up tho reinforce- 
ments, and mamtaiiiing British iiiliuenco in tho ICliybor, a task of no 
small magnitude when wo remember that a religious war had been 
proclaiiiiod, and all true believers had been called upon to extcrniiiialiO 
the Feringhis. 'Whilo at Poshawar, as Commissioner, liis dutips wero 
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arduous and Ilia responsibilitios heavy — tho more so as at that time 
the Afghan inhabitants ol llio city were in a daiigoroiis and excited 
state. 

On the 10th Hepf ember, 1853, WQ were honifiod to loam that liache- 
son liad boon laurdta’od by a religious fan.atio. llo wiin silting in the 
verandah of his hou.sc! listening to appeals from tho decisions of his 
BubordinatoB, wlieii, towards evening, a man — wlio had been remaiked 
by many during tlio dviy earnestly engaged in hi.s devotions, his prayer- 
carpot being spread williin sight of the liouse— came up and, making a 
low salaam to Mackeson, presented him with a paper. The Comniia- 
siouer, supjiosing it to bo a petition, Rlrotcliod out his hand to take it 
wlien tlie, man iiiHtaully phmgoil a dagger into his breast. The noi.so 
eonscipioul on tlio struggle attracted tlio altcutioii of some of the 
dome.stio servants and one of tho Native olVicials. The latter threw 
hiuiHclf bcilwi'ou filackoson and tho fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in Ids efforts to rescue Ida (,'hieC. 

Maekoson liugoied until tho lltli Septoinber. Iliti death caused 
considorablo exciti'inent in tlie eity and along the border, increasing to 
an alarnuiig extent when it bi'ean'io kmmn tliat the niurderor had boon 
hanged and his body burnt. Tins mode of disposing of ouo of their 
dead is eousidored by MiiliomcdtuiR as tho greatest insult that oan bo 
offui'od to Ibeir religion, tor in thus treating tho corpse, as if it were 
that of (by thcuu) a hatnd and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup- 
posed to be ileiuix'ed of every elnmco of paradise. It was not without 
eai'oful and doliberatu eonsidoratioii that this courso was decided upon, 
and it wa.s only adopted on aceount of the doterrent elTeet it would 
have upon fanatical klahomcdan.s, who count it all gain to saorifleo 
their lives by Ibo murder ol a heretic, and (hereby Bocuro, as they 
lirndy lieliei e, eternal liapinness, bnt loallui tbo idoa of being burned, 
which effectually prevents the miirdorcr being raised to tho dignity of 
a martyr, and revered in a saint over utter. 

tt being runumred tliat Mio Pathans iulondod to rotiiliatc by do.si'- 
erating thn Into t'ommissioner’s grave, it wu,s arranged that he should 
bo bnriod within cantiaimont limits. A monmueut was raised to bis 
memory by public sabseriptiun, and bis epitaph* was written by the 
tiovornor-Uenoi'id Iduiself. 

' ‘itnitu Lins 'j'liE iioDY 
or 

T K IC 1 ) H U 1 0 K M A G Iv 15 H 0 N, 
Lll'.UIT.S.tNT-Goi.ONLI, IN TIIK BbSOAL AiiMV, GoMUANION OP 
'I’lii: Hath, and Gommi.ssioneu op rusirAWAii, 

WHO WAS llOUN SKPTKlfniill 2Nn, 1S07, 

AND DIBD SElTiatllEU liTU, 1853, 

OP A WOUND INFLIOTDP BY A Kr.I.UHOtl.s PANATIO. 
tTn w'li ' tlm be ii-idca1 of .s. soldier — cool to ooiiceivc, tivavo to diiL'Q, and 
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Shortly beforo lEackeson’s mm-dcr my father hail fouiul it nccussiiry 
to go to tho hill-atatioii of Murreo ; tlio hot weatlior had tried lihu very 
much, and ho reiiuirocl a chimgo. Ho had scareoly arrived thoi'o, whon 
he was startled by the news of the tragedy which liad occurred, and at 
oirce determined to return, notwithstanding its being tho most sickly 
season of tho year at Peshawai', for ho felt tiiat at a tiuio of sucli 
dangerous oxoitomeiit it was his duty to bo present. As a precautionary 
measure, ho ordered the 22nd Poot from l{a^val I’iiidi to roslutwar. 
This and other steps which ho deemed prudent to take soon put an ond 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner had matters quieted down at realm war than tlic .Towaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to tho east of the Xohat 
Pass, began to give trouble, and wo wont out into camp to soloct a site 
for a po.st which would servo to cover tho northern ontranoo to tho 
pass and keep tho tribosmen under survoillanco. Tlio groat ebaugo of 
temperature, from the intense heat he had midergone in tho auuimor 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too sovere a trial 
for my father. Ho was then close on seventy, and tliough apparently 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord- 
ingly settled that ho should return to England without delay. 

Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred whicli I will relate 
for the benefit of psychological students; they may, poihaps, bo able 
to explain it, I never could. My father Iiad some timu before issued 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days’ time— -on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1853. On the Saturday morning ho ap- 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was sikmt and 
despondent — very different from his usual bright and cheery self. On 
my questioning him as to tho cause, he told mo ho had had an un- 
pleasant dream — one which he had dreamt several times before, and 

strong to do. Tho Indian Army was proud of ids noldo prcsi'miu in its riuik.s 
— not without cause. On the dark pagu of tho Afghan war the jiamo of 
“ Maokoson” shines briglitly out ; the frontier was his post, and tho i'utuvo 
ills Hold. Tlio defiles of tho Kliyber and tho peaks of tho Black Womilaiti 
alike yvitness his exploits. Death still found him in front. Uncniiijiicrod 
oneniies felt safer wlien lie fell. His own Govcniinoiit tliiis iiiourn Ihii fall. 

'The reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Maokoson as a soUUm' is Iniowii to 
and honoured by all. His value as a political servant of tho Htalo is loiown 
to none better than to tiie Goveniov-Genoral liiinsclf, wlio in a dilliciill, 
and eventful time had cause to mark his grout ability, and the uilniiralile 
]iriidenco, diaorotion, and temper, wliich added toiifold vahiu to tlio liigli 
soldierly qualities of lii.s public cliaractcr. 

^ ‘ Tho loss of Goloiiol Mackoson’s life would have diiiimod a victory ; to lo.sii 
him thus, by the hand of a foul assassui, is a iiiisl'ortunu of the liiavicst 
gloom for the Guvernmoiit, which counted him aiuongat il.s bravc.st and boat. 

‘General orders of the Marquis Dalliousie, Govonior-Goncral of India, 
3rd October, 1863. 

'Tliis nioiiuniont was erected by his friends.' 
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which had always been followed by tlie death of a noar relation. As 
tlie day advanced, in spite of my efforts to ehoor him, he became more 
and more depressed, and oven said ho should like to put off the dance. 
I dissuaded him from taking thi.s step for the time being ; but that 
night ho had the same di'eam again, and the next morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our friends because of a dream ; there was, however, 
nothing for it but to carry out my father’s wishes, and intimation was 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning tbo post 
brought news of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to trav-el alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
him to Eawal Pindi. We started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem- 
bers and drove as far as Nowshera. The next clay wo went on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to eontinne the journey alone, and I 
consented the uioro readily to leave Inm, as 1 was anxious to got back 
to luy battery, which had been ordered on sorvioo, and was then with 
the force assouiblcd at Bazldlcbcl for an expedition against the Bori 
villages of the .Towaki Afridis. 

Having said farewell to my father, I started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 20th November. At that time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshera, nor was it considered safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afridi hills. I had, therefore, to go all the way 
back to Peshawar to get to my destination. I rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry mo, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel in 
lame for the fun ; but soon after passhig Nowshera I hoard guns in 
the direction of the Koliat Pass, and realized that I should ho too late. 
I was very disappointed at missing this, my first chance of active 
service, and not aooom))auying the newly raised Mountain Train (as 
it was then called) on the first occasion of its being employed in the field. 

The object of this expedition was to punish the , Towaki section of 
the Afridis for thoir many delinquoncios during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
Buropeau apothecary, wore oil traced to this tribe. They had been 
blockaded, and thoir resort to the salt-mines near Eahadurkhol and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been interdicted, but these 
measures produced no oileot on the recalcitrant tribesmen. John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of taking over frontier affairs with Bdwarcle.s, the now Com- 
tnissioner, held a conference witlr the malilca* of the villages connected 
with the Jowoki Pa.s8, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

* Head men, 


2 
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comlono all past offences if iho tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
wliioli, brioll.v, wore that no further criinos should bo oonnuitted in 
British territory ; that such criminals as had takini refugo in thoir 
villages should Lo given up; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws Hying from justice should not be afforded an asylum in Jowaki 
lands. To the second condition the wliolo tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They st.aled, with truth, that from tinu) iniiuomorial it was 
their custom to afford an asyhmx to anyone demanding it, and that to 
suri'ondor a man who had sought and found shelter with them would 
bo a disgrace wliicli they could not endure. 

AMdis have cmioua idoas as to the laws of hospitality ; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guosla in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them. 

The sections of the tribe living nearest our tenitory agreed to tlui 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt because they felt they were 
in our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockado. .But 
the Bori Africlia would make no atonement for the past and give xio 
security for the future, although they admitted havixig robbed and 
murdered our subjects. There was nothing for it, llioreforc, but lo 
send a force against thorn. This force consisted of rather xnoro than 
1,C00 men, British and Native. The Al'ridi.s xiiado no stand until wet 
reached their main position, when tliey olTc.rod a stout resistance, whh'li, 
however, proved of no avail against tlio gallantry of tlio Uuide.s and Otitih 
(now 1st) G-ur]dia,s. I’lio liori villages were tlwii destroyoil, witli (i loss 
to us of dglit men killed and tliirty-one wounded. 

Sutlieiont punishiuont having boon inllieted, our force retired, The 
rear-guard was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hills. 

The tribesmen with wlioin we had just made friends .sat in buiulrods 
on the ridges watching the progress of the fight. It was no doubt a 
gi'eat temptation to them to attack the ‘ infidels ’ while they wore at 
then’ mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwardes as to the part which our new allies would play ; thoir relief 
was proportionate when it was found they intended to m.aiiiLain a 
neutral attitude. 

I shall not fm’ther describe the events of tli.at day, more especially ns 
I was not fortunate enough to bo in time to take part in tlio jn'oeet'd- 
ings. 1 have only referred to this expedition as being typical of luuny 
little froiilier fights, and beeanse I roinomber being much impressed at 
the time with the ckmger of trustmg our coinmuniealionH in a dillicult 
mountainous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fighting. This over-confidence in tlie good faith of our frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaimL 
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Tbo forec rcmaiued in camp for somo time for tho prolertinn of tlio 
men employed ill biiildiiif? the ])ost, wliieli was called Fort Mackeson, 
lifter the niiirdercd Ooiniiiiasioiior. \VJiGuit was completed wc returned 
to I’esliawar. 


C.HArTElt IV. 

I HAD had a great deal of fnvcr during my oigliteon inoiitliR’ residonco 
at I’esliiiWiir, and in April, iHiil, I obtained six months’ leave to 
Kiislnuii'. I travelled viii Miirrco to Abbottabiid, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ Gullies.’ llore 1 was joined by Lionlenant George 
lioduoy lirown,"'a Rubaltornof Ifonso Artilleiy, with whom I oliiminiod 
at I’eshawar. 

Abbottahad was a very small place in those days. It was named 
after its first Deputy-Coimnissioiicr, .Tamos Al)bott,f famous for bis 
journey via rioldiarii and Kliiva to llussia in IBl-ib, iindcrtakon for tho 
rolcaso of itussiaii prisoners who wero kept as slaves by tho Turko- 
mans. Hu had just left, and had boon sueocodod as Hoputy-Commis- 
sionor by a ( Aptaiii Boelier, who, forlumitoly for us, was away in tho 
district, i say fortunately, because wo wore bent on A’isitiiig’ Khagan, 
and had obtained pormisslon from tbo CommissionGr of Poshawar to 
do HO. lie liad told us to apply to Jiochor for assistaiicG, but from 
what wo beard of that ollieor, it did not soom likely he would luil2i us, 
Khagan was hoyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
oi’en more faiiatioal than the rest of the frontier tribes. The Commis- 
sioner, however, liad given us leave, and as liis ]')opu1,y appeared to bo 
the kind of man to oi'oato obstacles, wo made up our minds to slip 
away before lie returned. 

Wo started on tlio ‘ilst May, and marched to Habibula- Ki-Ghari. 
Hero tlio road liifurcatus, one liranch loading to Kashmir, tlio other to 
Khagan. AVo took tho latter, and jirococded to Jialakot, twelve miles 
further on, which was then our frontier post. There wo found a small 
guard of Krontier Police, two of wliom wo induced to accompany us on 
onr onward journey for the pur))o.sc of assisting to look after tho baggage 
and collecting coolies. Throo days’ more marcliing brought us to 
Kiiagiig^ il'ho road ahiio.st tho wiiolo way from .Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhanging tho Nainsnidi river, at tliat time of year a 
rnshing torrent, owing to tho molting of the snows on the higher 
ranges. 'J’ho track was rough, stoep, and in. somo places very narrow. 
We crossed and rocrossod tho river sovoral times by meiinH of saow- 
bridgoH, which, spanning tho lim))id, jado-colourod water, had a very 
pretty oiroot. At one point our MkarruX stopped, and proudly told 

* Now a retired Jlajor-dcncral, 

t Now (.ieneral Sir JiUtios Alibott, Iv.0.11. 

1: Men who carry the guns, and puiut out tho most likely places for game, etc. 

"—2 
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us that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikli army seait 
against them in the time of Itnnjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
eliosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, with a perpendicular 
cliff on one side and a roaring torrent on Iho other. 

The people apparently did not object to our being in tiioir country, 
and treated us with much civility throughout our journey. Wo wore 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so when an official cover roaoluul us 
with the signature of the dreaded Doputy-Coimnissioner in tlio corner, 
wo agreed that it would ho unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried hi snow. Tlie scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as wo slowly climbed the 
steep) ascent m front of us ; range after range of snow-oappod mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising liigher and higher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Nanga Parhat* in all her spotloss 
beauty was revealed to our astonished and delighted giwo. 

We could not got beyond Khagan. Our coolio.s rofu.sod to go farther, 
alleging as their reason the danger to bo dreaded from avalanches in 
that month ; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes furthor 
north had more to do with their reluclaneo to pi’ooeod than dread of 
falling avalanches. Wo remained at Kliagau for two or throe days in 
the hope of being able to shoot au ibo.x, hut wo were disappointod ; we 
never even saw one. 

^ We retraced our steps with considerable rogrot, and reached Tlahihula- 
I£i-Ghari on the 81st May. Hero wo received a second ol'lieial docu- 
ment from Ahbotlabad. It contained, like the previous letter, which 
we now looked at for the first tiiiio, orders fo)’ our iniinodiato return, 
and warnings that we wore on no account to go to Irhagan. Kinco 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by Jiritish oflicors, iind 
now a road is in course of construction along the route wo travelled, as 
being a more direct line of communication with Gilghit than that vi/i 
Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habihula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely Vale of Kashmir, where wo spout the sinniuor, amusing oursolvc.s 
by making 6.xeursions to all the places of interest and beauty wo had so 
often heard of, and occasionally sliooting a bear. The ])laco which 
impressed mo most was Martund,+ whore stand the pioLuro.sijuo luiius 
of a ones renowned Hindu temple. Those noblu ruins are the most 
stiildng in size and po.silion of all tlio existing I’ciuaiiis of Ihu past 
glories of Kashmir. 

Prom Martund wo made onr way to Vornag, the colebriitud s]n'ing 
vvluch IS supposed to be the source of the Jhalnm river. Tfie Moghul 
Kmperor Akbar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of tho lovely Nur Julian, are 
still visible, 

* 20,000 feet above the sea-lovel. 


t Three miles cast of Tslnniiil, il. 
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Wo wandered over tlio beautiful and fertile Lolab valley, and pitched 
our little camp in the midst of groves of clmiiar, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees ; and wo marched np the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass loading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
oxtromely grand. On either side aro lofty mountains, their peaks 
wrapped iu snow, thoir sides clothed with pine, and their feet covered 
with forests, in which is to bo found almost every kind of deciduous troo. 
From time to tiiuo wo returned for a few days to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more oivilined society. Srinagar 
is so well known nowadays, and has boon so often described iu poetry 
and prosu, that it is noodlcss for mo to dwell at length upon its delights, 
which, r am inclined to think, aro greater iu imagination than in reality. 
It has boon called tlio Venico of tlio East, and in some respects it 
corta.inly does remind ouo of tlm ‘ Jlride of tho Sea,’ both in its 
])iotnro8(pioUBSS and (when one gels into tho small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavourinoHH. Even at the time of which I am \vriting it was 
dilapidated, and the house's looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, which a puff of wind might be expected to 
dosiro,]'. Of lato years tlio greater part of the city han been injured 
by oarthqnakos, and Srinagar looks more than over lilco a card city. 
The groat beauty of tho placo hi tho.so days was the wooden bridges 
covered with croopers, and gay with booths and shops of all desoriptionsi 
which spanned tho Jhehnn at intervals for tho three miles the river 
runs through the town— now, alas 1 for tho artistic traveller, no more. 
Booths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers have 
disappeared— decidedly an advantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of tho quaint picturcsquoncss of the town. 

Tho floating gardens are a unique and very pretty oharaoteristio of 
Srinagar. Tho lake is nowhere deeper tlian ton or twelve feet, and in 
some places much loss. Those gardoiis aro made by driving stakes into 
the bod of tho lake, long enough to project throes or four feet above tho 
surface of the water. Those stakes aris placed nl intervals in an oblong 
form, and aro bound together by roods and rnslies twined in and out 
and across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earth and 
turf aro piled. In this soil seeds aro sown, and the crops of melons 
and other fruits raised iu tJieso fortilo beds are c-xtromely flue and 
abundant. 

Tho magnificonl clnmar-troos aro another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and girth, and so luxuriant 
and dense is thoir foliage that I. have sat reading and writing for hours 
during heavy rain uudor ono of tlicso trees and kept perfectly dry. 

Tho imniodiato vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the whole 
valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description : surrounded by 
boautifully-woodcd mountains, intersected with streams and lakes, and 
gay with flowers of ovory description, for iu Kashmir many of the 
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gorgeous oaBterii plants anil Iho more simple Lot SAVoetor ones ot 
EngL'Uid jueelj on ooiumoit ground. To it may appropriiUoly be applied 
the Persian couplet : 

‘Agar lardas liiini-i zaniiii list, hainiii ast, liaiiihi list’ 

(It there lie an lity.shmi on earth, it is this, it is tliis). 

The soil is oxtromoly productive ; anything will grow in it. Put a sliek 
into the ground, and in an oxtraordiiiary short space ot time it lioconu's 
a tree and bears fruit. What tvni'o wo about, to sell sneli a country for 
tliree quarters of a million storling? It would hiivo made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnisliod an adiiiirablo Held for 
British onlorpriso and colonization, its cliinato being as near pertoction 
as anything eaii lie. 

Ilow sad id is tluit, in a country ‘ whore ct'ory prospect pleases, only 
man ' should bo ‘ vile’ ! Atrd man, as he existed in Kashmir, avm-s vile 
— vile, IjeoausB so luisorahle. The Mahomedmi inhabitanls wore being 
ground doAvn by Himlu rulers, who seized all their eavningK, leaving 
them barely suilieiont to keep body and soul togotlior. IVliat inloi'est 
could such people have in cultivating their land, or doing any work 
beyond what was uecoasary to more existence*? Ilowovcr liard they 
might labour, their efforts woidd houefit neither thumsolvcs nor their 
ebiklren, and so their only thought was to got through life with as little 
exertion as possible— in the suinmer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part at the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under uliich wore concealed curious little vessels called 
lianf/J'k, holding two or throe hits of live chareoiil. JSvery Kaslimivi 
still carries one of those Icanyris, as the most oconomical Avay of keopiag 
himself warm. 

Early in September wo said good-bye to iho hiippy viiUoy and ro- 
turned to PeshaAvar, Avhore I rejoined the Mouritain liatlory. 

In November, to my great delight, I AVas given my jacket. At (Irst 
my happiness was somoAvliat damped by the fact that llin troo)) to 
which I Avas posted Avas stationed at Uuihalla. I did not want to leave 
Peshawar, and in the end I had not to do so, as a A'acaucy uiost 
opportunely ocourrod in one of the troops of TTorso Artillery at that 
station, Avhicli was given to mo. 

Life on the frontier in those days had a great charm fur most young 
men; there Avas always something of intoreat going on; military 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being specuilatud upon, 
and one liy^ed in hope of being among.st tlioao chosen for aotiAui service, 
PeshaAvar, too, uotAvithstairding its unbcaltliinoss, aviis a fiivonrito 
station Avith officers. To me it AA?‘as particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force ot Artillery of any station in judia except kfoerut ; 
the moss was a good one, and was composed of as uico a set ot telloAvn 
as were to be found in the army. In addition to the oilicors of the 
regiment, there Avere a certain number of honorary members ; all the 
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Htuf'l’ainl dviliiuia Ixilonf^atl to tlio Artillory moss, and on gneat-nights 
wo Hill down as many as sixty to diiuior. AiioUior attraction was llio 
‘ colTuo shop,’ an institution wliicli liaa lunv almost ooasod to exist, at 
which wo all congvogatod after moruiiig parade and free!}' discussed 
the homo and local news. 

Tho troo)) to which 1. was posliid was enmposod of a luagnifioont 
body of men, nearly all Irishnioii, most of whom could havu lifted mo 
up W'ith one hand. 'Phoy wore lino i-idurs, and noodod to bo so, for tho 
Htud-horses used for Arlilltiry piirposoH at that time were not the qiiiot, 
woll-hroh-on animals of tho pre.sont day. I used to try niy hand at 
riding them all in turn, anil thus loariit to nmlorstaud and appreciato 
tJio amount of iwvvo, palioneo, and skill nooo.s,sary to the uialdng of a 
good Horsu Artillery ‘driver,’ with tho additional advantage that T ivas 
brought into constant oontaiit with the men. It also (pialillod mo to 
ride in tho oflleorH’ team for the rogimi'iital brake. Tile brake, it must 
bo uiidorslood, was di'awn by .si.x houses, oucdi ridden iioslilion fashion 
by an olUci'r. 

My troop wa.s ootnmaiided by Chiptaiu llarr, a dear old fellow who 
had seen a good deal of sorvieo and was mucli liked Iry officers and 
inon, but hardly the liguro for a Iforso Artilleryman, as ho weighod 
about Bei'unteeu atone. On a troop parade llarr took up his position 
well in advanou luul made his own paeo, hut on brigade parades ho had 
to eoii/orni to tho luoi’imieut.s of tlie other arms, and on Ibeso ocoa.sions 
lu) used to tell one of the Buhalteriia as ho galloped jiast him to oomo 
‘ loft about’ at the rigid time without waiting for his order. This, of 
course, wo wore always candid to do, and by tho timo wo had conio 
into aotioii llarr had caught us up and was at his post. 

During tho winter of J8r)‘l-5!) I had snvoral returns of I’csliawar 
fever, and Iiy tlio beginning of tho spring I was so reduced that I waa 
given eight mouths’ leave on medical certificate, with onlers to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its cx))iration, in view to my going through tho 
rilling course, (hoi'o being no Uidiug-Miistcr at reshawar. 

I decided to return to Kashmir in tho first instance, and thenoo to 
inarcli acro.s.s the Hjniahiyas to Hindu. 

On luy way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
vary agreeable travelling eonipaukm — Lioutenant John WatBon.* Ho 
ivas then Adjutant of tlio 1st riuijab CH,va)ry, and was looked upon as 
ono ol the most promising officers of tho Frontier .Force. 'Wo spent 
a very cnjeyalilo timo in Kashmir, and oarly in August I started for 
Simla with two brolhor uffioors named Light and Jlorcer, -ivhoso 
acquaiuttinco 1 had only rocontly uiado, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant follow- travellers. 

AVo nuirohod vief Kislitwar, Oliainba, and Dharmaala, a distauoo of 
about <100 miles, through most beautiful seonory. At the laat-nainod 
* Koav fleiieral Sir John Wataon, V.O,, K.O.B, 
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place I parted from my companions, who travelled onwards to Simla 
by the Kulu valley, while 1 took the shorter rontc via ISilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important i)laco it has 
since beeomo. The Governor-Crenei-al seldom visited it, and tlio 
Commander -in-Chief only spout a sunimoc there oocasionally. When 
I arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Commandcr-in-Chiof of that day, 
Who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,'*' who had ba( 3 n his Adjutant- 
General, had left not long bofm-o. 

The only thing of interest to myself which ooeurrod during the 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Becher, the Quartormaster-Gonernl.f J think I hear my roador say, 
‘Not a very remarkable event to chromclo.' But that lunch was a 
memorable one to me ; indeed, it was the turning-point in my caroisr, 
for my host was good enough to say ho sliould hko to have mo in his 
department some day, and tliia meant a great deal to mo. .Toining a 
department at that time generally resulted in remaining in it for the 
ffi-eater part of one’s service. There was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of every ambitious young oflioor 
Was to get into one department or another — political, civil, or the army 
staff. My fatlior had always impressed upon mo that the politittiil 
dopartmeut was the one to aspire to, and failing that, the Quarter- 
master-General s, as in the latter there wa.s the be.st cliauce of seeing 
service. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
bo lucky enough to become a lloputy Assislant-Quartorniasldr-Gonorai, 
for although I fully reoogniKod the advantages of a political caroor, 1' 
preferred being more closely associated with the army, and I had soon 
enough of staff work to satisfy my.selt that it would' suit 1110 ; so the 
few words spoken to me hy Colonel Becher made mo supruinoly happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should get an early appoint- 
ment f the fact of the Quartcrmastcr-Goncral thinking of mo ns a 
possible recruit was quite enough lor me. I was in no hurry to leave 
the Horae Ai'tillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see service tvhile still on the frontier. I loft Simla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonol Beohor, 
who proved a good friend to mo over after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the riding-school course, and tlusi 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 185.5-06 passed much as the cold weather gonorally 
does in the north of India. Our amusements consisted of au ocoauional 
raoe-moetmg or oriokot matoh. Polo was unknown in those days, ami 
umtmg the jackal, a sport which has been a soureo of so unioh rooroii- 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thhety odd years, had not thou boon 
nought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the ontposla, and whon- 
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over I got tlio clianco I rQ<lo over to Martian, whore tho Corps of Guides 
wore Btalionod, coinuiiutdcd by tliat gallant soldier, Harry Lumaden,* 
who had raised tho corps in 1840 untlor tho auspicoa of lionry Lawrence. 
Many wore tho good gallops I enjoyed with his liawka, hunting tho 
aU'hara.]- Of work there was plenty at Peshawar, for tho Brigadier, 
Bydntiy Colton, ;j; kept us alive wuth field days, ciirofully in.stilling into 
us his idea that paratio-grounds wore shnply useful for drill and pre- 
Jiiuinary instruction, and that as soon iis tho rudiments of a soldior’a 
education had boon learnt, tlio troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far as pos.siblo to practise in peace ivhat they would, have to 
do in war. Hyduoy Cotton was never tired of explaining that tho 
niachinci'y of war, li];o all other machinery, should bo Icept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for li.so. 

My dream of a stalT appointment was realized more quickly than I 
had expected. In tiui early part of 1808 tho Surveyor-General applied 
for the Borvicos of two or throe cxporioiieed ofiioors to assist in tho 
survey of Ivasluuir. laimsdou, tho ll.A.fJ.M.G., was one of those 
selected for tho duly, anil 1 was appointed to eilioiato for him. So 
delighted was I to goir my toot on tho lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I clioorfully agreed to the condition my Captain insisted upon, 
tliat I sliould jnivform my I'egimontal duties in addition to the staff 
work. Things wont merrily with mo for a short time, when most 
unoxpootodly niy hopes of some day becoming Quartermaster-General 
of tho Army in India wore dashed to the ground by tho Governor- 
Uoiiora! refusing to confirm my appointment, hocauso I had not passed 
tho proscnnhftcl oxamiuatiou in Ilindustaui. A rulo existed requiring a 
language to.st, but it liad seldoju been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a groat blow 
to me. It had, however, oxcellonl results, for it made mo determined 
to pass in Hindustani. It was then May, and in -July tho half-yearly 
oxiimination was to ho hold. I forthwith engaged tho host munsJd^ at 
Peshawar, shut mysdt up, and studied Indiim literature from morning 
till night, until I felt pretty coulidont of Mucees.s. 

Till) lati! CciK'.ral ,Sir Harry Lxuusdcn, K.C.S.L, C.B. 

j- liiistard llericini. 

’.j; This ellicer arrived in India as a Onraet iu tho Slth Light Dmgooiia iu 
the year 1810, and although, when lie ruachod i’nshawar with lii.s regiment — 
the ’22iid Pool'.— in 18.1;!, he lind heeu foiiy-thruu years iu the army, and was 
sixty-oue years of age, he had net even sucecoded to tlio command of a 
battalion. ' Flo was an oHicor of uiiUHual energy and activity, a fmu rider, a 
pattern drill, and a thorough soldier all round. Ho. was not fortunate enough 
to sou luue.li ne.tivo service, hut it must have hooii a souvoo of consolation to 
him to feel, wlion eiuliiig his days as (lovernor of tho Itoyal Hospital at 
Chelsea, that it was iu a great measure owing to his foresight and dooisinu 
that there was no serious ilisturhaneo at Peshawar during tho ovoiitfiil summer 
of! 857. 

8 luslruelor in Oriental laneuavos. 
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.Tunt before the ex:amiii:ition took pLioo, tlio ollioor who hiul stop)ic,(I 
into my slioo;i when I Wiis tumoit out (Lioutonfiiit Mordiunit b'itz- 
Oerald, of my owjirogimeiit) was olToroil an appointment m the L’unjah 
rrontior Force. Ho consiiHiiil mo as to the lulvisnhility of aecopliiifr it, 
and I told him I thought ho ouglit not to do so. [ considered this most 
dishdorosted luh’ieo, for F iiad good reason to hidievo that I should be 
re-appointed to tlio .stall', should tlio appointment again boeomo vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fit/.-Gorald followed tho nsuid procoihive of those 
who delight in consulting their friends. He listened to my ad\ ice, and 
then duoided not to follow it. Ai!cordiu"ly, ho joinod tho I’nnjab 
Frontier Force, wliilst I, having pa.ssed tho examination, we.nt Iniek to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the, department, with tho 
exception of one or two shoi-t intervals, imtil 187 h, when t left it 
aa Quartermaster- Clenoral. 

Tlio autumn of 1850 was a vory .sickly 0110 at l.’oshawar ; fever was 
riCo amongst tho troops, and in tlio hopo of shaking it off llrigadier 
Cotton gut permission to take a certain number into camp. It was 
Soptcuibor, and tho snii was still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begin the daily march long before dawn in erdor to roach tho now 
camping ground while it was still tolerably cool. Wo crossed tlio Kabid 
river at Nowshera, wliiob place was then licing made into a station for 
troops, and mavchod about the Yusatzai jdain for llireu ivooks. fl'ho 
chief difficulty was the absonco of water, and f bad to prospect tlio 
country every afternoon for a suirieieut supply, and to detnnuine, with 
regard to this nine qail non, whore tho camp should bn pitched tho 
next day. On one occasion tho best place I could discover was botwoon 
two and throe miles off the main road. Tlioru was no dillicnlty in 
reaching it by day, but I was afraid of some mistako bning made when 
we had to leave it in the small hours of tho morning, few things hoin," 
more bewildering than to find one’s way in the dark from a camp 
pitched in tho open country when once tho tents have been struck. 1 1 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marcliocl off in tho 
right direction ; knowing how anxious tho Brigadier was that tho new 
ground should be reached while it was cool, and the men bo tliu.s saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 
to the stars, and to explain to the ofliccr who was in orders to comniand 
tho advance guard the direction he must take. When the time caiue 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the bugler to sound llic 
m.arch, I saw that tho advance guard w'as drawn np at right angles to 
the way in which wo had to proceed. Tho oflinor commanding it was 
positive he was right, and in this ho was supported by Brigadier Colton 
and some of the other oflicors; I was equally positive that lie was 
wrong, and that if wo inarched as he proposed, we should [iiid ourselves 
several miles out of our course. The Brigadier settled tho question liy 
saying I was responsible for the troops poing in the riidit direction, and 
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ordoi’ing 1110 io kIiow Hio way. Tbo eomitry wa.ci ju'rfrt'tly bare, there 
was not a tree or ohje-et ol any kind to guide nio. and the distnneo 
soonu'd intei'miniddo. I heard opinioni-i freely ex]>ri'Ksod that I was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when tiio Urigitdicr liiiusolf ciuno np to mo 
and Huiil lu; tlionght .1 innst have lent the way, 1 really begnn to waver 
in my eonviction that I was right. At that nunnent niy horse suiiubled 
into a <liteh, which proved to ire liie boundary of the main road, I was 
immensely relieved, tlie ! irigadier wa.s deliglited, and from tliat inonieiit 
[ think lie was satistied that I h.ail, wliat is so osaontial to a (|)nartor- 
iiiastor-Genei'al in tlu' field, tho bump of locality. 

In Oetober the Artillery moved into tlio iimetiee camp at Chainkanio, 
abont live miles from I’esliawar. It was intended that wo shonki 
remain there for a coiijdo of months, hut before tho end of tliat time I 
liad to join tho General at .Uawal 1‘indi, whero ho had gone on a lour 
of iuspeetion. J’cing anxious not to sliirk my regiiuentiil duty, I did 
not leave Cluuukaniu until tlio last moment, and had but one day in 
wliicli to reaoli Itawal Pindi, a di.stanoo of one bniidrod inilfis, wJiicli I 
acetomplished on horseback between 7 a.u\. and C p.m., only stopping 
at Attoek a short time for refresh) iieut. 

Ibis tour with (Joneral Rood ended my stair duties for a timo, as 
tho Rui'vey in Kashmir liad eonio to an end and Lnmsdun rejoined his 
nppoiutinout before Cbristmas. 


GlfArTKIl V. 

Towauds the close of the year 18,56, a rumour reached us tliat the 
Ami)’, l)o.st Mahomed Klui,n, was shortly c-xpocted to arrive at 
I’cisluuvar to meet tho Cliiof Coiiiinissiouor, Kir ifoliu Lawrouco, who 
had recently hocii mado a K.C.li. 

riofnro desci'iliing tho Amir’s visit and its results, it aooras doairablo 
that J siiould hrleily explain how and why tho visit was lirought about, 
and then endeavour to show what an important hniuing its results had 
on tho great crisis which oeciuTod so mio.xpioetedly a fuw months later. 

It will be remeinbored that tho murdorod Mackoson was aucooedod 
11.S (lommi)wionei' of I’eshawar by Horbort Edwardes, one of the moat 
roraarkablo men that tho Indian army has over produced, and who, as 
T have already mentioned, onlircly concurred in my father's expressed 
opijjimi as to ilw great advantage it would bo for tho Govornment of 
India to onto)' into more friendly relations with tlin Itulor of Kabul. 
'I?hcy hot!) hold that tlio conatiinb troubles all along our frontier were 
in a groat moMwa dno to tlio Ainir’s hostility, and that such troubles 
would inerouso ratlior than diniiniah unloss we could suoceod in 
eatabliBhinn an cnfenlo oorHiahs with Dost Mahomed. 
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In 1854 Edwardes had a corroapondonce with the Grovornnr-Gonoi'al 
on tho subject, and on one occasion expressed himself os follows : ‘ My 
own feeling is, that wo have nnioh injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to let by-gones bo by-gouca. It would contribute much 
to tho security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul. There is a aullonness in our present relations, as 
if both parties wore brooding over tho past, and expecting an oppor- 
tunity in tho future. This keeps up oxcitomont and unrest, and 
prevents our influence and institutions taking root. I should bo voi'.v 
glad to see a new account opened on tho basi.s of an open treaty of 
friendship and alliance.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was quite in accord with Edwardes. Ho thought it 
very desirable to be on bettor terms with Kabul, but believed tliis to bo 
a result diilioult to attain. ‘ I give you,’ ho said in a letter to Edwardes, 
‘ carte hkinchc, and if yon atm only bring about such a ro.sult as you 
propose, it will bo a new feather in your cap.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was supported by tho British Government in liis 
opinion as to the desirability of coining to a hotter understanding with 
the Amir. War with Russia was then imminent, and tho strained 
condition of European politics made it expedient that wo should be on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan. 

The Goveriior-Gcnorol thus wrote to Edwardes ; 

‘ Prospects of a war between Russia and Turkey are watched with 
interest by all. ... In England they are fidgety regarding this border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious for that doolarod amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate in your lottur.’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our imildiig 
ovorturea to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that timo the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardos’s policy in 
this matter. He admitted that it might be wise to renew inlorcoui’KO 
with tho Kabul ruler if ho first expressed his regret for previous mis- 
understandings ; but later ho wroto to Edwardes : 

‘ I dare say you are right ; still, I cannot divest myself of tho idea 
that it is a miatahe, and will end in mixing us up in Afghan politics 
and affairs more than is desirable. Tho strength wbieh a treaty can 
give ns seems to bo a delusion. It will bo like tho rood on which, if a 
man lean, it wiU break and pierce liis hand.’ 

John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lawronco, 
They urged that any advance on our part would bo looked upon as an 
indication of conscious wealtnoss ; and tho probability was that an 
arrogant, mitated Mussulman ruler would regal'd an overture as a 
proof of our necessity, and would make our necessity his opportunity. 
But Lord Dalhousie, while anxious to avoid any communication being 
made which could be liable to misconstrue tion, saw neither objection 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no unduo 
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(inxioty was displayed on oiir part. Tho Oovoruor-Q-enoral practically 
loft the matter in tlio hands of llldwardos, who lost no time in trying to 
attain tho dosirod object. Tho greatest forbearnneo and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to bring tho nogotialions to a Batistactory termina- 
tion, but they wore concluded at last, most Ruccossfnlly, and to 
Edwardes alone is due the credit. It is instrnotive to road the full 
record* of this todiouH and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it serves as 
an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and cironinloeution, con- 
trasted with tho straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote a letter to tho Governor-General couched in most 
satishotory toi'jn.s, Avhioh ho forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
coiifidouLial secretary, and which received, as it deserved, a very 
friendly reply. Tliis resulted in Dost Mahomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Bardar Qhniam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plouipotontiary in the negotiations. Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar in March, 1865, where he was mot hy tho 
Chiot Couitniasioner, and on tho 30th of that month the treaty was 
eonoluded. ‘ It guarani, eod that wo should respect the Amir’s posses- 
sions in Afghanistan, and never interfere with them ; while the Amir 
engaged .similarly to respect liritish territory, and to be the friend of 
onr friends and tho enemy of our enemies.’ 

The Oovoriioi'-Genoral had at hrst resolved to entrust to Edwardes 
the duty of mooting tho expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effoot wore issued. Put Edwardes, more an.xious for the success of 
tho negotiations than for his own honour and glory, wrote to Lord 
Ilalhonsio suggesting that the Government of India should bo repre- 
sented by tho Chief Commissioner of tho Punjab, and promising to 
afford Sir John Lawrence all the assistance in his power. Edwardes 
holiovod that tlio importance of tho treaty would bo enhanced in the 
eyes of tho Afghans hy tho presence of tho higher official ; and in this 
opinion tho Governor- General concurred. On tho conclusion of the 
troaty, Lord Dalhonsio wrote to Edn'ardos ; ‘ I coiigratnlato you and 
myself and all else concorned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have now lasted Just a year.' 

This treaty of March, 1855, was only pireliminary to that for the 
ratillcation of which the Amir came in porson to Peshawar the follow- 
ing year. 

Towards tho end of 1855 Dost Mahomed found himself in con- 
siderable difficulties, and appealed to us lor assistance. A revolt had 
occurred at Ilenit, and a Persian army was preparing to besiege that 
fortress ; tho chiefs and people of Kandahar wore disaffected ; and the 
province of Ballch was threatened with inva.sion both by tho King of 
Hokhara and by Turkoman hordes. Tho Amir looked upon Herat as 

* See ‘Memorials of Uio Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert 
W'hviird." ' ' 
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an integral part ot the Afghan douiiiiLons, aiul was very duHirons nt re- 
establisiiiug his authority over that jilaco and provoutiiig its falling into 
the hands of the I'crsians ; Imt ho felt himsi'lC loo weak to have any 
hope of sneoess without help from ua in niou and money. It was, 
thoreforo, Dost Mahonied’a iuloreat to couvinco the Britisli Gowjni- 
ment lliat the Sliah had infj’ingod the conditioiw of an engagement 
entered into with us in 1853, under wliicli I’eraia abandoned all idaim 
to Herat. Tho Amir thus liopcd to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his owii benclit, and to soeure our assistanee 
against the latter power. To further this do.sign, Iiost Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult with tho British iiutliorilies. 
Edwardes was in favour of tlio proposed vi.sit. John Lavvreneo was 
oppo.sed to it, saying ho did not lliink much good would result from such 
a meeting, because it could hardly bo anticipated that tlio views of tlio 
Amir and the British Government would emneido, and it 1 )ost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain wliat he wanted, his di.s.satisfaclion wuiihl bo a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these olijoe- 
tions, but in tiro end considered that they should be sot aside if llui 
Amir was in earnest in desiring a consultatioji. ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to oumply with his wisli,’ Lord DallioiiHio thouglit, ‘ ndght be 
rnisunderstood, and altlioiigh a meeting might load to disajipointnuint 
and diaagrcoiueut, it would, at any rate, put the relatioiusof the Britisli 
Oovornment witli tho Amir, as nigards llorat, upon a clear footing.’ 

IVhilothis discussion was going on, tho advance of a I’orsian army for 
the purpose of hosieging Herat, coii|ded with the insults olfcrod to the 
British flag at Teheran, led to the declaration of war hotvvomi England 
and Persia. Tho (Jhiof Coumiissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Aaiir that he would bo paid a periodical subsidy to aid him in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. On 
receiving these instructions, tho Chief Oomiuissioner directed Edward(‘s 
to invito the Amir to an iiiturviow. Dost Mahomed accepted the 
invitation, but before the auspicious mooting could talio place .Lord 
Dalhousie bad left India, and liord Canning reigned in his stcnul. 
Lord Dalhousie resigned on the ‘29th E’obruary, 1850, after liaving filled 
the arduous and reaponisiblo position of Govornor-Gonoral for no less 
than eight years, adding year by year fresh lustro to bis splendid 
reputation. 

The first day of 1B57 witnessed the mooting lietwoen tlio Amir of 
Ivabul and tho Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, ’i’lie Amir’s camp 
was pitched at tho month of the Kliyber Pass, and that of tho Chief 
Commissioner on tlio plain near Jamrud. Barr's troop of Horso 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
tho occasion of the Amir’s first visit to the Biiglisli camp, there was a 
force prosoiit of upward.s of 7,000 .soldiers, iiiciudiug tliroe reginioiit.s of 
British Infantry ; the troops lined the road for moi'o than a uiilo, and 
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it, was evidi'iit that, thoiv sli'onglh and soldiorly appear, auco inspired tiie 
Amir and his followers will) a rery salutary feeling of awo and 
admii'iition.* 

Tlio result of the coutorcJicOH betwoon theao two groat porsouages was 
an agroeiiKiiit confirniiiig tho treaty of llio year before. In addition, 
tlio Amir bound hiinsell to koop up a cerljiin uninber of I'ognlar troops 
for tlio defence of Afghanistan, so long as tho «'ar with I’orsia con- 
tinued, in consideration of a jnontlily subsidy of Its. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 ninskol.s. lie also eng.aged to conuminicato to tho Govern- 
inont of India any ovorturo.s ho iniglit rocoivo from I’erRia, and lio con- 
sented to allow llritish oillrers to visit certain parks of Ids dominions, 
oitlior for tlio juu'posc of ansi, sting his sulijocta against I’ersia, or to 
asoartain that the subsidy was properly applied. 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghanistan, first, 
because the policy of wlntdi tins was the oiiteoiuo was, as 1 have already 
shown, initiated by my father; and, secondly, because I do not think 
it is generally understood bow important to us were its results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds loft open from the first Afghan war, but it 
relieved Jliigland of a great anxiety at a time when Lhi'Diighout tho 
length and hn-adtli of India there was distruss, revolt, bloodshed, and 
biliter disli'ust of our Native troops. Dost Mahoiuod loyally licld to his 
migagoiuoata during tho troublous days of tho Mutiny which .so (juiokly 
followed this ailiauco, wlien, had lie turned against u.s, wo should 
assuredly have lost tho ruujab ; Delhi could never have beou taken; 
in faet, I do not see how any part of tho country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Malioinod’.s own people could not imdorstand 
Ills attitude. Tlioy frocpiontly came to liiiu during the Mutiny, throw- 
ing their turbans at Ids foot, and praying him as a Maboinodan to soizo 
that opportunity for destroying the ‘ infidels.’ ‘ Hoar the nows from 
Dollii,’ they urged ; ‘ see tlio dil1icullio.s tho Feiinghis are in. Why 
don't you load us on to take advantago of their wcakuoss, and win back 
I’csbawar V’ I' 

Dut I am iuilicipaliiig, and must return to niy narrative. 

'.rho clause of tho treaty which intoreatod mo pcr,sonally was that 
relating to British oflicors being allowed to visit Afghaiiiatan, to give 
oil'ect to which a Mission was despatcliod to Kandahar. It consisted 
of three officers, tho brothers Harry and I’oter Dumsdon, and Dr. 
Bellow, together with two of Bdwardos’s trusted Native Chiefs. The 
selection of I’etor Jjumsden as a nioinbor of this Mission again loft tho 
Deputy Assistant-Quartonnastor-Oonoralship vacant, and 1 was a 
second time apiiointcd to oll'iciato in his abstmoo. 

Shortly idtorwiirds the Goneriil of the division (Qonural Beed) started 
on his tour of inspection, taking uio with him as hi.s stal'f ofificor. 
Jliohun was the first place we visilod. Whether tho sepoys had then 
* ‘ M’cimiriuls of Major-Oeuoral Hir Ilorbort Edwardus.' f Ibid. 
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any knowledge o£ what was so soon to happen is doubtful. If tlioy 
had, there was no evidence that such was the ease. Nothing could 
have been more proper or respectful than their boliaviour ; no crimes 
were reported, no complaints were mado. Tho British olliccrs, cer- 
tainly, had not the slightest idea of tho storm that was brewing, for 
they spoke in tho warmest terms of their men. 

Nrom Jhelum we wont to Bawiil Bindi. John Lawrence happened 
to be in camp there at the time, mid looked on lit tho (jenorar.s in- 
spection. At the conclusion of the parade ho sent his secretary to a,sk 
mo if I would like to be appointed to tho Public Works Dopartmont. 
I respectfully declined tho offer, though very grateful for its having 
been made. Some of my friends doubted tho wisdom of my refusing 
a permanent civil appointment ; but it meant having to give up soldier- 
ing, which I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
ollioiating, I was already in tho deparlmont to wliicli of all others T 
wished to belong. 

Nowsherawas the last station wc visited. It was tho beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for parading troops. I there met for tho 
first time the present Commandor-iu-Chiof in India, General Bir George 
White, who was then a sub.altorn in tho 27th (Inni.sk-illing) Kogimont. 

I recollect tho commanding officer of tho .'5, '5th, the Native Infantry 
ooi’ps at this station, who liad served all his life with oloan-louking, 
closely-shaven Hindustanis, pointing witli a look of contempt, not to 
say disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain proportion of whom liad boon 
under recent orders enlisted in rogiiuontH of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to shave their beards 
and cut their hair. ‘ They quite spoil tho look of my regiment,’ ho 
said. In less than two months’ time tho Hindustanis, of whom tho 
Colonel was so loroud, had broken into open mutiny ; tho dospi.sod 
Silchs were the only men of tho regiment who remainod faithful ; and 
the commanding officer, a devoted soldier who lived for his rogimuut, 
and who implored that his men might not havo thoir arms taken away, 
as ho had ’ implicit confidence ’ in them, and would ‘ stake his life uu 
thoir fidelity,’ had blown his brains out because ho found that coii- 
fidonoe misplaced. 

Towards the end of April I was ordorod to report on tho (iapabilitios 
of Oherat (now well known to all who liavo been stationed at Pewhawav) 
as a sanatorium for Europoan soldiers. I spout two or throe day.s 
surveying tho hill and seai'chiug for water in tho neighbourhood. It 
was not safe to remaiir on tho top at night, bo I used to roturn each 
evening to the plain bolow, where my tout wa.s pitcliod. On ono 
occasion I was surprised to find a camp had risen up during my absoneo 
quite close to my tent. I discovered that it bolougod to Lioutonaut- 
Colonel John Nicholson, tho Deputy-Commisaionor, who was on his 
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tour of iimpi'ction, and very noon 1 received an invitation to dino with 
him, at which I was greatly pleased. Joliii Nicholson was a name to 
conjure with in tho T’uiijah. J had lieard it mentioned willi an amount 
of respect indeed, awo — Avliioh uo other miino could excite, and J was 
all cui'io.sd,y (o see tlio man whoso influcnco on the frontier was so 
groat that Ins word was law to tho refractory tribes amongst whom lie 
lived, lie had only lately arrived in reshawar, having been trans- 
ferred from Jhumu, a diflicult and troublesome district ruled liy him as 
it hail nevci' hoou ruled before, and whore lie made such a reputation 
for hinianll that, whilo ho was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier’ by Nord Oalhousic, ho was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loi'ed as much as they foared him. By sumo of tliein he 
was actually woi’shipped a.s a saint ; they formed themselves into a sect, 
aiul called theiuHelvos ‘ Nieliolscyns.’ Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly tlian any man T had over met before, or have over met 
hiiK'o. J have never soon anyone like him. TIo was the boau-ideal of 
a .suldici and a gi'utleimm. Ills appoaranoo was distinguished and 
coimiiamling, with a sonso of power about him winch to my mind was 
tho result of his liavingpas.scd so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless (a'jlie.smeu, with whom his autiiority was anpremo, Intercourse 
with this man amongst men miulo mo more eager than over to remain 
on the frontier, and I was seized with ambition to folhnv in iiis foot- 
stojiH. Had J never seen NicboLson again, 1 might have thought that 
tlio fuelings with which ho in.spircd mo wore to smuo oxteiit tha result 
of luy imagination, oxeitod by iho a-sUmishing stories I bad heard of 
his power and influuneo; my admiration, bowaver, for him was im- 
moasuraldy strengthonod whnn, a Cow wooks later, I sorved as bis staft 
ollicor, and had oppnrtunitios of observing more clo.sely his splendid 
soldierly ipin-lities and tiio workings of his grand, Rliuplo mind. 

It Wii,s tho end of April when 1 roturnod to reshawar from Cherat, 
and rajiidly gutting hot. On tho strength of being a B.A.Q.M.G., I 
had movud into a lictlor house tiuui I had hitherto boon able to afford, 
which I shared with Jdmitonant llovondon of tho Eiiginoei's. ’We 
were ju.st sottliug down and making ourselves ooiufortablo lor the long 
hot Aveathar, whoa all our plans wore upaot by tho breaking out of tho 
Mutiny. 


S 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Tiik first threatenings of coming trouble wore hom’d in the early part 
of 1857. During tire niontlis of February, March, and April, rumours 
reached us at Peshawar of mysterious cltuputtis (unloavoned ciiloi.s) 
being sent about the country with the object, it was alleged, of pre- 
paring the Natives for some forthcoming event. There was also an 
evident feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction in the miinls of the sepoys. 
We heard that the 19th Native Infantry at Berhampuv, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, bad broken open the bolls-of- 
arms,* and forcibly taken possession of their mnskets and ammunition ; 
that a sepoy named Mangnl Pandy,f belonging to the l!4th Native 
Infantry at Earrackpore, had attacked and severely wounded the 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of his regiment ; that it was found neces- 
sary to disband the lOtli on the .90th Marcli, and the 84th on the 
6th May ; that bungalows had been burnt in several stations ; and that 
the sepoys at the Schools of Musketry had objected to use the cart- 
ridges served out with the now rifles, because, it was assorted, they 
were greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, the one being as 
obnoxious to the prejudices of tlio Hindu ns the other is to those of the 
Mussulman, 

It seems strange on looking back that tlioso many warning.s should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there Bhould have b(;en no 
suspicion amongst the oflicors serving with Native roginionts that dis- 
content was universal amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of the 
whole Bengal Army was imminent. But at that time the rolianoe on 
the fidelity of the Native troops was unbounded, and oflicors believed 
implicitly in the contentment and loyalty of their men. fl’hoir faitli in 
them was extraordinary. Even after half the Native army Ivad 
mutinied and many oflioers had been murdered, those belonging to 
the remaining regiments could not believe that their own jiarliaular 
men could be guilty of treachery. 

At Peshawar there was not the slightest suspicion of the e.xtont to 
which the evil had spread, and we were quite thunderstruck when, on 
the evening of the 11th May, as wo were sitting at mess, the tolograplr 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitomont, a telegram in his hand, 
which proved to be a message from Delhi ‘to all stations in the Punjab,' 
conveying the startling intelligence that a very serious outl)reak had 
occurred at Meerut the previous evening, tlmt some of the troo])(!rH 
from there had aheady reached Delhi, that the Native soldiers at the 

* Place where the arms and aocoutrenients of Native reiriiiients wore 
kept. 

t This name was the origin of the sepoys generally liuing called Piindiiis. 
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liittcr jilaec had joined tlio uiutiiinorK, and tluil, many olliccrs and 
rosidoiits at both stations had been killed. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, cominandiiig the Ifitli Irregular 
Cavalry, who happened to bo dining at moss that evening, was the first 
to recover from tlie state of eonsternatioii into which rve were throw'n 
by the reading of this telegram. He told us it was of tlie utmost im- 
portance tliat the Cojumissionor and the General should at once bo put 
in possession of this astounding news, and at the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative nooesaity for keeping it secret. 

Davidson then hurried off to the Comniissionor, who with his deputy, 
Nicliolaon, lived within a stonc’s-throw of the mess. Edwardes drove 
ai once to the Gonorara house, while Nicholson came to our mess. 
He too pointed out to ua tho importance of preventing tlie news from 
getting about and of keeping it as long as possible from the Native 
soldiers. 

bad at I’oaliawar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 
Native Infantry, not less than 0,000 men, while tlio strength of the two 
British regiments and the Artillery did not exceed 2,000. This Eiu’opean 
force was more than sufficient to cope with the eight Native corps, but 
in the event of any general disturbance amongst the Native troops, wo 
had to calculate on the probability of their being .joined by the ,00,000 
inhabilaulg of tho city, and, indeed, by the entire population of the 
L’esliawar valley ; not to speak of tho tribes all along the border, wlio 
wore sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay of oven a 
few hours in tho sepoys becoming aware of the disastrous ocourronoes 
at Meerut and Dellii meant a great deal to us. 

Eortunatoly for India, there wore good men and true at Peshawar in 
those days, wliou hesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it is worthy of note that they were comxrarativoly young men— 
Edwardes was tUirty-sevon, Nicdiolson thirty-five ; Neville Chamber' 
lain, the distinguished Commandant of tho Punjab Frontier Force (who 
was hastily summoned from TIohat, whore he happened to be on his 
tour of inspection), was thirty-soven ; and tho Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
though much older, boing sixty -five, was not only exceptionally young for 
his years and full of enei-gy and inlolligenoo, but actually much younger 
than the average of General offieora commanding stations in India. 

At tmoB, on hearing of tho Mutiny, Edwardes, acting in unison with 
Nioliolson, sent to the post-office and laid hands on all Native corre- 
spondence ; the letters they thus secured showed but too plainly how 
necossary wa.s this precaution. Tire number of seditious papers seized 
was alarmingly groat ; they wore for the most part couched in figurative 
and enigmatical language, but it was quite suliiciontly clear from them 
that every Native regiment in tho garrison was more or less implioated 
and prepared to join tho robol movement. 
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A strong interest attaelioa to these letters, for they brought to light 
the true feeling of the Natives towards us at the time, and it was 
evident from them that the sepoys h.ad really been rnado to boliovo 
that we intended to destroy their caste by various unholy deviooa, of 
which the issue of contaminating cartridges was one. 'I'ho seeds of 
disaffection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for realizing their hope of overthrowing our rule, uiaiu- 
tained as it was by a mere handful of Europeans iiitho midst of a ^'ast 
population of Asiatics. This fcoliiig of antugonism, only guoasod at 
before, was plainly revealed in these letters, never intondod to moot 
the European eye. Some corps did not appear to bo quite so guilty as 
others, but there could now be no doubt that all were taiiilod with dis- 
loyalty, and that none of the Hindustani troops could any longer bo 
trusted. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, I received a note from 
the General commanding the division direoting mo to present mysdf 
at his house the following morning, which I accordingly did. Jlosides 
General Eecd I found there the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton; the Com- 
uiissionor, Herbert Edwardos; the Deputy Cominissiouer, .lolm 
Nicholson; Brigadier Neville Gliamberlain, and Captain Wriglit, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, who, like myself, had boon sum- 
moned to record tlio decisions that might ho arrived at. 

This meeting was a most momentous one, ami I rumombor being 
greatly impressed with the calm and comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion taken by Edwardos and Nicholson. 'I’Jioy had already boon in 
communication with the Chief Commissioner, and had, previous to llio 
meeting, received a telegram from him approving gouorally of Iho 
several proposals they ooulomplaled. John Law'ronco also informed 
them that the authorities at Lahore had decided on disarming the 
Native troops at Mian Mir that very morning. 

The problem to be solved was how the Punjab could best bo mndo 
secure with the small force of British troops aviiilablo— all told not 
more than 15,000, with 84 guns — against upwards of (15,000 Nativcis 
of whom 42,000 were Hindustanis), with 62 guns.* In all stations 

At Meerut, Dcdhi, and Rurki, aud in the Punjab thore wore : 

Vrilish I'l'oniis. 

2 Regiments of Cavalry - - - 1,416 

12 Regiments of Infantry - - - '12)62-1 

9 Troops of Horse Artiflerv - - l'oi7 - 04 

5 Light Field Batteries *- - . ’415 . 3Q 

10 Companies of Foot Artillerymen - 837 

ToOd - ■ 16 .‘in.'l . 8 1 
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Native troops preponderated, and in some there were no European 
soldiers at all. 

Edwiirdes and Nicholson gave it as their opinion that the onlyohanoo 
of keeping the I’lnijab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hindustanis. They undertook to counnuuicate, regarding the 
raising of levies and fresh troop.s, rvith thoir friends and aequaintanoes 
along tlio border, who had proved such staunch allies in 1848-49, when 
we wore fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re- 
sponded to tile demand made upon thorn, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
boh.aved, will be soon hereafter. 

Amongst other luntters of iniportanee, it was proposed bj' those two 
able sohlior-c'ivilians, Edwardos and Nicholson, that General Eeod, as 
tho .senior oflicer intho Punjab, should join the Chief Commissioner at 
llawal Piudi, lonviug Brigadier Cotton in command at Peshawar; that 
a jrovablo Column, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place in tho Punjab,* prepared to move in any direction 


A'ntii'fl J' roups. 

MBN. (iU.VS. 

7 Ki'giuieiils 111' Light Cavalry - - 

li Kegiiiiejits of Irregular Oav.alry and 

(iuides Cavalry - - - 8,.'ili) 

!!1 ilegiineiits of Kogular Infantry - 1 
1;') Il(‘giinent.s of Irrugular Infantry and > 50,188 
(itiicles Infantry ■ - - ) 


3 Troops of Tforso Artillery 

411 ■ 

18 

(1 Tdglit I'lcdil Batteries 

yso ■ 

80 (3 batteries had only 

2 Momilain PjatierieH 

192 

4 guns oaoh) 

14 (1 battery had 8, the 

3 Companie.s of Foot Artillery - 
IJead-Qiiiu'tiu's ami 12 Companies of 
Sapper.s and Miners - 

330 

otlior 6 guns) 

1,394 



T.)lal - - 0.5,478 - 02 

Tiie aliovi! ligiire.s .slinw the trrojis at full strength. Tlioro were jirohably 
not ninro than 15,000 llritish soldiors in tho Punjab aviUlal)lo for duty iu 
May, 1857. 

* Till! original proposal was that the Movable Column .should he formed at 
.IlKiluni, ami composed of tlie 2-Ah Footirom Eaval Piudi, the. 27lh Foot from 
Novvshera, a troop of Ilorso Artillery from Peshawar, a Native, Field Battery 
I'rom .llielum, the (Iiiidus i'rom Miu'dun, tho 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Rawal Pindi, tho Kuimum liattalion from Mui'i'co, tlio l.st Punjab Infantry 
from Bainm, and a wing of tho 2nd Pimjab Cavalry from Kohat. But events 
developed so rapidly tliat Ixiforo tho column was funned every one of these 
troops was otherwise employed. It was thought mnvi,so to unduly weaken the 
Peshavar valley ; tlio troo]) of Horso Artillery, therefore, stood fast, the 27m 
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Avhero its serviooss might be required ; tliat the Hindustani regiments 
should be scattered as much as possible, in order to prevent dangerous 
combinations ; that a detachment of I’linjab Infantry from Ivohat 
should replace the Hindustani sepoys in the fort of Attook, '(vhioh was 
a very important position, as it contained a magazine, and covered the 
passage of the Indus; and that a small guard of Path an levies, under 
a tried and trusty frontier Native officer, should bo placed in charge of 
'the Attook ferry. 

All these proposals were cordially and unauimously agreed to by the 
military authorities present. 

Tile question of the command of the Movable Column was thou 
discussed. It was considered essential that the officer solectod should, 
in addition to other necessary qualifications, have considorablo o.vpericinco 
of the country, and an intimate knowledge of Native soldiers. It was 
no ordinary command. On tho action of the Movable Column would 
depend, to a great o.vtent, tho maintenance of peace and order through- 
out tho Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a crisis, tho best man must 
bo selected, irrospeotivo of seniority. It was a position for which Cotton 
and Nicholson would have given irnieli, and for which they wore well 
qualified, but there was important work for them to do at I’csliawav. 
Neville Chamberlain was available, and there was a general conseuBUS 
of opinion that he sliould bo appointed. It was necessary, lunvcivor, to 
refer the matter to the Chief Commissioner, with a request that ho 
would submit it for tho orders of the Coiiimandor-in-Chiof. This course 
was adopted, and in a few hours a repl.y was roooivod from G-onoriil 
Anson nominating Chamberlain to tho command. My aa.viety as to 
the Commander -in-Chiof 'a decision was very considorablo ; for Jlrigadicr 
Chamberlahi, to my inflnito delight and astonislmiont, had oflbred, in 
tho event of his being appointed, to tako mo with him a.s his stai'l' 
officer — the most wonderful piece of good fortune that could have (anno 
to me ; my readers must imagine my feelings, for it is impoissiblo for 
me to describe them. My most sanguine hopes Beemccl about to be 
more than realized ; for though the serious aspect of affairs seumod to 
promise the chance of active service, I little thought that 1 should b(i 
lucky enough to bo employed as tho staff offioer of such a distiiiguisliod 
soldier as Neville Chamberlain. 

When the meeting was over I was ordered to talce tho several 
messages, whioh Wright and I had written out, to the tolegrapli ol'lloo, 


Foot was halted at Attock, and the 2.Jtli Foot and Kuninnn battalion wore kept; 
at thoir stations ready to move towards the fronlier. I'ho Ruid<w, 2nd I’tinjab 
Cavalry, and 1st Punjab Infantry were ordered toUollii, and t he Kitli irregtilar 
Cavalry ami the Native Field Battery were not ooiisid(;r(!il .snllieiently loyal to 
be em])loyed on sueh a duty. Eventually, the column was I'ormbd of one 
troop of Horse Artillery, one Field Battery, and one Infantry rcginioiil, all 
British and »11 from ginProt. 
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and see Ihoin despatched inyaclf ; as lliey disclosed more or less the 
inoasiu'os that had boon decided upon, it was necessary to avoid any 
ohiiiiee of their falling into the hands of Native clerks. One of the 
luessageH'’'" contained a sninmai'y of the proceedings of the council, and 
was addressed to the cominandijig officers of all stations in the Punjab, 
with the view of imparting confidence, and lotting thorn know what 
steps were being taken for the protection of the British residents 
throughout tlie province. This duty having been carried out, I returned 
homo in n not unpleasant frame of miud, tor though the crisis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and tho end doubtful, the excitement 
was great. There wore stirring times in store for us, when every man’s 
powers would he tested, and tho hopefulness of youth inclined me to 
look only on tho bi'ight sido of the situation. 

My equanimity was somewhat disturbed later in tlio day by an 
occurrence which caused mo a good deal of annoyanoo at the time, 
though it soon passed away. Nicholson enmo to my house and told me 
that tho proceedings at the meeting that morning liad in some un- 
accountable manner beoomo known ; and he added, much to niy 
disgust, that it was thought I might perhaps have boon guilty of the 
indiscretion of divulging ihcm. 1 was v'ery angry, for I had appreciated 
as imicli as anyone tlio immense importance of keeping the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret ; and I could not help showing soinotliing of 
tho indignation 1 felt at its having been thought possible that I could 
betray tho conlldonco reposed in mo.- I denied most positively having 
done so ; upon which Nicholson suggested that wc should proceed 
together to tho telegraph office and see whether the information could 
have leaked out from there. Tho signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nioliolson’s imposing presence and austere manner -wore quite too much 
for him ; ho was completely cowed, and, after a tew hesitating denials, 

*■ The full t(^xt of the inoHsiigo was ns follows ; 

‘Brom ficiinral lloed, I’l'.shiiwar. 

‘ To .Sir .lolin Lawi-oncc, Ihiwal I’indi, the Oommiuidei'-in-CbioF, Simla, and 
ollidiu's ooiiunaiidiiig all stnthnis in tlio Punjab re.spootivoly ; to be for- 
warded by tlio assi.stiiiit iii ohnrgo of tho telegraph oilico, or jiost, as tlio 
case may lio. 

‘Tho soiiinr military officer in the Punjah, Major-flenoral Reed, having tiii.s 
iiioniiiig I'ocoivod nows of i.hn disaniiiiig nf the troop.s at Miiui Mir, a ornmcil 
of war was liold, coii.Hi.stiiig of floiieral Rood, llriginlier ('otton, Brigadier 
Novillo Oliiuiilmrliiin, Uoloiicl Hilwardos, and Colonel Nicliolaoii, and the 
following iiipiisiu'os wore ilocidoil on, siihjoiit to tho oonfirniation of llio Com- 
inaudor-in-Cliinf. fJonoral Ilocd iissninea tho chief military command in the 
Puiiiali ; hi.s lIoiid-QuiirlCTs will ho tho Hoad-Q,narlor.s of tlio Punjab Civil 
(jovorniiiont, and a klovahlo Oolniiiii will he foruiod at Jlicluiii at once, con- 
sisting of [the troops woro hero detailed], Tho iicceKSiny orilor.s for this 
ooluimi have lioou issued. The colunin will niovo on every pioint in the 
Punjab wluii'o o]ioii inntiny ronniros to he put down liy forue, and officers 
oom'manding at all stntioiia in the Punjab will oo-operato with the column.’ 
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he admitted liaviiig satisfied the curiosity of a frieiul wlio liiid inquired 
of him liow the authorities intended to deal with the crisis. This wa.s 
enough, and I was cleared. The result to uio of tliis unpleasant 
incidont was a delightful increase of intinmey with llio man for wlioin 
above all others I had the gro.atCHt admiration and most jn'ofouud 
respect. As if to make up for his iiioniontary inju.sliee, Kiiiiolson wa.s 
kinder to mo than ever, and I felt I had gained in him a Jlwu and 
constant friend. So ended that eventful day. 

At that time it was the custom for ii staff officer, who had ehargo of 
any Govornmcnl property, to liave ,a guard of Native Boldu.'rs in charge 
of his house. That night it happened that my guard was furnished iiy 
the fidth Native Infantry, a regiment wdth a particularly bad reputation, 
and which had, in order to give effect to the moa.sures proposed at the 
morning’s meeting, been ordered to leave Pcshawai' and proceed to the 
outposts. The intoroeptod letters showed that this regiment was ou 
the point of mutinying, and 1 could not help feeling, as 1 lay down ou 
my bed, which, as usual in the hot weather, was placinl in tho verandah 
for the sake of coolness, how coinplctoly I was at tho mercy ef tbi! 
BDutry who walked up and downwitliiii a few feet of me. I’ertmiately, 
he was not aware that his regiment was snspocted, and could not know 
the reason for the sudden order to march, or my careor might have 
been ended then and there. 

'Within a week from that time I had started for Itavviil L’indi f.o bo 
ready to join tho Movahlo Column, which was to be foruKsl at 
Wazirabad as soon as the troop.s could ho got togetlier. 1 toolc witli 
me only just enough kit for a hot-weather march, and left everything 
standing in iny house just as it was, little thinking that I sliould never 
return to it or bo quartered in Teshawar again. 


OHArTEB VII. 

Befoee proceeding with the account of my experiences with the Jlov'ablo 
Column, and the subsequent operations for tlio suppression of tlu' 
rebellion, in which I was fortunate enough to take pfirl, it will, I tliiiik, 
be advisable, for the better understanding of the whole siUiation, to 
devote a little time to tho oonsidcratiou of tlin iirogres.s of cv'ciits from 
tho first appearance of symptoms of disalTcclion in (jowev Bengal, to tlie 
crisis I have just been describing, when Peshawar hecamo iii\’olvcd in 
the general disturbance. 

The siibstituliou of a new rifle for tho old musket with whic.h the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entailed a dinbront kind of drill ; and 
in order that this drill should bo speedily learned by the whole Native 
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anny, depots were formed at convenient places for the instruction of 
selected men from every corps, who, on Ijoconiinp; proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of lliuse depots was at 
Dnin-Duiii, and ns early as the 24t.h January General Hearsay, com- 
luanding the Prosidoney division, I'cported to Head- (Quarters that he 
perceived nn ‘ unpleasant feeling ’ amongst the Native soldiers learning 
tho now drill, eiuisod by a belief instilled into them ‘ by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,’ that they were to be forced to embrace 
Christianity, and that for the furtherance of this object tho now ball- 
cartridges received from tho arsenal at Fort William wore greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows, with tho intention of violating tho religious 
prejudices and destroying the casto of those who would have to bite 
them. 

A little later vai'ious acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
in tho command, and Hearsay became more than over convinced that 
lliore was grave dissati.sfaction amongst tho troops. He therefore 
ordered a Gourl of In<iuiry to bo held to enable him to ascertain the 
real cause of tho ill-feeling which so (ividcntly existed. 

In tho (leneral’s opinion, tho statements recorded in the proceedings 
of this Gourt clearl,v (.'stablisIioJ the fact, lliat tlio Native oilicers and 
sepoys were nndo\d)toilly imbned with tho belief that an unholy 
mi.xturo of oew’.s fat and lard had boon used in tho manufacture of tho 
new cartridge, and ho rociommondcd that tho rillo ammunition should 
in future bo mado up with the same description of paper that had alway.s 
been used for tho musket- cartridge, which, he conceived, would put an 
cud to thoir susiucious and uneasiness. 

Tlio General, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the old paper for tho now cartridge, ns tho bora of the rifle being 
nrach smallor than that of the musket, thinner paper was indisponsable ; 
and ho was directed to inform tlio sepoys that the new paper, though 
tougher and less bulky, was made of exactly the same material ns tho 
old, With respect to tho lubricating mixture, ho was to aimoimce that 
the Government had authorised the preparation of a grease, composed 
of wax and oil, which was to be mado up and applied to tho cartridges 
by tho men tbomHelve.s. These orders were carefully explained to the 
Native troops, but without any good result. Their religious objection 
to the now carlriilgo was not removed, and they frankly aeknowledgsd 
their fears. 

On the (ith February an oflicer of tho b4th Native Infantry at 
1 iarrackporo was informed by a sepoy of his company that tho four 
Native regiments at that station, fearing that they would bo forced to 
destroy their caste and become Clmsliana, had determined to rise 
against thoir olhcors, and when they had pluudorod and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Galcutla and try to seize Fort William, or, if 
that proved beyond their powers, to take possession of tho treasury. 
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This ciroumstancG was reported to Govormiiimt by Gonoral Hearsay 
on the lltli rabroary. In the same letter ho said, ‘ Wo have at 
Barraohpore been living npon a mine ready for explosion,’ and he 
reported a story whioh had reached him from Duin-I)nm of a 80 ]ioy, on 
his way to cook his food with his lola-'- full of wai.or, moetinn; a low- 
caste man belonging to the arsenal whore the I'lnlield cartridges were 
being manufactured. This man, it was said, asked the sepoy to allow 
him to drink from his lota. The sepoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying: 
‘ I have scoured my lota.,- you will defile it by your touch.’ The low- 
caste man replied : ‘ Yon think much of your caste, but wait a little ; 
the S a, liih- In (f 'ltd will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow’s fat, and 
then where will your caste be ?’ Tlio sepoy no doubt believed the man, 
and told Ihs oomr.'idos what was about to happen, and tho report 
rapidly spread to other stations. 

Early in Jlurch several of the Hindu sepoys belonging i.o tho Bum- 
Duni School of Musketry expressed their unwillingness to bite tlui now 
cartridge, and ibo Commandant proposed that tho drill should ho altered 
so as to admit of the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Ifearsay 
supported tho proposal, remarking that tho new mode of loading need 
not be made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part of the 
drill for tho new weapon. Events, however, moved so quickly that, 
before sanction could bo received to this suggestion, tho troops at Bor- 
hampur had broken into open mutiny. They refused to receive their 
ammunition, on the ground of its being polluted, oven after it ^vas 
e.xplained to them that they wore not being given tho now earlridgos, 
but those whioh had been made up in tlio regiment a year boforo, Tlmt 
night they broke open tho bolls-of-arms, and carried off their muslmts. 

The Government then became aware that prompt action was nocos- 
sary. They decided that such open mutiny could not be excused on tlio 
grounds of religious scruples, and ordered the regiment to be disimnded. 
As Borhampur was somewhat isolated, and some clistanco from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment sliould lake 
place at the Head-Quarters of tho Presidency division, and tlio l!)tli 
Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to mareh to Barracltporo. 

Tho revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Canning and 
his advisers tho perilous position of Lower Bengal, owing to tho paucity 
of Eiu'opean troops. 'Weil may the authorities have been .startled, for 
between Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of 900 miles, there wore only 
four regiments of British infantry and a few scattered Artillerymen, 
numbering in all less than 5,000, while tho Native troops amounted to 
upwards of 55,000. One of tho four Infantry regiments was at Port 

A metal driukiiig vc.S3el, wliicli the Hindu religiously guards iigaiimt 
deiileinuul, ttud to ■wliicli ho clings as a oherishod posttssiou when ho 1ms 
nothing else belonging to him in the -world. 

■f European olTicura. 
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William ; but as only a portion of it could bo spared for the disband- 
ment of tbo lOtli, a spooial steamer was despatched to Bangoon to bring 
o\'or the 84tli Foot. Tiiis regiment readied Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the iilat the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
til river Iluglily, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homes. 
They behaved in the most orderly manner on the march from Ber- 
hampur and throughout the proceedings, and as they left the parade- 
ground they ehcored Goiioral Hearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well pleased at being let off bo easily. 

At Barrackporo itself an outbreak liad occurred tvvo days before in 
the fl4th Native Infantry. As I have already related, the sepoy, Mangal 
I’andy, sliot at tho sergeant-major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happouod, galloped to tho parade-ground. As ho neared the 
(luarter-guard ho was fired at, and his horse shot by tho miitiiioor, who 
then badly wounded liim with a sword as ho was trying to disentangle 
himself from tlio fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly grasping the position of affairs, rode straight at 
Mangal Bandy, who .stood at bay with his musket loaded, ready to 
roooivo Jiim. Tbero was a shot, the whistle of a buUet, and a man fell 
to tho ground — but not the General ; it was tlie fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at tho last moment had discharged tho contents of his musket into 
his own breast I The wrotohod man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness by tho sepoys of his regiment, who stood by while he attacked 
tho Adjutant, and would have allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but they were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
Pandy was not dead. He was taken to tho hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a Court-Martial composed of Native officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in tho presence of all the troops at Barrackpore. Tho 
Native officer in command of tho quarter-guard mot tho same fate, and 
tho regiment was then di.sbaiidod. 

Tho orders tor tho disbandment of the 19th and Blth Native Infantry 
wore directed to bo resid to every Native corps in the sorvice, audit was 
hoped that tho ([uick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
would chock tho spirit of mutiny throughout the army. For a time 
this hope appeared to ho justi/iod. Satisfactory reports wore received 
from different parts of Bengal, and anything Hite a serious or general 
outbreak was oortuinlv not contcmplatod by tho authorities. General 
Hoar.say reported to Government that ho had directed the European 
troops, temporarily located at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, ns he did not think it probable that ho would requho 
their presence again. About the samo time Sir John Lawrence, after 
visiting the Musketry School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each niiidustaui regiment had a Europieim sorgoant-major and quarter- 
mas tor-sorf'uaut. 
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Goveriior-G-euer.'i.'l of tlio aspecl of affairs intVie Ttuljab. Lord Garming 
and his advisors, owing to these favourable reports, were oil the point 
of sending the 84th Foot baolc to Burma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous oocurronces at Meerut and IJelhi. 

The Meerut division was oomiiiaiidcd by Major-General Hewitt, an 
oflioer of fifty years’ service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Ardidale dVilson, Commandant of the Bengal Artillery. The garrison 
consisted of the 0th Bi'agoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st Bat- 
talion 00th Rifles, and three Native corps — the ISrd Light Cavalry, and 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantrj'. 

Towards the end of April incendiary fires began to take place, and 
the Native soldiers evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their officers. Tho.so signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 8rd Light Cavalry to roooivo their 
cartridges, although the oomiuanding officer carefully explained to them 
that they wore not the new cartridges, but the \'ory same they had 
always used, and that according to the now drill they wore not rctjiiirod 
to bite them when loading their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry tvas Iteld to investigate the matter, composed 
entirely of Native otlieers, three of whom belonged to the offoiiding 
regiment. The verdict of the Court >\’as that ]io iido(inalo eauso coiild 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refu.sing to receive and u.se 
the cartridges that were served out. ‘The only eonelu,sion the tloiirl 
can arrive at in regard to this point i.s that a roport seonis to have got 
abroad which in some vague lorm attaches suspicion of impurity to the 
materials used for making those cartridgo.s, but the Court ai'u 
unanimously of opinion that there is nothing whatever objuotionablo 
in the cartridges of the 8rd Regiment Light Cavalry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore without in the slightest d(!greo 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and it 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must bo false.’ Tliis 
opinion, it must be remembered, was the opinion of Natives, not 
Europeans, and was give” only sixteen days before the outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully reviowig the evidence brought before tlio Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by the Native officers who composed 
it, the Oommandor-in-Chief decided to try the eighty-live men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their owm countrymen. The Court was formed of six 
Maliomedana and nine Hindus, six Native oilicers being brought over 
from Delhi for the purpose. 

The prisoners wore tried on the 8th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ton years. 

The following morninr' there w'as a parade of the whole of l.ho Moomt 
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gfirrison, and tlie finding and Houlence oi llio Oourb wore read to the 
men- 'I’lio oighty-fivo troopers wove tlion stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastonud on thoir ankles. As each culpiit was marched 
forward, ho called on his comrades to rosenie him, but no response came 
from the ranks ; and when the ceremony wa.s finished the pri.sonora 
were marched do'wn tlio lino and escorted to the gaol. In his report of 
tho parade to Army Hoad-Qnarters, General Hewitt stated that ‘ the 
lunjority of tlie prisoners Boomed to feel acutely the degradation to 
which thoir folly and inaubordinaliou had brought them. The I'e- 
luaindur of tho troops are behaving steady and soldier-like.’ 

Tho aotinn of tho Hoerut authorities in putting the prisoners in irons 
on tho parade-ground, in tho proseneo of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disupproval q£ the Coin- 
niandor-m-Chiof and tho Governor-fTeneral. The former expressed hia 
regret at tho uuuaual procedure. The latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed hiiasolf : ‘ Tho riveting of the men’s fetters on parade, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in tho presence of many who wore 
already ill-disposod and many who believed i)i the cartridge fable, must 
have stung tho bi'igade to tho (piick. Tho consigning tlio eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other tliim a Native 
guard over tlunu was folly that is iiieonecivaldo.’ 

Tlio procedure ^vas no doubt unusual, and it eoi’tainly %vn3 most im- 
prudent, under tho cireumstances, to trust tho gaol to a Native guard. 
I think also, considering the numhei’ of the prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for riveting tho fetters, that it wa.s not judicious to 
subject tho troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and pationco ; but, boforo acquiescing in Lord Canning’s sweeping eon- 
domiiation, it should bo considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a dotorront oll'cct on those who were lilcely to follow the 
bad example that had boon sot them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious. General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make tho pimishmeut as marked and public as possible. 

Tlio next day was Sunday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath calm ; but there was an 
uiidorciUTcnt of unrest— tlioro was considerablo commotion in the Native 
bazaars, which wore unusually crowded, and had not tho European 
ollioers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs might have 
been perceived amongst tho Native Boldicm of preparation for Bome 
untoward event. 

It was late in the day before the storm burst. Tho Chaplain of 
Meerut tells us that ho was about to start with his wife for evening 
service, when tho Native nurse warned them of coming danger, beseech- 
ing her mistress to remain indoors, and, on being asked to explain, 
saying there would bo a fight with the sepoys. The idea seemed 
incredible, and tho Chaplain would have paid no attention to tho 
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warning hatl not his wifo boon gruatly aliinnod. A 1 1 lov oanioBli request 
ho took his two children with tlioin in tlio cavriago, iustoad of luaviug 
them in tiie house with the ayah, as had bcoii intemdod. It was soon 
apparent that the tiytvli had not spoken without reason, for before the 
church was reached aoiiiids of musketry were hoard and colanuis of 
smoke ■were seen rising above the (jiiarter occupied hy the Native troo])s. 
As the Chaplai]-! arrived at the church enclosure, the buglers of the OOtli 
llifles, who were drawn up ready to enter the eliurch, sounded the 
‘ alarm ’ and the ‘ assembly.’ The parade was dismissed, and as llio 
British soldiers rushed to the bar-racks for their arms and aimuunition, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to their homes, others to seek 
safety in the ucarost quarlor-gnard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for onr soldiers to attend Divino 
Service unarmed, save with their side-arms. Tiro Native aoldiors were 
aware of this, and they no doidrt calculated on the OOlh lliflos being 
safe and almost dofoncolc.ss inside tlio clinrch as soon as the bells coaacul 
tolling, 'What they were not aware of was the fact tiiat, owing to the 
lengthening days and the increasing heat, tlio evening church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on tho previon.s Sunday, 'riic 
mutineers therefore showed their hand half an iunit too soon, and as 
they galloped down tho ftOtU Eitlos linos they camo upon tho moii fully 
armed and rapidly C, ailing in. Being tluis disappoiutod in tlioir hopci of 
surprising tho white soldiers, tho Urd Cavalry procooded without a 
moment’s delay to tho gaol, broke into tho coIIb, and roleasod their 
eighty-flvo comrades and all the other priaonei-H, about 1,200 in munhor. 

■While this was going on, tho two Native Infantry rogimonts 
assembled on. their respective parade-grounds in wild oxcitomont, dis- 
charging their muskets at random, and sotting lU-o to thoir oim hut.s. 
The British oSieera, hearing the tumult, hastened to thoir linos and did 
their best to restore order, but iu vaiu. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to throats and ontroatios. They did nut 
attack their own officBrs, but warned them to got .way, telling them 
the Company’s ‘ raj'* was at an end. Their clomcnoy, however, did 
not extend to officers of other regimonls. 

Colonel Finnis, who had served forty years with tho sepoys, and 
firmly believed in their loyalty, was tho first victim ; he foil riddled 
with bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhorting the men 
of Ills own regiment (the 11th) to be true to thoir salt. Tho work of 
destruction then began in earnest, in which tho population from the 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages eagerly joined, for (as tho Com- 
miasioner reported) -they wore armed and ready for tlio onslaught hoforo 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly showing how porfootly thoy 
were aware of what was about to happen. Thoy ]iourod fortli in 
thousands from every direetion, and in a surprisingly short time ahuo.st 

• Pule 
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every bungalow belonging to a Britiah oflicer aerving with N ativo troops 
was gutted ami biiriB. Boaidos Colonel I'lnnis, seven ol'iicers, three 
oflicors’ wives, two childi'on, and every stray European man, woman and 
child in tlie outskirts o£ the cantoninents wore massacred. 

It was now time for the sepoys to think of themselves. They had 
thrown olT all (dlcgianco to the Sarkar;* they had been guilty of 
murder, robbery, and ineondiarisiu, and they Icnow that retribution 
must speedily overtake them if they remained at Meerut ; they there- 
fore lost no time in making their escape towards Delhi. They had 
had ample opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, who had come to Meerut ns niombors of the Court-Martial 
on the men of the iird Light Cavalry, and they know perfectly well 
that the troops at Delhi woro pi’cparod to help them to seize the 
magazine and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty. ‘ To Delhi 1 To 
Delhi 1’ was their cry, and off they went, leaving naught behind them 
in their linos but the smoulderiug liro.s of their officers' liouscs and the 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will bo asked. Whore were the British troop.s ? Where indeed ? 
On, the altiriu boiug given, the British troops got under anus ‘ in an 
incredibly short time,’ but there was unaccountable delay in marching 
them to the spot whore their help was so greatly needed. Tlio 
Carabineers occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 
Infantry lines, the 60th IMcs were only about a mile and a Jmlf away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th. The Brigadier (MTlson) 
despatched one company of the Billes to guard the treasury, another ha 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remainder, accompanied by 
the Cavabmoera and Artillery, ho leisurely proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry lines. It was almost dark when he arrived, but there 
was light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered oOicors lying about, in what a merciless spirit 
the revolt hud boon perpetrated. A few shots were fired from behind 
the burning huts, but not a single living being was visible, o.xeept two or 
throe Native troopers who woro dimly perceptible in the distance 
coming from the direction of tho gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body had vanished. But whither? A lengthened dis- 
cussion took place as to what Avas tho best course to pursue, which only 
resulted in the troops being inarched back to their own end of the 
cantonment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. The General 
and Brigadier, misled by tlio tumult in the city, which they could 
distinctly hoar, came to the conclusion that the sepoys had congregated 
within its walla and might shortly be o.xpocted to attack that part of the 
station where tho European residents chiefly liA'od. It was not dis- 
covered till the ne-xt morning that all throe Native regiments had made 
for Delhi. 
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It is easy to bo wise fiffcor the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, il not culpable, want o£ enei'i>y (UH))lay(!(l by 
the Meerut aiitlioritius on this diaastrous occasion. The olliecr in conn 
maud wa.s afterwards sovcroly censured for not acting with sulhciont 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak; for not trying to find out 
whore the mutineers had gone ; and for not inuleavonriiig to ovorlako 
them before they reached Delhi. The Government of India finally 
signified their disapproval by rranoving General Hewitt from his com- 
mand. 

■Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been ooiupletely taken by surpri.so. But why this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given by the mutinous <',()n- 
duct of the 8rd Cavalry, and why no stopis should have boon taken 
after the exasperating paradu on tlie 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is diflicult to understand ; and can only bo 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or ability to revolt, which led to such unfortiiuato rosult.s 
all over India. 

Tho following story will exemplify how eomi>letoly the authorities at 
lloorut were blinded by this mi.splaeed coutidiineo. On tlic afloi'iioun 
of the 9th the British otlicers of tho 8rd Light Cavalry went to tho gaol 
to pay up the pri.sonors belonging to their regiment. When Lioulonaut 
Hugh Gough,'*' who was one of thc.so oilicors, returned to his hou.se, a 
Hindu Native ollieer, belonging to the troop Gough was taniporarily 
coiumauding, told him that the meu had doterniiiied to rii.seue their 
comrades, and that tho Native guard over tho gaol luul promised to 
help them. Gough went at once to his ooiumauding ollieer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oarmieliac'l Smyth, and reported whiit ho had heard, but the 
Colonel pooh-poohed tho idea a.s rkViculous, and told Gough he uiubI 
not give credence to anything so monstrous. 

Later in tho day Gough met Brigiidior Wilson and told him of tho 
warning which had been given to him, without, however, producing 
any impression ; tbs information was rcecivod with tlui same con- 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Carruiehael Kmyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, tho same Native 
officer, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shouting 
to him that tho halaA had begun, and that tho Nativu lutiuitry wiu-ii 
firing on their ofRcors. Gough mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the tlnee Cavahy soldiGns, procoodod as quickly as possiblo to tho 
Infantry parade-ground, where ho arrived just as' the wild H(;Dno of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some in tlieir own Native clothes, wore 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 
* Now Lieuteiittut-Geiieral Sir Hugh Gougli, 'V'.C',, G.0.1! 

Tumult. ^ 
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a,s if possessed, while the flames from the burning huts shed a lurid 
light on the demoniacal proceedings. 

'Wflicn Gough’s party appeared in sight, the sepoys called to the three 
troopers to get out of the way, as they wanted to shoot the sahih. No 
notice being ialceii of this warning, they fired straight at tlio whole 
party, but witluint hitting anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too 
far for liim to do any good, rodo o/i'with his little escort to Ids own 
lines, whore ho fonnd llio men busy saddling their horses, and helping 
Ihcmsolves to ammunition from the rogimuiital inagayino, which they 
had broken open, lie endeavoured in vain to iilliiy the excitement ; 
one or two shots were fired at himhy recruits, but no determined attempt 
was made to take liis life, and at last the Native officers combined to 
force him away, saying they conld no longer answer for his safety. 

It ^v■as then all but dai’k. Gough rode off towards the Jiuropean 
lines, still accom])anied liy his trusty Native escort, and on his way 
came upon an enormous cro\vd of people from tho bazaar, armed with 
swords, sticks, and anything th(>y could got hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these ho charged, closely follorved by tho Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him until he was within sight of 
the Artillery moss. Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no jjurposo. They told him it was impossible fur them to 
separato thomsolvos from their friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rodo off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of them again, 
Ihougli lie tried hard to trace what had boeomo of tho men who proved 
themselves such ‘ friends in need.’ 

However much tho authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatorinoss in dealing with the revolt in tho first instance, and their 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction tho mutineers 
had gone, I iloubt whctlicr anything would have boon gained by follow- 
ing them up, or ■whothor it rvoiilil liav'o been possible to overtake thoin 
before they loachod llelhi. Only a very few European Cavalry were 
available for pursuit, for the Caralrineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were composed mainly of recruits still in tho ridiug-sohool, and their 
horses for the most part weru quito nnhrokon. These few, with the six 
Horse Artillory guns, might have been despatched; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, tho Cavalry eonhl not have been overtaken, 
and as soon as tho Infantry became aware that they were being 
followed, they ^vould have scattered themselves over the country, tho 
features of which wore familiar to them, and, favoured by tho darkness, 
could have defied pursuit. Helhi is forty mUos from Meerut, and it 
would not have been possible for the GOlh Biflos, marching in the 
terrible heat of tho month of May, to have reached that place before 
tho next evening (tho lllh), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 

4 
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work of inurdor and devastation tbero began on tlio morning of that 
day. The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to jobi the insurgent troopers from 
Moeriit directly they arrived, The magazine, with its vast stores of 
war material, was in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city were ready to assist in the massacre of the while men and 
women, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circum.slanoes of the revolt at 
Meerut, I have come to the conclusion that it would liiivo been fiitilo 
to have sent the .small body of mounted troop,s available in pursuit of 
the mutmeors on the niglit of the 10th May, and that, considering the 
slate of feeling throughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the part of tho Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiiij'. Tho sepoys liad determined to tlirow oil their allogianeo to 
the British Government, and tho wlioii and llio liow wore merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


OHAPTElt Vni. 

WuiLB the events I have recounted wore talcing place, the Coaiuiandor- 
in-Chief and the Head- Quarters staff were on their way up country 
inspecting tho troop.s at the various .stations <;n rouic to Biinla, at wliicli 
))lace it had been arranged that the suminer of 1857 was to bo spent. 
The Counnander-in-Oliief in India at that time Avas General tho Hon. 
George Anson, an officci' of forty-throe years’ service, but without 
much Indian experieiieo, having boon only four years in tho country. 
He was an able, intelligent man, an o.xcollont judge of olmraeler, a 
great authority on whist and on horses, and ho was well Icuown in 
London society, which was somewhat surprised wlion ho aceoplud an 
appointment in India— tho command of tho Moorut division. Ho did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for ho was soon given the 
command of the Madras Anny, and a year and a lialf lalor booaiuo 
Commander-in- Chief in India. General Anson wa.s prosont at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had soon no sorviee afterwards, and until ho arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

When the Commandor-in-Chiof left Calcutta the previous antmnn , 
all was apparently quiet in tho Native ai'iny. Ho visited tho princi))al 
military stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, and although 
reports of an uneasy feeling amongst the Native troops in tho Prosi- 
deucy division had reached him from time to time, it was not until ho 
arrived at Umballa, about the middle of Maroh, that those reports wore 
oonfirmed by personal ooinmunication with the sepoys attending tho 
School of Musketry which had been formed at that station. 
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On tho occasion of the Ooinmanfler-iii-Ohie{’s inspection of the School, 
ho leiimt from the men of tho various rogimentH under instruction ho\v 
strongly opposed they wore to using a cartridga which thoy believed to 
bo injurious to their caste. Anson listened attentively to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then explained to thorn in a manly, sensible speech, 
that tho old cartridge was not suited to the rifle about to bo introduced. 
A new oiirtridgo had, therefore, to he made ; but thoy must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to de.stroy their caste. 
He assured them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier like themselves,’ that it 
had never been, and never could bo, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either tho military or the civil 
population of India, or to interforo in any way with their caste or 
customs. He told tho Hativo officers to do all in their power to allay 
tho men's unfounded fears, and called upon them to prove themselves 
worthy of tho high oharactor they had liitharto maintained ; he con- 
cluded by warning all ranks that tho Oovornment were determined not 
to yield to insubordination, which would bo visited with the severest 
punishment. 

The deiueunour of tho sepoys was most respectful, and when tho 
parade was over thoy expressed their high sense of the Commandor-in- 
Ohiof’s goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed by their country- 
men and relations, and if thoy were to use tho cartridge they must 
booomo social outcasts. 

General Anson, fooling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the now cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue until a special report had been prepared as to the 
composition of the paper in which they woi-e wrapped,* 

"■ ‘ I am not so much surprised,’ wrote General Anaon to Lord Uanning 011 
tbo ‘idl'd Man'll, ‘at tlieir objections to tho cartridgo.s, having setai them. I 
liad no idea tliey contaiiiod, or, I'litlicr, are smeared with, such a quantity of 
gi'ciiso, which looks exactly like fat. After rainniiiig down tho ball, tho 
uiuzslo of tho niuskot is oovoreil with it. This, however, will, I imagine, not 
bo tlio uusc’with those pvoparod according to tho lato iuslructiona. But there 
are now misgivings about tho iinpor, and I think it so desimble that they 
should he assiu'cd that no animal grease is used in its niamifaclui'e, that I 
have ordered a .special report fo ho niado to inn on that head from Mconit, and 
until I receivo an answer, and am satisfied that no ohjeotiouahlo material is 
used, no filing at tho depots by tho sojioys will take place. It would he easy 
to di.sniiss the dctachniciila to their regiments without any practice, on tho 
ground that llie hot weather is .so advanced, and that very little progress 
could bo made, but I do not think that would bo admissible. Tho question, 
having been raised, jnu.sL ho settled. It would only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures lakeu by tho Government when tho objeo- 
tion was first made, and tho example of tho puuishmont of the 19th Hativo 
Infantry and of tho othor delinquents of tho 70th, now being tried by a Gonoral 
Ooiu't-Miu'tial, will have tlio etleot wo desire.’-— K ayk, vol. i., p. 568. 
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Havijig thus done all that ho could at tlio thno to allay any fooling 
of unoasiness, and hoping that the nows of Iho disbandment of tlin 
igth Native Infantry would chock the spirit of insubordination, Gonoral 
Anson continued hia journey to Simla, that beautiful place in tiui 
Hiuralayas, 7,000 foot above the soa, which has siiioo boconu! the scat 
of the CTOvernniont of India and Army Head-Quarters diu'ing the hot 
weather months. 

The Commandcr-in-Chiof had been at Simla rather inoro than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12Lh May, an Aido-d(i- 
camp galloped in from Uinballa (the Ilcad-fjuartors station of the 
Sirhind division), distant eighty miles, bringing with him a c.opy of tho 
telegraphic message whioli hud hocu despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to ‘ all stations in the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con- 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the 1 1th May. 

Sir Henry Barnard, commanding tho Siriund division, desired the 
Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform tho (Jommandor-iu-Ohiof (hat 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should bn ordor('d at 
once to Umballa. So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici- 
pation of sanction from the Commandor-in-Chiof, ho told his son to 
warn tho TCth Foot as he passod through Kasauli to bo prepared for an 
immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon ho despatched an Aide do-camp to Kasauli to 
order the V/ith to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the 1st Bengal 
FusUiars at Diigshai to follow tho Tilth as soon as carriage could be 
collected ; also to warn the 2ncl Bengal Fusiliors at Bubathii to bo ready 
to move, lixpressos were sent at the same to FevoKopore and .Tullnmlur 
directing that a European guard should bo placed in charge of tho 
magazine at the former place, and a dclachmont of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Philour from the latter. Tho confldonen re- 
posed in the Native army before the Mutiny was so groat that these 
two important magazines, like almost all tho arsenals and magazines 
in India, wore guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Anson’s timoly precautions, the mutineers 
must have obtained possession of tho magazines at Forozo)ioro and 
Philour.* 

* Surely tliDso whom God has a mind to (hslniy, Be fir.st rl«[irh’f'.H ef tbeir 
senses ; for not only were tho magazines at Dollii and Oawnporo alloweil (n 
fall into the enemy’s hands, but the great arsenal at Allahabad narrowly 
escaped tlio samo fate. Uj’ hd May, 1857, this fort was garrisoneil only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month .sixty worn-out European pensionm's 
ivero brought to Allahahad from Cliuuar, with whose a.ssiatauee, amt that of a 
few hastily raised Volunteer's, Lieutenants Rus-sell and Tod Brown of Hie 
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Anson liad not long to wait before he roeoived confirmation of the 
alarming news bronglit by Genei'iiJ Barnard’s son. The very next 
afternoon a lottor arrived from Meerut givmg an aeeount of the out- 
break on the lOtb, and a few particulars of wlmt bad occurred at Delhi. 
The Coiniuandor-in-Cliicf innnodiatcly decided on procooding to 
TJmballa, to superintend personally tho organization of the force 
which, as ho rightly judged, would have to be sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson’s part, or dela 5 ' h' issuing the 
neoesaury orders.* 'The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers wore directed to march 
to Umbfilla, and an Artillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
instructions for a lhird-clas.s siege-train to be got ready, and for resorva 
Artilloiy and Infantry aiumunitioii to bo despatohod to Uinballa. 
Orders were also issued for the Nasiri battalion, stationed at Jntog, 
near Simla, and for tiro company of Nativo Artillery at Kangra and 
Kurpui’t to march with all expeditiorr to I’liilonr, for tho purpose of 
aeeompanyiiig the singe-train; and for the Sirmnr battalion of Gurkhas 
Dobra Dun, and the Sappers and Miner.s at Rurki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 

Having thus pros.scd forward tho measures for tho suppression of tho 
revolt whicdi to him seemed most urgent, General Anson left Simla 
early on tho 14th May, within forty-eight hours of tho receipt of tho 
first nows of the oiithrnak, and reached Umballa the following morning. 
Ills last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he hoped would have 
tlio effect of allaying excitement in tho Native army. 

Tho report wliich Sir Henry Barnard had to make to tho Chief on 
his arrival at Umhalla was not rcassriring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, two troops of Horse Artillery, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and two regiments of Native Infantry. 
The V-ltli Foot and Lst Bengal Fusiliers had just marched in with only 
thirty and seventy rounds of ammunition per man, respectively, and 
(from want of carriage) without tents or baggage, Tho Commissariat 
and Medical Departnionts were totally unprepared to meet tho require- 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take tho field ; there were no 
doolies for tho sick ; supplies were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Ai'lilhtry, were able to overawe .and disarm the Native guard on the very 
night on wliioh I ho regiments to which they belonged mutinied in tlie adjoining 
cantOTiinent. These two gallant oliieers hart taken t!ie precaution to lill the 
ci'llar.s below tlie armoury (which contained some SO, 000 or 60,000 stands of 
arin.s) with UiutoIh of powder, their intention being to blow up thewholo place 
in the event of tlio sepoys getting the upper liaiid, Tliis doterminatiott was 
Icnown to all in the fort, and no doubt bad .sometliing to say to the guard 
submitting to be di.sariuod. 

* I lo Im.s been uiieu.H<sl of (lilatoriness and want of decisinu after heaving tlie 
news. 

y I’laees at tbe loot of tlie Himalayas. 
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were particilly deserted ; there was a scarcity of contractors, and 110 
ainmunition was available nearer than Philour, eighty miles off. 

At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had been massacred, 
and the city had been talcen posso.ssion of by the Native Karrison and 
the mutinous troops from Meerut in the name of tho old King. 

At Meerut the European troops were ojitranching themselves ; the 
surrounding district was in the most complete di.sordor, and the civil 
courts powerless. 

At Umballa arid Jullundar, although tho presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that thoj’ were not in the least to bo depended upon. 

At Perozepore an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all tho Native troops. 

From below Meerut there was no intelligonco whatever, but it 
seemed more than probable that the spirit of rebellion had broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to he the ease. 

To ail to the Commandor-in-Ohief’s anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasiri battalion at .Tutog had got out of hand for a time audrofuKod 
to march to rhilour, while a dclaelunont of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered tho treasury, rendering it necessary to send bade 100 men of 
the 75 th Foot to reinforce the depot at that place, whore a largo number 
of European soldiers’ families were collected. 

The beliaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a panic at Simla, whicli, 
however, did not last long. Lord William Hay,* who was Depnty- 
Oommissioner at tlie time, induced most of the ladies, with tlioir 
ohildi'en, to seek a temporary asylum witJr tlio Itaja of Kiuntha!.'|‘ 
Hay liimself managed to keep Simla quiet, and tho men of tho Nasiii 
battalion coming to their senses, order was restored throughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasauli treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before tho year was out tho battalion did u.s 
good service. 

It was a long list of troubles that was placed heforo the Oommamler- 
in-Chiof. Disturbing as they all were, each requiring prompt and 
special action, there was one amongst them which stood out in bold 
relief — the situation at Delhi ; and to wrest that stronghold from tlic 
hands of the mutineers was, General Anson conceived, his most pressing 
obhgation. But could it be done with the means at his disposal ? llo 
thought not ; and in this opinion ho was supported by tho senior olUcors 
at Umballa, with whom the question was anxiously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard’s house on tho Kith May,;{: It 

*■ Now the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

t A small hill state near Simla. 

+ It is_a reiuai'kftble fact that tho five senior ofileors at tins eonfercuec wui'O 
all dead in le.ss than .seven weeks. General Anson, Brigarlior Ilallitasr, com- 
manding the Umballa staticn, .and Oolonol Mowatt, oominauditig tho Artiliury. 
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was iiovovtholoss (Ictci’niinod to push on to Uellii, and Genoval Hewitt 
was asked wliat I'orco be could spare from Meerut to co-operate with 
the Uinballa column. Ho wa,s warned that time wa.s an object, and 
that the 23rd May wna tlio date on wliicli liis troops would probably be 
required to start All details were carefully considered. Tlio first 
diflioully to bo ovcrcomo was tho want of carriage. No organized 
system of transport — one of the most essential requirements of an 
eflicient ariny^ — existed, and, owing to tlio re-stle-ssnoRS and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil authorities were 
unable to collect carta and ciiinols with the usual rapidity.* 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
Lawrence urging tho importance of an immodiate advance on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of tho measures ho proposed to adopt in tho 
Punjab. He asked the Coinmandor-in-Cliiof to give a general sanction 
to the arr!ingeuicnt.s, mid concluded witli those words ; “ I consider 
tills to be the greatest crisis which Ims ever occurred in India. Our 
European force is ao siiuill that, unless effeetivoly handled in tho outset, 
and brouglit to boar, it will prove unequal to the emergency. Put 
with vigour and jiromplibnde, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance with an inefficient and only 
parliiilly equiiipcd force against a stroiigly-fortilied city with an immense 
armed population, defended by many thousand desperate imitineers, 
and in liis reply (dated the 17th May) he put the ease plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. .He pointed out tliat the Europeans were without 
tents ; that there wore no guns at TJmballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi; that 
the required amount of caiTingo could not be provided in less than 
sixteen or twenty days; and that the throe Native corps at TJmballa 
oouldnot 1)0 dopimded upon. He asked Sir John whether ho considered 
‘ it would bo prudent to risk tho small European force we have here in 
air enterprise against Delhi,’ and he wrote : ‘ My own view of the slate 
of things now is, by earefiilly collecting our resources, having got rid of 
tho bad materials which wo cannot trust, and having supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before wo 
could proceed, without a chauco of failure, in whatever direction we 
might please.' Adding, ‘ this is now tho opinion of all hero whom I 
have consulted — tho Major-General and Brigadier, tho Adjulant- 
Gcnoral, Quartermastor-Goneral and Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words : ‘ It would give me 


died wilbiii ten days ; Colonel Chester, Adjutaiit-GMioral of llie Army, was 
killed at Baclli-ki-a'erai on the 8th .Time, and Sir Henry Barnard died at Delhi 
on the Sth .luly. 

* .See Kaye’.s ‘ Ili.stoiy of the Indian Mutiny,' vol. ii., p. 120. 
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great satisfaction to have your views upon the pi'cseut crisis, for I would 
trust to them more than to niy experience.’ 

Joliii Lawrence, who was straining every nerve to check Ihe Mutiny 
'and prevent a general rising of the population, was inipationt at tho 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. Ho 
telegraphed it briefly on tho 20tli, and the following day ho wrote to 
tho effect that he knew Delhi well, having hccri stiitionod there for 
nearly thirteon years, and it seeracd incredible to him that mutinooi'S 
conld hold and defend it ; his belief was ‘ that, with good nuiniigemont 
on the part of tho civil officers, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.’ Ho admitted that ‘ on military principles, in tile prcHont 
stale of affairs, it may not ho expedient to advance on Dcdlii until tho 
Meerut foreo is prepared to act.’ Ilut lio protested against European 
soldiers being ‘cooped up in their ciiutoninGnt.s, lamely awaiting tho 
progress of enenta.' Ho went on to say : ‘ Tray only relloot on tho 
whole hi, story of India. Where have wo failed when wo acted vigor- 
ously? WTiero have we succeeded when guided by tiiuid counsels'? 
Clive -with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
his leading officers, heat 40,000 men, and comjnered Bengal.’ 

That Sir John Lawrence gre.atly undcr-estimalod llio diffleuUicH 
which Anson had to overcome we now know. Dellii did not open its 
gates on our approach, hut for more tlian three moiilli.s defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his eagerness to got tho Coinmandar-in- 
Chiof to think as he did, the resolute Cliicf Comuiissionor forgot tliiit 
Clive— not with 1,200 men, but witli .'1,000 diseiiilinod troops — had to 
deal in tho open Held with an enemy little Ijctter than a rabble ; 
whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply supplied with 
stores and ainmunition, posse.ssing a powerful arnuunent, aiul held by 
soldiers who were not only well trained and equipped, but were figliting 
for their lives, and animated by religious laiialic.ism. 

Stffl, there can be no doubt that John L.a,wrouco’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi being taken at all linzavds were eom'et. Tho 
Governor- General hold the same opininn, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, who loyally responded, and during tho short time ho veniamod 
at Uinballa strenuously exerted himself to equip tho troops dostiiuid foi' 
the arduous task. 

While ijreparing for his advance on tho Moghul capitiil, Anson did 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay in his power, for the safety of 
Umballa, The soldiers’ wives and children wore scut to Kasauli ; a 
place of refuge was made for tho non-combatnnts at the church, rtiuiul 
which an entrenchment was thrown; a garrison, about .fiOO strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of tho several European rogiuionts, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops ; and as an mldtlional aecnirity 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and tho other half witii 
the column to Delhi 
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John Lawrence had strongly aclvoeatecl the policy of trnsting the 
Maharaja of Patiala and tho Rajas of Jliind and Nablia. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme iniportnnco, for if tlioy had not been 
well disposed towards us, our coimiiunicatioii with the Punjab would 
have been imporillod. Thoro was theroforo iimcli anxiety at Umballa 
as to tlic course Patiala, Jhind, and Nablia (the three principal members 
of the groat Phulldau family) would eleet to take. Douglas Povsytli,* 
Dcputy-CoiiuniBaioner of Umballa, who was a personal friond of the 
Maliaraja of Patiala, at once simght an interview with him. Ho was 
beginning to explain to tlio Maharaja tho diflicullios of the situation, 
when he was interrupted by His Higlmess, v/ho said lie was aware of 
all tliat had happened; on which b’orsytli asked if it was true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi hadcomo to Patiala. Tlio Maharaja 
pointed to some men sealed a,t a little distance, saying, ' There they 
arc.’ Foray 111 llion asked for a word in private. As soon as they wore 
alono, ho addressed the Maharaja Unis: ‘blaharaja saliih, answer 
mo one (piestion : Are yon for hr, or against us ?’ The Maharaja’s 
reply was very lioarty : ‘ As long as I live I am yours, imt you know I 
liavo enomios in my own country ; some of my relations are against 
me — my brother for one. Wliat do yon want done ?’ Forsyth then 
asked tlio Maharaja to send some of liis troops towards Ivurnal to iioop 
opon tlio Grand Trunk Road. The Maharaja agreed on the under- 
standing that Kuropeaus slioiild soon bo sent to support them — a I'ory 
neuoHsary condition, for lie knew that liis men could only be trusted so 
long as there was no doubt of onr ultimate success. 

I’atiala was true to his word, and throughout tho Mutiny the Pliulkian 
Ciiiefs remained perfectly loyal, and pcrfonnecl the important service 
of keeping open cnniuuiuicaUon between 'Dcllu and the Punjab. f 

On tlio 10th May General Anson was cheered li.y hearing from John 
Lawreuoo that llic Gorps of Guides and four trusty Punjab rogiuieiits 
were proceeding by forced marches to join liim. On the 21st he 
received a messago from tlio Govornor-Genoral iiifonning him that 
European troops were coming from Madras, llonibay, and Ceylon. lio 
also heard of the arrival of tlio sicgo-lrain at Umballa, and he bad the 
natisfiictiou of telegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that tho first 
dctachmont of tho column destined for Delhi liad started. 

Oil the 2nvd tho Commandor-in-Chief communioated his plan of 
operations to Ooiioral Hewitt. It was as follows: Two brigades were 
to advance from Umballa, comnianded by Brigadier Ilnllifax of tbo 
Viltli Foot, and Colonel Jones of tho 60tli Rifles; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdalo 'Wilson. The two 
forinor wore to be eoncontratod at Kuriial by tlie 80th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baglipiit 

* Tlio lato Sir Douglas Foasytli, K.C.S.I. 

■|' Soo ‘ Tbo Life of Sir DouMas Forsyth.’ 
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on tlio 5th June, at wliioli place they wore to be joined by tbu Meerut 
brigade, and the united force rvaa tlien to proeoed to Delhi. 

All his arraugoinonts being now completed, Anson loti Umhalla on 
the 24th May, and I'oaolicdKimial the lollowing morning. On the 2flth 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hours .snconinbed to tliat 
fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him juatieo, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating lii.s rvork 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not boon dono 
him. Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude. He was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could ho taken more men had perished than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. Tlio advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
hut had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Commaiider-in-Chicf been goaded into advancing 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or witli an insufficient 
force, he must have been annihilated by tlio overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers — those mutineers, who, wo shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Barnard’s greatly augmented force at Eadli-ld-Borai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops, 

On the death of Oeueral Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry JJiiniard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I WILL now continue my story from tlie lime I left Peshawar to join 
the Movable Column. 

On the 18th May Brigadier Ohamberlahi and I arrived at Rawiil 
Piiidi, where wo joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got tlnia far 
on his way to his summer residence in the Murreo Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him. One of Sir J olui Lawrence’s first aet.s 
after tallcing over mattei's with Chamhorlain was to summon Ed warden 
from Peshawar, for he wished to consult with liiui personally about Iho 
(lucstion of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only 0110 
oi Edwardes’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Cliief 
Oominissioner had any doubt; it appeared to him a .somow'liat risky 
step to take, and he desired to give the matter very careful considera- 
tion before coming to any decision, I remember being greatly slruclc 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardea'.s opinion. IIo called 
him his Councillor, he eagerly sought his advice, and ho evidently 
piaceci the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Rawal Pindi waiting for tho 
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Movable Cohiinn to be assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
in the Cliiof CommisHioner’s offiee, drafting or copying confidential 
letters and telegrams. I tints learned everything that was happening 
in the Piupab, and booame aware of the magnitude of tiie crisis throngh 
which wo were passing. I'his enabled me to appreciate the tremendous 
eiforls retpiirod to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
falo of Delhi and tlio lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action taken by the authorities in the 
Punjab. 1 realiy.od that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was hia jiidgmonl as to wliieli of liis subordinates 
could, or could not, he trusted. The mnn_Y European women and 
ehildrcn seiittered over the province caused him the groato.st anxiety, 
and ho wisely detorminod to collect them as much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the protec- 
tion of British troops ; for this reason ho ordered the families of the 
liuropean soldiers at Sialkot (who were being witlidrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahore. But, notwithstanding all that 
Imd oeourrod, and was daily ocem-ring, to demonstrate liow universal 
was tho spirit of disaflbctiou throughout the Native Army, Brigadier 
Froclei'ic'lc Blind, wlio commanded at Sialkot, could not he brought to 
boliovo that tho regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and ho strongly objected to carry out an order whioli he 
donoimcod as ‘ showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.’ John 
Lawronoo, howovor, stood firm. Blind was ordered to despatch tho 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military ofliccrs to send away their families at tho same time. A few 
of tho ladies and childi-en wore sent off, but some were allowed to 
reninln until tho troops mutinied, when tho Brigadier was one of tho 
first to pay tho penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot clown by 
one of his own orderlies. 

Wo had not boon long at Itawal Pindi before wo heard that the un- 
easiness at Peshawar was hourly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the .'35th Native Infantry* at Nowshora had mutinied and broken 
open tho magazine. The military force in the Peshawar valley 3iad 
been considerably woalcened by tho wUhdvawal of tho 27ili Foot 
and Corps of Guidos; it was evident that disaffection was r.apidly 
spreading, and what was still moro alarming was tho ominously rest- 
less feelings amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered coiisidorable difficulty in raising local levies, and there was 
a gonoral uuwilliugnoss to enlist. Our disasters in Kabul iu 1841-42 
had not been forgotten; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nidiolson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 
state of affairs must not be aUowod to continue, and that some decisive 

* The. Head-Quarters of tliis regiment had been sent to Mardaii in place of 

■•"ho Oniflo« 
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measiiros must quickly bo taken, or there would be a general rising 
along the frontier. 

Matters sooniocl to bo drawing to a head, when it was wisely dctcr- 
minod to disarm the Native rogiments at I’esliawar witliont dola,>’. 
This conclusion was oomo to at midniglit 011 tlio ‘ilst May, when the 
news of tlio unfortunate occurroncos at Nowshora roaohod Rdwardos, 
who had returned that morning from Ilawal I'indi. Ho iind Nicholson 
felt that no time was to be lost, for if tlio ac])oys lieavd Unit tho regi- 
mont at Nowshera had mutinied, it would bo ton late to attempt to 
disarm them.' Going forthwith to tho Brigadier’s house, they coiu- 
immicaled their views to Sydney Cotton, who tlioroughly iippreciatcid 
the urgoney of tlio case, and, acting with tho most praisewortliy 
deoisioji, summoned tho commanding ol'liccrs of all tho Native rogi- 
ments to be at his liouse at daybreak. 

When they wore assembled, tho Brigadier carefully explained to tho 
offioor.s how matters stood. He pointed out to them that thoir rogi- 
ments were known to be on tho verge of mutiny, and that tlioy must 
he disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing Iii.s great regret at having 
to take BO serious a step. 

The officers were quite aghast. Tho3' wore persistont and almost in- 
subordinate in expressing their conviction tlvat tho moa.suro was wliolly 
unoallod-for, that tlie sepoys wore tlioroughly loyal, and that, notwith- 
standing ivhat liad occurred in other places, tlioy had perfect confidenou 
in thoir men. 

Tho Brigadier, wlio Imcw the officers well, felt that every allowanoo 
should bo made for them, called upon as they were to disiinii the men 
with wliom they had been so long associated, and in whom they still 
implicitly believed. But although ho regarded tho officers’ romon- 
Btrauooa as natural and excusable, Cotton never wavered in his dociHion, 
for he was experienced enough to ,soo that the ovil wns widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of nonlldence or iittoiupt at concilia- 
tion in dealing with the disalToctod rcgiiuonta would iio worso than 
useless. 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a.m., wa.q conducted with groat 
judgment. The European troops wore skilfully disposed so ns to rondor 
resistance useless, and four out of tho live regular Nativo rogiraonls 
were oaUed upon to lay down their arms. Tho llftli regiment-- tlio 
21st Native Infantry*— was exempted from this indignity, partly 
boonuse it had shown no active symptoms of disaffoctiem, was woil 
commanded and had good officers, and partly becauso it would luivc 
been extremely difficult to carry on tho military duties of tlui staliou 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry wore also spared the disgrace 

* Now tho 1st Boiignl lufanti'y. 
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of being disiivmed. Tt was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (their horses and arms being their own property') 
would prevent them from taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the .British otlicers who served with them, and who 
for the most part wore carefully selected, had sulliciont influence 
over their men to koo]! them straight. This hojjo proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry which existed in May, IH.'i?, eight are still borne on the strength 
of tho .Bengal Army ; while of tho ten regiments of Kcgnlar Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of tho former, and only cloven of 
tho latter, now remain. 

How immediate and siihitary were the effool.s of the disarmament on 
tlio inhabitants of the Peshawar valley Avill be seen by tlio following 
aeeouut wbieli Ifdwardcs gave of it. ‘ As wo rode down to tho dis- 
arming a very few ffliiofs and ycomoii of the country attended us ; and 
I romembor judging from their faces that they oaiuo to see which way 
tho tide would turn. As wo rodo back friends wore as thick as summer 
llios, and levies began from that moment to come in.’ 

fl’he Snbadar-Major of the .Olst — one of tho four regiments disarmed 
— had a tow days before written to tho men of the 0-lth, who were 
divided amongst tho outposts, calling upon them to return to PoBhawar 
in timo to join iii tho revolt lixcd tor tho 22nd May. Tho letter ran ; 
‘ In wliatovor way you can manngo it, come into Peshawar on tho 2lBt 
instant. 'Thoroughly understand that point 1 In fact, eat there and 
drink hero.’ 'Tho rapidity with which tho disarmament had been 
carried through spoilt the Subadar-Maior’.s little game ; he had, how- 
ever, gone too far to draw back, and on tho night of the 22nd he 
dosorlcd, taking with him 250 men of tho regiment. His hopes wore a 
second time doomed to diiiappoiiilment, However v'clcome 250 
muskets might have been to tbo Afridis, 250 unarnied sepoys were no 
prize ; and as our niughbours in tho bills bad evidently come to tlio 
conclusion that our rnj was not in such a desperate state as they 
had imagined, and that thuir host policy was to side with us, they 
caught tho desortors, with tho assistance of tho district police, and made 
tbom over to tho authorities. 'The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
and tho Hubadar-Major was hanged in tlio presence of the whole 
garrison. 

On tho 23rd May, tho day after the disarmament, news was received 
at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had mutinied at Mardan, 
niid that tho 10th Irregular Cavalry, which was divided between 
Nowshora and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
dospatohed to restore order, and Nicholeon accompanied it as political 
oflieor. No soonov did the mutineers, on tho morning of tho 26th, catch 
sight of tho ajiproaoliing column than they broke out of the fort and 
lied towards tho Swat hills. Nicholson pursued with bis levies and 
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mounted polios, and boforo night 120 fugitives wore killed and as many 
TOOi'G made prisonovs. The romaindor found no wclcoino among tho 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over tlie country until they 
died or Were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, tho Colonel, ooniiuittod Huioido 
shortly before tho Peshawar troops reached MarJan. 


CHAPTEE X. 

IVnir.E I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s ofiico at Eawal 
Piudi it became known that tho Mutincer-s intended to make their 
stand at Delhi, and immediately urgent demands came from tho Ilead- 
Quartors of the army for troops to bo sent from the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding liLs own province to a somewliat dangerous degree, and the 
Guides and lat Punjab Infantry, which had been told off for tho 
Movable Column, wore ordered instead to proceed to Delhi. 

The Guides, a corps second to irona in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* and consisted of throe troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment liad got a.s far 
as Attoek, when it received tho order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double nrarohes. Tiro 4th 8i)ths, niidor Captain Eotlincy, 
and tho 1st Punjab Infantry, under kfajor Coke, I followed in (]tiu:k 
suooessioii, and later on tho following troops belonging to tho Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatclied towards Delhi : ii squadron of tho 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lionteimirt John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir) ; a squadron of tho 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under laontonanli 
Charles Nichol,son:j. (John Nicholson’s brother) ; a sijuadron of the 
6th Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant Tonngliusbaiul ; and the 2iul 
and 4th Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Green§ and A. Wilde. H ‘ 

Wo (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Eawal I’indi until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time to reach Waxiraliad, 
and then started on a mail-cart for the latter place, which we roaehod on 
tho 27th. Lieutenant James Wallcor,1l of the Bombay Enginoers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier's orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Henry D.ily, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir Joiin Coke, G.C.B. 

t Aftevward.s ooininandcd by Lieutenant, now General Sir Dinhlmi 
Probyn, V.C., G.G.V.O., K.C.B. ° 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Green, Iv.O.B. 

il The late Liontenant-Guneral Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

H The late General James Walker, O.B., sometime Siuwuyor-Generiil in 

Illflia 
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The Grand Trunk Eoad, which runs iii a direct lino from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was then in courso of construction through the Punjab, and 
in places was in rather nn olciucntnry coiulition. Tlio drivers of the 
mail-carts sent along their half-wild and entirely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles iuid consequences. IVith an 
eiitorpri,siiig coachman tho nsiial pace was al)out tu’olve miles an hour, 
including stoppages. As wo we.ro rocklessly Hying along, the Brigadier, 
who was sitting in front, perceived that one of the reins had become 
unbuckled, and warned Walker and me to look out for an upset. Had 
the coaohiuaii not diseovorod tho state of his tackle all might have been 
well, for the ponios needed no guiding along the well-known I'oad. 
Unfortunately, however, ho l)ocamo awai'o of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled tho reins ; the animals dashed oil' the road, there 
was a crash, and wo found oursches on tho gronnd, scattered in 
difl'orout directions. No groat dannigc was done, and in a few minutes 
wo had righted the cart, rc-harnoHsed tho ponios, and wore rushing along 
as before. 

In order that the airthoritics at llawal Piiidi might be able to com- 
luunicate with the Movable Column wliilo on tlie march and away from 
telegraph stations, which wore few and far between in IHCT, a signaller 
acconipauiod us, and travelled with his instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and wherever wo halted for the day ho attached his wire to the 
main lino, llo had just completed the attaclimeiit on our arrival at 
Wazirabad, when 1 observed that tlio instrument was working, and on 
drawing the signaller’s attention to it, iio read off a message which was 
at tliat moment being U’ansmitted to the Chief Commissioner, informing 
him of tho death of tho Commander-m-Chicf at Kurnal the previous 
day. Tlds sad news did not directly affect the Movable Column, 
as it had boon organized by, and was under tlio orders of, tho 
Punjab Government, whicli for tlio time being had become responsible 
for the military, as well as tlio civil, administration in tho north of 
India. 

Tho column had marched into Wazirahad the daj' hufure wo arrived. 
It consisted of Major Dawes’ troop of European Horse Artillery, a 
European battery of Eield Artillery, commanded by Captain Bourchier,* 
and Her Majesty’s .OSnd Bight Infantry, coumiandcd by Colonel George 
Campbell. In addition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
garrison of iSiallcot, a wing of tho Olh Bengal Light Cavalry and the 
listh Native Infantry wore attached to tho column. 

My first duty at Wazirabad was to call upon the senior officer. 
Colonel Campbell, and inform him that Brigadier Ohamberkin had 
come to take over command of the Movable Column, I found the 
Colonel lying on his bed trying to make himself as comfortable as it 


* Now fiouoral Sir Gcor"e Bourcliicr, K.C.H. 
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was possible with tho theriiiomntci' at 117° I'lihvo.nlunl. Wo had not 
wot before, and ho covtaiiily roceivod nic in a very off-hand iniuinor. 
Ho never moved from liis recumbent position, and on niy delivering 
iny mossago, lie told u)c he was not iiwaro that the title of Ih’igadim- 
eavriod military I'liiik with it ; thatlin niidorstood Ihigadiev ('hiunbei'lliiii 
was only a Lieiitonaiit-Colonol, w'hcrcas lie lield the nude of (Joloiud in 
llor Majesty’s army; and tliat, niidor those eircuiiistauiios, he must 
dedina bo adciiowledge Brigadier Cliambeilain as his senior officer. I 
replied that I would give his message to tho Brigadier, and took my 
loavo. 

When Chamberlain hoard what had occurred, he desired mo to return 
to Caiuphcll and explain that ho had no wish to dispute the rpiostiou of 
rolntivo seniority, and that in .assuming eoinniand of the oohmm ho 
was only carrying out the orders of the Commaudor-in-Chiof in India. 
Campbell, who technically spcalcing had tlic right on lua shlo, was not 
to be appeased, and requested me to inform tho Brigadier of his 
determination not to servo under an officer wliom iio considorud to b.i 
his junior. 

This was not a pleasant hcgimiing to onr dutic.s witli tho colmnn, and 
Chamberlain thought that wo liad hetlcv take our depari.ni’o and loavo 
Cainpbcll in eounniuul until tho question could be sidtlod by siqiorior 
antliority. Oampludl was accordingly asked to march the troops (.0 
Lahore, to wliicli place wo continued our jmirnoy liy mail oavt. 

At tho same time a roforenco was made to 8ir .lolin Lawrence and 
Ooneral Hood, wliich re.sultod in tlic decision that, under Ihe peculiar 
eiromnslaiiccs of tlie case, it was essential tiiat an officer of iiulian 
experience should bo in cornmaiul of the column, ami that C-ampholl, 
having only been a very short time in tho country, did not fulfil this 
condition ; but Campbell was told that, if lie objected to servo under 
Chamberlain, ho could remain at Lahore ■with tho Hoad-Quartoi's of 
his regiment. Campbell, who at heart was really a very nice fulhnv 
and an excellent ollicer, would not he separated from tho (Wad, and 
agreed to servo under the Brigadier, reserving to himself tho light of 
protesting when the now Conunandor-in-Clnc£ should arrive in ludiii. 

There was probably another reason for Campbell not wishing to 
serve under Chamberlain l) 0 side.s lliat of being senior to him in tho 
army, in tlie fact that tho Brigadier was a servant of ' John ('.ompaiiy,' 
while Campbell belonged to tho ‘ Queen’s Service.’ From the time of 
the establishment of a local army there had existed an absurd and 
uiitortunato jealousy between tho officers of llio Queen’s and (!oui- 
pany’s services, and one of the best results of tho Mutiny was its gradual 
disappearance. 'This ill-feeling influenced not only follow-eountrymon, 
hut relations, even brothers, if they belonged to the difforont services, 
and was distinctly prejudicial to the interosts of tho Government. It 
is difficult to underetand how so puerile a sentiment coidd have hocn .so 
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long iiidnlged in by officers who no doubt considered themselves sensible 
Englishmou.* 

On the hist May wo arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone in 
a state of oonsidorahle oxoiteuient. Lahore was and is the groat centre 
of tlio Punjab, and to it non-eoinhatants and English ladies with their 
children were hurrying from all tho outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and 
Maliomedans, many of the former old soldiors who had served in the 
Khalsa Army. Tho fort, which was within the walls of the oit 3 ', was 
garri.soncd by halt a rogimont of sepoys, one company of European 
Infantry, and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, five miles off, 
was the Hoacl-Quartcr,s of the Lahore division ; it was a long, straggling 
oantonineiit, laid out for a much larger force than it 1ms over been 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and tho European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops. 
This arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
anothor proof of the implicit conlidenco placed in tho Native army — a 
coiiildonco in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising whon wo call to mind tho warnings that for nearly a 
huiidrod ycar.s had been repeatedly given of tho possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

There wore four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
throe of Infantry, while tho European portion of the garrison consisted 
of one weak Infantry rogimont, two troop.s of Horse Artillery, and four 
companies of Eoot Artillery. This force was comniandod by Brigadier 
Corbett, of tho Bengal Army ; ho had been nearly forty years in the 
service, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responsibility. Eobert Montgomeryf was then chief civil oflioer at 
Lahore. Ho was of a most gentlo and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countonauoo and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to Ins buiiig irreverently called ‘ Piokwiolc,’ and 
probably if ho had lived in li.w mouioiiton.s limc,s he would never have 
boon credited with the great gualitios which tho crisis in tho Punjab 
proved liiin to possess. 

On receipt of tho telegraphic nows of tho outbreaks at Meentt and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action was iieceBsai'y. I-Io at 
onoQ sot to work to discover tho temper of tho Native troops at Mian 
Mir, and soon ascertained that they wore disaffected to tho core, and 
wore only waiting to hoar from their friends in the south to break into 

* Now, for (jiio short iulerviil, every ollioor who bus joined tho Indian 
Army .sinco ISlil must, iu tho linst instance, have Isdongod or been attached 
to one of Her Maje.sty's British regiuionts : the gi'oat majority have been 
i‘duoatod at Sandhur.st or Woolwieli, and all feel that they are meiuber.s of 
tlu! same tinny. 

i' The late Sir Eobert Mnuteomery, G-.O.B. 
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opon mutiny. Ho thoroughly understood tho Native oharactor, and 
realized the danger to the whole province of thoro being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital ; so after consulting his 
various officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to tho Brigadier tho 
advisability of disarming tho sopoys, or, if that wore conaiderod too 
strong a measure, of taking tlicii- ammunition from them. Corbett mot 
him quite half-way ; he also saw that the danger was imminent, and 
that prompt action was necessary, hut lie not unnaturally shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men whoso loyalty had never until 
then been doubted — a step, moreover, which he know would bo Imenly 
resented by all the regimental oflicors— ho thorof ore at first only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking tho matter over, he came to the conelnsion that it would 
be bettor to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, and ho informed him 
.looordingly that ho would ‘ go the whole hog.’ 

I do not think that Corbett’s action on this oooa.sioii has been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. That ho decided rightly there can bo no doubt, 
but very few officers holding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagro 
telegrams, and the information Montgomery gave him as to tho 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had boon obtained by 
moans of a spy, who, it was quite possible, miglit have boon actuated 
by interested motives. 

Having made up his mind what should bo done, Corbett had tho good 
sense to understand that success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutely in tho dark as to what 
was about to take place. A general parade was ordered for tho noxt 
morning, the 13th May, and it was wisely determined not to put 
off a ball which was hoing given that evening to tho officers of 
the Slat Foot. Tho secret was confided to very few, find tho groat 
majority of those who were taking part in the ontortainment were 
ignorant ef the reason for a parade having been ordered the following 
morning— an unusual proceeding which caused a certain amount of 
grumbling. 

When the sepoys were drawn up, it was explained to them in their 
own language that tliey were about to be deprived of their arms, in 
order to put temptation out of then: roach, and save thorn from Ihu 
disgi'ace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Wliilst 
they were being thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and 8 1st Foot took 
up a second line immediately in rear of tho Native regiments, the guns 
being quietly loaded with grape during the manrouvro. Tho rogiraoiilH 
wore then directed to change front to the rear, when they found them- 
selves face to face with the British troops. The order was given to tho 
sepoys to ' pile arms one of tho regiments hesitated, but only for a 
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moment ; resistance was iiopolcss, and the word of command was 
suUonly oLe3'od. 

The as.ine morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
of the Slst marched into it at daylight, relieved the sepoys of their 
guards, and ordered them to lay down their arms. Another compan_y 
of the same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to 
Umritsar, the holy city of the Silchs, and ocoupiecl the fortress of 
Govindgarli. Montgomery had been very anxious about these two 
strongholds, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safely guarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as I have said, we found Lahoi'e in a state of considerable 
excitement, it was satisfactory to see how fully the situation had been 
grasped, and how everything that was possible had been done to 
maintain order, and show the people of the Punjab that we were 
prepared to hold our own. Montgomery’s foresight and decision, and 
Corbott’s hearty and willing co-operation, chocked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, under less energetic management, would assuredly have 
resulted in very grievous trouble, lixeitomont was Inevitable. There 
was a general stir throughout the province. Lahore was crowded with 
tlio families of European soldiers, and with ladies who had come there 
from various parts of the Punjab, all in terrible anxiety as to what 
might bo the ultimate (ato of their husbands and relatives ; sotno of 
whom wore with Native regiments, whose loyalty was more than 
doubtful i some with Iho Movable Column, tbe destination of which 
was uncortain; while others were already on their way to join the army 
hurrying to Delhi. 

The difliculty with Campbell having been settled, Chamberlain 
assumed the command of the Movable Column, the advent of which on 
the 2nd June was hailed with delight by all the Europeans at Lahore. 
A regiment of British Infantry and two batteries of Artillery afforded 
a much needed support to the handful of British soldiers keeping guard 
over the great capital of the Punjab, and gave confidence to the Sikhs 
and others disposed to bo loyal, but who were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of siding with us. 

’The di.sturbing element was tlic Native troops which accompanied 
the column. 'Thoy had not shown openly that they contemplated 
mutiny, but wo knew tliat they were not to be trusted, and were only 
watching for an opportunity to break out and escape to Delhi with 
their arms. 

I was living with tlio Brigadier m a house only a few minutes’ walk 
from the garden where the Native reghnents were encamped, and the 
spies wo were employing to watch them had orders to come to me 
whenever anything suspicious should occur. During the night of tho 
8th Juno one of these men awoke me with tho news that the 36th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of them 

R—” 
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had already loaded tlioir niuskota. ' I awoko the Brigadier, who dircclDd 
ino to go at 01100 to tho British officors of the roginiGnt, tell tUoni what 
we had heard, and ihat ho ■would bo with thwn Hhortly. As soon as 
tho Brigadier arrived tlio men wore ordered to fall in, mid on their 
arms being examined two of Ihoin wore found to hare been loaded. 
The sepoys to whom tho muskots belonged were made prisoiiors, and 1 
was ordered to see them lodged in tho police-station. 

Chainbciiaiu determined to lose 110 time in dealing witli tho case, 
and although Drum-Head Courts-Martial -were then supposed to bo 
obsolete, ho decided to rovivo, for this occasion, that very useful nicaiiH 
of disposing, in time of war, of grave cases of crime. 

Tho Brigadier thought it desirable that tho Conrt-Miirtial should bo 
composed of Native, rather than British, ollicers, as being likely to bo 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, undor the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the 1 st Punjab Infantry — Colvo’s JlifUis — a 
grand regiment under a grand Coimnander. liaised in 1819 , com])08od 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native oflioors of 
undoubted loyalty, the 1 st Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition during the previous eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faitliful and devoted service, such as etui only 
be rendered by bravo inon led by ollicers in wliom tlioy boliovo iiuil 
trust.* The Bubadar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir ,1 aliir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered tho British service during 
the first Afghan war, and distinguished luiusolf greatly in all tho sub- 
sequent frontier fights. This Native ollicor was made president of the 
Court-Martial. Tho prisoners 'were found guilty of mutiny, niid 
sentenced to deatli. Chamberlam decided that they should be blown 
away from gnus, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most awe-inspiring moans of carrying the eentenoe into olTeet.j' A 
parade was at once ordered. The troops wore drawn up so as to form 
three sides of a square ; on the fourth side were two guns. As the 
prisoners wore being brought to tho parade, one of them asked mo if 
they were going to be blown from guns. I .said, ‘Yes.’ Ho made no 
further remark, and they both walked steadily on until they ruac.liod 
the guns, to which they were bound, when one of tliom requested that 
some rupees he had on his person might be saved for bis relations. 
The Brigadier answered ; ‘ It is too lato I ’ Tho word of command was 

* During the operations in tlio Kobat Puss in Peliriiiiry, ISoO, ivithiii 
twelve moiitli,s of the corps being raised; several of t.lio inuii were killed and 
wounded. Among the Latter -was a Patliau named Maliomcd Gnl. lie was 
shot tlirough the body in two places, and as Coke .sat by him wliilo lie was 
dying, he said, witli a smile on his face : ‘ Sahil), I am imppy ; but proiiiiMo 
me one thing — don’t lot my old mother want. I leave lior to your care.’ 

t Awe inspiring certainly, but probably tlio most hiuiianc, a.s being a sure 
-'lid ins' nf neoca mofiu nf 
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given ; the guns went off simultaneously, and tlio two mutineers were 
launched into otonrity. 

It was a toriiblo sight, and one likely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was intended. I carefully 
watched the sepoys’ faces to see how it affected them. They were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their 
guilty comrades, but looked mora crost-falleii than shocked or horrified, 
and we soon learnt that their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scone they 
had witnesBcd. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

For a few days after our arrival at Lalioro nothing could be settled as 
to tho further movoinonts of tho colnnni. It was wanted in all parts 
of tho Punjab: Forozoporo, Multan, Jliolum, Sialkot, Umritsar, 
Jnllnndiir, Philoiir, Lnclhiana — all these plaoe.s were more or less 
disturbed, and all were olamoroua for help. 

At ForoJieporo tlic Native regiments* broke out on the 13th May, 
when they made a daring, but unsuccosaful effort to seize tho arsenal, 
situated inside tho fort and tho largest in Upper India, Had that 
fallen into tho hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
without very considorablo delay, for tho besieging foi’oe depended 
mainly upon Forozepore for tho supply of munitions of war. The 
fort liad boon allowed to fall into bad repair, and tho mutineers had no 
difficulty in forcing their way insido; there, fortunately, they were 
choekod by tho wall which surrounded tho arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled tho guard to hold its own. Originally 
this guard consi.sted (uitiroly of Native soldiers, but, a.s I have already 
recorded, after tho outbreak at Moorut, Europeans had been told oft 
for tho charge of t)ri.s important post ; so .strong, howover, here as elso- 
whero, was tlio belief in tho loyalty of tho sopoys, and so great was 
tlio rolnelaiico to do anything which iniglit hurt t-lieir fooliugs, that tho 
Native guard rvas not withdrawn. This same guard, when the attack 
look place, did its best to assist tho assailants, and oven prepared 
scaling-ladders to onablo the latter to gain access to tho magazine 
onclofiuro. The Eiiropeams, however, wore equal to the emergenoy ; 
■they ovorpowci'Gcl and disarmed tlieir troacherous companions, and 
then suocoodod in boating off and dispersing tho attacking party. 

Doing foiled in this attempt, tho nratineers rotimiod to the canton- 
ment, sot lire to tho cbm-oh and other buildings, and then started for 
Delhi. Forozoporo had a large European garrison, a regiment of 

* One Cavalry and two Infantry. 
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Infantry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a company of Foot Artillery, 
and was supposed to bo able to look after itself, although affairs had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

Multan had next to bo considered. Matters at that station wore 
very unsettled, and indeed wore causing the authorities grave anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many places, in being in the 
hands of air unusually ablo, experienced officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. Couaequontly, the Oommander-in-Ohiof and Chief 
Coniinissionor agreed, while fully appreciating the groat value of 
Multan, that the prosouoo of British troops was loss urgently needed 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not bo spared 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan consisted of a troop of Native Horse 
Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, and the 1st Irrogular 
Cavalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the noighboiu-heod of 
Delhi; while in the old Sikh fort there wore about fifty European 
Artillerymen, in charge of a small magaKino. The station was 
nominally commanded by an officer wbo had boon Ihirty-fonr years in 
the army, and had great experience amongiit Natives; but ho had 
fallen into euoli a bad state of lioaltli, that ho was guito unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, tlieroforo, was 
practically exercised by Chamberlain. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in Upper India, as our coni- 
nninioation with the sea and southern India depondod on its 
preservation. 

'To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordinary iulluonco over 
the men of the 1st Irregular Cavalry must be attributed his huccok.s. 
His relations with them wore of a patriarchal nature, and porfoct 
mutual confidence existed. Ho knew Ills hold over them was strong, 
and he determined to trust them. But i’n doing so ho had really no 
alternative — had they not reinamed faithful, Multan must have boon 
lost to us. One of his first acts was to call a meeting at his house of 
the Native officers of the Artillery, Infantry, and liia own rogiiuout, to 
discuss the situation. Taking lor granted the absolnlo loyalty of those 
oflioers, he suggested that a written bond should be given, in which 
the seniors of each corps should guarantee tho fidolity of their mnu. 
The officers of his regiment rose en viassc, and placing thoir aignot- 
rings on the table, said: ‘KahiU sir-o-chasin ' (‘ Agreed to on our 
lives'). The Artillery Snbadar declared that his men had no scruples, 
and would fire in whichever direction they wore required ; wlulo tho 
Infantry Native officers pleaded that they had no power over thoir 
men, and could give no guarantee. Thus, Chamberlain aROortainod 
that the Cavalry were loyal, the Artillery doubtful, and the Infautvy 
were only biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 
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to tamper with the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurcli-Major ,* a particu- 
larly lino, haudaoino Hangar, f begged Olmiiiberlain to hide liimself in 
his house, that ho might hear for himself the open proposals to 
mutiny, massacre, and rebellion that wore made to him; and the pro- 
mises that, if they Huooceded in their designs, ho (the Wurdi-Major) 
should be])laced upon tho gnildi] of Multan for his reward. Chara- 
borlain declined to put himself in such a position, fearing ha might not 
ho able to restrain himself. 

Matters now caino to a climax. A Maliomcdan Subaclar of one of 
the Native Infantry regiments laid a plot to murder Chamberlain and 
hi.s family. Tho plot was (liseoverod and frustrated by Chamberlain’s 
own men, but it becamo apparent that tho only remedy for the fast 
increasing evil was to disarm tJio two Native Infantry rogimouts. 
How was this to lie aecomplislioci with no Nuropeans save a few 
gminors anywhere near ? Kir John Lawrence was most pressing that 
tho stop should ho taken at onco ; ho know tho danger of delay ; at the 
same time, ho thoroughly appreciated the difficulty of the task which 
lio was urging Chaiuhcrhuu to undertake, and ho readily responded to 
tho lattor’s r6<pue3fc for a regiment of Pimjab Infantry to be sent to him. 
'L'ho ‘iud Punjab Infantry was, tboreforo, despatched from Dora Ghazi 
Khan, and at tho same time thelst Punjab Cavalry arrived from Asm,§ 
under Major Hughes, || who, Irearing of Chamberlain’s troubles, had 
inarched to Multan ■without waiting for orders from superior authority. 

The evening of tho day on which those troops reached Multa-n, the 
British ollioors of tho several reginionts wore directed to assemble at 
tho Deputy-Comiinssionor’s house, when Chamberlain told them of the 
communication he had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having roliablo information that the Native Infantry wore about to 
mutiny, lio luid selllod to disarm thorn the next morning. 

■” Naiive Adjiiliiut. 

i‘ A niimo applied by llioHindiia to any Rajputwlio Iiiis, or whose ancestors 
bavc, l)(!wi eoiivcrlcd to iHlniii. Tliero were several Hangars in tlio 1st 
IiTcgulars. One day in Juno, Sliaidad Kliaii, a Eesaidar of tins okss, oaine 
to Ohaiulioi'laiii, and said: ‘Tliere was ti nuiionr Uiat lie (Chanilieiiaiii) bad 
not as nincli Oonlidouwi in I'lingars an in oilier cliisaos of the reginifiit, and lio 
caine to be eoinliirti’il ’ I Cbaniberlain asked liim to sit down, and sent to the 
lianker of tliii rcginieiit for a very valuable sword wliioli lie iiad given him for 
safe custody. It had liclongcd to one of tlie Amirs of kSinrlii, whs taken in 
battle, and given to Olianiberlaiu by Major Pitzgorald, of tbo Sindh Horse. 
On tlio sword lieing lirouglit, Cliamberkain liauded it over to Sliaidad Klian 
and his sect for safety, to tie returned when the Mutiny rvas over. Tho tears 
rose to tho Native oilinor'.s oyes, lie touelied Oliamberlaiu's knees, and swore 
that death alone weuld sever the bond of fidelity of which tho sword rvas the 
token, lie took ids leave, thoroughly .satisfied, 
t Tliroiui. 

§ A station since aliandonod for Kajaiipur. 

II Now Clouoral Sir W. T, Hnghas, K.C.U, 
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It was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.in. the Horse 
Artillery troop and the two NatiTe Infantry regiments wore ordovocl to 
maroh as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone aljout a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and tire Punjab troops niovod 
quietly between, them and their lines, thus cutting them elf from their 
spare ammunition ; at the same time the European Artillorymon took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a oarofully 
selected body of Sikhs belonging to the 1st Punjab Cavaliy, under 
Lieutenant John Watson, u'as told off to advance on the troop and 
out down the gunnora if they refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamborlain then rode np to the Native Infantry regiments, and 
after explaining to them the reason for their being disarmed, ho gave 
the word of command, ‘Pile armal’ Thereupon a sepoy of the 62nd 
shouted; ‘Don’t give up your arms; fight for them 1' Ifioutonant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seiKod him by the 
throat and threw him to the ground. The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obeyed. The Native Infantry regiments were then 
marched back to their lines, while the Punjab troops and Chiimberlain's 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms Imd been carted oil 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never boon given 
to Chamberlain. Considering the honours wliich wore bustowod im others 
who took more or loss oon.spicuou8 parts in the lllutiny, lie was very 
insufficiently rewarded for this tiuioly act of horoi,sm. Had ho not shown 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there boon the smallust 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamborlain managed 
an extremely difficult business in a most masterly manner. His per- 
sonal inlluence insured his own regiment continuing loyal tliroughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now the honour of being the 1st Bogimont of 
Bengal Cavalry, and the distinction of WGaring a diiferont uniform from 
every other regiment in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow which the troopers wore when they wore first raised by Colonel 
James Skmner, and in which they performed such loyal service.* 

At Jheluin and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops had 
been considerably reduced in nuudjors, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column. 

IJmritsar had been made safe for the time, hut it was a place the 

* The two di.sarmcd regimonls remained quietly at Mullnn An- more tlinn a 
year, when, with uiiaccoimtablo incon.sisloiiGy, a sudden .spirit of revolt .seizeil 
them, and in August, 1858, they broke out, tried to get pns.S(!S.sion of the guns, 
luurderod the Adjutant of the Bombay Piisiliors, and then Hod from Iho 
station. But order by that time had been quite I'estoital, our po.sitinu in (he 
Punjab was secure and nearly all the sepoys wore killed or captured by 
the oountry people. 
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impoi’tanoo o£ which could not be ovor-cstimatod, and it was thouglit 
tliat Iveeping a strong eoliimn in its vicinity for a few days would 
materially Hlrengllion our position there. Moreover, Uniritaar lay in 
the direct route to Jiillundnr, where the .military authorities had 
proved thcinaelvcs quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should ho our objective in the first 
instance. Wo marched from Tiahoro on the 10th June, and reached 
Umritsar the following morning. 

News of a sovoro light at Biidli-ki-Sorai had been receh^ed, which 
increased our anxiety to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
might bo taken before wo could get there. But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not ho spared just then oven for 
Delhi, as tlioro was still work for it in the Bimjab. To add to our dis- 
appointment, wo had to give up our trusted Commander; for a few 
hours afti'r our arrival at Unu'itaa.r a tolegriun cniuo to Neville Cham- 
berlain ofl'ei'ing him the Adjutant-Generalship of the Army in succession 
to Colonel Chester, who had been killed at Badli-ki-Serai. He accepted 
the ofl'or, and I itia.de oortain I should go with him. My oh agrin, there- 
fore, can easily bo iindorstood when ho told 1110 that I must remain with 
the column, as it would bo unfair to his succc.ssoi' to take away the staff 
ollicor. We were now all anxiety to learn who that successor should 
ho, a,nd it was a fialiHfa,ction to hoar that ,Tolin Nicholson was the man. 

Cluimboi'lain left for Delhi on the 13lh ; but Nicholson could not join 
tor a few days, and as troops wore much needed at Jullundur, it was 
arranged that the colnuni should move on to that place, under the 
temporary command of ttampbcll, and there await the arrival of the 
now Brigadier. 

On my going to Campbell for orders, ho informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Donniss, junior 
to him regimen tally, but his senior in army rank, had just rejoined the 
C2nd. Accordingly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an 
oilicor of many years’ service, had never before held a command, not 
oven that of a regiment ; and, poor man 1 was considerably taken aback 
when he lioard that ho must ho in charge of the columu for some 
days. lie practically left everything to me— a somewhat trying posi- 
tion for almost the youngest ollicor in the force. It was under these 
circumstauees I lonnd what an able man Colonel Campbell really was, 
Ho corroetly gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for tlio com- 
mand, and appreciating the awkwardness of iny position, advised me so 
wiH(!ly that T had no dillioully in carrying on the work. 

Wo reachod Jullundur on tlio 20th, Nicholson taking over command 
the same do»y. lie Jiad been given the rank of Brigadier-General, 
wliioli removed all grounds for ohjcclion on the part of Campbell, and 
the two .soon learnt to appreciate each other, and became fast friends. 

Jullundur was in a state of the ereatost confusion, The Native 
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troops, consisting of a rogiincnt of Light Ciavalry and two rcgiinonts of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffootiou soon after the out- 
break at Meorut, and from that tiino until tho 7th Juno, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary tiros were almost of daily occurrence. 

Tho want of rosolulioii displayod in dealing with the cri.si.s at dullim- 
dur was one of the regroUahlo episodes of tho klutiny. Tho Europoau 
garrison consisted of Hor Majo.sty’s 8th Eoot and a troop of llorso 
A-rtillory. Tho military anthoritios liad almo.sb a whole montli’B warning 
of the mutinous iutontions of tho Native troops, but though they had 
before tlioiu tho oxaniplo of the prompt and snoeossful iiioasuroH 
adopted at Lalioi'o and roshawar, they failed to take any stops to pre- 
vent tho outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at tho coramoiioeniont of the 
Mutiny, and during his absence the treasure was placed in charge of a 
Jiluropean guard, in accordance with instruction.s Iroju Sir Joim Law- 
ronce. This inoasuro was reversed as soon as tlio Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watoliful Chief Coininissionor — to disarm tho Nativn troops— wa.s 
never carried out. Tho Coininissionor, Major Edward f/alro, one of 
Henry Lawrence’s most capalilo a.ssistant.s, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Johnstone tho advisahility of depriving the sepoys of their arms, 
but liis advicQ remained unheeded. AVhon tho inovitablo revolt took 
place Iluropoaii soldiers wore allowed to bo passive speiitators ivhilo 
property was being destroyed, and sepoys to di.sappoar in tlio claiknoHS 
of tho night carrying with them their muskets and all tlio treasure and 
plunder they could lay thoir hands on. 

k futile attoinpt at pursuit was made tho following morning, but, as 
will be seen, this was carried out in so half-hoartod a maniior, that tho 
mutineers were tiblo to get safely across tho Hutloj with thoir loot, not- 
withstanding that the passage of this broad rivor had to bo inado by 
moans of a forry, where only very low beats wore availalilo. Having 
reached Philour, the British troops wore ordered to push on to Dollii, 
and as Jullundur was thus loft without protection, Lalce gladly 
accepted the offer of thq Raja of Tfapurthala to gavrisou it with his 
own troops. 

There was no doubt as to tho loyalty of the Raja hinisolf, and his 
sinoero desire to help us ; but tho iiiiaiiianagomout of affairs at 
Jullundur had done much to lower our prestige in tho eyes of his 
people, and there was no luistalring tho olVonaivo doiunaiiour of his 
troops. They evidently thought that British soldiers had gone iievor 
to return, and they swaggered about in swash-bucklor fashion, as only 
Natives who think they have the upper hand can swagger. 

It was clearly Lake’s policy to keep on good towns with tho Ka])ur- 
thala people. His position was much strengthened by tho arrival of 
our column ; but we were birds of passage, and might bo off at any 
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moiuenl, so in order to pay a coniplimonb to the officers and principal 
inotr with llio Kapuvthala troops, Tjiiko asked Nicholson to inuet tliem 
at his house. Nicholson cousonleil, and a diirhar was arranged. I -was 
present on the occasion, and waa witno.ss of rather a curious scene 
illuatrativo alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At i,hu close of the eeroniony Melitab Sing, a general officer in the 
Kapurthala Army, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
durbar, was walldng out of tbo room first, when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put hiniRolf in front of Mehtab Sing and, waving him 
back with an authoritative air, provont him from leaving the room. 
The rust of tho company thou passed out, and whoii they had gone, 
NichoLson said to Lake : ‘ I)o you soo that Groneral Mehtab Sing has 
his shoos on ?’■>• Lake replied that ho had noticed tho fact, but tried to 
excuse it, NioboLson, liowover, spe.aking in Hindustani, said : ‘ There 
is no poasiblo excuse for snch an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab 
Sing knows pcrtoetly well that bo would not vouturo to step on his own 
father’s carpet savci barefooted, and bo lias only committed this breach 
of eliipiotto to-day because ho thinks wo are not in a position to rcsont 
tho insult, and that ho can treat us as ho would not liavo dared to do a 
month ago.’ Molilah Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammerod 
some kind of apology ; but Nicholson was not to bo appeased, and con- 
tinued: ‘If I wore tliG last Eiiglisbman loft in .Tulluudur, you’ 
(addressing Mehtab Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes cm tlion, politely turning to Lalco, ho added, ‘ I hope the Coin- 
missionor will now allow nio to orclor you to take your shoes off and 
carry tlimu out hi your own hands, so that your followers may witness 
your disoomliture.’ Mohtab Sing, completoly cowed, meekly did as lie 
was told. 

Although in the kiuduoss of Ida heart Lake had at first endeavoured 
to smootli matters over, ho know Natives well, and he readily admitted 
tho wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s micompro- 
niising hearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the host poRsililo oflbct upon the Kapurthala people ; their manner at 
once changed, all disrespect vanished, and tlioro was no more swagger- 
ing about as if they oonsidorod Iheraselvos masters of tiro situation. 

Fivo or six years after this occurrouce I was one of a pig-slioking 
party at Kapurthala, given by tho Kiija in honour of the Commander- 
in-Chiof, Sir Hugh Boso.f When riding homo in the evening I found 
myself close to tho elephant on which our host and the Chief were 
sitting. The convorsation liappoiiing to turn on the events of the 
Iilutiny, I asked what bad become of General Mehtab Sing. The 
Eaja, pointing to an elephant a little distance off on which two Native 

* No Native, in Native dross, keeps bis slioe.s on when lie enters .a room, 
unlo.ss lio intends disrespect. 

t Tlio late I’icld Marshal Lord Strathnairn, G.O.TS., G.O.S.I. 
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gentlemen were riding, said, ‘There he is.’ I roeogniiiod the General, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely retuniod, I said to Min, 
‘ I have not had the ploasiiro of meeting yon since those hot days in 
June, 1857, when I was at Julhintlur.’ The Raja then asked ino if I 
knew Nicholson. On my tolling him I had been, his staff ollicoi', and 
with him at the durbar at Lake Sahib's lioueo, the Raja laughed 
heartily, and said, ' Oh ! thou you saw Mohtah Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? Wo often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him tliat ho richly deserved the troatmoiit ho 
received from the groat Nicholson Rahil.’ 

Sir Hugh Ilo.so was greatly interoKtod in the story, whioh ho made 
mo repeat to him as soon as we got hack to camp, and ho was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a loading Native to 
the wisdom of Nioholson's proeoduro. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first caro was to ostablisli an 
offectivo system of intelligenco, by means of wliich he was kept 
informed of ivirat was going on in the noighbouring districts ; and, 
fully recognizing the nocosaity for rapid movement in tlio event of any 
sudden emergenoy, he organized a part of his force into a small flying 
eolumii, the iiitantry portion of whudi was to bo carried in oh'kas.* I 
was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s knowlodgo of military affairs. 
He seemed always to know exactly what to do and the best way to do 
it. This was the more remarkable because, though a soldier by pro- 
fession, Ills training had boon chiefly that of a civilian — a civilian of 
the frontier, however, whore his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and unruly people, and -wliero he had 
reeeivod a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a born Commander, and this was felt by every oliioov 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them many 
days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble sinen wo 
left Lahore. We were traveUmg in the dhection they desired to go, 
winch accounted for their remaining quiet ; but Nioliol.son, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and tlie probability of tlioir 
refusing to turn away from Delhi in tiro event of our having to rotraco 
our stops, resolved to disarm the 85th. The civil authorities in tho 
district urged tliat the same course should bo adopted witli tlio ;!8rd, n 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpur, aliout twenty-soven miles 
from Jullundur, which it had been decided should joiti tlio column. 
The Native soldiers with tho column already exceeded tlie Europoaus 
in number, and as tlia addition of anotlicr regiment would makn tlio 
odds against ns very serious, it was arranged to disarm tlio 86th before 
the 38rd joined us. 

We left Jullundur on the 24th June, and tliat afternoon, accom- 
* A kind of liMit cart. 
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paniod by Iho Doputy-Commiasiouur of tbo disfriot, I rodo to Pliiloui- 
to clioose a place for the (lisan)niig parade. T))o Jiext uioraing -wo 
started early, the Europeans heading tho oolmnn, and when they 
reached tho ground wo had soleelod they took up a position on the 
right of the road, tho two batteries in the centre and the 52nd in wings 
on either Hank. I’lio guns wore uidiuibered and prepared for action. 
On tho loft of llu) rofid was a sorai,* behind which the oflicor com- 
manding the iidth was told to take Ids regiment, and, as he cleared it, 
to wlioel to tho right, thus bringing Ida luon in column of companies 
facing tho line of Europeans, 'i'his mauoouvre heing accomplished, I 
was ordered to toll the eouiuiandiiig ollicer that the regiment was to be 
di.sarmed, and thai tlio men wore to pilo arms and talro off their belts. 
Tho sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback ; the 
latter had received no information of wliat was going to happen, while 
the former bad ehorishod tlio liopo that they would bo able to cross tlie 
Sutlej, and tliouco slip off with their arms to Uelhi. 

1 tliouglit r could discover relief in tlio British officers’ faces, certainly 
in that of Major Younghusband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him tho Conerars order, ho murmured, ‘Thank God I’ Ho had been 
witli the iifith tor thirty -Ihroo years ; he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpot'c, througliout tho first Afghan war, and in Sale’s defence of 
<1 iilalabad ; Jig liad boon proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his moil could no longer bo trusted, he rejoiced to fe’el that they 
were not to bo given tho opportunity for further disgracing themselves, j 
The sepoys obeyed tho command without a word, and in a few mmutes 
their muskets and bolts were all packed in carts and taken off to tho 
fort. 

As tho coromony was completed, the 83rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a similar manner ; but tho British officers of this regiment did not 
take things so cpiiotly — thoy still believed in their men, and tho 
Colonel, Sundoman, trusted them to any extent. Ho had been with 
tlio regiment for more lhan two-and-thirty years, and had commanded 
it throughout tho Sutlej campaign. On hearing tho General’s order, he 
oxclaimod ; ‘ What 1 disarm my regiment ? I will answer with my 
life for tho loyalty of evory man 1’ On my repeating the order the 
poor old follow burst into tears. His son, tho late Sir Robert Sande- 
man, who was an Ensign in tho regiment at the time, told me after- 
wards how terribly his father felt tho disgrace inflicted upon the 
rogimont of whicli ho was so proud. 

It was known that tho wing of the 9th Light Cavalry was in "oom- 
inunioatioii with tho mntineers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waiting their opportunity ; so they would also certainly have been dis- 

■* A fimr-wallod enclosure for the acooinmodalioii of tiwellers. 

f It will bo romombored that this was tho rogimont in which two men had 
boeu fouiid with loaded muskets, and blown away from mms at Lahore. 
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atmod at this Limo, but for the idea that such ii, ineaaui'o inifflit have a 
bad effect on the other wing, wliicli still roiiiaiuod at Bialkot. The 
turn of this rogiinout, howovor, came a few days later. 

Op till this timo wo all hoped that Delhi -wiia our duatination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointiuont, orders cauio tliat morning 
directing the column to volurii to Umritaar; the state of the Punjab 
was causing consiclorablo anxiety, as there wore several stations at 
which Native corps still remained iu possession ol their arms. 

1110 same aftornoon I was in the I’liilour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph-Bignallor gave him a copy of a nresaago from idir Henry 
Barnard to the authorities in the Punjab, begging that all Artillery 
ollioors not doing reginioutal duty miglit bo sent to Delhi, whore their 
services wore urgently roipuirod. I at onoo felt that this inosaiigo 
applied to mo. 1' had been longing to iind myself at Delhi, and lived 
in perpetual dread of its being captured before I oonid got there ; now 
at last iny hopes seemed about to bo realized in a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, I did not liko the idea of leaving Nicholson — 
the more closely I was associated with him the more 1 was atlracted 
by him — and I am always proud to remember that ho did not wi.sh to 
part with me. He agreed, howovor, that my ilrst uuiy was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before loa\'iiig him I should find 
someone to take my place, as ho did not know a single ollioor with the 
column. This 1 was able to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and 
I dined iSU'-a-lSte. At dawn tho next morniiig I left by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bniullo of bedding, Hiiddlo and bridlo, 
uiy servants having orders to follow with my horses, louts, and other 
belongings. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The mail-cart rattled across tho bridge of boat.s, and iu leas than im 
hour I found myself at Ludhiana, at the house of George lUcketta,* 
the Deputy Commissioner. Itickotls’s bungalow was a resting-place 
for everyone passing through en rmUe to Delhi. In ono room 1 
found Lieutenant Williams of tho dtli Sikhs, who had boon dangoruiiHly 
wounded three weeks before, while assisting Itiokotls to prevent tho 
Jullundm' mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down by my side and 
recounted a stirring tale of all that had happonod at Philour and 
Ludhiana consequent on the rising of tho Native rogimonts at Tullundur. 
The mutineers had made, in tho first iustmice, for Philour, a small 

f afterwards a member of the Board of Iluvonuo 

or tlip Norni-Wcst PrnyiiipAa 
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oautonment, but, important from tbe fact of its containing a fair-sized 
magazino, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
Sutlej. It was garrisoned by tlio 3vd Native Infantry, wbiob furnished 
tlie sole guard over tbo magazine— a danger whioli, as 1 have mentioned, 
bad fortunately been recognized by tbo Commaiider-in-Cbief when be 
first board of the outbreak at Meerut. Tba men of the 8rd romaiiied 
(luiot, and even did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across tba river, and m guarding tbo treosury, until the 
mutinoora from Jullundnr arrived on tlio 8th Juno. They then gave 
their British oilicera warning to leave them, saying they did not mean 
to injure them or their properly, but they had determined they would 
no longer servo the Sirhir. Twelve British oliieers (there could not 
have been more), confronted by 3,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
and rclirocl to the fort. 

Eickotls had with him at that time an assistant named Thornton,* 
who liacl gone to Philour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
ollioer had started to ride hack to Ludhiana, when ho .suddenly became 
aware of what had happened, iuid how perilous was tlie position. Had 
he oonsidtcd his own safety, lie would h.avo rotin'uod and taken refuge 
in the fort, instead o£ which ho galloped on, having to pass close by the 
mutinoora, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presenoo of mind, he cut beliind him, then, hurrying on, 
he informed Kicketts of wliat had taken place ; and that the rebels might 
shortly he expected to attempt tho passage of the river. Fortunately 
the 4th Silchs from Abbottabad had that very morning marched into 
Ludhiana, and Kiokotts hoped, with tlieir assistance, to hold the sepoys 
in check until the arrival of the British troops, which ho believed must 
have lieen despatched from JuUmidur in pursuit of the mutineers. 

Tho garrisoia of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, guarding tho fort, in which was stored a large amount of 
powder. Tho dotachiuout was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearing Thornton’s stoyy, wont at once to the fort. He was much 
liked by Ins men, who received him quite civilly, but told him they 
knew tliat their regiment bad joined the rebels from Julhmdur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders. Kicketts then 
understood that ho had but the 4lh Sikhs and a small party of troops 
belonging to tlie Iliija of Nfihha to depend upon. There ivore only two 
officers with tho 4th Sikh^Captain Eothney, in eommaud, and 
Lieutenant YVilliams, the Adjutant. Taking throe compame.s of the 
regiment under Williams, and; two guns of the Nabha Artillery, one 
dragged by camels, tho other ?|jy horses, Bicketts started off towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that the gap in the 
bridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, which proved that the 

* Thoiuas Thornton, Esq., C.S.L, afterwards Seorotary to the QovM'nment 
of India in tho EoroiKii Dopartnient, 
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rebels ha.(l. not erossotl by that passage, at all events. Ho widened the 
gap by cutting adrift some more boats, and then had himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact slate of afl'air.s !it 
I’liilour. Ho learnt that no tidings had boon received of any liriti.sh 
troops having been sent from .lullundiir in pursuit of the nuitineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thoiuiton’s timely 
action, had gone to a ferry reported to bo throe miles np the river. 

Eicketts roorossod the river as quickly as he could, and joined 
’William.s. It was then getting dark, but, hoping they might still bo in 
tune to check the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
which proved to bo nearer six than three miles away. The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the caso on the banks of lirdian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave behind 
borrlders and debris of all kinds. They made but little way ; one of 
the gun-oamols fell lame, the guides disappeared, and they began to 
despair of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly tliero was a 
clialleuge and they knew tliey were too late. The .sepoys had succeodctl 
in crossing the river and wore bivouacking immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to bo made the best of ; 
and both the civilian and the soldier agreed that their only ohauoo was 
to fight. Williams opened five with liis Infantry, and Ricketts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the liorses bolted with 
the limber, and never appeared again; almost at the same moment 
AVilHams fell, shot tlirongh the body, llicketts continned the fight 
until his ammunition was completoly expended, when lie was roluclautly 
obliged to retire to a village in tlio uoighboiirliood, but not until ho had 
killed, as he afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

llicketts returned to Ludhiana early the next niorning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
500 prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, hut they did not enter tiro cantonment or the fort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the yutloj was entirely 
frustrated, owing to the inconceivable want of energy displayed by the 
so-called ‘ pursuing force had it ]nished on, the rebels must have boon 
caught in the act of crossing the river, when Bickotts’s small party 
might have afforded considerable help. The Europeans from J ullundur 
reached Philour before dark on the 8th ; they hoard the firing of 
Eioketts’s guns, but no attempt was made by the oilicer in command 
to ascertain the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the 
following day. 

Havmg listened with the greatest interest to Eickotts’s story, and 
refreshed the inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Uinbiilln 
late in the afternoon of the 27th, not sorry to got under Rholtor, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, burst with 
great fury as I was leavirm Ludhiana. 
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On driving to tho dak-bungalow I found it crowded with officers, 
some of whom had been waiting tltoro for days for an opportunity to 
go on to Delhi ; they laughed at mo when I expressed my intention of 
proceeding at once, and told mo that tho scats on tlie mail-carts had to 
he engaged several days in advance, and that I might make up my 
mind to stay whore I was for some time to eoino. I was not at all 
prepared for this, &nd I detevivhncd to get on by hook or by crook ; as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whoso office tho mail-carts started. From him I learnt that iny only 
chance was to call upon tlie Deputy-Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats wore distributed. I took tlio postmaster’s advice, and thus 
became acquainted with Douglas Eoraytli, who in later years made a 
name for himself by his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Yarkand and Kashgar. Forsyth confirmed wliat I had 
already heard, hut told mo that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with simdl-arm ammunition, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding : ‘ Your kit must bo of tho smallest, as there will be 
110 room for anything inside the cart.’ 

I I'oturnod to tho dilk-huugalow, overjoyed at my success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my friend, like 
the hoy at school who is the lucky recipient of a hamper from home. 

‘ Take me with you !’ was tho cry on all sides. Only two others 
hosidcs tho driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally arranged that Captain 
Law and Lieutenant Packo should be my companions. Paoke was 
lamed for life by a shot through bis ankle before we had been forty- 
eight hours at Dellii, and Law was killed on the 23rd July, having 
greatly distiiignished himself by his gallantry and coolness under five 
during the short time ho served with the force. 

We got to Kurnal soon after daybreak on tho 28th. It was occupied 
by a few of tho Eaja of Jhind’s troops, a Commissariat ollicor, and one 
or two civilians, wliQ were trying to keep the country quiet and coEect 
supplies. Iloforo noon wo passed through Pauipat, where there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jliiiid troops, and early in tho afternoon wo 
reached Alipnr. Here our driver pulled up, declaring he would go no 
further. A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
between Alipnr and Delhi, not far from Badli-ki- Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th Juno had taken place, and as the enemy were 
constantly on the road threatening the rear of tho ho.sioging force, the 
driver did not consider it safe to go on. Wo could not, however, stop 
at Alipnr, so after some consultation we settled to take the mail-cart 
ponies and rido on to camp. AYe could hear the boom 'of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi we came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly like mummies; there was nothing disagreeable about them. 

n 
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Wily this slioulcl havo been the case I cannot say, bnt T often wisliod 
during the remainder of the campaign that the atmospheric iufluoiicoB, 
which, I presume, had produced this effect, could assert themaolvos 
more frequently. 

We stopped for a short time to look at the position occupied by tho 
enemy at BadU-ki- Serai; but none of ub woro in tho mood to enjoy 
sight-seoing. Wo had never boon to Delhi before, and had hut tho 
va, guest notion where the Kidge (the position our force was holding) 
was. or how tho city was situated with regard to our camp, Tho 
sound of heavy firing became louder and louder, and wo know that 
fighting iiiuat be going on. 'I'ha driver had solemnly warned uh of tho 
risk we were running in continuing our journey, and whon we came to 
the point where the Grand Trunk Bead bifurcates, one branch going 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, wo halted for 
a fow minutes to discuss which we should take. Fortunately for u.s, 
wo settled to follow that which led to the cantonment, and, as it was 
then getting dark, we pushed on as fast as our tired poiiioB could go. 
Tho relief to us when wo found ourselves safe insido our own piijiuits 
may be imagined. My father’s old staff-offic(!r, 11 envy Norman, wlro 
was tlien Assistant-Adjutant-Gencral at Ilead-Qimvtora, kindly asltod 
me to share his lent until I could make other arrangonionts. ITo liad 
no bed to offer me, hut I required none, as J was Ihoronglily tircul out, 
and all I wanted was a spot on which to throw mysolf down. A good 
night's rest quite sot me up. I awoke early, scarcely able to believe in 
my good fortune. I was actually at Delhi, and tho city was still in the 
possession of tho niutiiieer.s. 


CHADTEB XIII. 

UnroBK entering on tho narrative of what camo undor my owir 
observation during the three months I was at Delhi, I will rolato what 
took place after Sir Henry Barnard sucooodod Gonoral Anson in 
command on the 20 lh May, and liow tho little British fores maintained 
itsoK against ahnost overwhelming odds during tho lir.st three weeks 
of that meinorablo siege. 

Barnard had served as Chief of tho Staff in tho Crimea, and had 
held various staff appointments in England; but ho was an iitlur 
stranger to India, having only arrived in tho country a fow wooks 
before. He fully realized tho difficulties of tho position to which ho 
had so unexpectedly succeeded, for ho was aware how unjustly Anson 
was being judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, ‘iiuiiginod bo 
could have started to attack Delhi with acareoly more preparation than 
would havo been necessary for a morning’s parade. The offloora of the 
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column wei '0 oomplote Btrangcvs to him, anti ho to them, and he was 
ignorant of the characteristics and capabilities of the Native portion of 
his troops. It must, therefore, have been with an anxious hoiu-t that 
he took over the oomiuand. 

One of Barnard’s first acts was to got rid of the miroliablo eloniont 
which Anson liad brought away from Umballa. The Infantry ho sent 
to Kohtuk, whore it shortly afterwards mutinied, and the Cavalry to 
Meerut. That these troops should have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is duo of the mysteries of the Mutiny. For more than two 
months their insubordination liad been apparent, incendiarism had 
oecurrod which had been clearly traced to them, and they had oven 
gone so far as to fire at their oflicei's; both John Lawrence and Itobert 
Montgomery had pressed upon the Commander-in-Chiof the advisability 
of disarming them; but General Anson, influenced by the regimental 
oflioors, who could not believe in the disaffection of their men, had not 
gra.spod the necessity for this precautionary measure. The European 
soldiers with tlio column, however, did not conceal their mistrust of 
these sepoys, and Barnard acted wisely in sending them away ; but it 
was oxtraorilinary that they should have been allowed to keep their 
arms. 

On the 5th June Barnard reached Alipnr, within ten miles of Delhi, 
whore ho decided to await the arrival of the siege-train and the troops 
from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, under Brigadier Wilson, had started on the 
27th May. It consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers, Tombs’s* 
troop of riorso Artillery, Scott’s Field Battery and two 18-pounder 
guns, a wing of the 1st Battalion COtli Eifles, a few Native Sappers 
and Minors, and a detachment of Irregular Horse. 

Early on the BOtli the village of Gbazi-u-din-nagar (now known as 
Ghaziabad) close to the Ilinduii river, and about ele\' 0 n miles from 
Delhi, was reached. Thence it was intended to make a reconnaissance 
towards Delhi, but about four o’clock in the afternoon a vedette 
reported that tho onoray wore approaching in strength. A very caroloss 
look-out had beeu kept, for almost simultaneously with the report a 
round shot came tiiiuhling into camp. The troops fell in as quickly as 
possible, and the Artillery came into action. The liifies crossed the 
Ilindun suspension bridge, and, under cover of our guns, attacked^ the 
enemy, who were strongly posted in a village. From this position 
they wore speedily dislodged, and the victory was complete. Seven 
Imndrod British soldiers defeated seven times their number, capturing 
five guns and a largo quantity of ammunition and stores. Our loss 
was one officer and ten men Idlled, and one officer and eighteen men 
wounded. 

* Tlio lata Maior-Gonoral Sir Harry Tomte, V.O., K.O. B. 
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Tho following day (Sunday) the enemy reappeai'od about noon, but 
after two hours’ fighting they were again routed, and on our troops 
occupying their position, they could bo soon in full retreat towards 
Delhi. The rebels succeodod in takmg their guns witli_ tliein, for our 
nien, porostrated by the intensG heat and parciiod witli tliiist, wore (puitc 
unable to pursue. "We had one olhcev and eleven uuai killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter was an onsigii of tho 
OOlh Bifle.s, a boy named Napier, a moat gallant young follow, full ol 
life and spirit, who had won tho love as well as the admiration of his 
men. Ho was hit in tho leg, and the momont ho was brought into 
camp it had to be amputated. When the operation was over, Napier 
was heard to murumr, ‘ I shall never lead the Billes again 1 I shidl 
never lead the Itillos again I’ His wound ho thought little of. Wlmt 
grieved him was the idea of having to give up his career as a soldier, 
and to leave the regiment ho was so proud of. Napiier was taken to 
Meerut, whore he died a few days afterwards.* 

On the Isl June Wilson’s foreo was strengtiioncd by tho Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas, f a regiment which later covered itself with glory, 
and gained an undying name by its gallantry during the siege of Dcllii. 

On tho 7th June Wilson’s brigade crossed the Juunia at Jiaghput, 
and at Alipur it joined Barnm-d’s force, the men of which loudly 
cheered tlioir Meerut comrades as they marched into ciimp w'itli tiro 
captured guns. 'The siege-train had arrived tho previous day, and 
BarniU'd was now ready for an advance. His force consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There wore 
besides 100 European Artillorymon, chiefly rooruit.s, with tho siege- 
train, which comprised eight 18-poundors, four 8-inoli and twelve 
D|-inch mortars. The guns, if not exactly obsolete, wore quite un- 
suited for the work that had to be done, but they were tho best pro- 
curable. George Campbell, in his ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ 
thus describes the siege-train as ho saw it passing through Kurmd ; ‘ I 
could not help thinking that it looked a very trumpery affair with 
which to bombard aird take a great fortified city ;’ and he expressed his 
‘ strong belief that Delhi would never bo taken by that battery.' 

Barnard heard that tho enemy intended to oppose his march to 
Delhi, and in. order to ascertain their exact position he sent Lioutevraut 
Hodson (who had previously done good sorvioo for tho Commandor-iu- 
Chiof by opening communication with Meorut) to rocoimoilvo the road. 
Hodson reported that the rebels were in force at Badli-ki-Horai a little 
more than halfway between Alijmr and Delhi. Orders wore accord- 
ingly issued for an advance at midnight on the 7tli Juno. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, there was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning to avongo tiio 

* Tlie Oliaplain’s Nanative of the siogo of Delhi. 

t Now the ,1st Battalion, 2nd Gurkhns 
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niaaaaoros of Mocrali and Dcllii. The sick in hospital doclarod they 
would remain thoro no longer, and many, quite unfit to walk, insisted 
on accompanying tho attacking column, imploring their comrades not 
to mention that they wore ill, for fear they should not be allowed to 
take part in the light.''" 

The iimliuoers had selected an admirable position on both sides of 
the main road. To llieir right was a serai and a walled village capable 
of holding largo umubors of Infantry, and protected by an impassable 
swamp. To their loft, on some rising ground, a sand-bag battery for 
four heavy guns and an a-iiich mortar had boon constmotod. On both 
.sides the ground was swampy and intor.sectod by water-cuts, and about 
a mile to the enemy’s left, and nearly parallel to the road, ran the 
Woslorii Jumna Canal. 

At tlio hour named, lirigadior Hope Grant, "I" oouimanding the 
Cavalry, utavtod with ton Horse Artillery guns, throe squadrons of the 
tlth Iianc'Oi'H, and fifty Jliiiul horsemen under Lieutenant ITodsou, with 
the object of turning (ho enemy’s left Hank. Shortly afterwords tho 
main body marched along the road until the lights in the enemy’s 
eaiup bocatuo visible. Colonel Showers, who had succeeded Hallifax 
in iihe coimniuid of the Isl Bvigado,] moved off to the right of the road, 
and Colonel Oravos, wdio had taken Jones’s place with the 2nd Brigade, § 
to (he left. The heavy guns remained on tho road with a battery of 
I’iidd Artillery on either llanlc. Just as day broke our guns advanced, 
but before they wore in position tho fight began by a cannonade from 
tbo rebel Artillery, wliioh caused us severe loss. To tliis destructive 
fire no adequate reply could be made ; our guns were too few and of 
too small calibre. To add to our dillicultios, tlio Native bullock drivers 
of our heavy guns wont off willi their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blow up. At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers to charge 
the enemy’s guns, a service wliicli was performed with horoio gallantry 
by Her Majesty’s 7filh l<'oot, who carried the position at tho point of 
the bayonet, with a loss of 10 ollicors and men killed and -10 wounded. 
Then, supported by the Ist Fusiliers, tho same regiment dashed across 
tho road and burst open tho gates of the serai. A desperate fight 
ensued, but tho Bepoya wore no match for British bayonets, and they 
now learnt that thoir misdeeds wore not to bo allowed to go unpunished. 
CravoB’s brigade, having passed round tho appeared on the 

oiiomy’s right roar, while Grant with bis Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
threatened thoir left. Tho defeat was complete, and the rebels retreated 
hastily towards Bolhi, leaving their guns on the ground. 

* ‘Hicgc of IJclbi ; by an Officer who served thoie,’ 

"I Tho Iiilc (ioiKuul sir Itojro Grant, G.O.B. 

7f)th and 1.9t Bengal J’usiliei's. 

g lal Battalion OOth Rillos, 2nd Beugul Busiliors, and Sirnuir battalion. 

11 Swamjiy »'rouncl. 
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Altliougli tlio men wore much. oxhaiisl,ecl, IJamard detorminod to 
push on, for he feared that if ho delayed the rebels might rally, and 
occupy another strong position. 

Erom the cross-roads just beyond Hadli-ld-Serai oonld be seen the 
llidge on which the British force wa.s to hold its own for more than 
three months during the heat of an Indian Bummor, andmulor the rain 
of an Indian monsoon. A.t this point two columns wore formed, Bar- 
nard taking command of the one, which proceeded to the left towards 
the cantonment, and Wilson of the other, which moved along the city 
road. Wilson's column fought its way tiirough gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extremity of the Kidgo. Barnard, as bo 
came under the fire of the enemy’s guns, made a Hank inovcmont to 
the loft, and then, wheeling to hi,s right, swept along the Ridge from 
the Elagataff Tower to Hindn Itao’s house, whore the two culimms 
united, the rebels flying before them. 

Barnard had achieved a groat success and with comparatively small 
leas, considering tlio formidable position occupied Ijy the enemy, their 
groat strength in Artillery, and their superiority in munbors. 

Our casualties were 51 Idllad and 131 wounded. Among the forinor 
was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General of the Army. Of the troops 
opposed to us it was reckoned tliat 1,000 never returned to Bollii; 
tliirtoen guns were captured, two of them being 24-pounders. 

I have frequently wandered over the Hidgo sijieo 1857, and tliought 
how wonderfully wo were aided b^’ finding a ready-made position— not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of dcfoiieo, as Eorrest* 
describes it. This Itidgo, rising si.xty feet above the city, covered the 
main lino of communication to the Punjab, upon the rotontiou of which 
our very existence as a force dopeiidod. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
unfordable from the tune the snow on tho higher raugoa begins to molt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent our 
being enfiladed by field-guns ; although, on the immodiale right, bazaars, 
builclmgs, and gn,rden-walls afforded cover to the oiioiny, the onelosod 
nature of the ground was so far advontageous that it embarrassed and 
impeded them in theh attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flauk ov rear ; and a further protection was afforded by tho 
Najafgarhy/iif, which during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

The distance of the Eidgo from the city walla varied considoralily. 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it was about 
1,200 yards, at tho Plagstafl! Tower about a mile and a half, and at tho 
end near the river nearly two milca and a half. This rendered our loft 
comparatively safe, and it was behind tho Eidgo in this direction that 
the main part of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in tho 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 


* ‘The Indian Mutiny,' by Goor"o W. Forrest. 
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those of the siok iinA womifled who were able io move about, as they 
eould assemble there and hoar the news from the front without much 
risk of injury from the enemy’s firo. 

The Miigstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was here the 
residents from tho cantomneut of Delhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearing that the rebels from Meerut were murdering tho British 
oilicers on duly within the city, tluit the three Native regiments and 
battery of Bield Artillery had joined tho niutinoors, and that at any 
niomont they thcuisolves might expect to be attacked. The lower was 
150 feet high, with a low parapet running round the top, approached 
by a narrow winding staircase. Hero tho men of tho party proposed 
to await tho attack. Tho ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind, were, with tho wives and children of the few 
European non-ooiinuisBioncd officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stairs, where they were all but suffocated by the stifling heat in 
auoh a confined space. The little party on the roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, tho same number of half-caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dosicu European soldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not a particle of food, was to be had. No help appeared to bo coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of which place many a longing and 
oxx)ectant glance had been cast during the anxious hours of that 
misorable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing was heard from tho 
city and suburbs, and the Cavalry wore reported to bo advancing on 
the cantonment. 

Before evening the weary watchers realized that their position was 
untenable, and that their only possible chance of escaping the fate 
which had befallen the officers within the city (whoso dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark tho move was made, the women and children were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and accompanied by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by tho road leading 
towards Umballa. They were only just in time, for before the last of 
the party were out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured into it, burning, plundering, and destroying everything they 
could find. 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytlor, of the 38th 
Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children. When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, Tytlor was placed in charge of the 
military troasiu'e chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
Mrs. Tytlor was allowed to accompany him. I believe that, when 
Mrs. Tytlor's presence became Itnown to tho authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
in a fit state to travel, and on the 21st Jime, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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the waggon in which she was aecommodatod. Tlie infant, who was 
christened Stanley Delhi Dorce, seems to have been looked upon by 
the soldiery with q^uite a superstitions feeling, for the father tolls us 
that soon after its birth he overheard a soldier say ; ‘ Now wo shall get 
our roinforcements ; this camp was formed to avenge tho blood of 
innocents, and tho first reinforconient sent to us is a now-born infant.’ 
Beinforoomenta did actually arrive tho next day. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th Juno that tho Jlritish force was 
placed in position on the Eidge. The main piquet was established at 
Hindu Rao’s house, a largo stoiio bmlding, in former days tho country 
residence of aomo Mahratta Chiof. About ono hundred and eighty 
yards further to tho left was the observatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was erected. Beyond the observatory was an old I’atbiin 
mosque, in which was placed an Infiintry piquet with two field-guns. 
Still further to tho left came the Flagstaff Tower, hold by a party of 
Infantry with two more field guns. At the extreme right of tho 
Ridge, ovorlookmg the trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a sucoes- 
sion of hou.s8a and walled gardens, fi-om which tho rebels constantly 
threatened our flank. To protect this part of tho position as much as 
possible, a battery of three IS-pounders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on what wa.s known as the Gcncrar.s Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet and two 1-Iorso Artillery guns immediately below. In front of 
the Eldgo the ground was covered with old buildings, onclDsiiros, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by tho Commanding Engineer, ‘ tho eastern face of 
Delhi rests on tho Jumna, and at the season of tho year during which 
our operations were carried on, the stream may bo described as wash- 
ing the face of the walls. The river front was therefore inacces- 
sible to the besiegmg force, while at the same time tho mutineers 
and the inhabitants of tho city could communicate freely across tho 
river by means of the bridge of boats and ferries. This rwulcred it 
impossible for us to invest Delhi, oven if there bad boon a auHicicat 
number of troops for the purpose. We wore only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of the city wall, while through- 
out the siege the enemy could freely communicate with, and procure 
supplies from, the surrounding country. 

‘ On the river front tho defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and towers, and about ono half of the length of this 
face was occupied by tho palaco of tho King of Dolhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of Selimgarh. 

‘The remainhig defences consisted of a sucoossion of bastioned 
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fronts, the oonnoeting curtains being very long, and tlio outworks 
limited to one crown-work at the Ajmir gate, and Martello towers 
mounting a single gun, at the points whore additionsil tlanliing fire to 
that given by tho bastions tbomsclves was required.’ ■■■ 

The above doseriptioii will give .some idea of tho strength of the 
great city which the liritish force had come to capture. Ifor more than 
two months, however, our onergioa were devoted not to capturing the 
city, but to defending ourselves, h.aving to he ever on tho watch to 
guard our communication with the ruiijab, and to repel the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The dofouccs of Delhi, which renuain almost unaltered up to tho 
prc.scnt day, ■wore modernized forms of the aiioiont works that cxi,stod 
when tho city fell hoforo Lord Lake’s army iii 1803. These works had 
been strongthenod and improved some years before the Mutiny by 
TAoutemurt Eobort Napier.f How thorongbly and effectually that 
talented and distinguished Engineer performed the duty entrusted to 
him, wo who had to attack Delhi could testify to our cost. 

Barnard was not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which ho occiipietl the Eidgo, attaokod 
Hindu Eao’s house, where tlio Sirmur battalion, two companies of tho 
60th Eidos, and two of Scott’s guns had been placed. The enemy 
wore driven off before dark. Tlie followmg day they began to can- 
nonade from tho city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached camp, tho 
famous Corps of Guidos havmg arrived as fresh as if they had returned 
ftom an ordinary field day, instead of having come off a march of 
nearly 000 miles, acoomplishod in the incredibly short time of twenty- 
two days, at tho most trying season of tho year. Tho General, having 
inspected them, said a few words of oucom-agomont to the man, who 
bogged their gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi Force, 'fheir usefulness was proved that same 

* I'lie b,a.sUiiii.s were .sniidl, eacli Jiiomiliiig from ton to fourteen pieoc.s of 
Artillery ; tlioy were provided with niasonry parapets about 12 feet in thick- 
ness, and wore about 10 feet iiigh. The curtain cou.si.sted of a simple niasonry 
wall or rampart 1(1 I'eot iii heiglit, 11 fuut thick at topi, and H or IS feet at 
liotLoin. Tins niain wall carried a piarajiot loopilioled for musketry 8 feet in 
height and 8 feet in thiekness. Tho whole of tho land front was covere-d by a 
laussehrayo of varying thiokness, ranging from 16 to 80 feet, and having a 
vertiiad scarp wall 8 foot high ; exterior to this was a dry ditch about 25 feet 
in width. The coiiiitcVHearp was simpily an earthen .slope, easy to de.9eoild. 
Tho glacis was voiy iiarroiv, e-xtendiug only 60 or CO yai'd.s from the eounter- 
Hoaiq), and covering liarely ouo-half of the walls from the hosiogers’ view. 
Those walls were about sovou miles in oirciunfcrouoe, and included an area 
of about three square miles (see Colonel Baird-Smith’s report, dated 
Soptonihor 17, 1867). 

t The late Mold Marshal Lord Napiier of Mavdala, G.O.B., G.O.S.I. 
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afternoon, when, in support ot the piquets, thoy engaged the cnoiuy in 
a liiuid-to-liand oontost, and drove tliom back to the city. 

It was close up to the walls that Quintin llaltyo, the dashing Coin- 
mandor of tiro Guidos Cavalry, received his mortal wound. Ho was 
the brighlu.st and cheeriest ot conipanioiis, and although only a sub- 
altern of eight years’ service, ho was a groat los.s. I spent a to^v hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when lie talked of the opportunities for distinguishing tliom- 
selvoa in store for tlio Guidos. I’roud ot iris rogimont, and beloved by 
Ills mon, who, grand fellows tliomselvos, wore captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
oaroor, but ho was destined to fall in las iirst fight. Ho was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last •words ho uttered were ‘Duleo ut 
decorum cst pro pdh'ia mori.' 

While our lufautry and Field Artillery wore busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns wo had wore put in po.sition ou the hidgo. 
Groat things wore hoped from them, but it was soon found that thoy 
were not po-ivorful onoiigh to silence the enemy 's fli'o, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels’ 
guns wore superior in uumbor and sonic in calibre In ours, and were 
well served by the Native Artilloryiuon whom wo had boon at sueli 
pains to teach. Ihirnard diseovorod, too, that his doficienoiort in men 
and viaUriel prevented regular approaches being made. TLiore •were 
only 150 Native Hiippers and Miners with our force, and Infantry 
could not be spared for working parties. 

On the lOlh Juno another dotei-iuinod attack wa.s made on Hindu 
Bile's house, which was repulsed by the Sirmur battalion of Gurklula 
under its distinguished Ooinmaudanl, Major Boitl.i' I'lio mutineers 
quite hoped that tlie Gurkhas would join them, and as they wore 
advancing they called out : ‘ Wo are not firmg ; wo want to speak to 
you; we want you to join us,’ The little Gurkhas replied, ‘Oh yes; 
wo are coming,’ on wliich they iidvanccd to within twenty paco.s of 
the rebels, and, firing a well - directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of thorn. 

The next day the iu.surgents made a third attack, and wore again 
repulsed with coiisidorablo loss. Thoy know that Hindu Bao’s houso 
was the key of our position, and throughout the siege thoy made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to the Qurkhaa, and all oflorts to dislodge them -were 
nnavailing. At first Beid had at his command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the GOtli Biflea ; but on the arrival of the Guidos 

* So badly off wore wo for aiimiimition for the heavy gnus at this time, 
that it was found necessary to uao tiro shot fired at ua by the onuiuy, imd a 
reward was offered for every 2'1-pouudcr shot brought into tiro Artillery Park, 

t Now General Sir Charles Beid, G.O.B. 
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their Infantry were also placod at his disposal, and wlicnevor lie 
sounded the alarm he was rointoreod hy two more companies of the 00th. 
Hindu Hao’s liouso wiis within easy range of nearly nil the enemy’s 
heavy guns, and was riddled througli and tlii’ough with shot and shell. 
Held never ipiitlcd the Itidge save to attack the enemy, and never once 
visited the cinnp mitil carried into it aoveroly wounded oil the day of the 
final assault. Hindu llao’s hoxiso was the little Gurkhas’ liospital as 
well as their barrack, for their sick and wounded bogged to bo left with 
their comrades instead of being taken to camp.* 

Failing in their attempts on the centre of the position, tho mutineers 
soon after daylight on tho 12tli, having concealed thmnsolvos in the 
ravines adjoining Metcalfe House, attacked the Flagstaff Tower, the 
piquet of which was composed of two Horse Artillery guns and two 
coiupanies of the 7Cth Foot, under the comraaud of Captains Dunbar 
and Knox, A heavy fog and thick mist rolling up from the low 
ground near the Junnm completely enveloped tho Itidge and tho left 
front of onr position, hiding everything in tlio immediate vicinity. 
The piquet was on tho point of being relieved by a detachment of the 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, wlion a large body of the enemy, wlio had crept 
up unobserved, luado a rush at the Plagstalf Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captured the guns. Tho piquet was hardly pressed, Knox and 
sevoi'al men were killed, and but for tho timely arri\’al of two com- 
panies of the (loth, tho rebels would have gained tlio day. 

This engagement was scarcely over, when masses of insurgents 
advanced from tho Sabzi Mandi upon Hindu Eao's house, and into the 
gardens 011 the right Hank of tho camp, threateniug the Mound piquet. 
Koserves were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were repulsed and 
the rebels were pursued for some distance. It wa.s inost fortunate that 
both attacks did not take place simultaneously, as was tho obvious 
intention of tho eneujy, for our strength would not have been .sufficient 
to repel them both at the same momonl. 

In order to prevent the mulinoors from coming to such close quarters 
again, a piquet was placed in Metcalfe’s House, and the Mound to the 
roar of the ridge facing tho Bah/.i Mandi was strongthoned. These 
procaulioiis oiiglit to, and would, have boon taken before, but for the 
want of men. Our soldiers wore scarcely ever off duty, and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily relief for the 
several piquets. 

Our roBourcos in siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
sorties, disease, and heat wore making such ravages amongst our small 
force, there was so little hope of receiving any considerable reiaforoo- 
ments, and it appeared to l)o of such paramount importance to capture 

* Forrest's ‘Indian Mutiny’ and Nonnau’s ‘Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi,’ two iutoro.stino' acoonnls from which I shall often quote, 
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Delhi without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
tailing it by a coup de main. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
were worked out by throe young officers of iSngiuoors, under tho 
direct orders of the General, and were kept a profound aocrct ; oven tho 
Commanding Engineer was not made aetpuainted with thoiu. Soorooy 
was, of oourso, of vital importance, but that the officers who ought to 
have boon chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of tho schomo, 
shows there was little of that confidence so essential to success existing 
between tlie Commander and those who -wore in tho position of his 
principal advisors. Practically tho whole force was to bo engaged, 
divided into three colmnns — one to enter by tho Kashmir gate, the 
second by tho Lahore gate, and tho third was to attempt an oscalado. 
Tho three columns, if they auceooded in effecting an entrance, wore to 
work their way to tho centre of tho city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these coknuns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just before daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on tho morning of the 18th J une tho troops wore .suddenly paraded and 
ammunition served out, and then for tho first time the Connuanders of 
tho three columns and the staff were made aeipuaiuted with tho 
General’s intentions. It so happened that tho Tfith Foot, which had 
followed tho enemy into the gronud,s of Moioalfo Hoii.so utter tho 
repulse on the Flagstaff’ Tower the previous morning, had through 
soma oversight never boon recalled ; their ahsenoc was only disoovorod 
when the order was given for the regiment to liuii out, and a consider- 
able time was wasted in .sending for it and bringing it back to camp. 
Day was breaking when this regiment received its ammunition, and all 
hope of an unperceived advance to tho walls had to bo given up). Tho 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having boon 
uselessly disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer oflioci'K’ plan njay bo 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providoneo, which saved us 
from what would almost certainly have boon an irreparable disastoi'. 
When we think of the hard fighting enooimterod when tho assanlt did 
take place under much more favourable circranslaneos, and how tho 
columns at the end of that day were only just able to got inside tlic 
city, those who had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there would have been of these smaller columns aocomp)lisliiug 
their object, even if they had been able to take tho onoiny by surprise. 

The 18th and 14tli passed in comparative quiet ; but early on Llie 
15th a strong force advanced from Delhi against the Metcalfe House 
piquet, with the object of turning our left flank, but it was driven back 
with considerable loss. 

On the 17th wo were attacked from almost every direction — a 
manoeuvre intended to prevent our observing a battery which was 
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being oonstruoted close to an Idgah,'*' situated on a hill to our right, 
from ■which to oufilado our position on the liidgo. As it was very im- 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
bo attacked by two small colmmis, one coiuiuaudod by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by Itoid. Toia1)s, with 400 of the 00th 
Kifios and Ist Bengal BusUiors, jiO of the Guides Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
and Miners, and his own troop of Ilorso Artillorj', moved towards the 
enemy’s loft, while Boid, with four companies of the 60th and some of 
his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kishengan] against their right. 
Tombs drove tiio rebels through a succession of gardens till tliey 
r(-3aclied the Idgah, vdiere they made an obstinate but unavailing re- 
sistauoo. The gates of the luosij^ue wore blown open, and thirty-nine 
of its defenders wore killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, 
and had t'wo horses killed, making five which had been shot under this 
gallant soldier since the cominouccmont of tlie campaign. Eoid’s 
attack was equally successful. TIo comjrlotely destroyed the battery, 
and inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. 

The next day but one the rebels issued from the city in great force, 
and threatened nearly every part of our position. The figliting was 
Hevei'G throughout the aftonioon, the ]nquots having again and again to 
be reinforced. Toivards evening, wbila nearly all tbe Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the insurgents, passing unperceived 
through the suburbs and gardens on our right, reappeared about a mile 
and a half to our resu'. Very few troops wore left in camp, and all 
Hope Grant, -who was m command at the time, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of Cavalry and twelve guns. Ho found the enemy 
in a strong position, against which his light guns could moke but little 
impression, while their Artillery and well-placed Infantry did us con- 
.siderablo damage. Tombs’s troop ospocially suffered, and at one time 
his guns were in immiiiout danger of being captured. Just at this 
moment some of the Guides Cavaby rode up. ‘ Daly, it you do not 
diargo,’ called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.' Daly spurred into 
tlio buslic.s, followed by about a dozen of bis gallant Guides. Ho 
returned with a bullet through his sbouldor, but the momentary diver- 
ision saved tlio guus.f 

As long as it was light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashing 
charges of the Cavalry kept the rebels in check ; but in the dusk of the 
evening their superior numbers told : they very nearly sucoeeded in turn- 
ing our flank, and for some time the guns wore again in great jeopardy ; 
the 9tli Lancers and Guides, bent ou saving them at all hazards, 
charged the enemy ; but, with a ditch and houses on each side, their 
action was paralyzed, and their loss severe. All was now in confusion, 
the disorder increasing as night advanced, when a small body of 

* A Mabomedaii xilucu of -vvorahip and siiorifioo. 

f ‘ .Siege of Delhi j by an Ofiicor who served there.’ 
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Tiifiinky (about 300 of tho 60th Kiflos) eiimo up, dasliod forward, and, 
cutting a lane through the rchols, rosciiod tlic gmiH * 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 3 ollioors and 17 men hilled, and 
7 offlcoi's and 70 men woundod. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had his liorso shot nndor him in a charge, and was saved by tho 
devotion of two men of liis own rogimont (tho 9lli Lancors) and a 
Mahomodan sowar of tho 4th Irrogiihir Cavalry. 

It was nearly midnight bofovo tho troops returned to camp. Tho 
enemy had boon frustrated in their attempt to force our rear, but they 
had not been driven bach ; wo had, iiidood, boon only jimt able to hold 
our own. Tho result of tho day added considerably to tho anxiety of 
the Cominnudor. Ho saw that tho rebels had discovered onr wcalc 
point, and that if they managed to o.stahlish thoinsolvos in our roar, onr 
communication with tho Pnnj.ah would be cut oil, our small force would 
bo invested, and witliout supidies and reinforcements it wonld be im- 
possible to inaintaiu our position against tho daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Groat was the despondency in camp when tho 
result of the day’s fighting was known ; but tho fine spirit which 
animated tho force throughout the siege soon assorted ifcsnlf, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to tlie next encounter with tlio mioiuy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon tho ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, aud a 
9-pomidor gun, loft by tho enemy, was brought into camp. 

Tho troops had scarcely got baidc, hojung for a little rest, when tho 
enemy again rosuniod tlioir .attaelf on tho roar, aud opened lire at so 
short a clLslauco tliat tlieir shot camo right through the camp. Hut on 
thi.s occasion they made no stand, and rotroated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
18-pounclors was constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over tho clraiir from tho Najafgarh 
jhil wore destroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described tiro liard-workod 
little body of troops had comparative rest, Imt our spies informed us 
that tho enemy were being largely reinforced, and that wo miglit 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 2j5rd. 

For some thno an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
tho English raj was not de.stined to siivvivo its hiindrodth year, and 
that the centenary of Olivo’s victory on the field of Tlassy oii llui 2fird 
Juno, 1757, would see its downfall. Tliis idea was stvougUioned in tho 
Native miml by the fact that the June, 1867, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedans; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival, was to take place on that day, and tlioro was also to be a now 

* I’oiTost’s ‘Tho Indian Mutiny.’ 
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moon, which the Mahomcdans looked upon as a lucky omen ; the 
astrologers, tlroretore, declared that the stars in tlieir courses would 
fight for the mutinoors. If, however, prophecies and omens alilco 
appeared to favour tlie rebels, fortune was not altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached Itliai, twenty-two miles from 
Dellii, consisting of ,six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of British 
Infantry, a sipiadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the Head- 
Quarters of the 4th BikliR, numbering in all about SbO men. 

A staff officer was sent at once to llliai to hurry on the force and 
toll them how urgently their assistance was required in camp ; this 
appeal was responded to witli the utmost alacrity, and parly the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement made its appearance. 

It had scarcely iirrived before the Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, while guns, which had boon brought into the suburbs, enfiladed 
our right and eonoentrated a heavy fire on Hindu Kao’s house which 
the few guns wo had in position wore quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sab/.i Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, wliile a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the llidge. Itcid reported that the 
imitiiieera made a desperate attack at about twelve o’clock, and that no 
men could have fought better; they charged the Kitles, the Guidos, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must be lost. 
T’housands were brought against a mere handful of men ; but lleid 
knew the importance of Ins position, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived.* 

The mutinoors wore checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
fi’om tlio blound battery failed to repulse them, and Colonel Weloh- 
]nan, who was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
available man in camp had boon engaged, and as a last resource the 
2ncl Euailiers and the 4th Sikhs, wlio had just arrived from Khai, 
u'cre sent to the front. Bliowers was placed in command, and thoiily 
hoforo the day closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
the anniversary of I’lassy .saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
and tlio ononiy’s hopes unfulfilled. Tlioy lost over 1,000 men. Our 
ca.sualtics wore 1 odicor and 08 men killed, and 0 oflioors and 118 men 
wounded. The heat all the xvhile was terrific, and several of our men 
were knocked over by the sun. 

T’he lesson taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
occupying the Sabzi Mandi, and tints preventing the enemy from 
approaching too close to the camp and enfilading the Uidge. This 
entailed more constant duty upon our already overworked soldiers, but 
Barnard felt that it would not do to run tho risk of another such struggle. 


Eeid’s own report. 
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A piqiiol of 180 Euvopeana was accordingly placed in llio 8 ab/d Mandi, 
part in a serai on one side of the Grand Trunk Eoad, and tlie rest in 
a Hindu temple on the opposilo side. These posts wore oonneotod by 
a lino of broastworlcs with llio Hindu Eao piquuls, and added oon- 
aidorably to the strength of our position. 

After the 23rd there were real or throalcnod attacks dnily ; but wo 
were left fairly undisturbed until the ‘27th .funo, when the Motcalfo 
and Sabzi Mandi piquets wore assaulted, and also tho batterios on tlui 
lUdge. Those attempts were dotoaled without any very groat los.s, 
only 13 of our mon bomg lulled, and 1 oflicor and 48 inon wounded. 


CHAPTEU XIV. 

I WILL now continue my story from the 29tli June, the morning after 
iny arrival in camp, when I awoke Ml of excitoinont, and so oagor to 
hear all my old friend Norman could tell mo, that I am afraid ho must 
have boon oonsidoralily bored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my plcuauro at finding myself a 
member of a fores which had already gained imporishablo fame. 1 
longed to moot and know tho men whoso names wore in ovoryono’s 
month. The hero of llio day was Harry Tombs, of tlio llougal llorso 
Artillery, an unusually h.andsome man and a tliorongh soldier. His 
gallantry in tho attack on tho Idgah, and wherever ho had boon 
engaged, was the gonoral talk of tlio camp. I bad always heard of 
Tombs as one of the best oflieors in tho regimont, and it was with 
feelings of respoelful admiration that I mado his aeqimiutnuce a few 
days later. 

Jemmy Hills,^''' one of tho suhaltorns in Tomhs's troop, was an old 
Addiseombo friend of mine; he delighted in talldng of his Commander, 
in dilating on his inorits as a soldier and his skill in handling each arm 
of the service. As a cool, hold leader of men Tombs was unsnrpassod: 
no fire, however hot, and no ciiais, however nnoxpocted, could take 
him by surprise ; he grasped the situation in a moment, and is.suod his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with oonlidonce in his 
power and capacity. Ho was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
feared than liiied by his men until they realized what a grand loador 
he was, when they gave him thoir entire eonfidouen, and wove ready to 
follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of my regimont, whom I now mot 
for the first time, and for whom I over afterwards ontortainod the 
warmest regard, was Edwm Johnson, f Assislnut- Adjutant- General of 

* Now Licuteiiant-Goiieral Sir Janies Hills-Johues, V.O., (!. 0 , li, 
t Tile late General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.O. IJ. 
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tlio Bengal Arlillory, in which capacity ho hail aocQuipanied Brigadier 
Wil'ion from Mcorul. ITo had a peculiarly bright iiitolleot — fsoiucwhat 
caustic, but always clover and amusing. Ho was a delightful 
companion, and invariably gained the confidence of those with whom 
ho worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom 1 eallod to report my arrival 
and to lliul out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. He told 
mo that the (huirtermastcr-tTcneral wished to keep mo in his depart- 
uiout. tio, after visiting (jonm-al flhamliorltiin,’'' who i knew would be 
anxious to hear nil that had heon going on in Iho Movable Column 
since his departure, 1 made my way to Colonel Booher, whom T found 
suffering from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and asked him wliat was to he niy fate. lie replied tliat the gue.stion 
had been raised of appointing an olliecr to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 
(leucral of tlio Dellii Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the daily increasing wmk single-banded, and that GImmborlaiu had 
thuuglit of luo fur tins post. Had Chamlierlaiu's wish heon carried 
out my cai’CC'r miglit have been quilo cbangetl, liut wliiln ho was 
disou-ssing the ijueslion with Sir Ileuvy Barnard, Donnlcl Stewart 
uiioxpoolodly arrived in camp. 

I was waiting outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tout, anxious to hoar 
wliat decision liitd imen come to, wJieii two men rode up, both looking 
grently Jatiguod and half starved; ouo of them being Stowart. He 
told 1110 they liad had a most adventurous ride ; but before waitmg to 
hoar ]ii.s story,) 1 asked Nonmui to suggest Stowart for tlio now 
appointment — a ease of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on rcturumg to the tjuartermastor- 
fioncral’s department. And so it was .settled, to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, Stewart becoming the B.A.^V.tr. of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the U.A.Q.M.ti, with tlio Artillery. 


GIIABTEB XV. 

That my roailcrs may bettor understand our position at the time I 
joined the Delhi Mold Force, I might, I think, quote with advantage 
from a letter J written the very day of my arrival by (loiieral Barnard 
to Sir John Lawrence, in whicli ho doaeribos the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and enduranoo, but to which no end could be seen. When ho took 

* Ciiamberlaiu had been given tlio rank of Brigadier-General on his arrival 
at Uaiii. 

1' Tlio acooniit of liiis advoiitiirous ride is given in tlio Appendix. 

j See Kayo’s ‘Hi, story of the Indian Mutiny,’ 
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over the oommaiitl, ho wrote, lie was expected to be able to ailenco at 
ouco the fire from the Mori and Kashmir bastions, and their to bring 
his lieavy guns into play on the walls and open a way into the city, 
after whicli, it was supposed, all would bo jilain sailing. But thi.s 
progranuno, so plausible in theory, was ah.solutoly impossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
the enemy's guns was silenced ; they had four to our one, while the 
distanoQ from the Bidge to the city walls was too groat to allow of our 
comparatively light guns making any impression on them. Under 
these oiroumstaueea the only thing to bo done was to eonstruet batteries 
nearer to the city, but befor’o these could be begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary materials, of whioh the Engineers wore 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops wore being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to whioh 
they were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
never oertaiu where the onemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions could be ascertained, 
iiipd the men wore being incessantly withdrawn during the scorching 
heal of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follow.^ : ‘ You may ask why we engage in those constant combats. 
The reason .simply is that when attacked we must defend ourselves, 
and that to seoure our camp, om‘ hospibils, our stores, oto., every living 
being has to bo employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for tlie force 
brought against it.’ 

Soon after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the lird July the follow- 
ing troops had roachod Bellii : four Horso Artillory guns (two British 
and two Native), a detaolimeut of European Pool Artillory, the Haad- 
Quarters of Her Majesty’s 8th and Cist Foot, one squadron of the 
5 th Punjab Cavalry, the let Punjab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
Sikh Sappers and Artillery. The strength of the force was thus in- 
creased to nearly 6,800 men of all arms. The enemy’s roinforcomentH, 
however, wore out of all proportion to ours — mutineers from Jnllundur, 
Nasirabad, ffimuch, Kotah, Gwalior, Jhausi, and Bohilkand arrived 
about this time. Those from Bohilkand crossed by the bridge of boats 
and entered the city by the Calcutta gate ; wo could distinctly sue 
them from the Bidge, marching in perfect formation, with their hmicls 
playing and colours flying. Indeed, througliout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being ineroased, while they had a practically 
unlimited number of guns, and the well-stocked magazine furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of ammunition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 30 th June, when 
an attack was made 011 the Sabzi Maudi piquet and Hindu Eao’s house. 
Eight of our men were killed and tliirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
ware Yorka and Packe, both attached to the 4 th Sikhs. It appeared 
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oortaiu that Uioaa two ollicora wore womidod by the Hindustauia of 
their own ro^'iiuuiit ; L’acko, who was shot through the anlde, being so 
close up to tliQ breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which liit him to have coiuo from the front. Consequently all the 
Iliiuhistania in tbo <tth Sikhs wore disarmed and turned out of camp, 
as it was luaiiifeatly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In llio afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
oolunm under Brigadier Sliowers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
tho Idgah, whore wo hoard that the enemy wore again constructing a 
battery. It liad not been coniuioneed, hut the intention to build one 
was evident, for wo found a number of ciikeuching tools, and a quantity 
of sandbags. 

I'lio (juobtioii of attempting to take the city by a coiijj de main was 
now again diseuased. It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
wore being daily reduced by casualties and siokness ; that the want of 
proper equipment rondorud it impossible to undertake regular siege 
operations ; and that a rising in the Punjab was imminent. The chances 
of Hiiceos'H wore Geviiuuiy move (avourahlo than they were ou the 
lUth June. The force to bo employed was stronger; all concerned — 
the stall', couuiuuuloi'H, and troops— were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of tho part they would have to play ; above all, the 
details of tho scheme, which was drawn up on much tlie same lines 
as tho former ono, wore carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor, who had recently come into camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Coiumanding Engineor. 

Of tho supreme iinportauco of I’ogaining possession of Delhi there 
can bo no doubt whatever. Put nevortholess the undertaking would, 
at that time, have been a most desporato ono, and only to be justified 
by tho critical position in which wo were qilaced. In spile of the late 
roiuforcouicnts, wo were a more handful compared with the thousands 
within the walls. Bucooss, theroforo, depended on the comjpletaness of 
tlio .surprise ; and, as wo could make no movement without its being 
perceived by tho enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at that time was tho doubtful attitude of some 
of tho Hindustani Cavalry still with us ; the whole of the eSeotive 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and tho sick and wounded — a 
largo number — left to tho mercy of tho Native followers. 

General Barnard carofully weighed all tho argirments for and against 
tho proposal, and at last reluctantly consented to the attack being 
made, but tlio discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be oouutormandod— a great disappointment to ninny, and 
there was much cavilling and discontent on the part of some, who 

* New Ueiicral Kir Alexander Taylor, G.O.B. 
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could not havo sufikiontly approciatoil the (liCftcnltios and risks of tlio 
undertaking, or tlio disastrous consequences of a ropiilso. 

On the morning of the day on which it had boon iiiTaiigod that the 
assault should ho made, the statV at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel llaird-Suiith, of tlie Bengal 
Engineers. Suniinoned from hlurki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, whose heallli had broken down, Baird- Smith was within 
sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move- 
ment roiiohod liim, Ho started at 01100 , and arrived in camp early on 
the fil’d, hid, only to find that the assault iiad been postpoiiod. 

On the afternoon of the iird July the enemy came out in force (5,000 
or 6,000 strong with several gmis), and occupied the suburbs to our right. 
The troops -^rore turned out, hut histoacl of attacking us and retuniing 
to the city a,s u.sual when it hocame dark, the rebels moved elf in the 
clircctiou of Alipur, whore wo had an outpost, evhich was hold by 
Youuglnishand’s squadron of the .5th I’unjah Cai'alry. 'i'hcy reached 
Alipur about midnight, and had thc 5 ' attacked the .serai at once witli 
Infantry, Yonnghnsband and liis men could hardly liavo escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery. This gave tlif! sowar.s 
time to mount and fall back on Itiiai, tlie iie.xt ]iost, ten miles to the 
roar, which wtis garrisoned by the fi’iendly troops of the .Ihind llaja. 
The sound of the guns being heard in camp, a coluiiiii iiiidcr tho com- 
mand of Major Cola; was got ready to pursue should the iusurgont.s 
push n]) the Trunk Itoad, or to cut them oft’ shoulil they try to make 
their way b.aok to the city. Besides his own corps (tlio 1st Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of tlie til st Boot, six Horse and six 
Eield Artillery guns, one squadron of the Carabineers, one squadron of 
the 9tli Lanooi's, and tho Guides Cavalry ; in all about 800 Infantry, 
300 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him as atal'f ulliccr, 

It was generally bcliovod that the enemy were on tho look-out for 
tveasure coming from tho Punjab, wliich was known to bo uudoc tho 
charge of a Native guard, and wo quite expected to ha\'e a long ohaso 
after them ; wo w'ore, therefore, surprised to .see them, as day broke, 
crossing our front on their way b.aok to Delhi. 

Tho rebels wore moving on fairlj .ligh ground, but bolweon ns and 
them was a swamp rendered almost impassable by rooent heavy rain. 
It extended a oonsidorahlo distance on cither side, and as there was no 
other way of getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to bo crossed. 
Our Artillery opened hro, and Coke advanced with tho Cavalry and 
Infantry. The swiniqi proved to bo very diHicult; in it men and 
horses floundered hopelessly, and before we wore clear the enemy had 
got away with their gum ; they wore obliged, however, to leave behind 
all tho plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, wliilo, country-bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree. I promptly annexed it, idad to 
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save my own horse, and I congratulated myself on having maclo a 
most nsefnl addition to my small stud. It did not, howovov, remain 
long in nij' possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner. Lieutenant Younghushand. 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers wore much distressed, having 
boon under arms for ton hours. Coke h.iltcd the Infantry portion on 
the banks of the ‘Western Jumna Caiml instead of returning direct to 
camp. While wo were enjoying a mueh-neoded rest u'e wore nn- 
expoetcdly attacked by some fresh troops (including about 800 Ca\ airy) 
which had hurriod out from the city. I was startled from a Round 
sleep by heavy firing, and saw the enemy advancing within a few 
hundred yards of onr lialting-placc. Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of the canal, and scut a moimtod ollicer to recall the C'ai’alry 
and Artillery. The enemy came on very boldly at first, but the stciidy 
fire of our Infantry liept thorn at bay, and when the guns ariived wo 
had no dilliculty in driving tliom olf. They loft 80 dead on the field ; 
wo bad on onr side I! killed and 23 wounded, besides losing several 
liritiah soldiers from sunstroke. 

hlajor Coke was much grieved by tho loss in this engagement of a 
Native friend of his, a Chiof of the Kobat border, byname l\Iir Muba'i’ak 
Shah. He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing 
that tho Ibt ruiijab Infantry was ordered to Delhi expressed hi.s deter- 
uiination to accompany it. He got togcllior a troop of eighty of his 
own follower.s, and leaving Kohat on tho 1st June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnal on tho 27th, a distance of nearly 000 miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of tho 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, auci some Native officers of the 9tli Irregulars, 
who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. Advances wore made 
in tho first iiislanco to Mir Mubarak Shah and hlir Jaffu, the Subadar- 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantry, nlio at once informed Coke of what 
was going on. As soon as tho rogimoiit reached Dollii the matter was 
investigated, and tho Native officers who had endeavoured to tamper- 
wilh the men wore identified, tried, and executed. 

About noon on tho fltli July we heard tho woeful tidings that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera. Tho army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since tho Commandcr-in-Chief fell a victim to it 
on tlie 2fith May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
carried off after a few hours’ illness. The feeling of sadness amongst 
tho troops at the loss of their General was nnivorsal. Tlu’oughont the 
six trying weeks ho had been in conunaiid of tho force he had never 
spared himself. At work from nioming till night in ami about the 
trenches, ho personally attended to every detail, and lind won tho 
respect and regard of all in camp. 


Maliomodans of vood family arc so styled in uorthoni India, 
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Few Commanders were ever placed in a more difficult position than 
Barnard. He arrived at Umballa when tho Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have already remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, were thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
taking over the command of the Sirlmid division the Mutiny broke out. 
"Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, he found himself 
in front of Delhi with a force altogether too weak to effect tho object 
for which it was intended and without any of the appliances to onsuro 
success ; while those who did not realize the oxtrome risk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a delay which was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertake a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting his 
own judgment and for depending upon others for advice ahout matters 
on which an experienced Commander ought to have been the best able 
to decide. Biit every allowance must bo made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and the peculiar nature of his sur- 
rounding.'). Failing health, too, probably weakened the Rolf-rolianoe 
which a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Cliief of 
the Staff in the Crimea must at one time have possessed. 

On tho death of Sir Honry Barnard, Gonoral Food assumed com- 
mand. He had joined the force on tho morning of tho action of Badli- 
ki-Sorai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much liiroclcod up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more soonro toward, s tho 
roar. The secrecy and rapidity with which tho enemy had made their 
way to Alipur warned the authorities how easily our comimmication 
with the Punjab might bo cut off. Baird-Smith saw tho necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Hoed had all tlie bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
requhed for our own use. The Phulchudder aqueduct, wliich carried 
the canal water into tho city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Najafgarhy7wf, about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the morning of the 9th July 
the enemy moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on onr front and right flank. 

The piquet below the General’s Mound liappened to bo bold this day 
by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded by Second 'Licutonant 
James Hills, and by thirty men of the Carabineers under Lieutenant 
Stillman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
officer’s party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Eoad. These men wore still supposed to bo loyal; tlio 
regiment to which they belonged bad a good reputation, and as 
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Christie's Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as subalterns. 
It was, therefore, believed at tho Mound piquet that ample warning 
would bo given of an5'- enemy coming from the direction of the Trunk 
Boad, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like tho men of 
tho 9th Irregulars attracted little notice. 

Stillman and Hills wero breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native oflloera’ party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry wore in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Hoad- 
Quartors with tho report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then mounted their men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of tlio enemy’s advance had been pur- 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the troops. They 
imagined that the sowar was acting in good faith and had given them 
snflioient notice, and %vhilo Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which lie could command the Trunk Koad, Stillman proceeded to 
the top of tho Mound in order to got a better view of the ground over 
which the enemy wore said to be advancing, Tlio troop of the Cara- 
bineers was thus loft by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
Cavalry ; it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

Tho moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front !’ and, 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and fire a round of grape, he 
gallantly charged the head of the column single-handed, out down the 
loading man, struck tho second, and then was then ridden down him- 
self. It had been raining lieavily, so Hills wore his cloak ; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut through in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his shirt. 

As soon as the body of tho enemy had passed on, Hills, extaicating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which ho 
had lost in the melee. He had just found it when he was attacked by 
throe men, two of whom wero mounted ; ha fired at and wounded the 
first man ; then caught tho lance of the second in hia loft hand, and 
ran him through the body with his sword. Tho first assailant coming 
on again. Hills out him down, npion which he was attacked by the 
third man on foot, who succeeded in wrenching his sword fi'om him. 
Hills fell in tho struggle, and must have been killed, if Tombs, who 
had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowaa’s, hia men 
had not time to fire a single round before they wero upon them. Theh 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, hut to induce the 
Native Horae Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 


Tombs "Tifl IliMa Ijotb received the Victoria Cross for their ffallaiitiy. 
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made ati-aighfc for the troop, and called tipoii the inon to bring away 
their guns. The Native Artillerymen boliavcd admirably; they not 
only refused to respond to the call, but they bogged the men of the 
Kuropoau troop, which was milimberod close by, to lire through tliom 
on the inutiiieer.<!. 

Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching my horses, which had just arrived from i’hilour, as they 
crossed the bridge over the canal cut which ran at the rear of our 
camp, when the cnoiuy’s Cavalry galloped over the bridge, ami for a 
few moments my animals seemed in eonsideraljlc danger ; the sowars, 
however, having lo.st more than ono-tbird of their nmiibor, and having 
failed in their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
wore bent upon seouring their retreat rather than upon plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many perils they had on- 
cotmlered— somuwliat exaggerated, I dare say — but they had done mo 
a veal good servioc, having marched 200 miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and baggage in good order. Indecal, 
throughout the Jlutiny my servants behaved admirably. The leJil.d- 
matgar (table attendant) never failed to bring mo my food mulor the 
hottest fire, and the saicca (grooms) were always present willi tlic, 
horses whenever they wei-e required, apparently quite indifferent to the 
risks they often ran. Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spirit that, when I was invalided in April, 185B, four of tlinin 
enlisted in a ragiinoiit of llengal Cavalry. The khiclmalgar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of liis brolliers wore afterwards in my 
service ; one, who ^vas with me during the Lushai expedition and lliu 
whole of the Afghan war, never loft mo for more than twenty years, 
and wo parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and 0. 
steamer in which I took my final departure from India in April, 18015. 

Mine was not a solitary instance ; not only the oflicors’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to European regiments, such as cook-boys, 
aaiaea and hhistiaa (water- carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and bi’avo to a degree. So mueli wa.s 
this the ease, that when the troopers of the 9tli Lancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all 
ranks during the campaign, they unanimously clioso the head bliislie ! 
Considering tlie peculiar position wo were in at the time, it is some- 
what remarkable that the conduct of the Native servants sbunld liavo 
boon so generally satisfaetory. It speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what I Imvo sometimes iioard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my story. The cannonade from within and without the 
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city conlimied unceasing, and the ciioniy had iignin to ho driven out of 
the near suburbs. Ttiis duty was eutrusto.d to G-oiieral CliainborlEiin, 
whom I iicfiompanicd as one of Ids staff officers. His column consisted 
of about 800 Infantry and six guns, a few more men joining us as wo 
pas.scd the Hidgo. 'riiis was the first occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I roalixed 
liow difficult it was to dislodge men wlio know how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as asual, fought w'cll against 
very heavy odds, and before wo were able to force the enemy back into 
the city wo bad lost I officer and 40 nioii killed, and 8 oflicors and 100 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing; every one of whom 
iirasl have lioou murdered. The eueiny had nearly 500 men killed, and 
considerably more than that nnml)GV wounded. 

The result of the day’s experience was so fur satisfactory that it 
dotorminod General lt((ed to get rid of all the Tlindustaui soldier.? .still 
remaining in camp. .It was clear that the Native officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous ; none of them were ever secji 
again, and it was generally lioliovcd that they had joined the enemy in 
their dasli Ihrougli the camp. Tlie otlier Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to donouiico tlroir Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
wore consequently all sent away, except a few men of tlie 4th Irregular 
Cavalry ivlio wore deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It ^va8 also thouglit advisable to take the guns from tlio 
Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of tlie younger men belo:iging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in tlie broaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on tfic 9th — a sure sign that the 
enemy’s loss was heavier than they had calculated upon, IVlion the 
iuutiiicor.s received roiiiforcomenls wo were certain to ho attacked 
within a few hours, but it no frcsli troops arrived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th July. Tlie rebels came out on that 
morning m groat numbers, attacking Hindu Kao’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi phjuots, and supported by a continuous lire of Artillery from the 
walls, h'or some hours wo remained on the defensive, but us the 
enemy’s siumbors ineroased, and wo were greatly harassed by their Are, 
a column was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry aaid six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guidos Cavalry and of Ilodson’s newly-raised 
Horse. The command was given to llrigadior Showers, and I was sent 
as Ills .staff officer ; Koid joined in at the foot of the liidge with all the 
men that could ho spared, and Brigadier-General Chamberlain also 
accompanied the column. 

Wo moved on under a very heavy lire until wo reached an enclosure 
the wall of which was lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short. 
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when Cliambcrlain, seeing that they liesibatetl, called upon them to 
follow liijii, and gave them a splendid examplo by jumping his liorse 
over the wall. The iiion did follow him, and Chamborlain got a ball in 
his alioulder. 

Wo liad great difficulty in driving the enomy back ; they contested 
every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens ai'fording 
thoni admirable cover ; but our troops wore not to bo withstood ; 
position after position was carried until wo found our.selve3 in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to tlio walls of the city. In our eagerness 
to drive the enemy back we had, howcvoi', come too far. It was im- 
possible to remain where wo were. Musketry from the walls and grapie 
from tlio heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com- 
mitted terrible havoc. Men were falling on all sides, but the getting 
back was hazardous to tlia last degree. Numerous as the enemy wore, 
tliey had not the courage to stand against us as long as wo advanced, 
but Ibo first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to camp. 

When the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
in action on the Grand Trunk Boad, The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the siune moinont one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome follow, foil, shot through the log. Seeing soino 
man carrying him into a hut at the side of tho road, I shouted : ‘ Don’t 
put him there ; lie will be left bohiiid ; get a doolie for him, or put him 
on the limber,’ But what with the incessant fire from tho enemy’s 
guns, the biu'sting of shells, the crashing of shot through tho branches 
of the trees, and all tho din and hubbub of battle, I could not have 
been heard, for the poor follow with anothor wounded man was left in 
the hut, and both were murdered by the mutincors. Bo many of the 
man with tho two guns wore hors da combat, and the horses wore so 
unsteady (several of them being wounded), that thoro was great 
difficulty in limbering up, and I was helping tho drivers to icoep tho 
' horses quiet, when I suddenly felt a tremeudous blow on my back which 
made me faint and sick, and I was afraid I sliould not he able to 
remain on iny horse. The powerless feeling, however, passed oil, luid 
I managed to stick on mitil I got back to camp. I had been bit close 
to the spine by a bullet, and tho wound would probably have l)uon fatal 
but for tho fact that a leather pouch for caps, which I usually wore in 
front near ray pistol, bad somehow slipped round to tho back ; tbo bullet 
passed through this before entormg my body, and was .thus prevented 
from penetrating very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
the steadiness of the retirement our casiralties must have been even 
more numerous than they w'ore. As it was, they amounted to 1C men 
killed, 16 officers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men mi.sshu'. 
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The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carta back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept me on the aick-list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a montli I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. 1 was lucky in that my tent was pitched close to 
that of .John Campbell Brown, one of the medical officers attached to 
the Artillery. Ho had served during lire first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Punjab, 
and liad made a great reputation for himself a.s an army surgeon. Ho 
looked after me while I was laid up, and I could not have been in 
better hands. 

The Delhi Force was fortunato in its medical officers. Some of the 
host in the army were attached to it, and all that was possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done. 
But the poor fellows had a had time of it. A few of the worst eases 
wore acoomraodatod in tho two or three houses in the cantomaent that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majority had to put up with 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide, Those who could bear the journey and 
were not lilcely to ho lit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Moorut and Umballa ; but even with the relief thus afforded, the hos- 
pitals throughout the siogo wore terribly overcrowded. Auiostlietics 
wore freely used, but antiseptics wore practically unknoum, oonso- 
guently many of the severely wounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived, 

A groat aggravation to the misery and discomfort iu hospital was the 
plague of flies. Delhi is at all limes noted for having more than its 
share of those drawbacks to life in the East, but during the siege they 
were a perfect post, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
realized the suffering which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the inside of my tent was black with flies. At tho 
first ray of light or the smallest shako to tho ropes, they were all astir,' 
and lor tho rest of tho day there was no peace ; it was even difficult to 
oat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I had to 
brush them away with one hand 'while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and mors than once I had to rush from the table, a 
fly having eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat, 

As soon as I could got about a little, but before I was able to perform 
luy legitimate work, I was employed in helping to look after the con- 
Borvancy of the camp and its surroundings— an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for an Indian army must alvvays have a 
large following, for which sanitary arrangomenls arc a difficulty. Then, 
large convoys of cauiols and bullock-carts arrived daily with supplies 
and stores, and a considcrahle number of transport animals had to be 
kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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wlionovm’ we could drive thoiu out of tlio city. \¥ithout any slieltor, 
and often with insnl'lioiont food, deaths amongst tlio iiniinals wore 
of constiiiit oceurronoe, and, nnless their carcasoa could at once bo 
removed, t!u! stench became iiiloler.ablc. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases wore dragged to a 
distance irom ciiiup, some were buried, and some wore burnt, but, not- 
witbstiuirling all oiir efforts, many romainod to bo gradually devoured 
by the jackals wliioh prowled about the camp, and by tlio innumer- 
able birds of prey wliicli instinct had brouglit to Delhi from tlio 
remotust parts oE India.'*' 

At a time when the power's of each individual wore taxed to tlie 
uttorniost, the strain on the tlommandcr of the force was terribly 
severe. Jlind and liody wore incessantly at work. Twice in tlio sliort 
space of six weeks liad the ollicor holding tills responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the point of breaking down. 
kfajor-Genoral Eoed’s health, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17 th July, only twelve days after succooding Sir Henry Bar- 
nard, ho had to gii'o up the coniinand and Icai’o the camp on sick 
eertifloato. 


CITArTlilt XVT. 

Gbnmral IIuhd was succeeded by IJrigacliar Arclidalo Wilson, tlio 
officer who commandod tlie kfoernt column at the bcgiiiiiing of the 
campaign, and wlio was so .micce.sbfnl in tlio fights on tlie liindun. 
Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the bent of 
the senior officer.? prosont, three of whom were super, sodocl by liia 
selection. Two of these, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant-Goiicral of Qiioon’s 
troops, and Graves, who had boon Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 
broke out, left the camp on being passed over; the third, Longfiold, 
took Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

'Wilson’s succession to the command gave great relief to the troop.? 
on account of the systcimatic manner in which lie arranged for the 
various duties, and the order and motliod ho inlrodiicBd. Tho com- 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary iinprovonionts iio 
effected, did a good deal for tlie liealtli of tho force. Wilson also took 
advantage of tho reinforcements wo had received to stroiigthon our 
position. A.s far as possible ho put a stop to tho practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they woi’e driven oil after 
an attack (a practice which had cost ns many valuable lives), content- 
ing himself with preventing tho rebels from romaiiiing in the iinmodiato 
vicinity of our advanced posts. 

‘Adjutants,’ never aeon in ordinary tiuics fuiLlior iiortli tliim Beiigni, 
appeared in luuidrcds, and 'wore really useful soavoiigora. 
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The clay after Eced'e (lc)iai'tiu’o another sharp tind prolonged attaeli 
was inado upon the Ilklgc baltorios and Stib/.i Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con- 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantry, and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutenant-Coloiiol Jojiea, of the 00th Kiiles, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experionco from the lesson wo had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabxi Mandi, and tooknp a good position, where 
he remained for some little time. This umisnal procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while tho.se 
who remained to fight did not come to such close quarters ns on pre- 
vious oooasions. Nevertheless, wo had 1 ottieer and 1!2 men killed, 
8 oflieors and 60 men wounded, and 2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed without any serious attack being 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine, (.'aptaiii Grocnsill, of the 24tli Foot. Ho was attached to the 
Engineer departmout, and was ordered to undertako soma reconnoit- 
ring duty after dark. On nearing the enemy’s position lie halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground. Tlio signal which lio had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for ns he approached the escort fired ; 
ho -n’lis mortally ivoundcd, and died in great ngony tho next monhng. 

The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi on the 18th, 
for by this time the Engineers’ incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of tlie old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by out piquets in that suburb. The ‘ Sammy 
House ’ piquet, to tho right frout of Hindu Eao’s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it — a 
very necessary measure, exposed as tlie piquet was to the guns on tho 
Burn and Mori bastions, and within grape range of tho latter, -whilo 
the enemy's Infantry wore enabled to creep close up to it unpercei^■ed. 

The iinprovemouts wo had made in this part of our position were, 
110 doubt, carefully watched and noted by tho rebels, who, finding that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomfi- 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earlier days of tho siege. Aocordhigly 
early on tho 28rd they sallied forth from tho Kashmir gate, and, ocou- 
pying Ludlow Castle and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
tho stable piquet, and tho mosquo piquet on the Eidge. As all attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our Artillery proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they would establish a battery at 
Ludlow Castle, a small column under Brigadier Showers moved out by 
a cutting through the Eidgo on om’ left, its object being (in conjunc- 
tion with the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn tho enemy’s right and 
capture their guns. 
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Tho troops detailed for this duty consisted of six Horse Artillery 
guns, 400 Dritisli Infantry, 860 of the IsL Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Oavah’y, in addition to 250 mou clolaclicd from tho 
Metcalfe House piquets. Tiia advance of tho colmnii up tho road load- 
ing towards the Kaaliniir gate appeared to bo unnoticed until it anived 
close to the enemy, who tlien opened with grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagemeaa to capture the guns, which were being with- 
drawn, got too near the city walls. Here Sliowers was wouinled, and 
the ooimuaud devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th, wlio 
skilfully conducted tho retirement. Our loss was, 1 officer and 11 men 
killed, 5 offioera and 84 men wounded. Captain Law, one of my two 
companions on tlie mail-cart from Umballa, was the otiioer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and Slst July, on 
which date they moved out of tlie city in considerable strength, with 
the intention of making a temporary bridge across tho cut in tlio 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coko was scut to tho other side of tho cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across; this ouhmm was 
joined at Alipur by tlie Kumaoir battalion (coinpoflod of Gurklia.s and 
hiU-men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived from tiio J’lmjab 
as escort to a largo store of amuiunition. The services of llioso troops 
wore, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caiescd such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it was completed. Thu enemy tlieii 
retired towards tho city. On reaching tho suburbs they were ro- 
inforoed by a large body of Infantry, aud a most deterjiiiiied attack 
was made on tiro right of our position. Tliis oocurrod about sunset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a groat Mahomedaii fe.stival, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and make sacrilico at tlio 
Idgah, in commemoration of Abrahara’.s intended offering up of 
Ishmail,"’*' On this particular occasion, howovor, tho sacrifices wore to 
bo dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices, f and in their stead 
a tremendous united effort was to bo made by Hindus and Mussulnums 
to exterminate the Leringhis. All tho morning of tho 1st August 
mosques and Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers oU'oring 
up prayers for the success of the groat attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, aud, shouting tho Moslem battle-cry, 
advanced and throw themselves on our defonoea. They woro driven 
hack by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment ; they quickly ro- 

* Aoooriliiig to the religion of Islam, lalinuiil, net Isaac, was to Imve licim 
offered up by Abraluim. 

t Forrest’s ‘Thu ludkvu Mutiny.’ 
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foniiod and made a fresh attadi, to be stopped again by om' steady, 
unooiiipvoiuiaing tire. TLiiio after time they rallied and hurled them- 
Holvos against our breastworks. All that night and well on into the 
next day tho fight continued, and it was past noon before tlio doToted 
fanatics becamG eonvincod that their gods had deserted them, that 
victory wa.s not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on their 
part, could drive ns from the Eiilgo. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 
ours trilling, for our men were admirably steady, well protected by 
breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
as.sailants camo oloso up. We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The ollioor was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry. Ho liad boon seven years with the regiment, and liad been 
present with it in nearly all tho many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
ordor.4 ; ‘ This gallant .soldier and true-hearted gentleman was beloved 
and respected by Iho officers and men of the regiment. His loss is an 
irreparable one.' 

The enemy wore much depressed by the failure of the Baldira Id 
attaek, from which they had expected great tilings. They began to 
despair of being able to drive us from our position on tlie liidge, which 
for Bovou weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column was hastening to our assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached ns, we should talre our place as the be.sieger8, 
instead of behig, as hitherto, the besieged. Disaffection within the 
city walls was on the increase; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and woll-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoured to open negotia- 
tions with us. Many of tlio sepoys wore reported to bo gomg off to 
their homos, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to realize. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy still outnumbered us by 
about eight or nine to one. 

All this time our communication with the Punjab was maintained, 
and we regularly received letters and newspapers from England by 
tho northern route ; but for several weeks we had had no news from 
the south. Humours of disasters occasionally reached us, but it was 
not until the second week in July that we heard of the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of aU the residents into 
the fort. 

These scraps of intelligence, for they were mere scraps, written often 
ill Greek character, some screwed into a guill, some seivn between the 
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double solos o£ a man’s alioc, aud souio twisted up iu tlio mcssong'ei'’s 
liair, wove eagerly looked for, and as eagerly docipUored wlieu they 
came. Jt was cheering to learn that Allahabad was safe, that Luoluioiv 
was still hohiiiig out, that ti'oojis from Madras, (Jc^’lon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Calcutta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states- 
nmnlike view of the situation, had diverted to India'*!- the fovco intended 
for the Oliina expedition, and wo fondly hoped that some of the six 
Ih'itisli regiments reported by one messenger to have arrived at Oawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Eoreo. 

Strangely enough, wo know nothing of the death of Sir Ilonry Law- 
roiico or General Wheeler, and had not even hoard foi' certain that 
Gawnpore had fallen and that Lucknow was hoBiegod, while tliure wore 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Itoad. 
I'leing most unxioua to get some antlientic intelligence, Norman'l' nn 
the Ibth Jidy -wrolo a letter in Drench addressed to General ^Vhoolol’at 
Gawnpore, or whoovor might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an aceumit of onr position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to our assistaneci. 'L'he letter was 
entrusted to two sepoys of the Guidos, who carried out their difficult 
task must faitlifully, aud on tlie brd August relunied with the follow- 
ing reply from Geuoral ITavelook, addressed to Major-Gonoral llcoil; 

‘ Gawiipun', left hank ot iliis (laugtw, 

‘ 'iufh Jtihj, IS.'ir. 

‘ My iikae OiiNj'in.iL, 

‘ Yesterday I saw Captain Norman’s letter of the Iflth instant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sk Hugh AVheelor. That gallant ollieor and 
the whole of his force wore destroyed on the 27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Commandor-in-Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal. Under the orders of tlio supremo 
Government I liavo boon sent to retrieve affairs hero. I liiivo spoeillo 
instructions from wiiieh I cannot depart. T have sunt a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir 1’. Grant. In Irntli, though most anxious to mareli 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve Lucknow. I have, 

* Since writing the above it has been brought to my nolioo that llio 
prornpUtuda witli wbicli the troops worn diverted to India was due iu a great 
measure to tlie foresight of Sir George Grey, tlui Governor of the Cape, wlio, 
on bearing of the serious .state of aifairs in India, iinineiliatoly orilured all 
transports which touclied at the Cajjo on their way to take part in the Ulniiii 
Expeditionary Eorcc, to lirocecd direeliy to Galcuttn iii.sLeiul of to Singupori), 
Ho also despatclied as irmuy of the Capo garrison ns iiu could spare, willi 
stores, etc., to India. It is right, therefore, that lie .sliould .share witli Lord 
Elgin tlie credit of having so quickly grasped the magnitude of the crisis 
through wUioU Indi.i was passing. 

t Owing to Brigadifi'-Goneral Ohanihei-laiu having hwiii iilaocd lion ih 
combat by the .severe wound lie received the previous day, Noniuin wins 
carrying on the diitie.s of Adjutant-General. 
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tliauk God, been very succeBstul. I defeatod the enemy at Fnttehporo 
oil the 12lh, and Patidu Niiddi on the luth, and this place, -which I re- 
captured on tli 0 16th. On each oecasiou I look all the guns. Immense 
reintoroemouts are eomin" from England and Cihina. Sir Patrick 
Grant will soon be in the field himself. Lucknow holds out,. Agra is 
free for the present. I am sorry to hear yon are not (piite well. I beg 
that you will let me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received ; this time from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock's force. 
It was addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Moernt, and ran as 
follows ; 

‘Oawiipare, July Ti/h. 

‘ General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve Lucknow, wliich 
will bo oft'oetod four days hence. He has a strong force with him, and 
he h.as already thrashed tlie Nana and completely dispersed his force. 
"Wo shall probably march to l)olhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in number, not in weight. The 
China force is iu Calcutta, .'1,000 men. More troops expected imme- 
diately. We shall soon bo with you.’ 

Those sanguine expectations were never fulfilled 1 Instead of Luck- 
now being relieved in four daj's, it was nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
help us at Delhi, tlie troops from Delhi formed tlie chief part of the 
force which relieved Lnckno-w. 

While we were rejoicing at the prospect of being reinforced by a large 
number of British Boldiens, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
tho rumour that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Kuler of tho Pmijab, Henry Lawence was known by reputation to, and 
respootod by, every man belonging to the Delhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would ho to the beleaguered garrison oi 
Lucknow. Much time, bowover, wa.s not given us for lamentation, for 
at the end of the first week in August another attempt was made to 
drive us from tho Metoalfo House piquets. Gims wore again brought 
out through the Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow Castle and tho 
Kudsiabagh ; at the same thno a number of Infantry skh’nii3her.s kept 
up an almost constant firo from the junglo in front of our position. 
The lo.'isos at the piquets themselves were not heavy, good cover having 
been provided ; but tho oommumca.tion8 bet-weeu the i>iquets and our 
main position wero much exposed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs. It was felt that tho enemy could not bo allowed to remain in 
such close proximity to onr outposts, and Show'ers (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was again ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose he was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 
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SiklM, and Gnrldias, a koop of Homo Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, ami llio Guidos CiivaliT. The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and lake 
til® guns at Ludlow C'.astlo.’ Tho small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and tho iirst sound heard at dawn on tho 12th August 
■was the ehahengo of tho onomy’a sentry, ‘ Ho come ilur ?’ (Who couioa 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of niuaketry 
followed, and effectually awoke tho slooping foe, who sucooedod in 
letting off two of tlieir gnns as our men rii.shed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, n.amed Eeegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of tho third gun. Ho bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying tho 
port-lire, and was himaelf severely wounded. The rebel ArtiUorymun 
stood to their guns splendidly, and fought till they were all killed. Tho 
enemy’s loss was severe ; some 250 men wore killed, and foirr guns 
were captured. On our side 1 officer and 19 men were Jdlled, 7 oilioers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men missing. Amongst tho wounded was 
the gallant Gommandor of the column, and that lino soldier. Major 
Joliu Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. Tho return 
to camp was a stirruig sight : the captured guns were brought iionie in 
triumph, pusliod along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and tho 
horses ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

Tho following morning the Punjali Movable Column arrived, 
Nicholson li.ad prooedod it by a few days, and from him I heard all 
about his fight with tho Hialkot mutinoors at Trimmn Ghat and tho 
various inarehes and coinrtor-iuarehes which lie had made since I left 
him at Philour. 

The colmim was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
eonsxsted of the 62ud Light Infantry, a wing of the 61sl Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of tho 1st Baluch Kegimenl, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military 
police. This brovrght up our effective force to about 8,000 rank arid, 
file of all arms."’*' A more powerful siege-train than wo had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from Forozeporc, and three oompanies of the 
8th Foot, detaelimonts of Artillery and the 60th Bifles, fclio 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
torvards Delhi, In addition, a smtdl contingent from Kashmir and a 
few of the Jhiiid Baja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which noUiing in the shape of reinforoementa could bo looked for 
from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no definite nows 
had been reoaivod from Havelock sinoo Ms lottor of the 2Gth of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his way 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Oawiipore. It was felt, 

There wore besides in camp at tliis time 1,535 .sick and wounded, not- 
withstanding that several Imudred men had bean sent away. 
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therefore, that ii Delhi were to he taken at all, it must be taken 
quickly, before our augmented numbers should be again diminished by 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as we did, and appreciating 
the great value the siege-train would be to iis, tliey decided on making 
a supreme eflbrt to intercept it. A few day.s before they bad been 
foiled by Hodson in .an attoinpt to cut off our eoinmimication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion l)y 
employing a really foi'midablo force. This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of tlic Najafgarhy7ji7. 

At daybreak tlio following morning Nioiiolson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry and 450 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtalve the enemy and bi'ing them to action. I hoped to have 
boon of the party, but Nicholson’s request to have me as bis staff 
oilieer was refused, as I had not been taken oil’ the side-list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult inarch. The rain fell in lorreirts, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two swamps had 
to bo got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further ol'f, He deter- 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.m. he found them occupying a strong 
position about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front was an 
old serai wliiolt was hold in force wilh four guns, and on either side 
and in rear of the serai was a village equally strongly held ; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage out, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, whioli brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at llie ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was witli mucli dillionlty and not without a good 
deal of delay that our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, clianging front to the left, to sweep down their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry wore about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them : ‘ Men of the 01st, remember what Sir Colin Campbell said at 
Cliilianwala, and you liave heard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Brigade at the Ahna. I have the same request to make of 
you and the men of the 1st Bengal EnsUiers. Hold your fire until 
within twenty or thirty yards, then tire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.' Onr brave soldiers followed, these directions to the letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the .serai, Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the line swept along the 
enemy’s defences, the rebels flying before them over the bridge. They 
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conlOfiSL'il to ii losB ot iHcro tluin SOO iijou, and thoy Udl in 0111' liaiids 
thirtooii ilold-piecos and a largo (xiiaiitity of amimniitioji, bcsidoK all 
tlicir camp e(|uipngc, storcH, cami-lK, and horses. Oiii’ casiiaUios Avero 
a oilioers and ‘.It) luwi killed, and ii ollicers and (>8 men wounded— two 
ot tlio ollieor.s mortally, the third diingorously. 

The enemy in the city, iimigining from the .sine of the force sent 
AV’ith Niohoksoii that wo could not have many troops left in camp, 
atkekod n.s in groat strength on the following morning (2tith), but 
were hoaton off with a loss on our sido of only 8 killed and 
id woundctl. 


CHATTER XVIT. 

By the 0th Soptouibcr all the reinforcements that could be o.'cpcctcd, 
inoludiiig the siege train (cousi.sting of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had arrived in camp, and l.lie time had now 
come whoii it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
■was to he assaulted, or whether the attempt must bo given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on the troops ; siokuesa 
increased to an alarming extent, and on tho Hist Aiigu.-sl Ihoro were 
2,868 men in hospital — a numher which, six days later, hiul riacm to 
2,077. 

Noi'inaii, on yliosc liguroH implicit rclianco can bo ])laeed, states 
that on this date tho total numbor of elloctive rank and iile of all 
arms, Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and Tnl'autry, iucludiiig gun- 
Laseara, Native drivers, noAvly-raised Sikh Pioneers, and rooruit.s fur 
tliu Pimjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strongtli of tho British Iroop.s atos 3,217, composed of 
fiSO Artillery, 443 Cavalry, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantry corps 
were mere skeletons, the strongest being only 409 effective rank and 
file. Tho 52nd, which had arrived three weeks before with 000 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

Tho above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2,200 men and four guns, which had by this time roaolied Ddiii ; and 
several hundred men of the Jliiud troops (previoii.sly most u.sefully 
employod in keeping open our communication with Kuvnal) Averc!, at 
the Rajahs particular roepuest, brought in to .sliaro in the gloi’}' of tlio 
capture of Delhi, the Raja liimseK accompanying them, 

No one Avas more alh'o than tho Commander of tlio Delhi .Eield 
Eorco to the fact that no further aid could ho expecLod, and no one 
realized more keenly than ho did that tho slrcngtli of the little army 
at his disposal was dimhiishing day by day. .But Wilson had nover 
been sanguine as to the possibHity of capturing Delhi uitiiout aid from 
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the south. Ill a letter to Baird-Smilli dated the 20th August, ho di.?- 
cussed at length his reasons for not being in u position to ‘ hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the foico 
from beloiv.' Ho now was awai’o that no troops could bo o\pocted 
from the south, and Bir John Laurence plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man ho could spare from the Punjab. On the 29tli 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson: ‘There seem io be very stiong 
reasons for assaulting as soon a.s pr.icticable. Eveiy day’s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every day disaffection and imitiny spiread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.’ But Wilson did not find it easy to make up his mind to 
assault. Ho was ill. llesponsihility and anxiety had told upon him. 
He had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longer it was delayed 
the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as he was nnable to do, the impossi- 
bility of our remaining any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either bo taken or the army before it willidrawii. Tlie 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under these 
conditions— Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engineers — proved himself 
worthy of tho high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
Ho too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and tlie diseases from which ho 
was suffering were aggravated by a wound ho had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. Ho fuUy appreciated tho tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in bis opinion, they were less than were tho.sG 
of delay. Whether convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s argu- 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan 
of attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Norman, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and all in com- 
munication with tho authorities in the Punjab, and they knew that if 
‘ Delhi wore not taken, and that speedily, there would bo a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself.’* 

Our position in. that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedon tribes in the Aiurree Hills, and 
an insurrection in tho Oogaha district, had occurred. Both these 
affairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hour was come. The feelmg that prompted them 
was not confined to the Mahomodans; amongst all classes and races in 
the Punjab a spuit of restlessness was on the increase; even the most 
loyally disposed were speculating on the chances of our being able to 

* Punjab Administration Eeport, 1867-58. 
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hold oui' own, and doubting tho advisability of adhoring to our causo. 
Oil the part oi the Siklis ot tlio lliiiijha* tlioro was au ituwillingnuan to 
enlist, and no good rooruits ot this class could bo obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under those critical circuiiistanco.s that a council of war mom 
convened to uooido dofhiihdy whether tho assault should ta,ko place 
or not. 

Nicholson was not a iiiau ot many intiinacios, hut as his stal'f oflicor 
I had been fortnnalo enough to gain his trieudship. T was conslaully 
with him, and on thi.s occasion 1 ivas sitting in his tent before ho set 
out to attend the coimoil. IIo iiad hoon talking to me in confidential 
terms ot personal matters, and ended by telling 1110 of his intention 
to take a very iniuaual step should tho council fail to arrive at any 
fixed dotorminatioii regarding tho assault. ‘ Delhi must bo taken,’ ho 
said, ‘ and it i.s absolutely ossontial that this should bo done at once ; 
and if AVilson hosilalus longer, I intend to propose at to-day’s moetiug 
that ho .should ho superseded.’ 1 was greatly startled, and ventured to 
vomaik that, as Gliamborlaiu was hws de combat from his wound, 
AVil-son’a raiuoval would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with tho 
force. lie smiled a.s he iuiswored: ‘I have not overlooked that fact. 
1 ahall make it perfectly clear that, nndor the cirouin.stanoos, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shall propose that it be 
given to Campbell, ot tho i>2nd ; I am prepared to sovvo under him for 
the time being, so no one can ever aecnso mo of ))eing influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to talm so unusual a atop. 
I walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in groat oxoito- 
mont until the council of war was over, and, when Nicholson issued 
fj’Qin tho General's tout, learnt, to my intense relief, that AVilson had 
agreed to tho assault. 

That Nicholson would have ciu-riod out hi.s intention if the council 
had come to a difterout conclusion I have not tho slightest doubt, and 
I quite believe that his masterful spirit would have eirootod its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. AVhethcr his action would have been 
right dr wrong is anolUor question, and one on which tlioro is always 
sure to be great difference ot opinion. At tho time it seoined to mo that 
he was right. The cireumstancos wore so exceptional — AVilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope with them had ho 
decided on further delay — and tho consequences of such delay would 
have been so calamitous and far-reacliing, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thonght over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, I have not 
changed my opinion. 


Tho tract of country between tbe fjuticj and Kavi rivers. 
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Tu iinlicipation of an attack on Delhi, preparations had lioen coui- 
lULMiood oarly in Soptenibor, ono oE the iirst of those being to form a 
trcuoh to the left of the ‘ Sammy House,’ at the oud of which a battery 
was oonstructod for tour O-poumlors and two 2 1 pounder howit/ovs. 
The object of this buttery was to iirovent sorties from the Iialiore or 
Kabul gates passing round tho city wall to annoy our lireachiug batteries, 
and also to assist in hooping down tlio firo from the Sfori bastion.'*^ 
This battery, nioreovor, led the onoiny to believe that wo should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our left, whevo wo could approach nearer to tho walls under 
cover, and whora our Hank was completely protected by tho river. 
The Engineers had also omployod themselves in getting ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, bositles field maga- 
Kincs, soaling-laddors, and spare platforms. 

On tho 7lh Septombor Wilson issued au order informing the force 
that arrangements for tho assault would be commonced at once. Ho 
dwelt upon tho hardshi])s and fatigue which had boon cheerfully borne 
by oilicers and mou, and expressed liLs hope that tlioy would be re- 
wiirtlod for their juist labour.s, ‘ and for a clioerful endurance of still 
greater fatigiu' and exposure.’ He reminded tho troops of tho reasons 
for the deadly struggle in which thoy were engaged, and lie called upon 
all ranks to oo-oporate heart and soul in tho arduous work now before 
them. 

Ground was broken that ovoning. Unfortunately Baird- Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construotion of tho broaching 
batt6rio.s, but he had in his second-in-command, Alex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical Engineer, who not only knew how to work him- 
Holf, but how to got work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, ho 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of all 
others tho very luiin to be placed in charge of such a diflioult and 
dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No. 1, was traced out in two parts, about 
700 yards from tho Mori bastion, which the right half, with its five 
18-poundoi's and ono 8-inch howitnor, was intended to silence ; while 
the loft half, ivith its four 24-poundor3, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in check. 

All night the Engineons worked at the battery, but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise. The enemy did not fail to t.ako advantage 
of this chance. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many oasnaltios. Their fire slackened as our guns were gradu- 
ally able to make themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenced. 
Nothing remained of the Mori bastion but a heap of ruins. No. 1 
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battoi'y was conunanded by Major James Brhid,* the bravest of the 
bravo. It was said of biui that ho ‘ never slept ’ ; and lloid (of ‘ Hindu 
Rao ’ fame) rvroto of him; ‘On all occasions tlio oxortions of this 
noble oflicei' wore iudofatigablo. IIo was always to be found wlioro his 
prosonco was most roquiroil; and tho oxauijdo he sot to oH’ioora and 
men was hoyond all praise.’ 

No. 2 battery was next tnlcou in hand. This was orootod in front of 
Ludlow Caatlo, and about 500 yards from tho Kashmir gate. Like 
No, 1, it was formed in two parts, tho right halt being intended for 
seven heavy howitxers and two IB-pounders, and the left fur nine 
24-poundors, comraaudod rospectivoly by Majors Kaye and Oaiupboll. 
All these guns wore intended to breach the Kashmir bastion, where 
the main assault was to bo made. 

Up till this lime the enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they wore (juite taken by surpriso when, 
on tho evening of the 8th Septembor, we ooeupiod Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Smith showed hie grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could ho made on Unit Hank, 
and the comparatively oijon ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
bastions would assist u.s in protecting the assaulting oolnmns. 

As soon as tho enemy discovered their mistake, tliey did their utmost 
to prevent our battorios being constructed ; hut tho ISnginoers wero not 
to he deterred. By the morning of the lltlr No. 2 battery was com- 
ploted, anuad, and uiunaskod, and No. if and No. 4 battorios wero 
marked out in the Kudsiahagh. No. 3, eomniandod by Major Soott> 
was constructed tor .si.x 18-poundci’s, and twelve 6^1-inoh mortars undoi' 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says ; ‘ Tho ostablishinont of 
Major Scott's battery within IBO yards of tho wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to bo dragged from the roar under a constant fire of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in war,' During 
the first night of its construction 39 men were killed and wounded ; but 
with rare courage Iho workmen continued tlieir laalc. They wero 
merely unarmed pioneers ; and with that passive bravery so charaoter- 
istio of Natives, as man after man was Imooked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a f.allen friend, place his body in a row 
along with the rest, and then work on as before, j 

No. 4 battery, armed with ton heavy mortars, and oommandod by 
Major Tombs, was placed rmdor the aholtor of an old building, about 
half-way between No. 2 and No, 8 battcrios.j; 

* Tlie late Geuoriil Sir , lames Hriiid, O.C.ll. 

t 'The Indian Mutiny,' by Forrest. 

+ 'When Ids Eoyid Higlnicas the Prince of 4Vtilo.s was coining to India in 
1875, I obtained permission from Lord Napier of Magdaln, who was tlien 
Oomraaiider-m-Cliief, to oveot miniature embrasurea to mark tho gun of 
direction of each of tbo breaching batteries ; and on these enibrasuvos are 
recorded the number, armament, and object of the batteries. 
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1 was posted to the loft half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
two right guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th Septem- 
ber wo opened fire on the Kiisliiiur ba.stion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as the shots told and the stones flew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of tho 
Carabiuoors and 9th Laneers who had volunteered to work in the 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accuracy, and 
immediately on the screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot camo through the embrasure, knocking two or three of us 
over. On regaining iny feet, I found that the young Horse Artillery- 
man who was serving the vent while I was laying tho gun had had his 
right arm taken off. 

In tho overling of tho same day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the groat lioat, we wore taking a short rest, trusting to the 
sliolter of tho battery for protection, a shower of grape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whoso place was taken 
by Edwin .Tohnson. We never loft the battery until the day of the 
assault— tho 14th — except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals. Night and day the overwhelming fire was continued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with tho ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the eit.v, warned the mutineers that tlreir punish- 
ment was at hand. We wore not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of the three bastions we were 
hroaohing, tho enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
lialtoriesi. They sent rockets from their martello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from tho city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
their flro, and though three months’ incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
1127 oflioers and men being killed and wounded between the 7th and 
14th Septomhor. 

On tho evening of tho 13th September Nicholson camo to soe whether 
wo gunners had done our work thoroughly onougb to warrant tho 
assault being made tho next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when ho entered our battery ho said : ‘ I must shake hands with you 
fellows ; you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern oflioers of Engineers to go to the walls as soon as it was dark, 
and report upon the condition they were in. Groathed and Home 
wore told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and Lang* for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
was yet daylight ; Taylor agreed, and with an escort of four men of 
tho tlOth Eifles he crept to the edge of the cover in the liudsiabagh, 

* Oolonol Arthur Lanv is the only one of the four now alive. 
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and tiheii, running' up f,hi! f'liieia, aat on top of tlio coniitni'afarp for 
a few Sioooiula atiul.viiig tho ditch and the two liroiiche'-i. On his return 
reported the lu'eacdios to he practicahlo ; as, liowovor, it wiis 
deairahlc to asui'idaia wlicLhcr liiildora would be necessary, ho wiis eeut 
again uftev dark, in <sunpii.ny with Medley. They took a ladder and a. 
measuring-rod uitii tlioui, and wore oscortod by an oflicpr and tAventy- 
four I'iHemon, of whom all but bix wore loft niidor cover in tho Kudsiii- 
bngh. 1 rang Hlippetl into the ditch, which ho found to bo sixteen foot 
deep. Medley lianded him tlio ladder and rod, and tijllowod him with 
two I’illomeii, the other four romaiiiiiig on tho crest of tho glacis to 
rover thoir rolveat. AVilh tiro lielp of tho ladder they aseondad tho 
benn and moasured tho height of the wall. Two mhiutos more, and 
they would have reached tho top of tho broach, but, quiet as they had 
boon, thoir movomonts had attracted attention, and sovoral of tho 
enemy wore hoard nniuiug towards tho breach. The wliolo party ro- 
ascondod as rapidly a.s possiblo, and, throwing tliemsolvos on tho grass, 
wailed in breiithloas silence, hoping tho sepoys would go away, and that 
they might bo able to make anotlior attempt to roach Iho top of tho 
breach. Tho rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all noodful 
information had been ol)lainod, they determined to run foi' it. A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, hut no one was hit. 

Gi'oatheil and Hume had been equally successful, and by midnight 
Baird-Bmith was able to report to Gcnoral lYilson that both broaohoB 
wore practicable. 

B.aird-Smil.li urged tlio importance of attacking without delay. He 
pointed out tho iinpos.sil)ihty of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man* in tho force had been working du I'ing tho past fow days ; 

* Nearly every man was on duty. The daily state of ilio Hcwral corps 
must have been very similar to the folloc'ing one of the 75tli Fool, 
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that the tension waa becoming too severe to lust ; and tiuit every hour 
that passed without assaulting was aloss to ns and a gain to the enemy. 

Before AVilsou siiul Baird-Hniitli separated, ordev.s had l)eon issued 
for the attack to bo made at daybreak the next inorniiig, Iho 14th. 

It was arranged that tlioro were to be four asHaiiltiiig columns and 
one reserve column. 

The first, second and third columns, which wove to operate on our 
left, were under the command of Brigadier- Qoncral 111011018011, who 
personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of : 


Her Majesty’s IStli Foot 

. 

.irEN". 
- 1500 

tst Bengal Fusiliers 

- 

2.s0 

2iid Punjab Infantry 

- 

- J.'iO 


Total - 

- 1,000 


and was meant to storin tlio breach near the Kashmir bastion. 


I um iiidobtC'd to tlic kiiidnc.ss of Airs. Harter, tliu vidoiv of my giilliuit 
friend and coiuvade, (.ienornl Iticluird Barter, 0.15., who served throughout 
tlio Mutiny with the 7f)tli Fool, first as Adjutant and iiftenvavds as Cajiliiin, for 
tlio above ‘ Daily Stale ’ and for the following c.xtract Irani tliat ollioer’.s diary : 

‘ In the evening tlio order wa.s imblishod for the storiniug of Delhi a little 
licforo daybi'fiak the next iiioriiiiig, September 14, and wo each of ns looked 
carefully to the reloading of our pistols, filling of lla.sks, and getting as good 
protection aa jiossilde for our lieads, wbicli would bo cxi)o.sed so niuoli going 
u]) the liidder.s. 1 wound two pnggris or turban.s round iny old forage cap, 
with till) lust letter from the bilks [Alns. Barter was l.lion at Ktisauli, in the 
Himalayas] in tlio top, and eommitlcd myself to the care of Pi'ovidonce. 
There was not nnioli sleep that night in our camp. I drojiped olf now and 
then, but never ibr long, and wlienever I woke I could .see that there was a 
light ill more than one of the ollioers' tents, and talking was going on in a low 
tone among.st the men, tliesuappiug of a, lock or sjiringing ot a ramrod .soiuid- 
iiig far in iho .still air, IclHiig of preparation for Iho coming .strife. A 
little after midnight wo fell in as quietly as possible, and by the light of a 
lantern the ordons Ibr the assault were then rend to the nicii. They were to 
tile following purport : Any ollicor or man who might he wounded was to ho 
left where be fell ; no one was to step from the ranks to help him, as there 
wore no men to spare. If tlie as.sanlt were successful lie would ho taken away 
in the doolies, or litters, and carried to the rear, or wherever lie could hc.st 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should ho 
prepared to liear the worst. Tlicro was to bo no pilundering, but all prize 
taken was to be put into 11 . conmion .stock for fair divi.siou after all was over. 
No prisoiuir.s were to bo made, as wo had no one to guard them, and care was 1 o 
bo taken that no woiiion or cliildron were injured. To this the men answered 
at once, by “No fear, sir.” Tlio ollicers now pledged their honours on their 
swords to abide liythe.se orders, and the men tlion promised to follow their 
example. At this numieiit, just aa tho regiment was about to nmroli oil', 
Father Bertrand came up in bis vestments, and, addressing the Colonel, begged 
for ]iorini.ssion to bles.s the rommeut, .saying; “Wo may differ some of ns in 
matters of religion, but the blessing of nn old man and a clergyman can do 
nothing but good.” Tho Colonel at once assented, and Father Bertrand, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the Toghneut in a most impressive 
manner, offering up at the same time a prayer for our siiecesa and for mercy 
on f-pA aonls of tlir ' ■ onn to died 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier .Tonca, of Her liiajcbty’B Gist Bool, 
consisted of : 

MIW. 

Ifur ftfiijcsty’s Sill l'' 0 (it - 

- B50 

2 iid liiiiig.'il 1 'u.silii‘is 

. y.to 

-llUtSikhs 

■ 350 

Total - 

- 850 

and was intended for tho storming of tho breacli 
bastion. 

near tlio TVatev 

No. 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Tier Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantry, consisted of : 

MKX. 

Tier Majesty’s h'lnd Liglil lufautry 

- ‘iOO 

Kuniiuiu Battalion 

■ ■ 2, 50 

]‘jl Punjali Int'uiitry 

- oUO 

Total ■ 

- 0,50 


and waa lold oft to enter the Kaalimir gate after it Inul boon blorvn in. 

No. 4 aoliuun was to operate on our right. It was couimantlocl by 
Major Iteid, of the Siriuur battalion, and was eoinposod of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the pinnots (Euro- 
pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was 8G0 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders wore to attack 
the submbs of Kisonganj and Paharipur, and support the main attack 
by eff'eoting an entraiieo at the Kabul gate. 

The Boservo column, under Brigadier Longfield, Her Majesty’s 
8 th Boot, was told to await tlio result of the attack, and afford aasist- 


aneo whorover required. It consisted of ; 

Her Majcsty'.s Gist Foot- 

MliN". 

■ 250 

4 111 Pimjab Infaatry 


- 4,50 

'Wing Biiludi b.atlalion - 

- 

- ;joo 

with 300 of the Jhiud Coutiiigont. 

Total - 

- 1,000 


There were besides 200 of the GOth Rifles, who were to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as tho 
assaults had been carried out, 

In order to provide these five colmnna, in all hardly 5,000 Btroug, the 
services of every man who could boar arms had to bo put into roguisi- 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of tho 
sick and wounded who ought to have been in hospital ware uUiiiiod Cor 
tho protection of the camp. 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 

It was intended, as I have before said, that the assault should bo 
delivered at break of day, but many of tlio men belonging to the regi- 
ments of the storming force had been on piquet all night, and it took 
some lime for thorn to rejoin their respootivo corps, A further delay 
was caused by our having to destroy tho partial repairs to the breaches 
which the enemy had succeeded in effecting during tho night, notwith- 
standing the steady fire we had kept up. 

Wliilo we were thus engaged, tho Infantry were ordered to lie down 
under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall which separated 
Ludlow Castle ■ from tho road, I saw Nicholson at the head of his 
column, and wondered what was passing through liis mind. Was he 
thinking of the future, or of tho wonderful part he had played during, 
the past four months ? At Posha^var he had been Edwardes’s right 
hand. At the head of the Movable Column he had been mainly 
instrumental in keei)ing tho Punjab quiet, and at Delhi everyone felt 
that during the sliort time he had been with us ho was our guiding 
star, and that hut tor his presence in the camp the a,ssault which lie 
was about to lead would probably never have come off. He was 
truly ‘ a tower of strength.’ Any fooling of reluctance to serve under 
a Captain of the Company’s army, which had at first been felt by 
some, had boon completely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, from the G-oiieral in command to the last-joined 
private soldier, recognized that the man whom the wild people on the 
frontier had deified— the man of whom a little time before Edwardes 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You> may rely upon this, that if ever there 
is a desperate deed to be done in India, ,tolm Nicholson is the man to 
do it ’ — was 0110 who had proved himself beyond all doubt capable of 
grappiliug with tho crisis through which we wore passing — one to follow 
to the death. Faith in tho Commander who had claimed and been 
given tho post of honour was unbounded, and every man was prepared 
‘ to do or dio ’ for him. 

The sun had risen high in tho heavens, when the broaching guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he had but a brief moment in 
which to brace himself for tho coming conflict. Nicholson gave the 
signal. Tho OOtli Rifles with a loud cheer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the heads of the first 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards tho breaches. 

No sooner were tho front ranks seen by the rebels than a storm of 
bullets met them from every side, and oflioers and nren fell thick on 
the ereat of tho glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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musketry, the iioldiers stooil at the «(!;,'(! of tlio ditrli, for only 0110 or 
(av'O of the ladders luul eomo up. tlio rest liaviiig hceu drojipod liy tlieir 
killed or wounded carricr.s. Dark liffiires crowded on tlio breach, liiirl- 
inff stones upon our luoii anil darini; them to eonio on. kloro ladders 
^vcro brought up, tlioy were thrown into tlio ditch, and our men, leap- 
ing into it, rai.sod them against the escarp on tlio other side. Nieholson, 
at the head of a part of lii.s eolunin, was the first to asooiid the breach 
in the ourtaui. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to oacalade the broach in tlie Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants 
BiU'lor and Fitj^gorald, of the 75 th Fool, wore the first to mount, and 
liero the latter fell niortally wounded. The brcachou wore quickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels wore hurled back, anil the 
ramparts which had so long re.sisted us were our o\vii. 

The breach at tlio Water bastion was earned by No. 2 colmnn. No 
sooner was its head soon emerging from the cover of the old Cnstom- 
honsB than it was mot by a terriblo discharge of muslietry. Both the 
Engineer oflicors ( 0 -reathed and Ilovendon) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the liiddors 
twenty-nine wore killed or wounded in as many seconds. The ladders 
were immediately seized by their comrados, who, alter one or two niin 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the osearp. Then, amidst 
ii shower of stonc.s and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 8 onhnnn had in tlio nioanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and halted. Liouteiiants rimuc and Kalkold, with eight Sappers 
and Minors and a liugler of the 52 nd Foot, went forward to bloiv the 
gate open, TTie enemy were apparently so aKtoimded at the audacity 
of this proceeding that for a minute or two they oll'orod but slight 
resiatanco. They soon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
lire upon the galltmt littlo band from the top of tlio gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of the gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difficulty that the single beam svliieh remained 
could be crossed. Homo with the men carrying the powder-bags got 
over first. As the bags w'oro being attached to the gate, Sorgoant 
CJanniehael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded ; tire rest then 
slipped into the ditcli to allow the firing ))arty which had come u)3 
undur BalkeH to carry out its sh.are of the duly. 

While endeavouring to fire the charge, Salkeld, being shot Ihrougli 
the log and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Jlurgoss, who fell 
mortally wounded, but not until lie had successfully performed Ida task. 

As soon as the explosion had taketi place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimental call of the S 2 iid. Mooting with no response, lie sounde.l 
twice a"ain. The noise of firinn and shouting was so great that neither 
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the sound of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached tire column, 
but Campbell, after allowing the liring party what ho thought was 
suffleioiit time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 52nd, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by (Corporal Taylor of 
his own company, and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who was 
CauipbeU’s lirigado-LIaior. Tn single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditcdi in which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant little 
band ; they crept through the wicket, which was the only part blown 
in, and found the interior of the gateway blocked by an 18-pouiider 
gun, under which wore lying the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had eyidonlly been killed by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside lie found himaelf face to face with both Nicholson's 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the throe breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between tlie Kashmir gate and 
the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mandi towards Kisenganj 
and Paharipur. Reid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early in the day. Several other officers were either killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain amount of confusion existed owing to 
some niisoonceplion as to whether the coniinand of the column should 
be exorcised by the senior officer witli the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. The fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal — indeed, at one time there appeared to be a likeli- 
hood of their breaking into our weakly-guarded camp or turniug the 
fianlc of our storming parties. The guns at Hindu Rao’.s house, how- 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe by pouring shrapnel into the ranks 
of the rebels ; and just at the critical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavah-y brigade, which had hocu covering the assaulting columns. 
The Horse Artillery dashed to the front and opened fire upon the 
enemy, I'rom the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near the Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Cavalry could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have been captured, and had the guns been withdrawn the position 
would have been lost. For two hours the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionless, while their ranks were being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Hope Grant and four of his staff had their horses 
killed under them ; two of them were wounded, and Hope Grant him- 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery 
alone, 25 men out of 60 were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded. The 9 th Lancers had 38 casualties amongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses. ‘ Nothing daunted,’ wrote Hope Grant, ‘ those gaUaiit 

0 
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soldioi’H liokl tlioir trying position willi patient onduvanoo ; and on niy 
praising them for their good behaviour, they declared their roadincss to 
stand the lire as long as I chose. The boliiiviour of tlie Native Cavalry,’ 
ho added, ‘ was also admirable. Nothing could bo steadier ; nothing 
could bo more soldierlike than their bearing.’ 

Tlie bold front sliown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner boliiiid Hindu IJao’s hou.so, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four guns. The repulse of tliis 
eohimn added considurably to our difficulties by freeing many hnndrod.s 
to take part in the fight which was being fiercely carried on witliin the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three as.saulting columns liad made good tlioir lodg- 
ment on the walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their being used against the foe, and pre- 
parations were made for the next move. 

Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajmir gate, by the 
road running inside the city wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he wont. Jones was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masjid. 

These three columns roforincd inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
point the first and second practi(!ally became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated from his own column for a short time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, in the direction of the Jama 
Masjid, wiiile the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabul gate (on the top of which Jones luid 
planted a British flag), capturing as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving no check until the Burn bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits. Hero the enemy, 
taking heart at sooing but a small number of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on llio .south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they poured forth suoh a heavy lire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to bo effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own column. His 
haughty spirit could not brook the idea of a retirement ; however slight 
the check might be, he knew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto succc.ssful advance had deprived them, 
and, believing that there was uotliing that bravo men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to seize the Burn bastion. 

The lane which was again to bo traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampart on the right, and on the loft Hat-roofed 
houses with parapets, affording convenient shelter for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers opened upon tliom 
a heavy and destructive lire. Auain and a^ain thov wore chocked, roid 
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again and again they rofonned and advanced. It was in tins liuio that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of the 1st Bengal Pusiliei's, foil, 
mortally wounded. Ilis jnon wanted to carrj' liiiii to ilie rear, but lio 
would not .allow them to rem.ain behind for him, and refused their help, 
urging them to press forward agah>st the foe. The oliicers, leading far 
aliead of their men, wore shot down one aftor the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver. NichoLson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. lie was instantly shot 
through the chest. 

A second reth-ement to the Kahnl gate was now innvitabla, and 
there all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. 

CampheU’s column, guided by Su' Tbeopbilus Metcalfe, wbo from bis 
iutim.ate aoqnaint.anco with the city as Magisti'ato and Collector of 
Delhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
lire, forced its way to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, where it 
remained for half an hour, hophig liiat the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, however, as has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
ohanoo of being reinforood, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with 
which to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leisurely and 
in order on the eburoh, whore he touched what was loft of the Reserve 
column, which had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to 
represent it. 

While what I have just described was talcing place, I mj’solf was 
with Ooneral Wilson. Edwin Jolinson and I, being no longer reijuired 
with the broaching batteries, bad been ordered to return to our staff 
duties, and we accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
he arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
of the Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson watched the assault from the topi of the house, and when he 
was satisfied that it had proved successful, ho rode through the Kash- 
mir gate to the church, where he remahiod for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and fcii-ed out, and as the day wore on and he received 
clisconraging reports, he became more and more anxious and depressed, 
He heard of Reid’s failure, and of Boid himself having been severely 
wounded; then came the disastrous news that Nieliolson had faUen, 
and a report (liappily falso) that Hopo Grant and Tombs wai’e both 
MUod. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last he began seriously to consider the advisability of leaving the city 
and falling back on the Ridge. 

T was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
ascortnan exactly what had happened to No. 4 column and the Cavalry 
on our right. 


9—2 
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Just after starting on iiiy erraiiil, wliilo riding througli tlio Kashmir 
gate, I observed by the side of tlio road a doolie, without bearers, and 
ivitli ovidenlly a wouudod man inside. I dismounted to soo if I could 
be of any n.so to tho occupant, when T found, to my grief and conster- 
nation, that it was ,1 obu Nicholson, willi death written on his face. Ho 
told me that the bearers had jint the doolio down and gone off to 
plunder ; that ho wan in great pain, and wi.shcd to bo talccn to tho 
hospital. Ho was lying on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
tho pallor of his face, always colourlosa, there was no sign ot the agony 
ho mnat have boon enduring. On my expressing a hope that he was 
not seriously ivoinidod, ho said ; ‘ I am dying ; thero is no chanco for 
me.’ The sight of that groat man lying holploss and on tlio point ot 
death was almost more than I could boar. Other men had daily died 
around me, friends and comrades had boon killed beside mo, but 1 never 
felt as I folt then — to lose Nicholson seemed to mo at that moment to 
lose everything. 

I searched about for tho doolio-beavors, who, with othor oainp- 
followei’B, wore busy ransacking the houses and shops in tho neigh- 
bourhood, and carrying off everything of the slightest value they could 
lay thoir hands on. Having with diflioulty collected four men, I put 
thaiii in charge ot a sergeant of tho 01st Foot. Talcing down his name, 
I told liim who the wounded ollioor was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson. I found time to rido several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see liim again. 

Continuing my rido, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the onomy by tho timely arrival of tho Guides 
Infantry and a detaohraont of the Balucli battalion. I was rejoiced to 
find Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him smd other officers of my 
regiment I learnt tho tremendous peppering they had undorgouo. 
Hodson was also thero with his nowly-raisod regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and DigliLon Probyn, Watson, and younghusbaiul, 
of the Punjab Cavalry, Probyn was in groat spirits, having fallen 
temporarily into the command of his squadron, owing to Cliarlus 
Nicholson (John Nicholson’s younger brother) having boon soloctud to 
take Coke’s place with tho 1st Punjab Infantry. Probyn retained 
his command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly loading his roghuout. 
His right arm was being amputated w'hen his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on tho bed 
next to him. 

It seemed so important to acquaint tho General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs wore both alive, that the Cavalry had boon 
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relieved from then exposed position, mid iliat there was no need for 
further anxiety aboui Heid’s eolmiin, that I galloped back to the ohuroh 
as qnieldy as possible. 

The news I was able to give for the moinout somewhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether dispel his gloomy forebodings ; and the 
failure of CauipboU’s column (which just at that jiineturo returned to 
the church), the hopolesanoss of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties he received later, appeared to crush ail 
spirit and energy out of liiiii. His dejection increased, and he became 
more than over convinced that his wise.st course was to withdraw from 
the city. Ho would, I thinlc, have carried out this fatal measure, not- 
withstanding that every olheor on his staff was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, had it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man sufficiently bold and resolute to stimulate his flagging 
energies. Baird- Smith's indomitable courage and determined perse- 
verance were never more conspicuous than at that critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, ami weakened by 
a wasting disease, ho refused to be put upon the sick-list ; and on 
Wikson appealing to liiin for advice as to whother he should or should 
not hold on to the position wc had gained, the short but decisive answer, 
‘ Wo must hold on,’ was given in such a determined and uncompro- 
mising tone that it put an end to all discussion. 

Neville Cliamberlain gave similar advice. Although still sufferhig 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficulty, he had 
taken up his position at Hindu Bao^a house, from which he exercised, 
as far as his physical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on'the right of the Eidge. Ho 
was accompanied by Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Eosn, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
were incapacitated by wounds from active duty. Brum the top of 
Hindu Kao’s house Chamberlain oh.sorved the first sucoosaea of the 
columns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while ho was there that lie received two notes from General Wilson. 
In the first, written after the failure of the attacks on the Jama Masjitl 
and the Lalioro gate, the General asked for the return of the Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Reid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ‘ we shall be able 
to hold what wo have got.’ In the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain ‘ could do 
anything from Hindu Bao’s house to assist,’ adding, ‘ our numbers are 
frightfully reduced, and we have lost so many senior officers that the 
ijnen aro not under proper control ; indeed, I doubt if they could bo 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If the Hindu 
Rao’s piquet cannot be moved, I do not think wo shall be strong 
enough to take the city.’ Chnmberlaui understood General WHson’s 
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second note to imply Unit ho coiitcmplatod witlidrawiiig tlui troops 
fi-uiu the oily, iind he I'raiiiod liis reply accordingly. In it ho urged 
the iioeoM.sity for holding on to tlio last ; he pointed out the adviiiitages 
already gained, and the ihsmorali/.ation thereby inflicted upon the 
onoiny. Tho dying Nicholson advocated the R,anie ooi;,-so with almost 
his liite.sl hrnath. So angry and excited wa.s ho when ho was told oi 
tho General’s BUggoation to velire, that ho cxelaimfid, ‘ Thank God I 
have strength yot to shoot him, it necessary.’ Thoro*iva.s no ro.sistiiig 
Buoh a couaonsua ot rospon.sihlo and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave 
up all idea of retreating. 

During the afternoon of tho Idth, Norman, .Toluiaon, and I, at tho 
General’s desire and for his information, visited overy position occupied 
by our troops within the city walls. In some places there was groat 
confusion— men without their oflicors, .and oflioor.s without their men — 
all without instructions, and not knowing what was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of tins rapid advance 
Wo did whnt we could to roiuedy matters, and were able to ro))ort to 
Wilson that our troop.s were holding the wall from tho Water bastion 
to the Kabul gale in suHicient strength. Hut this was all tlio comfort 
wo could give him. The fact is, too much had been ottoinpted on that 
eventful morning. Wo should have been aatisliod with gaining po.s- 
sasaion of tho Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodginoiit 
within tho city walla. Tliis was as much as throe such weak columns 
should have tried, or boon asked to accomplish. No one who was 
present on that occasion, and oxporiencod tho difficulty, indued im- 
possibility, of Iteoping soldiers in hand while engaged in lighting along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would ever again attempt what was 
expeotod of the assaulting coluium. 

While engaged in this duty wo (Norman, Johnson and T) wore 
altaokod by a party of the enemy who had been hiding in considorablo 
munbors in a side-lane watching for a chance. A light ensued ; wo 
had only a small guard with us, but, fortunately, tho firing was heard 
by tliQ men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our iiolp. With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoys, hut in tho scrimmage my poor 
mare was shot. She was a very useful animal, and her death was a 
great loss to rne at the time. 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small portion of tho 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. The donsely-populiitod city re- 
mained to he conquered. The magazine, the palace, and the Kort of 
Selimgnrh, all strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the ouomy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been won at severe lo.ss. 
Throe out of tho four officers who commanded tho assaulting eolnnms 
had been disabled, and 66 oflicoi's and 1,104 men had been killed aiur 
wounded. 

The niaht of the 14th wa.s spent by tho General and staff in 
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‘ Sldnnoi-'s house,’* (doso to the church. Ec.st was bailly needed, for 
almost everyone in tho force, nflicers and men alike, had been hiu-d at 
work, night and day, for a week. That night, luckily, wo were allowed 
to he at peace, for whether it was that tho rebels were as tired as we 
woro, or that thej' were bu.sy making preparations for further resistance, 
they did not disturb us; and when day broke wo were all rofre.slied 
and ready to continuo tho struggle. At one time, indeed, curly in the 
cvoiiing, the cnoiny appeared I'roia their movements to be preparing to 
attaclc uH, but just at that moment the band of the 4th Tunjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer 1’ upon which the men of the regiment 
did chocr, most lustily’, and otlier regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting Imrrahs, -which apparently had tho effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and kcepmg them qpiet. 


CIIAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of tho 15lli tho situation was reviewed, and prepara- 
tions made for the cnntpiost of tho city. Oi'dor was restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had bocomo somewhat demoralized 
by the street fighting. Eogiments and brigades were got together; 
raids wore made on all tho store shops within roach, and every bottle 
of beer and spirits was hrokemf Some of the liquor would doubtless 
have been of groat use in tho hospitals, but there was no means of re- 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* The house belonged to the Skinner family, and was originally built by 
James iSkimiiir, a Kuvasian, who served the Moglml Enipei'or with great dis- 
tinction towards tlio end of tho last eentuiy. When Lord Lake broko up that 
Mahomedan Princc’.s ])owcr, Skinner cnlorcd the .service of the East India 
Company and rose to the rank of Major. He was also a C.B. He raised the 
famous Skinner’s IIor.su, now the 1st Bengal Cavalry. Ilia father was an 
oliicor in one of Ilis Majc.sly’s regiments of Boot, and after one of Lord Clive’s 
battles itiai'i'icd a Hajput lady of good family, who with her lather and inotlior 
had been laken pvi.souer.s. Skinner himself married a Mahomedan, so that 
he had an interest in tlic throe religions, Clirtstiau, Hindn, and Mahomedan, 
and on one occasion, when left on tho ground severely -wounded, he made a 
vow that if his life were spared ho would build tlireo places of worship— a 
churoli, a temple, and a mostpie. He Mlillcd his vow, and a few years later 
ho Imilt tlio ohnreh at Delhi, and tho temple and moaquo which are in clast; 
proximity to it. (Sen Note at end of voliiinc.) 

•|' A repjort wa.s drcnlated that a large nnnihai' of our men had fallen into 
tho trap laid for them hy the Native .shopkeepers, and were disgracofuliy 
drunk. I hoard Unit a few men, overcome by heat and hard work, had given 
way to temptation, hut I did not sea a single drunken man throughout the 
day of the asstiuU, althougli, as I have related, I visited every position hold 
by our troops witliin tho walls of tho city- 
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position for shelling the city anti palaco, and a few housoa near, where 
the enemy’s sharpahoofcers liad established thnmselvos, wore seized and 
ooonpied. We soon, liowovcr, g.ave up attaoldn" such jiositions, for wo 
found that stront iighthig could not be oontinnod without the loss of 
more nieii than wo had to spare, and that tho Avisost plan Avould bo to 
keep tho soldiors umlor cover as nmch as possible while we sapped 
from houBO to house. A battery couimanding Selimgarh and part of 
the palace wn.s ooiistructocl in the collogo gavden.s, and a In'oaoh wa.s 
made in the wall of the magazine, whiclr was captured tlio next morn- 
ing Avith but slight loss. 

On the Kith, and again 011 the 18th, Ohaniburlain took command of 
the troops inside tho city Avhile tho Ooiioral rested for n foAV honrs. 
Ha Avas, aa he expreased himaolf in a note to Chamberlain, ‘ completely 
done.’ 

Tho onomy noAV began to draw in thoiv lino. Tho suburbs Avere 
evacuated, and riding through the Sabzi Mandi, Kiaenganj and 
Paharipur, wo gazocl Avith Avondor at tho size and .strength of tho Avorks 
raised against us by tho mutineers, in allacldng Avhioli avo had ex- 
perienced such heavy loss during tho early days of tho siege, and from 
which No. 4 eoluraii had been obliged to retire on tlio day of the assault. 

The smaller tho position that had to bo defended, the gi’oator booaino 
the numbers coiioontrated in our iiimiodiato front, and every inch of 
our way through the city Ava.s stoutly disputed ; but tbs advance, 
though sloAV, was ste.-uly, and considering the mnubors of the insurg0)il.s, 
and the use they luiulc at close (piartcvH of thoir Field AvUllory, our 
casualties wore fcAVcr tlian could ha\'c bean ex))oetcd. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, Eaird-Siuith’s inde- 
fatigable Liouteiiaut, Avho directed tho advance tOAvarcls the Lahore 
gate. Wo Avorked through housoa, courtyards, and lane.s, until on tho 
afternoon of the 10th avc found ounsclves in roar of tho Born bastinn, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost tho life of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other hraA'o men. Wa had Avith ub fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, tho senior officer of the party being 
Captain Gordon, of the TCtli Foot. A single door separated ns froni 
the lano Avhich led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the parly. Hushing across tho lane 
and up the ramp, the guard Avas completely surprised, and tho bastion 
Avaa seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day Ave aa'cto still sapping our way toAvards tho 
Lahore gate, wlieir avb suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard in Avhich 
Avere huddled togethor some forty or fifty banian,* Avlio were evidently 
as much in terror of tho sepoys as they Avore 0 ! us. Tho men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates boforo their officers 
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could interfere, for to tho troops {Native and European alike) e^’ery 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, bow'evor, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoffensive. "We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time wo allowed them to believe that they 
were loolred upon ns traitors, hut eventually told them their lives 
would be spared if they tvould take us in safoty to some place from 
which we might observe how the Lahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consnlt.ation amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of their party guiding Lang and. me, while the rest re- 
mained as hostages, with the understanding that, if we did not return 
within a given time, they would be shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, across court- 
yards, and along secluded alloys, without our meeting a living creature, 
mrtil we found ourselves in an upper room of a house looldng out on 
the Ohandni Chaulc,* and withiir fifty yards of the I lahore gate. 

From tho window of this room wo could see beneath us the sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa- 
tions, while some, in a lazy sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway and two guns, one of wdiioh pointed in tho direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane beliind the ramparts 
leading to the .liurn bastion and Kabul g.ate. I could see from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to tho 5th Native 
Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Lahore 
gate in rear, we retraced our stops. 

The two haniaa behaved well throughout, but wore in such a terrible 
fright of anything happening to us that they would not allow ns to 
leave the shelter of one house until they had carefully reconnoitred tho 
way to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy. This, 
occasioned so much delay th.at onr friends had almost given us up, and 
wore on tho point of requiring tho hostages to pay tho penalty for the 
supposed treachery of our guides, when we reappeared on the scene. 

We then discussed onr next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
manoBuvre which had been so successful at the Bmii bastion. Tho 
troops were brought by the route wo had just traversed, and dimm up 
behind a gateway next to tho house in which wc had been concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushing into the street, we captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for wo wore now in possession of the 

*■ ‘Silver Bazaar,’ the main street of Delhi, in which wore, and still are, 
situated all tho iirincipal jewellers’ and cloth-Tnorchants’ shops. “ 
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main oiitranoG to Dfllii, and llic street of the city loadijig diroot from 
the LiiUorc f.;ato to tUo palace aiicl Jama Masjid. Wo. proeecdod up 
tills street, at first cautiously, Init on lindiiig it abaolutoly empty, and 
the lionaos on oitlier aide abandoned, we piisliod on until ivo readied 
tlio Tlollii Ijanlc. Here tlicro was liring going on, and round shot 
Hying about from a couple of gmi.s placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring ollbrt. The groat Malunnedau moaqua 
liad just been occupied by a colniuii under the eoinniand of Major 
James Erind; while Ensign Mcljueon,* of the 4lh I’unjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men had plncliily reconnoitred up to tlio oliicf 
gateway of the palace, and reported that there wore but few men left 
in the Moglud fort. 

Tho honour of stormiug this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved lor the COtli Itifles, the regiment which had boon the iirat to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hindiiu, nearly four mouths 
before, and which throughout the siege had so greatly distinguislied 
itself. 

Home, of tlio Eiiginoora, the hero of the Kaslnnir gate exploit, llrat 
adviinood with some Sappers and blew in tlio enter gate. At this, tlio 
last struggle tor the capture of Delhi, I wisiicd to bo prosent, so 
attached myself for the occaision to a party of tlie OOtli lliflos, under 
the oonnnand of En.sign Alfred Hoathcofce. As soon as the Kiuolte of 
the oxplo.sion cleared away, the 00th, supported by the Jth I’unjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway; hut wo did not got far, for 
lliere was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
difficulty forced open, when tlio whole party ru.shod in. The rocussoa 
in the long passage which led to the palace buildings wore crowded, 
witli wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still hold out. One of those — a Mahomodan sepoy in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of the 37th Native Infantry — stood quietly 
about tliirty yards up the passage with Ms musket on his hip. As wo 
approached ho slowly raised his weapon and firod, sending the bullet 
through McQueen’s helniot. The brave fellow then advanced at the 
charge, and was, of course, shot down. So ended the 20th Soptonibor 
a day I am never likely to forgot. 

At sunrise on the 21st a royal saluto proclaimed that wo were n.gain 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the groat 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson cstablishod his Head-Quarters in 
the Dewan-i-khas (the King's private hall of audiouco), and, as was in 
acoordaneo with the IHness of things, the 60lh Rifles and the Sirmnr 
battalion of Gurkhasf wore the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

* Now LiculciiiUit-fJeiiorid .Sir Joini McQiiuf'u, Jv.U. H. 

t The (Uu'ldias bccainc, such friends willi the men of the 1st; Bai.liilioii 
60tb Itillcs <luring the .sie"o— tlie admiration of bravo men fur bravo men — 
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garrison tlio palace of the Mogliuls, in wbieli the traitorous niul 
treacliorous iiiassauro of English men, women and ohilili-cu had been 
porpotratcul. 

Tbo importance of sociiriiig the prineipiil members of the Eoyal 
Family was pressed upon the General by Cbamborlain .and Hodson, 
who both urged that the victory would be incoinplote it the King and 
his male rolatiA’cs were allowed to remain at large. 'Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after Ibom, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that ho agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men only. Tho last of the Moghul Emperors had 
taken refuge in Humayun’s tomb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
whore, on tho afternoon of tho 21st, ho surrendered to Hodson on 
receiving a promise from that officer that his own life and the lives of 
his favunrite wife and her son should bo spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a European guard in a 
house in the Chandni Chaulc, thus adding one more to the many 
valuable sorvieos lie Jiad rendered throughout tho siege. ' 

I wont with many others tho next day to see the King ; tho old man 
looked most wrelehod, and as he evidently disliked intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, I quickly took my departure. On my way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s 
two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front of 
the KoiwalL On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Humayuii’s tomb that morning with tho object of capturing 
these rriiieos, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
own hand— an act which, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation. Ills own explanation of the circum- 
stance was that ho feared they would bo rescued by the mob, who 
could easily have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misforlunc had those men escaped. At 
the lime a thirst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
within the walls of Delhi was so groat that the shooting of the Princes 
seemed to the excited feelings of the anny but an act of justice ; and 
there wore some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 
respect, who considered tho safety of the British force would have 
boon endangered by tlio escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hodson’s act was justified. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, ho should 
have done tho deed himself, or ordered it to bo done m that summary 

tiiat they made a special request to bo allowed to woai' tho same uniform ns 
their ‘ brothers ’ in tho Rifle.s. This was acceded to, and the 2tid Gurkhas 
arc very proud of tho little rod line on thoir facings. 
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manner, iinloss there had been oviclont signfs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

Ihit it imist 1)0 imdcrstood that there mis no l)rf!ach of Ciutli on 
Ilodson’s part, foi- ho steadily rofusod to give any promise to the 
Princes that thoir live.M should bo spared ; ho did, lioworcv, un- 
doubtedly by thi.s act givo colour to the accii-satuuM of blood-thir.stiiiess 
■\vhiclr Ilia detractoi's wore not slow to niako. 

Tlio nows that wo had occupied tlio p)i,hi.fio, and were in coinplcto 
posao.ssion of the city of Delhi, consoled biicholson on his dcatlibcd. 
Prom tho first thoro was littlo hope that this valuable lifo could bo 
saved. Ho was taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and ho endured oxcmcisitiug agony ; but, wrote 
General Chamberlain, ‘throughout those uiiio days of suffering ho 
bora hiuiaolf nobly ; not a lament or sigh over passed liia lips.’ His 
evory thought was given to hia country, and to tho last ho inatorially 
aided tho military authoritios by his clear-sighted, sound, and rolinblo 
adviec. His"intolloct rouiaincd uucloudod to tho end. With his latest 
breath ho .soiit messages of tender farcwoll to his niollior, hoping slio 
would bo patient under his los.s, aird to his oldest and cloaroal friend, 
Herbert Edwardes. After his doatli some frontier Cliiofs and Native 
ollicers of tho Multani Plorso wore ponnilted to sen liim, and I was 
told that it was touching beyond expression to .sec tlieso .strong men 
shed tears as they looked 011 all that was loft of tho leader tluiy so 
loved and honoured. 

Thus ended the great siogo of Dollii, and to no one could tho tidings 
of its fall have brought mure iiitonsc relief and Ratistiiction than to tho 
Chief Coiuinissionor of the Punjab. Although in tho first instanco Hir 
,Tohu Lawrence oorl.aiuly undor-catiinatod tho strength of tho Delhi 
defences and tho difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, 
he fully roaliKod thorn later, and oven, at tho risk of iinporilling tho 
safety of Ids own province by denuding it of troops, lio provided tho 
means for the oapturo of the rebel stronghold, and oonsor^uoutly tho 
army of Dolhi felt they owed him a doop debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when writing his narrative of tho siogo, 1 feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paying luy smiiill tribute of 
praise and admiration to the tx'oops who bora themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy was unweariod, their galknli’y most oon- 
spieuoxis ; in thirty-two different fights they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed to an enemy ton times tlioh numbor, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of ground and superior Artillery ; they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on liis individual exertions 
alone depended tho issue of tho day; they willingly, nay, cheerfully, 
endured such trials as few armies have over been exposed to for so 
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long a tinio. For three months, day after day, and for the greater 
part of the day, every man had to be constantly under arms, exposed 
to a scorcluiig Indian snn, which was almost as dostruotivo as, and 
iimoh harder to bear than, the enemy's never-ceasing fire. They saw 
their comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
They belicld their enemies reinforced wliile their own numbers rapidly 
decreased, Yet they never lost heart, and at last, when it became 
evident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertaijied, 
and that if Delhi were to bo talcen at all it must be taken at once, the}' 
advanced to the assault with as high a courage and as comidote a 
confidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first flush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campaign, instead of 
being tlie remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘ makalh the 
heart sick’), and by weary waiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up within easy range of the walls, than which 
a more heroic x>icoe of work was never performed ; and finally, those 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth be everlastingly 
proud, stormed in the face of day a strong fortress defended by 

80.000 desperate men, provided with everything necessary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
ann.s of the service. The effective force at Delhi never amounted to 

10.000 men. Of those 992 wore killed and 2,845 wounded, besides 
Imndreds who died of disease and exposure. Where all behaved nobly, 
it i.s difficult to particularize ; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious it I specially draw iny readers’ attention to the four corps 
most constantly engaged : the 60th Eifles, the Sirmur battalion of 
Gurkhas, the Guides, and the 1st Punjab Infantry. Placed in the very 
front of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of tho service they performed. The 
60th Eifles left Meerut with 440 of all ranlts ; a few days before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, making a total of 
040 ; their casualties were 889. The Shmur battalion began with 
450 men, and wore joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 640 ; their 
loss in kiUed and wounded amounted to 819. The strength of the 
Guides when they joined was 660 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casualties were 308. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 
8 British oflioens and 604 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
officers wore killed, and the third severely wounded, and of tho 
Natives, 8 officers* and 200 men were kiUod and wounded; while out 

* Amongst the Native officers killed was Subadar Euthm Sing, who fell 
mortally wounded in the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and had been 
invalided from the service, As the 1st Punjab Infantry neared Delhi, Major 
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of lliQ Bi'itisli oflioors attaftliod to Iho reginioul during Iho singo 1 was 
Idlleil and 4 wounded. Further, it is a grc.at ple.a.siiro to me to dwell 
on the R))leudi(l Hcvvico dono liy the Artillery and Engineers. The 
former, out ot their small innnbor, bad iUi.') killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-tliirda ot tlioir oflioors and 20.‘! of thoir men. I oamiot moro 
appropriately couoludo this chapter than by ipioling tlio words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Govoruor-Goneval of India, wrote as follows in giving 
publication to the Delhi deapatehca ; ‘ In the name ot outraged 
liumanitj', in luomory ot innocent blood ruthlessly shod, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the first signal vongcanoe inflicted on tho foulest treason, 
iho Govornor-Gonoral in Oonncil records his gratitude to Major-General 
Wilaon and the brave army of Delhi. Ho does so in tho sure oouvietion 
that a like tribute awaits them, not iu England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well oarnod triumph 
shall reach.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

The fall ot Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and tlic glad tidings .spread 
like wildfire throughout tho length and breadth of India, bringing 
intouse relief to Europonns everywhere, but moro especially to thoso 
ill the Punjab, who folt that far too great a .strain was being put upon 
tho loyalty of the people, and tlial faihiro at Delhi would probably 
mean a rising of tho fciikhs and I’unjabis. Salutes wore fired in liouoiir 

Ooko .saw the old inau fllaiidiiig iu the road witli two sword.s on. Jfo bogged 
to be taken liaok into the aoiwice, and when Coke dcmmrrud ho said : ‘ What I 
ray old corps going to light at Delhi without mo ! I hope you will lot rao 
lead niy old Sikh company into action again. I will lireak tlieso two .swords 
in your cause.’ Coke aoeodod to the old man’s wish, and tlirougliout Uio 
siege of Dollii he dispdayod the most splendid courage. At the great attack 
on the ‘ Sammy IIon.se ’ on the 1st and 2iid August, wlien lieutenant Travura 
of bis regiment was killed, Rntluii Sing, amidst a Hlinwrr of bullets, jumped 
on to the parapet and .■ihonie.d to tho enemy, wlm wore storming tlic pi(iuot : 
‘If any man wants to light, let him oomo lioro, and not stanil liring liko a 
cowaiu 1 I am Ruttuu Sing, of Patiala.' Ho then sprang down among the 
oneniy, followed by tho men of his company, and drovo tboiu olf with 
heavy loss. 

On tho morning of the assault Uie regiment had miiroiied down to the 
rondezvoua at Ludlow Oastle, ‘loft in front.’ Wliilo waiting for the Arlilleiy 
to fire a few Ihial rounds at the brcaohos, tho men sat down, and, I'ldling iu 
again, wore doing .so ‘right iu front.’ IlulLun Sing came up to Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholson, wlio wni3 commanding the vegiinent, and said : ‘ We oiiglit 
to fall in “ left in front,” ’ ihcrcliy making Ids own comjiany the leading one 
in tlio ii.s,sault. In a few niimitas more Jtuttnu Sing w'ns nioiially wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jeniaclar of his company, a man of as great courage as 
Ruttun Sing, but not of tlie same excitable nature, was killed outrifoit. 
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oC tho victory afc all tlio principal Btationa, Iiut tlio Native population of 
the Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its lini-des of dofunders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw marching througli tlieir pi'ovince a few 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too sinrdl for the task 
before it, and siuoo then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its mnubora. It was not, indeed, nntil tliey had ocular demonstra- 
tion of our success, in tho shape of the loot which some of the Native 
followers belonging to the besieging force took buck to their homes, 
that they became eonvinced of the reality of our victory. 

Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weakness of our 
position in the Punjab, as compared to the groat strength of the Hikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Deliii, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a British regiment as a piractical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that he no longer needed so many troop.s. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could he spared. Above all things, it was 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 
We had heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having boon obliged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforoernents, but we had not been able to lenrn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or iiow long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was likely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at Dollii. On the 21st September, the very day 
after tho palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore ; but, on aocoimt of tho wcolccned condition of the whole 
force, there was considerable difficulty in detailing the troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps* eventually selected 
amounted to VQO British and 1,900 Native soldiers, ^vith si.xteen field- 
guns. 

No officer of note or high rank being available, the command of tho 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 


* Two troops of Horae Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer each, 
tionmianded rosjieotivoly by Captaiins Roinmiiigtou and Blunt. One B'ield 
liatteiy, witli six gun-s, oomnmnded by Captain Bourohior. One Britisli 
Cavalry regiment, the 9tii Lancers, reduced to 300 men, comuianilcd by Majnr 
Ouvvy. Two British Infantry regiments (tho 8th and 76th I’oot), connnanded" 
re.spcetivoly by Major Hinde and Capitain Gordon, whicb could only number 
between them 160 men. Dotacbments of three Pnnjali Cavalry regiments, 
the 1st, 2nd and .6th, coiuTnaiidcd by Lieuteuanis julm Watson, Dightou 
Prohyu and George Yonnglmsbond, mimberiiig in all 320 men. A detuoh- 
meut of Ilodson's Ilorso, oommamled liy Lioutenaut Hugh Gongh, and con- 
sisting of 180 men. Two Punjab Infantry regiments, ooninmnded by Captains 
Green and Wilde, each about 600 men; aud 200 Sappers and Miners, with 
wlioni wore Lieu tenants Home and Lanv. 
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with it, -viz., Colonol Hope Grant, of tho 9th Lancers; but for some 
unexplained motive Lieutennnt-Colonol Groathod, of tho Bth Loot, was 
ohoseu by Qouornl Wilson, Captain Biinnatyae, of the same roi'iuiont, 
was appointed his Brigade-Major, and I was soul with tho column as 
Deputy Assistant -Quartermaster-Gonoral. On tlio fall of Dollii tho 
whole of tho Hoad-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Norman, whoso soldierly instincts made him prefer ncooinpauyiug the 
celumii, in order that ho might he ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, tho 
newly-appointed Commandor-iu-Chief, who had shortly before arrived 
in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we marched out of Delhi, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 2-1 th September. It was a matter of 
regret to mo that I was unable to pay a last tribute of ro.spoet to my 
lovocl and honoured friend and Commander by following hia body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by tho Chandni Chauk led through a veritable city 
of the dead; not a sound was to be heard but the falling of our own 
footsteps; not a living creature was to be soon. Dead bodies were 
strewn about in all directions, in every attitude that lire death-struggle 
had caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposition. Wo 
marclied in sileueo, or involuntarily spoke in whispers, as though fear- 
ing to disturb those glra.stly romains of humanity. Tho siglits wo 
enoounterocl wore liorriblu and sickening to tho last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb ; there a vulture, di.sturbed by our 
approach from its loathsomo meal, but too completely gorgetl to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distanco. In many instauoos the positioii.s of 
tho bodies were appallingly lifo-liko. Some lay with their arms up- 
lifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, tho whole scene rvas weird and 
terrible beyond description. Our horses seemed to feel tho horror of it 
as much as wo did, tor Llioy shook and snorted in evident terror. Tho 
atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was with tho 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the pure air of tlio 
open country after such a horrible experience ; but wo had not osoapi'.d 
uiitamted. That night wo had several case.s of oliolora, one of tlio 
victims being Captain Wilde, the Commandant of tho 4th Punjab 
'Infantry. Ho was sent hack to Delhi in a hopeless oonditioiv, it was 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at tho head of his 
fine regiment during the latter part of tho campaigu. 

After a march of eleven miles wo reached Ghazi-uddin nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted tire next day. The baggage animals 
were out of condition after their long rest at Delhi; aird it was nocua- 
sary to overhaul their loads and got rid of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which the followers had broua-ht away with them. Wo were 
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aceoinpaniod on our march b3' a few cntorprisinj3: civilians, who had 
found their way into Delhi tho daj' after wo toolj possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,^ a schoolfellovv of mine at 
Eton. lie was oil his waj’ to take up tho appointment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at BuLindshahr, whore he was Ineatod when tho Mutiny 
broke out. As we rode along ho gave mo a most intore.sling little 
hi.story of his personal oxpprience.s during the early' days of May, from 
the time when tho first symptoms of the coming storm were felt, until 
that when the surrounding country rose cn masse, and ha and those 
with him had to seek sliolter at Meerut. I alioiild like to repeat his 
story for the benefit of my readers, but I refrain, as it would lose so 
much by iny telling ; and I hope that some day Sir Alfred Lyall may 
ho induced to tell his own story in the picturesque and attractive 
language whioh is so well known and so much appreciated by the 
reading public. 

Early on tho moriiiag of the 28th, Norman, Lyall, and I, marching 
with Watson’s Cavalry, two or three miles in advance of the column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to Biilandshahr, the other to Mala- 
garh, a fort belonging to a Malioinedan of the name of Walidad Khan, 
who, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed authority over 
the district in the uamo of tlio Emperor of Delhi. Wo halted, and, 
having put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn. From 
information obtained by the civil officers with the column, we sus- 
pected that large numbers of mutineers were eollooted in the neigh 
bourhnod. 

We were not loft long in doubt as to the correotnesB of our .surinisings, 
for wo wore soon rudely awakened by the rattle of shots exchanged 
between our vedettes and those of tho enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to work to ascertain tho enemy’s exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and wo W'cre within a couple of miles of the main 
body. 

As wc advanced the rebel Cavalry fell back, and when we got under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action ; our Infantry 
coming up, found the euemj' occupyung an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a walled serai at the entrance to the town, their left 
being covered by tho enclosed gardens and ruined houses of the deserted 
civil station, within which they wore collaetod in considerable force. 
From these points they were driven by the 75th Foot, who, in a moBi 
dashing manner, captured two 9-pounder guns, while a third was taken 
by the Cavalry. The rebels then began to retreat, and were followed 
up by a small body of Cavalry, under Drysdale, i" of the 9th Lancers, 

* Aftervaids Sii All'icd Lyall, G.C.I.E., K.C.ll, Idouten.mt-Govornor of 
the NoiUi-West Ih'nvuici's, and now aineniber of the Indian Council. 

■t Now General Sir William Drysdale K.C.IJ. 
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wilih whom wove Sarel, of the same regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
a4tli Foot, and mysolf. Wc soon became oiitauglcd in narrow slveoi.s, 
but at last found onrselvoa in a gateway leading out of tlio town, which 
was crowded with bullook-oarta, llying townspeople, and a mnnber of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot. There we had Imi’d 
lighting; Sarel was wounded in the act of numiiig a .sepoy through 
the body, tho foreJiuger of his right hand being taken off by a bullet, 
which then iiassod through his loft arm; Anson was surrounded by 
imitineora, and portonned prodigies of valour, for which ho was 
rcw.ardod with the Victoria Cross, I was riding a ^VaKil'i liorso, whieJi 
liad belonged to Jolm Nicliolson, and as it iiad beou a great favourite 
of ids, I liad commissioned a friend to buy biiu for mo at tlio sale of 
Nioliolaon’s eri'ccls. lie was naturally iuipotuouB, and, being now 
greatly excited liy tlio llring and coufiisiou, plunged aliout a good deal. 
He certainly was not a cointorlabio mount on tliat day, but all tho 
samo ho .saved my life, Tn tlio midst of the. mbleo I observed a sepoy 
taking delibovato aim at me, and tried to get at him, but tho crowd 
hotweoii him and mo provcnlod my rcacliing him. ITo fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his liead tho bullet which was 
intended for iub.* 

The work fell chiefly on tho Cavalry and Horae Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who coimniuuled them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they heliavod s])londidly. Two of Jllunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addiscombo friend of mine named Craoklow, did excellent serviee. Tho 
9lh LaiicorH, under Drysdalo, performed wonders ; and the three 
sijiuadrona of runjab Cavalry, inider their gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, Wataoii, and Younglmabaud, and the siiuadrou of liodson’s 
Plorse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what good stul! they wore made. 
Our casualties were (3 mou killed, 6 officers and 83 men wounded. Tho 
ejieiny’s loss was 800. A largo quantity of ammunitiem and baggage 
fell into our hands, includiug many articles plundered from European 
men and women. 

After tho fight was over, the column passed through the town, and 
our camp was pitchod about a mile beyond, on the banks of the Kali 
Nadtli. The same afternoon Malagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
found to be deserted, a satisfactory result of the morniug's action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have given ua some trouble to take. 
Walidod Khan evidently hoped to become a power in tho district, for 
he had begun to make gun-cai’riagoa, and wo found roughly-cast guns 
on the lathes ready for boring out. It rvas decided that Malagarh 
Fort, which was full of articles of every description talcen fi'om tho 
English residents, should bo destroyed. Its demolition, however, took 

* Tho horse, although badly hurt, was not killed, and uvcntually did uie 
good service. 
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soiao time to effect, ami as wc could not move tiU transport came 
from Meerut to convey our wounded officers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days. 

On the afternoon of the 1st October the fort was blown up, and most 
unfortunately, wJiilo superintending the operation. Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* The mine had been laid and the slow-match lighted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected, Homs thought 
the luateh must have gone out, and went forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up. His death was greatly felt in 
camp, liappening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

Wo loft Ilulandsliahr, and said good-bye to Lyall on the 8rd October, 
feeling that he was being placed in a jiosition of considerable risk, 
thrown as he was on hia own resources, %vith general inslruclions to 
re-establish the authority of tlie liritiali Government. He was not, 
however, molested, and after two or three days he was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort bad several alarms and some smart skirmishes ; for 
Eohilkand, a large tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 
hold by the rebels until the following spring, and Lyall’s district was 
constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of the same day we reached Khurja, a fair-sized 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited. The first thing that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously xolaced against the side of a bridge leading 
to the enoamping-ground ; it was headless, and the bones were hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more tlian one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a Eui'opoan woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Khm-ja would have to pay the penalty for the supposed crime. The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length oahnor counsels pre^’ailed. 
The people of the town protested their innocence, and expressed their 
aiixiety to he our humble servants ; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the town, belonging to 
regiments which had mutinied, were tried, and lianged or acquitted 
according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to whore our tents were pitched, The 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sin, or to earn a title to more than a fair share 
of happiness in a future life. On our addressing him, the fakk pointed 
to a small wooden platter, making signs for us to examine it. The 
platter had been quite recently used for mixing food in, and at first 

* Tins was the Engiucor oflicer atIio had such a miraculous escape wlien lie 
blew ill tile Kashmir gate at Delhi, for which act of gallantry he iiad been 
pronitseil the Vietoria Cro.ss. 
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llioro seemed to be nothing unusual about it. On cloaoi' inspeetioji, 
however, wo clisoovcL'od that a dutachablc square of wood liad boon lot 
in at the bottom, on removing which a hollow beoamo visible, and in it 
Lay a small folded paper, that proved to be a note from (lonoral Havo- 
look, written in tlio Greek character, containing the information that 
he was on his way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and bogging 
any Commander into whose hands tho communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to his assialaiico, as ho sorely needed rein- 
foroements, having tew men and no carriage to apeak of. This decided 
Grcatliod to proceed with as little ticlay as might be to Cawnporc. 

Just before we loft Bulandsbahr, a apy reiJortcd to me that an 
English lady was a prisoner in a village some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to be rescued. As on cross-o.xamination, how- 
ever, the story did not appear to mo to bu very reliable, I told the man 
he must bring me some proof of tho presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on tho arrival of tho column at Khurja, ho appeared with 
a piece of paper on which was written ‘ Miss Martindalo.’ This 
necessitated tlio matter being iiniuircd into, and I obtained tho 
Brigadier’s permission to make a detour to the village in (luuslion. I 
started off, acoompaiiiod by Watson and Probyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry. We timed onr march so as to roach our desti- 
nation just before dawn ; the Cavalry surrouiidod tho village, and with 
a .small escort we throe proceeded up the little street to the bouse whore 
the guide told us tho lady w.as confined. Not only was the house 
empty, but, with tho exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, 
there was not a soul in tho village. There had evidently been a hasty 
retreat, which pnzsilod mo greatly, as I had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our mtention to rescue the lady 
hacamo known she would be carried off. As day broke wc searched 
the surrounding crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. They one and all denied that there was the slightest 
truth in tho story, and as it appeared a waste of time to further prose- 
cute tho fruitless search, wo were on the point of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when there was a cry from our troopers of 'Mem sahib hid !' 
(Here is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky girl about 
sixteen years of age appeared, clad in Native dross. Wo had .some 
difficulty ill getting the young woman to toll us what had happouod ; 
but on assuring her that no harm should he done to those with whom 
she was living, she told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in tho 
Commissioner’s office at Bitapur ; that all her family had been killed 
when the rising took place at" that station, and that she had been 
carried off by a sowar to his home. Wo asliod her if .she wished to conic 
away with us. After some hesitation she dediuod, saying the sowar 
had married bar (after the Mahomedaii fashion), and was kind to her, 
and she had no friends and relations to po to. On askino' her why she 
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'Jiiid sent to lot iia know sho was tlieve, slio replied that she thought 
shn would like to join the British force, which she heiu'd was in the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had ooino to tliu con- 
clusion it was best for her to remain where she was. After talldng to 
her for some time, and making (juito sure she was not hkcly to change 
her mind, we rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content.'*' I need, hardly say wo got unmercifully oliaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out. 

At Sonina, whore we halted for the night, we hoard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
llajputs of the ueigUbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 
Aligarh, and that they e.xpeetod to be aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi- We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on tho Cth October. Our advance was stopped by a motley 
crowd drawn np before tho walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums, and abusing the Feringhis in tho choicest Hindustani; but, so 
far as wo could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coming up, these valiant dofeuders quickly fled in.side tho city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thinking we 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
the other side, and made for tho open country. But we had had 
enough of street fighting at Delhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery ■were 
divided into two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the loft, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
the further side. Wo followed them for several miles. Some had 
concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to camp. Ouvry formed a long line, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as the troopers rode through the 
fields, were killed, while our loss ivas trilling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh had apparently had a bad time of it 
under tho rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
morning's work, and wore eager in their proffers to bring in supplies 
for our troops and to otherwise help us. 

Ill as we could afford to weaken our column, it was so neoeesary to 
keep tho main line of communication open, and put a stop to the dis- 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
two companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to tho young civilian 
who was placed in charge of the district. 

Fourteen miles from Aligarh on tho road to Ca'n'npore there lived 
tw'o Eajputs, twin brothers, who had taken such a prominent part in 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their heads, and for tho 

■* A few years aftonvards sho cmnnianicatcd with the civil authorities of the 
district, and made out such a pitiful story of ill-Uoatmeiit by her Moliomeilan 
husbiUld, that slio was scut to Calcutta, where some ladies wore good enouoh 
to look after her, 
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futnvo peace of Ibo district it was considered necossavy to eaptnro thorn. 
Ill order to surprise them tlie luoro coiuplctoly, it was given out that 
the coinmn was to march towards Agra, from wliich place disquieting 
nows had been roooivod, while socrct orders wore is.suod to proceed 
towards Oawnporu. The Cavalry wont on in advance, and wliiki it was 
still dark, suceoodod in surronmling the village of Alcrahad, whoro dwelt 
the brothers. In attempting to e.scapo they were both killed, and throe 
small guns were found in their house loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived too suddenly to admit of their being used against us. We dis- 
covered besides a quantity of articles which mu.st havo belonged to 
European ladies — drosses, books, photographs, and Itniek-knacka of 
every description — which made us fool that the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

Wo halted on tho 7th, and on tho 8th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, tho reports from which place had beon 
causing us anxiety, and likewise to put ourselves in a position to inter- 
cept tho llohilkand mutineers, who wo wore told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 

No sooner had wo got to Bryjgarh. than wo rooeivod information 
that the dotaclnueiit we had left behind at Aligarh was not likely to bo 
left undisturbed, and at the .same time an urgent call for assistance 
eanio from Agra, where a comhinod attack by insurgont.s from Gwalior, 
Mliow, and Delhi was imminent. Fifty of Hod.son’s Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sullioiout number of Infantry to make tho 
clotaohiuont we had left there up to 200, were at oneo despatched to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that tho appeal from Agra must bo re- 
sponded to, for it was an important place, tho capital of tho North- 
West I’rovinoes ; tho troops and residents had boon shut up in tho fort 
for more than three months, and the loUers, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that tho authorities wero considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our stops towards Agra, but it entailed our marching fortiy-eighl miles 
out of oiir way, and having to give up for tho time any idea of aiding 
Havoloek in the relief of Lncknow. 

Tho column marched at midnight on the 8th October, the Horse 
Artillery and C.avalry, wliieh I accompauiod, pushing on as fast as 
possible. AVo had done thirty-six miles, when wo were advised from 
Agra that there was no uood for so much haste, as tho enemy, having , 
heard of onr approach, were retiring ; wo accordingly halted, nothing 
loath, till tho Infantry came up. 

Eiirly the next morning, the 10th October, wc reached Agra. Cross- 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, wo passed under the walls of tho 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly 1100 years 
befnrn 
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The European residents who had hceir prisoncra within the walls of 
the fort for so long stroaincd out to meet and wolcoiuo us, overjoyed 
lit bciu" free id last. Wc pro.sontcd, I am afraid, hut a sorry uppciw- 
ance, as eoinpared to tho ncatly-drossed hulic.s and tho spiok-aiid-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the fair sox was ovorheiird to remark, 
‘ Was over such a fliify-loolcing lot seen ?’ Our clothes wero, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronzed that the white soldiers were 
hardly to ho distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of tho enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaeoouiitable eolority on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were an.swercd by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourseh'os about them, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thh'tcon miles away, and wero in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little difficult to believe in the 
complete dispersion of tho formidable rebel army, tho mere rumoured 
approach of which lia.d created such consternation in tho minds of the 
Agra autlioritios, and had caused tho many urgent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, were met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We wero informed that tho rebels had found it impossible to get tlieir 
guns across to tho Agra side of the stream, and that, feeling themselves 
powerle.ss w’ithout llicm to resist our column, they had taken them- 
selves off with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘ Had not tho whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis- 
covered ?’ And we were assured that wo might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect confidence that wo wore not likely to bo disturbed. We 
were further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelli- 
gence Department, and who wore repeatedly questioned, that tlioy had 
no douljt whatover their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up the enemy until our troops wero rested and 
refrealied. 

We were then not awaro of what soon became painfully apparent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the heads of the ci\'il 
and military administration at Agra wore to be relied upon. That admini- 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed ; there was no controlling 
authority ; the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
who understood the natm’e of tho convulsion through ^vhioh we were 
passing ; and endless discussion had resulted (as must always be the 
ease) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

Wo could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of so great a province was in Ibe hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled their positions with credit to 
themaolves and advantage to tho State. 
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That tliiH was tlie case eaii bo proved beyond a doubt, but T do not 
give it as an excuse for our being caught napping by the oiiemy, which 
we certainly were. Wo ought, of coui-mo, to have reconnoitred the sur- 
rounding country for oiiraelve.s, and posted our picpiets as ii.sual ; iuid 
we ought not to liavo boon induced to neglect tbeao ossicntial military 
preoautioiis by the oontidont assertion of tlio Agra ,'iuthoi'itics that the 
enemy were nowhere iu our iicighliourhood. 

The llrigadior gave orders for our camp to bo pitched ns soon as the 
tents should arrive, but ho saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening. Aooordingl.y, I niavhod out the camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as beat suited for the purpose 
— a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a ludf from the fort, On the 
loft and rear wore the ruined linos of the two Native Infantry rogiinents 
whioh had boon diaarmed and sent to their lioines, and the charred 
roin.ains of the British oflioors' liousos. To the right mid front iboro 
waa cultivation, and the high crops, almost ready to bo reaped, abut out 
the view of the country beyond. 

Aa the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, I got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few otliors to breakfast in the fort. 
"VVe bad scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying such an unusual ewent as 
a meal in ladies’ society, when wo were startled by tlio report of a gun, 
then another and anotlicr. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
Gxckination of, ‘ What can it moan ? Not the onomy, surely I’ But 
the enoiuy it was, a» we rvoro soon convinced by our liost, who, having 
goiio to a point from which he could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back in hot h.a.stB, to tell us that an action was taking 
place. 

Wo who belonged to the column hurried down tho stairs, jumped on 
our horses, and galloped out of tho fort and along tlio road iu the 
direction of the liring. Wc had got but half-way to camp, when wo 
wore mot and ahuoBt borne down by an cnormons crowd, consi, sting of 
men, women, and children of every shade of colour, animals and 
baggage all mixed up in inextricable coiifuaion. On they rushed, 
struggling and yelling as if pursued by demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tii-od of their long imprisonment, bad 
taken advantage of the socm-ity whioh they thought was assured by the 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes. Two-third, s of tho 
100,000 inhabitants of tho city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who had taken part in tho capture of Delhi (tho report of which 
aohievomont was still universally disboliovcd), to watch our camp being 
pitched, and to see wliat was going on generally. All this varied 
crowd, in terror at the first sound of firing, made for tlio fort and city, 
and were met in their flight by the heavy baggage of tlio oohunn on its 
way to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horsos, doolio-boarors 
carrying tho sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to boavily-laden carts, 
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all becoming piinio-striekcn, tnniecl round and joined m tlio fctainptdc 
Elephants, as tcrriiied as their wrihuiih,-^ sluulkd along, sci'caining 
and trumpeting ; drivers twisted the tails of their Inng-Buftcung bullocks 
with more than usual energy and licarllessncss, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop ; and canids had their iiostida lent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in their unsuccessful eiideavours to luge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this Biirging uinltitndc we rushed, liut for a time our progress 
w.as completely checked. Eventually, however, by dmt of blows, 
throats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scone of action. What a sight was that ivo came 
upon 1 I soem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on ail over the iiariidc-ground. Here, a couple of 
Cavalry soldiers were chargmg each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they sucocoded in carrying oK a short distance). Ju.st hi front, 
the 75fch Foot (many of the men in tlioir shirt-.slecvcs) wore forming 
square to receive a body of tbe rebel borsc. A little to tlie left of the 
75th, Eommingtou’s troop of Ilorso Artillery and Bourebier’a battery 
had oiienod fire from the park without waiting to put ontboir accoutre- 
ments, while the horses wore being hastily harnessed by llio Native 
drivers and sniccs. Still further to the left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Ilodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2nd .md 4th Punjab Infantry 
were busy gettmg under arms, while beyond, the three squadrons of 
Punjab Cavalry, under I'robyn and Younghusband, wxre hurrying to 
get on the onomy’s flank. 

Wutbon galloped off to take command of tlir Punjab Cavalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the llrigadior. 
While thus employed, I was stopped hy a dismounted soiuar, who 
danced about in front of mo, waving his iiagri j" before the eyes of my 
horse with one hand, and brandishing his sword with the other. I 
could not got the frightened animal near enough to use my sword, aud 
mj' pistol (a lleane and Adams revolver), with which I triad to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my relief, I saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself to the next 
senior officer, M.ajor Frank Turner, who commanded the Artillery. 
Gradually the enemy wore beaten off, and the troops formed tliom- 
Bolves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they might be oaUod upon to 
do. At this jimcturo Groathod appeared on the ground. 

■* Nen in chan'e of the elcphanh, f Tarlian, 
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Witli k'ss cxpeiionct'il iroops tlio surprise — and a thorough snrpriao 
it was — would in all probability liavo liad sorions rDsulta. lilost of tlio 
men woru ablccp nudcr the few Iciita wliieh bad already arrived, or 
such slioltor as could bo obtained near at band, when first one round 
shot, then anolbcr, canio right into thoir midhl from a battery con- 
oealcd in tbo high crops to onr right front. At the same time half a 
dozen rebels, one ot them playing the natjara,’^ rode quietly up to the 
Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Probyn's men, in red, they wore mistaken for them, and 
were thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of Iho enemy’s Cavalry, wliicli brought 
about the serioa of fights that were going on when wo appeared on the 
scene. The Coumiandcr was not to ho found ; no one know who W'.'is 
the senior officer present ; consequently each regiment and battery bad 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in- 
credible rapidity, and sot to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns; the Infantry did what 
they could, but wore liampei’odby the fear ot doing more injury to thoir 
friends limn thoir loos, and thus tire brunt of the rvork foil upon the 
Cavalry. The 9tli rjtmcers imado a succession of lirilliimt charges. One 
troop especially distinguisliod itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun; the Captiiin (French) was killed, and the suballorn (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was loft on the ground for dead. Watson, 
Brobyn, and Youngliusband, wj(h their throe sqnnilrons, cleared our 
right Hank, capturing two guns and some st.andanls; and Hugh Gough, 
with his squadron, porfornied a similar duty on Uie left. 

Probyn greatly dietingnisliod liinisclf on this oecasion. In one of 
the charges ho got separated from his men, and was for a time 
surrounded by the onomy, two ot whom ho .slow. In another charge 
ho captured .a standard. For those and mmier'ous acts of gallantry 
during the Mutiny, he was, to the great doliglit of his many friends in 
the column, awarded the "Victoria Cross. 

When Groatliod arrived, tho order for a general .advance was given, 
and wo were just moving off in pursuit of tho rebels, when tho brd 
European Eogimont and a battery of Field Artillery under Tiiontenaiit- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort. This officoi", being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while ho learnt tha details of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must he followed up, ho eudor.sod Groatlicd’s 
order, and off we again started. 

AVe soon overtook tho reti'eating foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about four miles wo 
came upon their camp ; it covered a considerable space, and must have 
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taken a long time to transport .anil pitch— a ciroinnstanco which niada 
tho ignoranco oir tlin part of tho Agra aiithoritios as to the close 
proximity of tlio ciieuiy appear even more nnaeeounliihle than before. 

Oiir Infantry were now pretty well done np ; they had been on tho 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hours, and tho 
3rd Kuropeaiis were not in trim for a long and hot clay’s work after 
such a lengthened period, of inactivity in tho fort, and clad, as they 
were, in thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry off their guns; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by making hay in the rebels’ camp, we pushed forward 
with the Cavalry and Artillery. ft was a most exciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hand.s, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captured thirleon guns, some of 
them of large calibre, and a gi'oat quantity of ammunition. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra- 
ordinary facility' with which Native troopis can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops aro on the ground. 

While watching a few of the rebel Cavalry making their escape 
along the opposite bank of the Kari Naddi, I noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the 2nd and 4th Pimjab Infantry quenching their 
thirst ill tile stroani. Carried aivay by excitement, they had managed 
to keep up witli tho pursuit, never thinlcing of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agra, which meant that, by the time they arrived there, they 
would have accomplished a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides having had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers. 

Our casualties were slight : 12 oflicers and men were killed, 
C4 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 oamp-followors killed and 
wounded. 

Tliere is no doubt that the enemy wore almost as much taken by sur- 
prise as wo were. They know that wo were on our way' from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (as wo afterwards heard) with the people of the city 
to destroy tho bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. But 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their carrying their 
intention into effect ; and although tho insurgents were informed that 
WG had actually crossed the river they refused to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to tho Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment first became known when they were repulsed by 
tho 75th Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ‘Arra/i hliail ye 
Diliwliale Jiain 1 ’ (I say, brother 1 these aro the fellows from Delhi 1). 

We halted at Awa on the 11th, 12th, and 13th October, partly to 
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rest llio men ami transport aniinaJs, Init chiolly on aoeount of tlio 
(litllculty wo liad in getting out of tlio olutohos of tho North-West 
rrovinoos Governiiiont, the local autlioritioa not earing to bo left to 
tholr own resources. Our wounded wore taken to tho fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which ox(iuisitH little hiulding had Iiecn turned 
into a hospital. The men were 'well taken care of by tlie ladies, wlio 
sooniod to think they could never do enough for tlio Delhi cohnuu. 

I now for tho first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal — that be.autiful, 
world-famed inemorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband’s 
undying love for a dead wife. 1 will not attcinjit to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader tho sliglite.st idea of tho all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say : ‘ Go to India. Tho Taj alone is well worth tho 
journey.’ 


(’ITAPTEIt XXI, 

Dueino our three days’ halt at Agra we wore told the story of all lliat 
had happoiiod before we came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportunity. The Lieutonant-Oovornor, an able, intelligent 
man midor ordinary circunistancos, had, iintortuiiately, no fivinnosB of 
character, no selE-roliance. Instead of acting on ills own convictions, 
lie allowed luinsolf to be onliiady led by men about him, who had not 
aiiJliciout knowledge of Native.s to enalthi tlioin to gras)-) how com- 
pdotoly tho latter’s attitude towards ns had boon changed l)y tho loss of 
our military hold over tho country. t 
Deaf to warnings from those who did understand tho magnitude of 
tho danger, tho Lieutenant-Governor rotimcd to listen to the Maharajn, 
Bcindia, who, inlluoiiood by tho wise couns(!lH of his asiuto and 
ealiglitened luniister, Dinkar Bao, told him that tho whole Native 
army was disloyal, and that tho men of his own (the Gwalior) 
Contingent f wore as had as the rest. Tlie authorities refused to allow 
* Pearl Mosque. 

1' ‘ Tliey regarded the Mutiny as a military revolt ; tho, rnral disturliaunos ns 
tlic work of tlie mobs. Tlio mass of tlio people they con-siderod as tliorouglily 
loyal, attached to our rule us well from gratitndo as from .self-iuterost, being 
thoroughly coiiacions of tho benefits it had conferred upon them. Ilolding 
those o])mions, they did not conqirehend cither the iiatui'o or the magiutudo 
of tho oiisis. To their inaliility to do so, many lives anil nmeh treiisni'e were 
needlessly saerifleod.’ — ‘The Indian Alutiny,’ Thornlull. 

J The Ciwalior Contingent was raised in 1814, after tho hiittliiR of Pumiiar 
and Mahnrajpore, to ro[iIaco the iroojis of Malmrnja Scimlia ordered to bo 
rodiicod. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regiments of Cavalry, 
aud seven roginients of Infantry, oHicered by British oilicor.s liLdniiging lo tho 
Indian Army, and jiaid for put of the roveimes of distriets transfeiTcd to 
British nianagcinoiit. 
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tlie ladies and cliildren at Gwalior to be sent into Agra for safety; they 
objected to iivraugcincnts being inaclo for aecomniodiiting the non- 
combatanla iiisido the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence in the Natives! and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indt.ed, until the mutinous sepoys 
from Niinaoli and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra tlmt 
orders wore given to put tlie fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they bad reached Futlehporo Bikri, twenty-three 
miles from Agra, that tlie women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold.* 

Fortunately^, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
which instructions were issued, tliero was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, the 
o-xecutive ConuuisKariat officer, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla .Toll Porsad, and ably supported by Mr. Iteade, the civilian next 
in rank to tlie Idoutonanl-Govoviior, food was stored in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts. f 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who had from the 
first been the chief opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of tho residents, had the audacity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad grain 
or provisions being sold to the Commissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the oontraetor’s demands. It was at this official's 
instigation that the Native pohco force was largely increased, instead 
of being done away with altogether, as would have been the sensible 
course ; and as there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith to 
arm llio augmentation, a volunteer corp.s of Cln-istians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst the Mahomedan 
police. Bo far was this infatuated belief in tho loyalty of tho Natives 
carried that it wa.s propo.sod to disarm tho entu’e Christian population, 
on tho pretext that their carrying w'eapous gave offence to the 
Maliomedaus I It was only on the lu-gont remonstrance of some of 
the military officers that this preposterous scheme was abandoned.^ 
Tho two Native regiments stationed at Agra were not disarmed nutil 
one of tho British officers with them had boon killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, contomiug 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 

‘ The Indian Miitiuy,’ Thornhill. 

f Throughnut the campaign the Ooinmissariat Dep.artment never failed j 
the troops were iiiviirialdy well supplied, and, oven during tho longest 
inarches, fresh bread was issued almost daily, 

$ ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
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mation that tho sepoys intended to intitiny, begged that it miglU bo 
replaced by Emopeim soldiers. Tho Licutonaut- Governor gavo his 
oonsnut to tliia wiso precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
him.solf to be porsmidod to lot tho Native guard roinain, but autliorizcd 
the removal of tho Iluropeaii suporiutendont, on tho pica of liis being 
an alarmist.* 

On tho 4tli July Jiir. Colvin, the Lie.ntenant-Govornor, wlioso health 
had boon very indifforout for aoiuo time, was induced, much against 
his will, to retire to tho fort, and for tho time being tho luanagemont 
of ai’faii'H passed into tlia hands of llrigadior Polwliolo. There was 
little iinproveinont — indocLsion reigned Hupremo, Nolwilli.standing 
that tho gradual ii.p]>roach of tho inutincor.s from Gwalior anil 
Nasirabad was woll known, no preparations were made, no plan of 
action decided upon, i’olwbclc, wbo wa.s a bravo old .soldier, and had 
scon a groat deal of service, had, indeed, wisely eoino to tho eon- 
elusion that tho robols woidd never venture to attack a fort like Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would iu all probability continue tlioir 
march towards Delhi. Tho available troops luiinbered less tliau 

1.000 offcetivo men, and I’ohvhole felt that, by going out to attack the 
enemy, there would bo a grave risk of the seat of governmont falling 
into the hands of tho disiiiroolcd police and city people. 

Unfoi'tuuatoly, however, tho Brigadier allowed liini.scU to bo over- 
ruled, and when tho niutincor.s were reported to have ari'ivod at 
Shahganj, four miles from Agra, he gavo way to tho cry to ‘Go out 
and do .something 1 ' and ia.sued orders for the troops to fall in. 

A sorios of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clock in tho 
afternoon of tho flth July before tlio eolumnf was ready to start; tho 
men in their thick red imiform .sufforod greatly from tho heat and 
thirst ; tho enemy, 9,000 strong, with twelve guns, instead of being at 
Shahganj, wore found to bo strongly ontrenohod at Suraia, some 
distance farther off. A protracted engagemont then took place, and 
our troops, having expended all their ammunition, wore obliged to 
1’etroa.t, leaving many dead and a gun on tho field. 

Moanwhilo the city and cantonment wore in a state of uproar. Tho 
first gun was the signal for the guard at tho gaol to release tho 

6.000 pri3ouor.s, wbo, as they appeiu-od in tho strcet.s, still wearing 
their fetters, caused a perfect panic amongst the rospeotablo in- 
lia.bifcants; while tho evil-disposed luado for the cantonment, to 
plunder, burn, and murder. Some of tho residents who had not 
sought shelter in the fart, confident that our troops would gain an easy 

* ‘Tho Indimi Mutiny,’ Thornliill. 

f It consisted of tlie 3rd Ituropeaii lloginioiit, .668 strong, a battery of kiold 
Artillery, with Native drivers and a few Eurojioaii Ai'tilkirymen, and about 
100 inouiitod Militia and Vohinteera, compo-sed of oilioera, civilians and otbor.s 
who had taken refuge in A"i'a. 
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victory, on hearing of their defeat Imrriorl with all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succeeded in reaching it ; hut a few 
wore overtaken and killed Ly tlio mob, jiidcd by the trusted police, wlio 
had early in llio day broken into open uiutiny.* 

With one or two oscoptions tlio oflicials, military and civil alike, 
wero rittcrly doinoralined by all these disastrous occurreuces, the 
result of their own iinbecility. For two days no one was allowed to 
leave the fort or approach from the outaidie 'Within was dire 
confiisloir; without, the mob had it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the Goveniov-G-enoral 
acknowledging the receipt of the report on the tight of the rdh July, 
and directing that Brigadier rolwlielo should be removed from the 
command of his brigade. On the 9tli September Mr, Colvin died ; ho 
never z'oonvcrod tho sliook of the Mutiny, A,s a Lioutenant-Governor 
in poaoo-timo ho was considered to have shown great ability in the 
mauagemcnl of bis province, and he was highly respected for bis 
uprightness of character. One cannot hut feel that it was in a great 
measure duo to his failing health th.at, when the time of trial came, he 
was unable to accept the responsibility of directing affairs himself, or 
to act with the promptitude and decision which wero demanded from 
all those oooupying prominent positions in 1857. 

Mr. Eeado, tho next senior civilian, assumed charge of the govern- 
ment on Mr. Colvin’s death, until orders wore received from the 
Govornmoiit of India vesting the supremo authority in a mOitoi'y 
ollicor, and appointing Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the Braigal Engineers, 
to ho Mr. Cohin’s successor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Canning was doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consequonoo of the courage and ability Colonel Eraser had 
displayed during the Burmese War, and also on account of tho sound 
advice ho bad given to the Lioutonant-Govornor in tho early days of 
the outbreak — advice which unfortunately was ignored, Mr. Eeado, 
who had proved himself worthy of Ids high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and unqualified support, but that oflicor, like Ids 
prodeoossor, was in bad licaltli, and found it difficult to exercise the 
much-needed control. A constant stato of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable infoi’ination could bo obtained of what was going on 
oven in tho immediate neighhomdiood. Tho relief afforded by the 
news of tho fall of Delhi was groat, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had fled from Dellii 
and was hastening towards Agra, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India wore advancing to attack tho fort. Again all was 
confusion. Eoports as to the movomeiite of the enemy wore never 
he same for two days together ; at last what appeared to ho authentic 
* The polieo wore suajiected of having invited tho insurgents who defeated 
Polwhele to Agra. 
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intelligouoo ^Vlla roceivcil: tlio Gwalior troops were said to l)o oloso at 
hand, and those nrgwib nppoala for' assistanoe wliioli were sent to 
Groathud uausod us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our ohjeot liiiviiig been attaiiiod, wo wore nil anxioirs to depart. Tho 
Chief Coniniiasionor, however, was quite as anxious that wo should 
remain ; lirinly believing that the Gwalior troop.s would reappear, he 
suggested that we should follow them vrp at least as far as lilmlpur ; 
but tills proposal Greathod firmly refused to aecodo to. Tho ordor.s lie 
had roeoived woro to open up tho country* hetwoen tho .) uimm and 
tho Gango.s, and lie had not forgotten the little noto from linvoloclc 
diseovered in the fakir’s platter. 

At last tho ookiinn was allowed to leave. Tho evening before our 
doparturo Norman and I c.allcd on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-hyc. ^V'o found Colonel Fraser greatly doprossod, and inclined to 
take a most gloomy view of the silualioii, evidently thinking the 
vostoi'ation of our rule extremely doubtful. His last words to us wore, 
‘ Wo .shall never meet again.’f Ho looked cxtroinoly ill, and his state 
of lioulth probably aooountod for Ida gloomy forebodings. Wo, on tho 
contrary, ivero full of health and hope. Having assisted at tho 
captuxo of llelhi, tho disporsion of tho onemy who had attoiiiptod. to 
oppo.se us on our way through the Doab, and tbo troop.s wo wore 
serving with having recently aehiovod a decisive victory at Agra ovor a 
foe tour times their numhor, wo never doiilitod that success would 
attend us in Llie future as in tho past, and we were now only anxious 
to join hands with Havelock, iuvd assist in tho relief of the sufferors 
beHiogcil in Luel.now. 


CIIAI-TER XXII. 

On the 14tli October wo moved camp to the left bank of tlio Jumna, 
whore we were joined by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
18-pouiidcr gnus, and some convalescents belonging to the regiiiienta 
with us, who had licoii loft behind at Bolhi— 800 in all. Our camp 
was pitched in a pretty garden called the Banibagh, only a short 
distance from Agra, whero -wo gave a picnic to tbo ladies who had boon 
so kind to our wounded men- — a rough sort of rnlevtaimnont, as may 
bo imagined, but much enjoyed by tlie ca.yily-plcaHnd people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom tho mere getting away from tho 
fort for a few houns was a relief. 

On the inoruhig of tho IDtli wo commenced our march towards 
Mainpiiri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we roacluul 
* Known as the Doali. 

t Colonel I'rasor died within nine mouths of oiiv leaving Agra. 
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on the 18th. While on our way there, Hoxie Gr.-mt, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, arrived in camp to take over the coinniancl of the column. 
Ho had remained at Delhi when superseded by Greathed, and being 
naturally indignant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointing Groatlred to 
the command cancelled. 

Had an ofliocr been specially selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance with Native soldiers and a longer ex- 
perience of India, Hope Grant would no doubt liave accepted tho 
inevitable. But Greathed did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops as Hope Grant did; he had seen no service before he 
canic to Delhi, and while there iiad no opportiniity of allowing that he 
possessed any particular qualification for command ; he certainly did 
not exliibit any while in charge of the column, and evoryouo in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its loader. 

The Eaja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, lied the 
day before we marched m, leaving behind him several guns and a 
quantity of powder. We halted on the 20th, blew up his fort and 
destroyed the powder. Tlie European part of the station was in ruins, 
but a relation of the Eaja had been able to prevent tlie Government 
treasury from being plundered, and he made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The civilians of the Mainpuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, and took advantage of our escort to retinn to their station. "VVo 
had also been joined by some officers whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment; they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
officers attaolied to these corps had been considerably reduced by tho 
oonstautly recurring casualties. One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as lie told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawnpore and his subsequent experiences is, I tliinlc, 
worth repeating. 

In the month of May Carey went into "Wheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of the garrison ; a few days before the investment, 
however, Sir Henry Lawrence sent his Military Secretary, Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, to Cawnpore, to report on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communioato with Delhi. His 
escort was the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, asked Mm to 
accompany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepited. 
"When they got close to Bewar, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information from the civil authorities as to 
tho state of the eoimtry through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
ofl to the latter place with Carey, having first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged with the British officers 
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to catch them up at the eiiit of the next day's niavch. The following 
day, as the two friends approached the eiicainpiug ground whore they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation ; there was nothing to 
warn them that it had rev’oltod, for as there wore only three British 
officers with the corps, whoso dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their ahsonoo was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or throe Imiidrod yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and yells, 
and, brandishing thoir swords, galloped towards Hayes and Caroy, who, 
turning their horses, made with all possible speed back towards Maiu- 
puri. Hayes, who was an iiidifferent rider, was .soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, while Carey, one of the best horsemen in the army, and 
beautifully mounted, escaped ; the sowars followed luin for some dis- 
tance, hut a wide irrigation cut, which ho alone was able to clear, pul 
an cird to tho pursuit. Carey reached his destination in safety, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mainpuvi, sought refugo in the Agra 
fort, whore ho spent tho following live months. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three British officers with the escort had been 
murdered by tho sowars shortly before Hayes and Carey camo in sight. 

On tho tJlst October we reached Bowar, the junction of the roads 
from bfucnit, Agra, Fateligarh, and Cawiiporo, at whitdi point the 
Brigadier received a coimnnnication from Kir Ju-mua Outram, written 
in Greek character, from tho Lucknow Kosidency, bogging that aid 
might be sent as soon as possible, as provisions were nmning short. 
Tho noto was rolled up inside a qnill, Avhich tho Native messengor had 
cunningly concealed in tlic heart of his thiok walking-stick. Outram’s 
urgent summons determined tho Brigadier to push on. Ko tho next 
day wo made a march of twenty-eight miles to Goorsaliaiguuj , and on 
the 23 rd we reached Mlran-ki-Serai, close to tho ruined Hindu city of 
JIanoj. 

The same day I went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of ilio qumitity and description of auiqilio.s .stored in the 
Ee.sidency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed wlien the Afiitiiiy lirolco 
out. Oaptiiin Jamas, Lbe energetic Commissariat olliccr, on receiving Kir 
Henry Lawrence’s order to provision tbe Residency, spent bis time riding 
about tbe country buying supplies of all deseriplioiis, wliicli w(iro .stored 
wherever room could bo found for them. Jaraoa was very .severely wounded 
at tbe fight at Clnnhiit, and was liifiapacitatod tho greater part of the siege. 
It was only l)y degree.s that some of the supplies were diseovored ; no one 
knew how much had boon collected, and no record of the quantities Issued 
from day to ilay could bo kept. When Outram joined hands with Ingli.s, his 
first que.stiou wa.s, ‘ How much food is there ?’ Thanks to ,Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s foresight, there wa.s an ample supply, not only for tiie original 
garrison, but for the numbers by which it was auguiouted on the arrival of 
the relieving force. Of this, however, Outram must have boon ignorant when 
he despatched the little noto to which I Imvo ■ findod in tlie vt. 
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and liad passed through Ibo town, when I was I’lred upon by a party of 
the rebels, consisting of some 300 Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, having heard of the approach of the column, were trying to 
get away before it arrived Their Cavalry and Infantry were on the 
opposite hank of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the ad\'anee guard, which 
hastened to my assistance. A few rounds from oiir Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavahy lied, and wo, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles over a fine grassy plam. On we flow, 
Probyn’s and Watson's squadrons leading the way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart. I was witli the latter, and we had a ninuing 
fight tm we reached the Ganges, info which plunged tliose of the 
sowni's whom we had not been able to overtake ; we reined up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives strugglhig in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other ; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly 
running stream, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were trifling, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
wliile my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
the forefinger of his right hand badly cut in an encounter with a young 
nowar ; I chaffed him at allowing himself to be nearly out down by a 
mere boy, upon which ho laughingly retorted : ‘ WcU, boy or not, he 
w'as bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
liaving the carbine slung on the troopier’s back W'hile in action, instead 
of being carried in the bucket, as is the custom with our British 
Cavalry. Hoveral of the enemy’s loose horses were going about with 
carbines on their saddles, while their dismounted riders w'ere at an 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved fiom a fierce cut across the spine by having Iris 
carbine on his back. More recent experience has quite satisfied me 
that this is the only way tliis weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is going on. 

Three more marches brought us to Cawnpore, where wa arrived on 
the 26tli October. 

Wo now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ story of Cawnpore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced behef in 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom he had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in. the friendship 
of the miscreant Nana, and in the latter’s ability to defend him until 
succour should anive, ho had neglected to take precautionary measures 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying the two exposed barracks which, 
for some unaccountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refuge, 

n-2 
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instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazino. Our visit to 
this Bceno of suffering and disaster was more harrowing tlian it is in the 
power of words to express ; the sights which met our oyes, and tho 
reflections they gave rise to, wore quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
■which the disloyalty and barbarity of tho mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. Tresses of liair, pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, boohs orumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been loft by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of the 27 th June, when they started lor tliat terrible walk to 
the boats provided by tho Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate.'*' 
One could not but picture to one’s .self the awful suffering those thon- 
sand Christian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
dui'ing twenty-cne days of misery and anxiety, their numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the terrific rays of a Juno aim, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. "Whon one looked on tho ruined, roofless barracks, with 
theh' hastily constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence), 0110 marvelled liow 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have held out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disoiplmed troops and hordes of armed rotainci's whom 
the Nana 'was able to bring to tho attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings witli which we looked on the 
Sati-Choura Ghat, where wiis perpetrated the basest of all the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy rf" or the inten.se sadness and indignation which 

* On the 2 . 5 th June, after twenty-one days of intonac .siiH'oring— with his 
numbers so reduced as to render further defeneo .scarcely iiossiblo, with 
starvation staring liiui in tho face, and with uo hope of succour— Sir Hugh 
Wheeler most reluctantly consented to capitulate. Tho first overturo.s were 
made by tho Nana, who, despairing of being able to capture the position, and 
with disaffection in his own camp, sent the following me.ssago to the General : 
'All those who are in no way connected with the nets of Lord Dallionsic, and 
are willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
Tills iiiis.sive, which was without signature, was in the handwriting of Aziniiila 
Khan, a Mahoniedan who bad been employed liy tho Nana as las Agent in 
England, and was addressed, ‘To the subjects of Her Most Gracious Jlajcsty 
Queen Victoria.’ General ’Wheeler agreed to give up tlie fovtilioatioii, the 
treasure, and the Artillery, on condition that each man should be allowed to 
carry bis arms and sixty rounds of amnnmition, that carriages should bo 
provided for the conveyance of tho wounded, the womon, and the diildron, 
and that boats, with a suflieiency of flour, should bo ready at the neighbonring 
rjiuit (landiiig'iilace). The Nana accepted tliese eonditions, and three olHoors 
of the garrison were deputed to go to the river and see that tho boats were 
properly prepared, They found about forty boats moored, luid appiiroutly 
ready for departure, and m then- presence a show of putting supplies on board 
was made. 

t The Nana never intended that one of the garrison should leave Oa-wnpore 
alive, and during tho night of the 20 th June he arranged with Tantia Topi to 
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overpowered us as we followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well born and delicately nurtured) wended 
their %veary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet the terrible fate 
awaiting them. After their husbands and protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orphans were first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little Native hut, where they were 
doomed to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until at 
length the end came, and the last scene in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and uucfiualled brutality was enacted. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their little children, as my readers will remember, 
were murdered as the sound of Havelock’s avenging guns w.as heard. 

"We found at Cawnpore some men who had fought their way from 
Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from whom we heard of the diffi- 
culties they had encountered on their way, and the subsequent hard- 
ships the gallant little force had to endure in it.5 attempts to reach 
Lucknow. They also told us that Havelock and Outram, with only 
8,179 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to be them- 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast multitude of the enemy, 
who for three whole months had vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the llesidoncy. 

At Cawnpore there w'ere very few troops. Tlie Head-Quarters of 
the 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some recovered invalids 
belonging to regiments whicli had gone to Lucknow, had held it for 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the river 
bank to protect the bridge of boats. Just before we arrived four 
companies o£ the 93rd Highlanders had marched in. It was the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their fine physicpie, and not a little also by their fine dress. They 
certainly looked splendid in their bonnets and kilts — a striking contrast 


h.ave soldiers and guu.s concealed at tlio Sati-Cliour.a Ghat to open lire upon 
the Europeans he laid lioen unable to conquer as soon as the erabarkatinn bad 
been effected and they oonld no longer defend tbemselves and tlieiv bclpless 
oonipaiiions in misery. The river was low and tlia boats were aground, having 
been purpo.sely drawn olo.se to the sbovo. When the last in.an bad stopped on 
board, at a given signal tho boatmen jumped into the water and waded to tlie 
bank. They liad contrived to secrete burning chareonl in tiie tbatub ot most 
of the boats ; this soon blazed up, and as tho fl.ames rose and the dry wood 
crackled, the troops in ambush on tho shore opened fire. Oliieers and nien 
tried in vain to push off the boats ; three only floated, .and of these two drifted 
to the opposite side, wlieve sepoys were wailing to murder tlie p.assengers. 
The third boat floated down tlie stream, and of tho iminher on hoard four 
eventually escaped — Lieutenants Thomson and I)ulafo.sse, both of the 53i'd 
Native Infantry, Private Murphy of the S4th Foot, and Gunner Sullivan, of 
the Bengal Artillery. The rest of the ollioers and men were killed or drowned, 
and the women and eliiklren who escaped were carried off as prisoners, 
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to my war-worn, travel-stained comrades oi the Movable Column. An 
avant courier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain 'William Peel, of H.M.H. Shannon, to arrange for the rest of 
the hhie-iaokets who were about to arrive — tho first naval oflioer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up tho country ns 
Cawiiporo, 

Other troop.5 were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to England were daily arriving, having hurried out to 
join their different regiments in vai-ious parts of India, Amongst 
those was an old friend and brother subaltern of iriino, Augnstus Otway 
Mayiie, whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. to help me, for there was now more work to bo done Ihn.n 
I could well get through. 

The day after pur arrivjil at Cawnporo we heard that the new 
Comniandcr-in- Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with which he hoped to effect 
the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and with this news came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to got into communication witli the 
Alambagh, a small garden-house not quite two miles frexm tho city of 
Lucknow, built by one of the Begums of tho ex-King of Oudh, in 
wliicli the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had beon left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Oulram and Havelock advanced 
towards the Residency on the 25tli September. 

On tho 80th October we left Cawnporo, and cro-ssod the Ganges into 
Oudh, taking with us the four companies of the 98rd Highlanders, and 
the men belonging to Havelock’s force, whom I have menticned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On the 81st we were at Bani bridge, move than half-way to the 
Alambagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Colin Campbell (who had got as far as Cawnporo) should 
arrive. 

Hope Grant did not think the ground we were on well adapted for a 
prolonged halt ; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Majmo to 
reconnoitre the country for a more suitable place. We fixed upon 
an open plain at tho village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow. "We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road ; so we were careful to examine Bhautira and all the 
neighbouring villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day's march was such a very short one, we did not 
start xmtil 7 a.m., instead of before daybrealc as usual, Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a couple of soioars, and reached tho site we had 
chosen for the camp without meeting a single auspicious -looking 
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individufil. We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while wailing for them, we entered into conversation with 
some passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy water from tlie Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whizxed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which wo had just 
come. Looking back, to our amaneiuont wo saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain wa.s alive with thorn. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout- 
ing and firing. Fortunately for us, we had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (ns we faced Lucknow) wa.s impossible, beeanso 
of a huge impassable y Lib There was another j'Jtii to our loft front, but 
at .some little distance off, and our only cbance seemed to bo in riding 
hard enough to get round the enemy’s flank before they could get 
close enough to thi,s jliil to stop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to our left; tiie enemy turned in the snms dii-ection, and 
made for a villago we must pass, and which we could see was already 
occupied. The firing got hotter and more uncomfortable as we neared 
this village, the walla of which we skirted at oiu' best po.a,ail)le pace. 
We cleared the village, and hoped we had distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly we came upon a deep nulla. Mayne got safely to the other 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into tlie water at 
the bottom. In the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinldng we might have to fight for our lives ; the blood 
flowed freely, and made the reins so slippery when I tried to remount, 
that it was with considerable difficulty I got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla, and preparing to fire, so 
there was no time to bo lost. I struggled tlirough the water and up the 
opposite bank, and ducking my head to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and fast, galloped straight into some high cultivation in wffiieh 
Mayne had already sought shelter. Finally we .succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, whore wo found Hope Grant in 
great anxiety about us, as he had heard the firing and knew we were 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced his satisfaction at our safe return 
by shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his quick, quaint way, ‘ Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back 1 never thought to see you again.’ The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast body of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days wore all armed 
warriors, and who spent their time chiefly in fighting ivith each other. 
As W 0 approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in every 
direction, spreading over the plain and concealing themselves in the 
lotiv vrass. We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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escaped. Favoured by the high crops, they disappeared with that 
marvellous celerity with which Natives can almost instantly become 
invisible, leaving in our possession a 9-pounder brass gun. On this 
occasion we had thirty lulled and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men lind epriing 
from who so suddenly attacked us ; hut it afterwards transpired that 
some powerful nomindars* in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they' could got together, and established them after dark in the 
very villages wo had so carefully examined the previou-s afternoon and 
had found completely deserted, with the intention of falling upon the 
column as it passed in the early morning. The unusually late hour 
at which the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, 
and giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they consoled 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and myself. 

We halted on the 3rd and 4th November. On the .'5th, Hope Grant 
sent a force to the Alambagh for the purpose of escorting a long lino of 
carls and camels laden with provisions and ammunition, which the 
Cominaucler -in- Chief was desirous of having near at hand, in case the 
relief of the Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera- 
tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to be. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy's guns opened on ns from 
our light, while their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They were 
easily disposed of, and wo deposited the stores, receiving in exchange a 
number of sick and wounded who were to be sent back to Cawnporo. 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was emploj’ed 
inside the enclosure, when all at once I heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance off. Getting on to the roof, I looked over the 
plain, and saw our troops flying in every direction ; there was no 
firing, no enemy in sight, hut evidently something was wrong ; so I 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infuriated bees 
which had been disturbed by an officer of the 9th Lancers thought- 
lessly thrusting a lance into their nest. There were no serious conse- 
quences, hut the Highlanders wore heard to remark on the un.suitabOily 
of their dress for an encounter with an enemy of that description. 

On the 9th November Sir Colin Campbell joined the column, aocom- 
pauied by his Chief of the Staff, Brigadier-General Mansfleld.f 

The following morning we wore surprised to hear that a European 
from the Lucknow garrison h.ad arrived in camp. All wore keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in the Kesidenoy for so long ; but the new-comer was the bearer of 

* Permanent occupier.? of tlie land, either of the landlord class, as in 
Bengal, Ondh, and the North-West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, a.s in 
the Punjab. 

t Afterwards General Lord Sandhurst, G.O.B.. G.C.S.I. 
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very important information from Sir .Tames Oiitram, and to prevent 
any clianoe of its getting about, the Coramandor-m-Chief kept tlie 
messenger, Mr. Kavanagli, a close prisoner in his own tent. 

Outram, l)oing anxious that tlie oflieer in command of the relievmg 
force should not follow the samo route taken by hini.self iind Havelock, 
and wishing to oonimunicato his ideas morn at length than was possible 
in a note conveyed aa usual by a .spy, Kavanagh, a clerk in an office in 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to o.irry a letter. It W'as an offer wbioh 
appealed to the heart of the ‘ Bayard of tho East,' as Outram has been 
appropriately called, and just such an errand as he himself, had ho 
been in a less responsible position, would have delighted to undertake. 
Outram thoroughly understood the risk of tlio enterprise, and placed it 
clearly before the brave volunteer, who, nothing daunted, expressed his 
readiness to start at once, .and hi.s confidence in being able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on wliose 
courage and loyalty ho was convinced he could rely, Kavanagh left tlie 
Koaidency after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Giimti. Ho 
and his guide remained in the suburbs mixing with the people until the 
streets might bo expected to be pretty well empty, when they re-crossed 
tho river and got safely through tho city. They were accosted move 
than once on their way, but were saved by the readiness of the Native, 
who it had been arranged should answer all inquhies, though Kavanagh, 
having been born and bred in the country, could himself speak the 
language fluently. On the morning of the 10th they ninde themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Cavalry on duty near tlie Aiambagh. 

Outram, profiting by his own experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared having to fight its way through the streets of 
Luokuow. This was all tho more necessary because tho enemy, calcu- 
lating on our following tho same route as before, had destroyed the 
bridge over the canal and made extensive preparations to oppose our 
advance in that direction. Outr.am explained his views most clearly, 
and sent with his letter a plan on which the line he proposed wo should 
take was plainly marked. He recommended that tho advance should 
he made by the Dillcusha* and Martiniore, f and that the canal should 


* Tlio Dilkuslm house was built at the beginning of the century by .a king 
of Oudli aa a iiuiitiiig-box and country residcueo, ami olo.se to it he cleared 
away the jungle and laid out a large park, whioli be stocked with licrds of 
deer and other game. 

t Tho Mai'tiniere was built by Claude Martin, a French soldier of fortune, 
who came out to India, under Count de Lally, in the stirring days of 1757. 
In 1761 ho was taken prisoner by the English at I’ondioberry and sent to 
Bengal. After the conulusiou of the rvar lie enlisted in tho English Army, 
and on attaining the rank of Captain he got permissjon to attach liimsolf to 
tho Court of the King of Oudh, where he soon obtained supreme influenos, 
and became to all practical purposes Prime Minister. He remained an officer 
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be eroased by the bridge nearest the Gumti. Outrain showed his 
military acumen in suggesting this route, as our right flank would lie 
covered by the river, and therefore could only be molested by a ooin- 
paralively distant lire. Sir Colin, appreciating all tlio advantages 
pointed out, readily accepted and strictly adhered to this plan of 
advance, except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bridgo, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Outram's 
recounneudation, and one which he would assuredly have advised had 
ho been aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kept us 
altogether clear of the sti’cots. 

Outrara did not touch in his despatcli upon any question but the all- 
importaut one of how the junction between liis own and the relieving 
forces could best be effected. Many other matters, however, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the Conunandor-in-Cbief before ho could 
proceed. lie had to determine what was to be done to secure the 
safety of the women and children in the Residency, after the first most 
pressing duty of relieving the garrison had boon nocomplished. Ctiwn- 
poro was again in groat danger from the Gwalior niutincors, who, 
foiled at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, liad placed themselves under the orders of the 
Eani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of to carryout the massacre of the Sati-Choura Ghat ; led by 
this man tlio rebels wore seriously threatening Cawnpore, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. Tlion again the city of 
Lucknow had to bo thought of ; its capture and the restoration of 
British authority wore alike essential, but our Cliief knew that ho had 
neither the time nor tho moans at his disposal to undertake this im- 
portant operation at onco. Ho therefore made up his mmd that so 
soon as tho Residency had been relieved he would withdraw altogether 
from Luelmow, and pliico a force at the Cawnpore side of the city, to 
form the nucleus of the army with which lie hoped later on to take the 
place, and to keep open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
he himself should hurry back to Cawnpore, taking with him all tho 
non-combatants and the sick and wounded. 


of tho East India Company’s Service, ami at the liiim of hh death hold tlio 
rank of Major-Genoral. He aiuas-sed a largo fortune, and liy Ids will founded 
callc'gos at hucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, tho iilaee oi' Ida birth. His 
directions that his hon.se .at the foriuer phico sliould never ho aolil, but should 
‘serve as a college for ediiaitiiig children and men in the English language 
and religion,' were carried out by the Britisli Govenuuant, and Martin lies 
buried in its vault. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thu next inorniug, the lltli, I had the honour of making the Com- 
mnnder-in-Chiof's acquaintance. The maimer of my introduction -ivas 
peculiarlj' uneeromoiiious. I had left my own tout to he vopaired at 
Cawnpore, and was sharing one with Noriman, who wits well known to, 
and greatly hslieved in by, His Exeelleiicy, whose lirigade-JIajor he 
had Leeii at Peshawar. Before we wore out of bed we hoard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. He had come to .speak to Norman about his 
plans for the future, tind as the conversation seemed likely to he of a 
very confidential nature, and it was too dark for him to see me, I asked 
Norman to make my presence known. Sir Colin said to Norman 
somewhat roughly, ‘ Who is he?’ and on my name being mentioned, 
ho asked if I were to he trusted. Norman having vouched for my 
discretion, the old Cluof was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Outram’s letter, Kavaiiagh’s descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs in the Residenc3', and the manner in which 
it w'as best to carry out Outram’s recommendations. 

That same afternoon the Commander-in-Chief review'ed the column, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 8,500 Infantry, with 
42 guns.* The parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, and put in. eseoutiva 
command of the whole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 

* llesiiles the troops from Delhi, the force con.sistcd of Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
with eight heavy gnus and howitzers ; Middleton’s Piold Battery of Royal 
Artillery (the first that h.id ever served in India), and two eonipauies of 
g.ini.soii Royal Aitillory, under Travers and Longden, eijuipped with heavy 
gim.s and moitars ; a eoiiipaiiy of Royal Engineers uiitler Lieutenant Lennox, 
V.C. a few Bengal, and two newly -raised companies of Pnnjab Bappera ■, the 
93rd I-ligl landers, Head Quarters and wing of the 23rd Royal "Welsh Eusiliews, 
and of the .53rd Foot ; part of the 82ucl Foot, and detaehmenls of the 5th 
Fusiliers, 6-lth, 7Sth, 81tli, .aiid 90th Foot, and Madras Fusiliers, regiments 
which liad gone into the Residency with Outram and Havelock. The Infantry 
was brigaded as follow.s ; 

Wing 53id Foot I 

93id Ilighhmdei’.s I Coiimianded h,y Brigadier tho Hon, Adrian 

Battalion of delaol'.menls f Hope, 93rd Highlanders. 

4th Punjab Infantry J 

8th Foot I 

Battalion of detaolxmeiits j- Commanded byBiigadier Greathed, 8th Foot 
2nd Pnnjali Infantry J 

"Wing 23rd Fusilier-s I Commanded by Brigadier D. Enssell, 84th 

Two'conipiuiios 82nd Foot J Foot. 


I ■> fterwnrds General Sir Wilbraliam Lennox, "V.C., K.O.B. 
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the Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers ; and, considering what they had accomplishod, there was 
nothing invidious in the Chiefs singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a hu’gu share of praise ; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,* and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. Ho recogniKod several old acquaintances amongst 
the officers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such reliable 
batteries to help him in tho hazardous operation howa.s about to under- 
take. He was careful also to say a few words of commendation to tho 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only Native troops, except tho Sappers, with the colmmi. 

That evening orders were issued lor a march to the Ahuubagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but he had ascertained that tho Lucknow 
garrison was in no inunedialo want of food, as had been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing luidone to ensure tho success of 
tho undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
ho had to arrange for the transport of the sick aird wounded, and the 
women and children, shut irp in the Eesidenoy, numbering in all not 
less than fifteen hundred souls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards Luoknowi 
one and all eager to have a share hi the roBcuc of onr suffering 
countrywomen and their chOdren from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive swamp protected tho enemy’s right flank, 
while on their left wore a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
see if ho could find a way through the apparently impassable .swamp 
to the enemy’s right and rear. Bourehier’s battery coining up in the 
nick of time, the liostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil, made a moat plucky charge, in 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this much- coveted dis- 
tinction. 

Tho next morning Adrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, he blew up 
one of the walls, and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of tho 18th I accompanied the Oommander-in- 

* Sir Oolin Campbell had served throughout the Punjab Campaign and on 
tho fmnt.Tar 
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Chief in a reconnaissance towards the Charbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alaiiibagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. AVlien riding along he told me, to iny infinite pride 
and delight, that I was to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkuslia. The first thing I did on retiu-ning to camp was to find 
a good guide. Wo had only about five miles to go ; hut it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impede the passage of the Artillery. I was fortunate in 
finding a fahly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over which guns could 
travel. I never lot this man out of my sight, and made him show mo 
enough of the road to convince mo he knew the way and meant fair 
dealing. 

The Alambagh now proved most useful ; all our camp equipage was 
packed inside the enclosure, for we took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the biiiklmg, by means of 
which we were able to communicate with the Eesidency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take three days’ rations in their haversacks ; 
while sufficient for fourteen da 5 ’s was to be carried by the Com- 
missariat. 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of 200 of the MiUtary Train equipped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse Artillery guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal AiTiUerj-, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the Ibth Foot, 50 of the 
regiment of Ferozepore^* and a few Artillerymen. The 76th was the 
fir.st regiment to move down from the hills when the news of the out- 
break at Meerut reached Head-Quarters ; it bad done gi'and service, had 
suffered heavily during the siege of Delhi, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was now only 300 strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mhic, and I was very sorry to leave 
them behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an excellent officer. 

We marched at 9 a.m., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the JMalabad fort. 'We then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry lines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-com-se is marked out. On reaching this point 
the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. As wo approached, 
a few shots were fired at us ; but the enemy rapidly disappeared as the 


Now the 14th (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry 
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Cavalry anti I-Iorso ArUlIcvy, followed by tho Iiitantry of the advance 
guard, in skiriuisliing order, passed through an opening which had 
been liastily made in tho wall of tho onelosure. 

Tho gallop across the Dilkusha park was quite a pretty sight ; door, 
winch had booJi quietly browsing, bounded array uii all sides, 
frightonod by our approach and the rattle of tho guns; wiiilo tho 
routed sepoys flew down tho grassy' slope leading to tho Martinioro. 
We reined n2’ Ihr a few seconds to look at the view which opened out 
before ns. In front rose the fluted masonry column of the Martinioro, 
128 feet high ; directly behind, tho picturesque building itself, and in 
tho distance tho dojnes and minarets of the mo.squos and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright and fair in tho 
morning smi. 

We oonld see that tho Martiniere was occupied ; a crowd of sepoys 
were oollooted round tho building ; and as wo showed ourselves on 
tho brow of the hill, a mimbor of round shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 

liemmington’a trooyo of TTorso Artillery, BourcMor’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captain Hardy, now came into action, 
and under cover of their fire the 8th Foot and l.st battalion of 
Dolaohmenla attacked and drove the enemy out of tho Martinioro, 
while tho Cavalry jjursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at once 
engaged with its leader and sir of tlie front men ; he fought gallantly, 
but the uiiet^ual contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Probyu, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
800 yards off, become aware of his oomraclo’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Yictox'ia Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

By noon on the I'itli we had occupied the Dilkusha and Martinioro, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of the canal from tho 
river to the point immediately opposite Banks’s house. The left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Early in the afternoon I went with 
Hope Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and wo succeeded in finding a place by wliich the whole force 
crossed two d.aj's later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by which they 
expected oiu- advance to be made. 

During one of Watson’s many reconnaissances be vooeivod a out on the 
face from a sabre. One of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry men, seeing wlmt liad 
happened, rushed to Probyn, and said: ‘Watson sahib has got a wound 
which is worth a lakh of rupcBS !’ 
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Sir Colin, moanwhilo, had fixed his Hcad-Quai'tera in the Martiniere, 
on the topmost pimmele oE which he caused ii apinaphore to bo erected 
for communication with Outram, From this post of vantage 
Kavanngh was able to point out to the Commnnder-in-Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him— the positions taken up bv 
the enemy; the group of buildings, of which the Chatta Maiizil* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops lo<l by 
Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers alone, had 
been prevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
issue ; the Eesidency, whore, thanks to Sir Henry Lawrence’s fore- 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three months, day and night, had never ceased to 
attack the position ; and the Kaisarbagb, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Ondh, the centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was checked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and some guns. On a few rounds being fired, they retired from tlio 
immediate neighbourhood of the cau.il, and in the belief that there 
would be no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiuibre ; but the guns were hardly unlimbei’od 
before heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banlcs’a house. 

I galloped off with Mayne to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal wo separated, Mayno going to the left, I to the 
right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer in command 
begged me to get him some assistance. I retimied to Hope Grant to 
report what was going on, but on the way I met the supports coming 
up, and presently they were foUow'ed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Eussell’s brigades. Eusscll had, early hi the day, with soldierly 
instinct, seized two villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house ; this enabled Imu to bring a fire to bear upon the 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented their turning our 
loft. Hope opened fire with Eenmiingtou’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
and some of Peel’s 24-pounders, and as soon as he found it bad taken 
effect and the rebels were shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off with considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Eussell’s united action, by which our left flank was 
secured, was mo.st timely, for had it been turned, our long line of 
camels, laden with ammunition, .and the immense string of carts 
carrying supplies, would in all probability have been captured. As it 

■* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of his Imrom. It takes its name 
from the gilt umbrella (Chatta) with which it is adorned. Now the Lucknow 
Ohib. 
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was, the rear gxiard, iinilBi' LieuteHaiit-Oolonel Ewart,*' of the 98rd 
Highlanders, had a hot time of it ; it was froctueiitly attacked, and its 
progress was so slo'^v that it was more than twenty-four hom-s between 
the Alamhagh and the Dihiusha. 

At the conclusion of the fight I heard, with groaf"grief, that niy poor 
friend Mayno had been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had left me. Ho was seen to turn his hor.sn, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground ; when picked up ho was (|uitB 
dead. Tills was all I could learn. No one was able lo tell uie whore 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself all that evening 
in vain. 

At daybreak the nest morning, accompanied by Arthur Bunny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse Ai'tillery, I began my search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body inside a doolie under the wall of tho 
Martiniere. As there ivas no knowing how soon our services might be 
I'eqnirocl, wo decided to bury the poor follow at once. I ohoso a spot 
close by for hi.s grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and I, aided by two or three brother officers, laid our 
friend iu it just as ho was, in his blue froek-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass m his eye, as ho always carried it. The only thing I took 
away was his sword, wliioh I eventually made over to his family. Tt 
was a sad little oei'emouy. Overhanging tho grave was a young tree, 
upon which I out tho initials ‘A. 0. M.' — not very deep, for there was 
little time ; they wore quite distinct, however, and remained so long 
enough for the grave to be traced by Mayue’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to be seen, 

The whole of that day (the 15th) was spent in preparing for the 
advance. The Dilkusha was turned into a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded were placed, also the Ordnance park and. stores of 
every description. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, consisting of five T'iold guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8 th Boot, the whole under the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry. 

In the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our position for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy from the real lino 
of advance. Ho massed the Artillery iu this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to be kept up during the night on tho Eogum 
palace aud the barracks. To further strengthen the belief that opera- 
tions would be carried on from our loft, some of the piquets on our 
right were drawn in ; this induced the enemy to make a slight demon- 
stratfoii in that direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
driven back by the kladras Horse Artillery guns. They then opened 

* Now General Sir John Ewart, '^■^.0,11, 
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firo with a 12-poundoi' howitzer from the west side of the Guiuti, when 
a really most extraordinary incident happened, which I am not sure I 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John AVatson, who wore close hy and saw what took place, are 
able to vouch for tlie accuracy of my story. 

A sliell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s howitzer eaine 
into AVatson’s s(xuadron, which was drawn up under the l)ank of the 
Martinibre tank ; it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle* to shreds, and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse was knocked down, but not hurt ; the man's 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of AA^atson’s officers. Captain. Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their condition to AVatson, 
who, of course, was expecting to ho told they were both dead, and 
added ; ‘ I think we had bettor not tell this story in England, for no 
one would believe it.’ I myself was close to the squadron, and dis- 
tinctly saw what happened, t 

All that clay (the 15th) T had been very bard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a cpiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me tlmt the Commander-in- 
(Jliief desired my presence at the Martiuiere. 

On reporting myself to His Excellency, he told me that he was not 
satisfied that a suflicient reserve of small-arm ammunition had been 
brought with the force,, and that the only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alambagh for it that night, adding that 
he oould neither alford the time nor spai-a the troops which would bo 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to bo post- 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then a.sked mo if I thought I 
oould find my way hack to the Alambagh in the dark. I answered, 
‘ I am sure I can.’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of placing tlie man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan chujtrassiesX attached to 
the Quartermastor-Geueral’s department, with strict orders not to lose 

■* It was a Native saddle, such a.s Inogular Cavalry used iu those days, 
made of felt without a tree. 

t On one occasion, when I was telling this story ro General ,Sir Ranmcl 
Browne, A^.O., lie said that sonietliing similav happened at the Ijattlo of 
Sadiihipur on Ileoeiiibcr 2, 1848. He (Browne) was Adjutant of Ids reginient 
(the 4CtU Native In I'antry), which wa.s drawn up in line, with a troop of Horse 
Artillery, coimnanded by Major Kinlaside, on its right flank. Seeing that 
Boivietliing unusual bad oceim-ed, Browne rode up to tho troop, and found 
that one of the men had bad bis saddle carried away from under him by a 
small round shot. The man, who happened at the moment to be standing 
up ill his stirrups, escaped with a bruise, as did the house. 

t A kind of more or le.ss responsible servant or nie.ssengor, so called from 
wearing a ehup>ra.s.s, or badge of office. 
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sight of him. I thought, therefore, I woulrl have him to dopond upon 
if my own memory failed me. The Commandor-in-Chio£ impressed 
VDi’y strongly upon ins the great nocos-sity tor caution, and told mu I 
could take what escort I thought necessary, but that, whiitover hap- 
pened, I must be back by daybreak, as he had signalled to Outram that 
the force would advance on the morrow. Sir Colin desired tljat the 
Ordnance officer, whose fault it was that .suflicient amiuunilion had not 
been brought, should go hack with me and be left at the Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there rvas no time to bo lost. In the first 
instance I went to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commandor-in-Chief, coiisnltod him about my escort. Hope 
Grant strongly urged my taking with mo a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
as well as some Native Cavalry, but for a night trip I thought it would 
be better to employ Nativp-s only. I knew that my one chaneo of 
success depended on neither being seen nor heard, and Native Cavalry 
move more quietly than. British, ehiotly becau.so their scabbards arc of 
wood, instead of steel. I felt, too, that it we came across the enemy, 
which was not improbable, and got scattered, Natives would run loss 
risk, and be better able to look after themselves. All this I explained 
to the General, but in the kindness of his heart ho pressed me to take 
the Lancers, telling mo he would feel happier about me if I had my 
own countrymen with me ; but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I was to be accompanied by Youngliusband and Hugh 
Gough, with their respective squadrons of Native Cavalry. I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and liurriod off first to warn 
the two Cavalry officers, then to the Dilkusha to tell TAoutonant Tod 
Brown, in charge of tlia Ordnance depot, that his as.si.slant -was to go 
with me, and lastly to arrange with the Commissariat officer for camels 
upon which to brmg back the ammunition. 

It was quite dark before I got to the place where my servants had 
collected, and where I expected to find my guide. What was my 
horror to hear that ho had disappeared 1 He had mudo his escape in 
the confusion consequent on the enemy’s attacks the previous after- 
noon. What was to be done now ? I was in despair— and booamo 
more and more doubtful of my ability to find the Alambagh in the 
dark. By daylight, and with the aid of a compas.s, which I always 
carried about me, I should have had little diilioidty, oven though the 
country we had to get over was intersected by ravine,? and water- 
courses, not to speak of the tmcompvomismg jldl near the Jalalabad 
fort. However, go I must. I could not possibly tell the Commander- 
In-Chief that I was unable to carry out a duty for which he had 
selected mo— there was nothing for it but to trust to my own reoolloo- 
tion of the route and hope for the best. 

Everything having boon put in train, I returned to the Artillery 
bivouac, managed a hasty dinner, mounted a fresh horse, and, about 
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9 p.ui., started off, accompanied by Youngbusband, Hugh Gough, the 
unlucky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 150 camels. 

Wo got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost the road, or rather track, 
for road there was none. We could see nothing hut the lights of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right. I 
.struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction ; 
but that did not help us to dear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear interminable. At 
length wo found ourselves upon open ground ; but, alas 1 having 
edged off too muoli to our right we were in close proximity to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off again. I led the way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the compass was pointing, and to take an anxious look’*at my 
w.atcli, for I was begimiing to fear I should not bo able to accomplish 
my task by the given tune. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the little party had to bo carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. I then told 
Hugh Gough, whose squadron was in front, that we had botler halt, 
for wo could not be far from tbo jUambagh, and I was afraid that if wo 
approached in a body we should be fired upon, in which case the 
camel-drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the eamols, and wo might find it diffloult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where he was until I 
returned. 

The Alambagli proved to be farther off than I calculated, ami I was 
beginning to fear I had lost my wtiy, when all at once a great wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figure of the 
sentry paomg up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. When the 
latter appeared, I explained to him my object in oommg, and begged 
him to have the ammunition boxes ready for lading by tho time I 
retm'ned with the camels. I then rode back to where I had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to tho Alambagh. 

Already half the night was gone ; but beyond the time required for 
loading the camels there was no delay ; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long we started on our return journey. 

Day had dawned before we came in sight of the Dilkusha, and by 
the time I had made the ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
was broad daylight. As I rode up to the Martmiero I could see old 
Sir Cohn, only partially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
anxiety at my non-arrival. 

He was delighted when at last I appeared, expressed himself very 
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pleased to see me, and, having made many kind and eomplimontary 
remarks as to the sueeess of tlie little expedition, ho told me to go off 
and get something to eat ns quickly as possible, for we wore to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
mo, feeling that I had oarnod my Chief’s approbation and juatifiod his 
selection of mo. I went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
inner man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had boon killed by 
a round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go with the 
advance guard.* Hope’.s and Erusscll’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel's Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Greathed's brigade (except the 8tli Foot left at the Dilknsha), with 
Bourohier’s battery, remained to guard our left flank until mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow the column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had luivanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy had boon bo completely taken in by the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the slightest suspicion we should 
advance from our right, the result being that wo were allowed to oro.ss 
the canal without opposition, f Wo kept close along the river bank, our 
left being partially concealed ))y the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal we turned sharp to the left, and passed through the narrow 
street of a small village, coming immediately under tiro from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, which turned out to be the north-east corner of the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavalry in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front : they were powerless, and the only 
tiling for them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 

* It consisted of Bhuit’s troop of Horse Artillery, the wing of the 53 i'd 
Foot, and Gough’s squadron of Hodsnn’s Home. 

+ We had not, however, gone fiir, wlieii a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude Gi'eatlicd'.s brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creejiing quietly up, rushed the Martiuiere. Sir Colin had left Linutenant 
Patrick Stewart, an unusually ])ro]ni.sing odicer of the Bengal Engineer, s, on 
the top of the Martiniere to keep Oiitram informed of our inoveniculs by 
means of tlie semaphore, and while Stewart was sending a message lie and 
Watson (who was with hiiu) observed the enemy close up to the building. 
They flew down the .staircase, jumped on their hor.se.s, and, joining Watson’s 
scpiadroii and the two Madras Native Horse Artillery gnus, rode to the city 
side of the Martini&re to try and out off the enemy, who, linding no 0110 inside 
the building, and seeing their line of retreat threatened, made the beat of tlieir 
way back to the city. Several were killed by the Horse Artillery, which 
opened upon them with orajie, and by Watson’s sowars. 
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lane we had just passed up, which by this time was ci'ammeci with 
Infantry and Artillery, mnJrfng ‘ confusion worse confounded.’ A.s soon 
as the Cavalry had cleaved out, the 58rd lined the bank wliieh ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all tho.se of the rebels who had coUeoted outside the walls to 
retire within the enclosure. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead- 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid courage, uiilimberod and 
opened fire within si.vty yards of the building. 

Blunt found himself under a heavy fire from three different directions 
— on the right from the Sikandarbagh ; on the left and left front from 
the barracks, some huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mesa-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he ]winted his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts ou the loft. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a fooling of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 08i'd, in the most brilliant maimer, 
forced the enemy from the position they held on onr left front, and 
the Highlanders, ^\’itliout a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
Init.s — the point, as I have abeady said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded ; they tore off the roofs, and, leaping into the houses, drove 
the enemy before them right through the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for the remainder of the operations these 
barracks were held by the 98rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attaoking 
force ; but for all that, our position was extremely critical, and 
Sir Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could be attempted until we had gained possession of the Sikandar- 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
180 yards square, surrounded by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, 
carefully loopholed, and flanked at tlie corners by circubar bastions. 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over vvhieh was a double-storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosure was a pavilion 
with a fiat roof prepared for musketry, and from the whole place an 
incessant fire was being Isept up. 

Sir Cohn, in order to get a lietter view of the position, and thus be 
able to decide in what direction the attack could most advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt’s 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant wore on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly behmd, when I heard the Commander- in- 
Chief exclaim, ‘ I am hit.’ Lucidly it was only by a spent bullet, 
which had pas.sed through a mumer (kiUino' him on the spot) before it 
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struck Sir Colin on the tliigh, causing a sevovo contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no great damage had been done. 

By this time one of Travors’.s gun.s and a howitfier, which with con- 
siderable difficulty liad been dragged u)) the bank, opened fire on the 
point selected by Sir Colin for the breach — the .south-east corner of the 
Avail surrounding the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (C.aptain of the 
battery) Avas Icilled and the senior Subaltern Avounded; Blunt’s charger 
Avaa shot, and of the feAV men under his eonunand 14 Europeans and 
6 Gun Lascar.s Avere Idllcd or AVOunded ; 20 of the troop-horses were 
also Icnoclved over. )- 

TVhile the heavy guns were at Avork on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the udrd, cleared off a body of the enemy Avho had collected on 
our loft front, and connected the barracks Avith the main attack by a 
line of skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening three feet square and throe foot 
from the ground had been made in the wall. It Avould have been 
better had it boon larger, but time was precious ; Sir Colin would not 
AA’ait, and ordered the assault to begin. The Infantry had been lying 
doAvn, under such slight cover as was aA’ailable, iinpationlly awaiting 
for this order. The moment it reached them, up they sprang with one 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout Avhioh must have fore- 
shadowed defeat to the defcnder.s of tlie Siljandarbagh. The 98rd 
under Lieuten.ant-Coloiiel EAvart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the aaoiv, closely folloAved by the Cdrd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel GordonJ of the 9ttrd Highlanders, and one of the 
battalions of Detachments under Major Iloger Piarnston. 

■* This Avail has long since been built up, and the wbolo place is sn ovor- 
grOAVii Avitli .jungle that it Avas with dilliculty I ooxdil trace tlio actual site of 
the breach Avhen I livst visited Lucknow in 1893. 

t Blunt’s troop, Avhen it left Unihalla in Itlay, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and 20 Native Gun Lascars. It .sutfoved .so severely at Delhi that 
only iiA'c guns could be manned Avlicn it inarched from there in Se]iteinbur, 
and after the light at Agi'a its total loss aiuoiinted to 12 killed and 2,o 
Avounded. Pour guns could then Avitli dilliculty be manned. Wlum Blunt 
left the troop in January, 1858, to Uke cnimuand of Ijoiirnliier’s Field llittery, 
69 out of the 118 men Avith whom he. had commenced the campaign had been 
killed or wounded ! The troop Avould have been un.sorvicealilp, Inul men not 
volunteered for it from other oorp.s, and drivers boon posted to it fi’om the 
Eoyal Artillery, At tlie coimnenccnient of the Mutiny Blunt avus a .subaltern, 
and in ten mouths he found himself a Lieiitenant-Golonel and a C.B. Quick 
promotion and great row'an Is indeed, but iiothingmore than ho richly rlc-served ; 
for .seldom, if ever, ha.s a battery and its commander had a grander record 

to sllOAV. 

t Capl.ain Walton AA'as the senior oHicor of the regiment present, .and took 
1 conspicuous part in loading it, but a.s in Sir Colin Campbell’s opinion he 
was too junior to he in command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Avaa appointed 
as ,a temporary measure. 
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It was a nmgniflecnt sight, a sight never to be forgotten— that glorious 
struggle to bo the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death 1 Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Dogras^ and Pathans, all vied with each other 
in the generous oompetitioii.f 

A Highlander was the first to roach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate. Then followed Captain Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the 93rd, and inimediately behind them their 
Colonel (Ewart), Captain Luniadeu, of the 30th Bengal Infantry, J and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as they could scramble 
through the opening. A drunnner-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and death, for when 
I got in I found him just inside the breach, lying on his hack guito dead 
— a pretty, iimocent-loolcing, fair-haired lad, not more than fourteen 
years of ago. 

The crush now became so great in the men’s eagorneBs to get through 
the opening and join the conflict within, that a regular block was the 
consequence, whiel! every minute became more hopehas. One party 
made for the gateway and another for a barred \vindow§ close by, 
determined to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rushed by the 4tli Punjab Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadar,|| 
a Punjabi llahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous bravery. The enemy, having been driven out of tlie 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heavy doors of wbioh were in the 
act of being closed, when the Mahomedaii (Mukan'ah lOian by name) 
pushed his loft arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventing their being shut ; on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut, lie drew it out, instantly thrusting iii the other arm, when 
the right hand was all but severed from the wrist, IT But he gained his 

* The word ‘ Dogra ’ was originally aiiplied to the Rajput clans in the hills 
and Bub-niontane tracts to the north of the Uavi, In later years it inclndcd 
liill Kajpnts south of the Bavi, and in military parlance all these Rajputs who 
enlisted in our rank-s came to he called Dogras. 

t In conseqneuco of the behaviour of the -Ith Punjab Infantry on this 
occasion, and in other cngagenieuts in which they served with the 93rd Higli- 
landers, the oliicers and uien of the latter corps took a great liking to the 
former rcginient, and some years after the Mutiny two oflicers of the 93rd, 
who were candidate.s I'or the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
4tli Punjab Infantry. 

t Attached as Interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders. 

§ It was here Captain Walton, of the 53i'd, was .severely wounded. 

II Siibadar Gokal Sing was mentioned by the Coinuiander-in-Chief in 
despatelie.s for his conduct on this occiision. 

II Pur this act of heroism Mukarrali Kh.an was given the Order of Merit, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria Cross, but carrying with it an increase of 
pay. At the end of the campaign Mukarrab Khan left the service, but when 
Jiis old Commandinn- ollicor. Colonel Wilde, went to the IJmbeyla expedition 
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ol;)ject — the doors could not l)o closed, aikI wore soon forced open 
altogetlior, upon which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the bSrd, 08rd, and 
some of the Detnchmonts, swarniod in. 

This devoted action of Muk.uTah IClian I luysolf witnessed, for, with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immodiatoly behind the storming party. As 
wo reached the gateway, Anson was Imockcd off his horso by a bullet, 
which grasiod the base of the skull just bohiiul the right ear, and sturmod 
him for a moment — the next, ho was up and niomited again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse wa,s shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requii'cs tlio pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that wo should slop to attack such a formidable 
position, liad collected in tbe Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, with the intention of falling upon our right flank so soon as 
we should liecomo entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
Tlazratganj.* Tlioy were now oomplotely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by tlio gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
eontinued to pour. There could thorofovo ho no thought of escape, and 
they fought Avith the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Tncli by inch 
they wore forced hack to the pavilion, and into tbe space botwoou it and 
the north wall, whore they wore all shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those 
■svhicli even in the exoitemont of battle and the iiinsh of victory make 
one feel strongly what a horrible side I, hero is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead oomradoa, however 
great their struggles, and those near the lop of this ghastly pile of 
writhing luimaiiity vented their rage and disappointment on overy 
British oflicer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grosaeat description. 

The firing and fighting did not cease altogether for some time after 
the main body of the rebels wore destroyed. A few got up into the 
guard-room above the gateway, and tried to barricade themselves in ; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, hut none escaped the vengeanco 
of the soldiers. There were some deadly combats between the mutinous 
sepoys and the Sikhs. Eventually all tlio I'ehels were killed, save three 
or four who dropped over the wall on the city side. It is to bo hoped 
they lived to tell the tale of the damitless courage which carried every- 
thing before it. 

Considering the tremendous odds which those who first entered 
through the breach were e-xposed to, and the desperate nature of the 


ill 181)3, Mukarrab Klimi turned up and iiiaiated nil serving with liiin as iiii 
orderly. 

One of the principal tliorouglifaves of Lucknow. 
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fighting, our losses wore astonishingly small. I'ho 93rd had 2 ollicers 
and 2,y men (including the Sergeant-Major) hilled, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded. 

Tho 4ili Tunjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one wa.s severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also killed or wounded.* 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Thr operation which I have tried to dcsci-ibo in the last chapter was 
not completed until w'oll on in tho afternoon, when tho movement 
towards the Eosidoiicy was at once proceeded with. To tho loft as wo 
advanced tho ground was fairly open (wdlh tho exception of quite a 
small village) for about 1,100 yards in tho direction of the British 
Infantry mess-house. To the right also, for about 8U0 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, as far as the Shah 
Najaf,t ahandsome white-domed tomb, surrounded by acourt-yard, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholcd walls ; and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose tire Kadam liasul, f another tomb standing on a slight eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the village, whioh was 
carried by tho Infantry, while tho Artillery were brought up to open fire 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Piasul. The latter was soon occupied 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to GreatJied’s brigade, which 
had by this time joined tho main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

* Lieutenant Paul, the Coiiiiiiaiidaiit, was killed. Lieutenant Oldfield 
mortally, and Lienienant JIcQuecii severely, wounded. LiMiteiianfWilloughby, 
who brought the regiment out of action, was qnito a lad, and wu.s killed at 
Euhiya the following April. Both he and kIcOncen were rccoumieuded for 
Uie V.C. for their gallautiy on this occasion. After tho light was over, one 
of tlie Native ollicers, Ijcnioaning tlie lo.s3 of the British oiiici'rs, asked me who 
would be sent to replace them. lie added : ‘ Saldh, Jima, log hi.rai men bahut 
tez hain inaejar jamj Im limclobaHl nalimjaiile ' (‘ Sir, we can light well, but we 
do not understand military arraiigernents ’). IViiat tho old soldier intended 
to convey to me was his sense of the inalnlity of himself and hi.s comrades to 
do without the Icadorsliip and general management of the British officer-s. 

t Shah Najaf is the tomb of Gliazi-ud-din Haidsir, first lung of Oudli, 
built by liimsclf, It derives its name from N.ajaf, tlie hill on which is Iniilt 
the tomb of All, the son-in-law of Mahomed, and of which tomb this i-s said to 
lie a copy. 

t Tho Kadam Ila.sul, orProi>hot’s footprint, a Maliomedan iilace of worisliip, 
whioh contained a stone boaringtho impress of the foot of the Prophet, brought 
from Arabia by a pilprira. Durim' the Mutiny tho holystone was carried off. 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained nnsuspooted until we 
got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battalion of Detachments advanced in skirmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately hurst 
prematurely, wounding Major Barnaton so severely that ho died aeon 
afterwards. Whothor it was that the men wore depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a tew ininntos tliere was a slight panic. The 
Coramander-iii-Chief, with Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
their respective staffs, wore sitting on their horsos anriously awaiting 
the result of the attack, wlioji all at once it became apparent that there 
was a retrograde movomcul on the pai-t of some of tho men, who were 
emergmg from the belt of jungle and hastening towards us. Norman 
was the firist to grasp the situation. Putting spurs to his horse, ho 
galloped into thoir midst, and called on them to pull themselves 
together ; tho men rallied at once, and advanced into tho cover from 
which they had for the moment retreated. 1 had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind under fire. On this 
particular occasion these qualities wore most markod, and his action 
was most timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent tho capture of the Shah Najaf. 
Fke was now opened upon ns from a heavy gun on the other side of 
the Gumti (the first shot from which blow up one of the ammunition 
waggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house wore brought to bear 
upon us. The musketry fire was incessant, and Pool’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked. 

Su' Colin was beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder — 
the position was most uncomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Three hours since the attack began ! Tho day was rapidly di-awing to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object ; on tho contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat was not to be thought of ; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationary had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that tho only chance for tho little British army fighting again.st 
30,000 desperate mutineers, with every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance, at all hazards; and this our gallant old Chief decided to do. 
Placing himself at the head of the 93rd, he explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him, There was no mistaking the responso ; cheer 
after cheer rent the air as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew so well, and believed in so thoroughly, assurin'’' him of their 
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readiness to follow whithersoever ho slioukl lead, do whEitever ho 
should direct, Tho}' moved off, followed by reel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Fusiliers, the advance of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, whicli dashed to tlio front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked with wounded otticors and dead and struggling 
horses. It was here that Sir Archibald xVlisou, Sir Colin’s Aide-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his hrother (another Aide-de-camp) was 
wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot dead — indeed, very few 
escaped injury, either to themselves or their horses. I was one of the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it w.is 
found to be twenty feet high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was notliing for it but to 
endeavour to breach the niassivo wall,* The 2'1-pouuders hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task; though 
only a few yards off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as ho could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Sir Colin’s trusted Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was the bearer of the order. He and Hope, after consulting together, 
determined that before the latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assisted by a sergeant of the 98rd, they set about their search, and 
actually did find a narrow gap, through which they could see that the 
enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst theui, were fast abandoning the building. The two 
friends helped each other through the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
wo had attacked ; and Allgood had the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Coinmander-in-Chief that there was no need to retire, for tlie 
formidablo position was in our possession. 

It was getting dark when at length wo occupied the Shah Najaf ; 
some of us got on to tbo top of the building to take a loolc round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering uncon- 
eornedly up to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, ho made all 

* Lioutenant Salmon, R.N. (now Admiral Sir Nowell S.almon, K.C.B.), 
cluubiid up a tree ovorliaiiging this wall, in order to see wli.at was going on 
behind it ; ho succeeded in obtaining useful informatiou, but on being per- 
ceived, was fired at and badly wounded. Ho received the T.O. 
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haste to the livor, into whicli he dropped, and swam 10 the other 
side. 

Sir Colin and my General took np their quarters in tho Shah Najaf, 
but only nominally, for aftor a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending from the Shah 
Kajaf to the liarracliS. The wounded were placed in tho huts near tho 
Sikandarbagh, where they pas.sed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun sot it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangeuieuts were 
necessarily on a very limited scale. 

By this thno T was dead heat, having been for sixty hours continually 
in tho saddle, except when I lay domi for a short nap on the night of 
the Idtli. 

Wo were not allowed, however, to Inwe a very long night's rest. 
Hours before dawn on the 17tl\ we wore roused by the boating of 
drums and ringing of bells (an iinpotout attempt on the part of tho 
rebel leaders to excite tho ontlnisiasm of their followers), whiclr caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. But the 
enemy were not in a mood to encounter us in the open, small as our 
numbers were ; they had suffered heavily tho day before, and tlioy 
inu.st have begun to realize that then- strongest positions were in- 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was tho next point to be carried, hut tho Gom- 
luandor-iii-Clnc'f thought it would be prudent to make our loft quite 
secure in the first iust.anec. Tlio duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’, s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Russell. Four bungalows,* in which the 
officers of the 32nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Bussell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, hj' which wo communicated 
with the Dilltusha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Residency would have to be brought away. Russell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of hie iU’tillery, imd 
forced tho rebels to vacate this iniportaiit position, and Banks’s liouso 
was held during the remainder of the operations by 50 men of tho 
2nd Punjab Infantry, rmder Lieutenant F. Keen.f 

la tho meantime a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mess-house — a double-storied building, situated on slightly rising 
ground, surronnded by a ditch 12 feet broad, and beyond that at somo 
little distance by a loop lioled wall. 

Our losses on the previous day had been very severe, and Sir Colin, 

* Marked D on the map, 

t How Major-General Keen, O.B. It was an o.vtreniuly re.sponaible charge 
for so young an offloev -with such a small party, as it was very isolated and 
exposed to attack. 
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iiiixious to spare Itis loon as much as possible, deciciocl to batter the 
place freely with Artillery betoro permitting it to be attacked. Peel’s 
gmis and Longdeii’s mortars were therefore brought to boar upon it, 
and kept up n continual fire until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they liad had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was ooimnanded by 
Brevet-Major Wolscloy,* of the 90tli Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the 58rd Foot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlott, supported by Barnston’s Bctaclimenls, under Captain 
Guise, of the 90lh. 

The building and its many outhouses were carried with a ru.sh, and 
the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moll Mahal,! were followed 
across the road, where our troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, who 
quioklj' opened out a space through which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but without avail, and ere the sun set the 
last position which separated the relieved from the relieving forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved off to attack the mess-house. Sir Colin, who, on 
his white horse, was interestedly watching the proceedings, ordered 
mo to procure a regimental colour and place it on one of the turrets of 
the building, that Outram might be able to judge how far we had 
advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand- 
ing close by, and requested the Commandant, Captain Green, to let me 
have one of his colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin's Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 58rd Foot, 
by both of whom I was a.ssisted in getting tlie ilag with its long staff 
up the iuconvoniently narrow staircase, and in planting it on the 
turret nearest the Kaisarbagh, which was about S50 yards off. Ko sooner 
did the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after shot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a vei-y few minutes it was knocked over, 
falling into the ditch below. I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in position, only for it to be once more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by 
Sir Colin to report what was going on in the interior of the Kaisar- 
bagh) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
found that this time the staff had been broken in two. Notwithstand- 
ing, I managed to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it was not 
again hit, though tlio enemy continued to fire at it for some time. 

Now Ficld-Marabal Viscount ’Wolseley, K.P., Conimander-in-Ohiof. 

t Called the Pearl Palace from the fancied reseiiibluuee of one of its domes 
(since destroyed) to the curve of a pearl. 
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Outi'am, utwilling to risk uanoceaaai-y loss oC inon, did not gi'eatly 
extend his position until lie was sure wo were close at hand, but he 
was not idle. Wliile Sir Colin was slowly working his way towards 
him on the 16th, he had gradually occupied such buildings as lay in 
the direction of our advance. From the mesa-house we could see the 
British Hag Hyuig on the top ol the ongiiio-house, only a short distauco 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory piece of intolligenoe Nor- 
man went down to report to Sir Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outsido which Outram 
and Havelock were standing together. They had run the gauntlet of 
the enemy’s fire in coming from the engine house; Colonel Eobert 
Napier and two other oflicei’s who accompanied them, having been 
wounded, had to be caniod hack. Some of Lennox’s Sappers sot to 
work, ami soon made a hole in the wall'*' largo enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

I had novel' before met either of them. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
terms of the wannest admiration, and liis courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, -whose character 
I BO greatly admired. He was then fifty-four years of age, strong 
and broad-shouldered, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
ro.sponsibility and anxiety ho had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through. Iln volock, the hero of a hundred figJits, on the contrary, 
looked ill, worn and depressed, but brightened up a little when Norman 
told him lie had been made a K.O.I!. 

Sir Oolin waited to receive those two heroes on the ground sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three veterans took place. A most impressive and mamoraldo 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi- 
dence of the success of our operations, every gmi in the Kaisarbagh was 
turned -upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was held ; it did not last long, for it was neither the tinao 
nor the place to discuss plans for the future. All Sir Colin could then 
say was that the troops should be r'emoved outside Lucknow as soon 
as tho women and children had been brought away, and he expressed 
his ‘ thankfulness that the relief of the garrison had been accomplished.' 

N orman and I obtained permission to accompany Outram and Have- 
lock back to the Eesidency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so many acts of heroism, and of so much suffer- 

* A .slab let into the sonth-irest comer of tho wall niark.s the spot. 
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iiig endured with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
occupied by Havelock’s force in the Clmtla Manzil, and in other build- 
ings wMoli have long since disappeared. At one of these we stopped to 
watch tlxo Artillery trying to silence the enemy’s guns on the oppo.sito 
side of the river. AVe talked to the men, who were keen to hoar uew.s 
from the outer world and the story of our .advance. It was .some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Commander of the 
battery, Captain AYilliam Olpherts,* for in his soiled and torn summer 
clothing, his face thin, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distingui-sh the officer from liis men, and it was under these level- 
ling circumstances that I had the honour of making the acquaintance 
of my distinguished brother officer, whose audacious courage on the 
occasinn of Havelock’s advance over the Charbagh bridge had won the 
admiration of everyone in tlie force, and gained for him the Ahetoria 
Cross. 

AA''e next came to the Bailey-guard; and as wo looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we marvelled that Aitkeii and Loughman could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five mouths. There was plenty of evidence on 
all the sm'roundiug buildings of the dangerous nature of the service 
which they and their gallant Native comrades bad so admirably per- 
formed. Although we wore pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to speak to some of the Native oilioers and sepoys, whose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege was one of the most gi'atifying 
features of the Mutiny. 

At length we came to the Kesidency itself, whore we met a few old 
filends and acquaintauoes, who welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Kev. J. P. Harris 
and his wife I had known at Peshawar ; there were also Mrs. Fletcher 
Hayes, the widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mainpuri I have related, and Mrs, Case, the widow of 
the br.ave Major of the 32nd, who lost liis life at the affair of Chinhut. 
Mrs. Inglis showed us the tiny room which she and her cliildren had 
shared with Mrs. Case aU through the siege ; but it was difficult to get 
any of them to speak of their miserable experiences, which were too sad 
and terrible, and too recent to be talked about, and they naturally pre- 
ferred to dwell on their thankfulness for the relief that had come at 
last, and to listen to our account of what had happened in other places. 

It was too late then to go round the position ; that had to be left for 
another day; indeed, it was quite dark when we returned to Head- 
Quarters, established by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instincts ‘ 
prompting him to remain with his troops. 

* Now General Sir AVilliam Olphevts, A'’.0,, K.O.B. 
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The night of the 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the next 
morning the troops wore under anus. Thousands of the eiioiny had 
eollected in tlio Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-hou.sc, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 y.ards to the south-west, was seized and hold, 
as from this position a tlanldng fire could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy adcaiieing from the Ivitisiirhagh. 

The most difficult part of Sir Colin’s task had yet to h<‘ aocoiupliahed 
— the bringing away of the women and cliildi’cn, and tlio sick and 
wounded, from the Eesidcuoy — and the question of how tliis could best 
be done was one which caused the Counnander-in-Chie£ much anxious 
thought. Many, aniong.st whom were Outr!i,m and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagh and capture the city in thu first instance; 
but 45 officers and 496 men out of our small [oyko had boon killed or 
wounded ; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would bo to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such au undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and beoauie more than ever determined to oonilno his opera- 
tions to the relief of the garrison. 

That the Chief was right thoro can ha no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night ; there was no reserve to fall back upon ; 
and had ho li.stenod to lhc.so proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into conqjlication.s in the city, it is more tlian probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of Ijis 
cleoisioii was fully proved by sub.sequont events, and unresorvoefly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him in their ideas of the course which should be adopted. 

Erom the Dilkusha to the Kesideiicy was not less than five miles ; 
every yard of the way had to bo guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to he reinforced by tho 
withdrawal of part of the 7,')th Foot from the Alambagh. Fortunately 
this could be done without dangerously -weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthenod by tho arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawnporo. 

It had now to be settled whether the evacuation should bo efi'eoted 
by the route we had ourselves followed, which was oirouitoua and in 
places difficult for tho wheeled vehicles necessary for tho oonvoyanoe 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children ; or by the -way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house, which was shorter and had tho 
advantage of a metalled road throughout. But unless Bussell, whoso 
brigade was m position at the ban-acks, could make tho latter line 
secure, it "would be too hazardous to adopt, and up to tho present the 
reports from Bussell had not been -very promising. He had been 
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haitlly pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that ho could make no 
impression on the aiicmy without heavy guns, Colonel liiddulph, the 
Depiity-Quarterinaster-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to llussell’s assist- 
ance, and report to the Coininandcr-in-Cliiof on tlio whole situation, 
I was told to go with him and bring back the required information. 

“We found I'ussoll in a very uncoinfortablo position, exposed to a hot 
fire and closely surroiuidod by the enemy, who were holding the British 
Infantry hospital and other buildings within a few yards of him. 

I remained with EuBsell whilo Biddulpli reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the canal, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with villages and walled enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s lire, along uhicli he was able to bring to 
EusseU'b asRistanoe a 9-i)onndcr gnu, a 21 pounder howitzer, and four 
5^-iuch mortars. As the 9-pomider was fired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s 18-poiuiders sliuok the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, seattoring gi'eat clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchior 
and another officer ; the round shot thep hit Brigadier Bussell, just 
grazing the back of his nock, actually euUmg his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower Ihnbs for soma days. 

Bussell being for the time hors tic combat, Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-CJuarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drive the enemy out of his immediate 
ueighbom-hood. 

I never saw Biddulph again. I had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief when heavy firing was hoard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack was made by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which ^vas repulsed by Eemmington’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two companies of Infantry belonging to the 23i'd and 
uSrd Foot, brought up by the Oommander-iii-Chief himself, who 
e.xpressed to Eemmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who sneoeoded to tho command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the ho.spital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to givo up the idea of withdrawing tho relieved 
garrison by Banlcs’s house. 

Early on the following morumg, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander-m-Chief to the Eesiiieney with a note for Sir James 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with- 
drawal were now complete, and that conveyances for the women, 

13 , 
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ohilclren, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the Dilkuaha. 

When he had road tho note Sir Jcames questioned iiio as to the road, 
and asked mo particularly if I had noticed the opeuiugs made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they wore large 
enough for the guns, carts, and carriages to get through. I replied 
that I had not observed them very p.artioularly, but I was iuoliued to 
think some of them were certainly rather auiall. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the ire of a wounded officer lying on a couch at 
the cud of the room, for he wrathfully asked me whether I had 
measiu-ed the openings, and on my saying I had not, he added : ‘ You 
had better wait to give your opinion until you know what you aro 
tanking about ; those openings were made by my orders, and I am 
quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The officer was no other than 
Colonel Eobert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17th, I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kindly came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and Jiad not offered any opinion of my own : 
Colonel N.apier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that ho thought me a very 
bumptious youngster. I do not know wbetlior the Chief of the Staff* 
over hoard of it, but it was some satisfaction to mo to find afterwards 
tliat I was right in my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. 

By sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in tho Sikaiidarbagli. Not a very agreeable resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely slightly oovored over in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside tho north wall to strengthen tho defences. 
The survivors of the siege, however, had become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and were too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to bo over- 
sensitive. 

It was a sad little assemblage ; all were more or less broken down 
and out of health, while many were widows or orphans, having left 
their nearest and dearest in the Eesidenoy burial-ground. Officers and 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them showed how deeply they felt for their forlorn condition, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them. When niglit 
set in, the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melancholy convoy with its guard of soldiers started for the Diikusha, 
where it arrived in safety, aud was warmly received by tho officers of 


Colonel Napier was Chief of the Staff to Sir James Oiitr m. 
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the 9tli Lancers and the rest of the garrison, who did all that circum- 
stances would allow to make the ladies and children comfortable. 

During the 20th, 21st, and 22ud, everything that was worth 
removing and for which carriage could be provided was brought away. 
Such a miscellaneous collection it was — jewels and other valuables 
belonging to the ex-royal family, twenty-five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, including grain, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the palace as were considered likely to he of use. 

The troops were not moved away fi-oin the Kesidency till midnight 
on the 22nd, and I had several opportunities before then of going over 
the position, to every point of which some thrilling story was attached, 
and of renewing acguaintauco witli many of the garrison whom I had 
known before. Amongst them was Sam Lawrence, of the 82nd Foot, 
a friend of Peshawar days, who, for his gallant defence of the Eedan, 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. I was shown Innes’s advanced post, 
named after McLeod limes,* a talented Engineer officer, who also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnpore battery, where 
so many valuable lives had been sacrificed, and the room where Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his mortal wound ; then I climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of the city and the posts held by the 
enemy could be obtained. 

The more I saw, the more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
such a mere handful of men against such vast numbers. It was 
specially pleasant to me to listen to the praises bestowed on the officers 
of my own regiment, of whom nine were present when the siege com- 
menced, and only one escaped to the end unwounded, while five were 
Irilled or died of their injuries. Of the other three, one was wounded 
three different times, and both the others once. 

AU were loud, too, in their praises of the Engineer officors. During 
the hatter part of the siege the rebels, finding they could not carry the 
position by assault, tried hard to uiidermiiie the defences; but our 
Engineers were ever on the watch, and countermined so successfully 
that they were able to frustrate the enemy's designs on almost every 
occasion. 

The wonderful manner in which the Hindustani soldiers held their 
ground, notwithstanding that they were incessantly taunted by then- 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis against their own people, 
was also much dilated upon. 

The casiuillies dm’ing the siege were extremely heavy. When it 
commenced on the let of July, the strength of the garrison was 
927 Em-opeans and 705 Natives. Of the former, 163 were civihans — 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms;' of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. IJp to the ai-rival 

* Now Lieutcnaut-Ueueral McLeod limes, V.O. 

13-2 
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ol Oatram andHavelouk (a period of eighty-seren days), 350 Europeans 
and 133 natives were either killed or died of wounds and disease. Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the hwlioa and soldiers’ wives, 
everyone spoke in the highest terms and with the warmest appreciation. 
They suffered, without a nuirmur, the most terrible hardships ; they 
devoted themselves to the sick and wounded in the hospital, and wore 
ever ready to help in any way that was useful. Two ladies were 
lulled, and nine died, during the siege. 

The contemplation of the defence of Lucknow, and the realization of 
the noble qualities it called forth in the defenders, cannot but oxeito in 
the breast of every British man and woman, as it did in mine, feelings 
of pride and admiration. But what impressed me more tlian oven the 
glorious defence was the foresight and ability of the man ivho made that 
defence possible. 

Henry Lawrence was, apparently, the only Eiu’opeau in India who, 
from the very first, formed an accurate estimate of the extent of the 
danger which threatened our rule in the early part of 1857, and who, 
notwithstanding his thorough appreciation of the many good qualities 
of Native soldiers, was not misled into a mistaken belief in the abso- 
lute loyalty of the Native array. Fourteen years before Lawrence had 
predicted the Mutiny* and the course it would take, and when events 
shaped themselves as he had foreseen, he gave it as his opinion that 
the disaffection would be general and widespread. But while his inti- 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so groat 
was his influence with Natives — perhaps by reason of that knowledge 
— that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his 
measures for the defence of the Eesidency were completed, .and ho 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not only to oontmuo in their 
allegiance, but to share with them European comrades the dangers and 
privations of the siege — a priceless service, for without then.’ aid the 
defence could not have been made. 

* CalcAitta Ilevieio, 1843. After oomnicnting on tlin lialjitual cavulossuoss 
of Govenimeut and its disregard of ordiuury military preoautioiKS iiiid iimjjiim- 
tions, Heixry Lawrence had shown how possible it was that a Imstile parly 
might seize Delhi, and, if the outbreak were not speedily aiippressocl, wluit 
grave oonsoquenoes might ensue. ‘ Lot this h.aiqxeii, ’ he siiid, ‘ on June 2, and 
does any sane man doubt that tw'cuty-four hours would swell the Imnilreds of 
rebels into thousands, and in a week every ploughshare in the Dellii States 
would be turned into a sword ? And whenasudicieut force had been mustered, 
wliicli could not be ehected withm a month, should wo not then have a more 
difficult g.ani6 to play than Olive iit Plassy or Wellington at Assaye ? Wo 
should then be literally striking for om’ existence at the most inoloinont 
season ol the year, with the prestige of our name tarnished.’ Going on to 
suggest that ileerat, Umhalla, and Agra might say that they had no troop.s 
to spare from their own necessities, or that they had no oarriago, ‘ Sliould we 
not, then,’ he wrote, ‘ have to strike anew for our Indian Empire ?’ 




BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIB HENRY LAWRENCE. K,C.B, 
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Jji no part of India was there greater need for the services of a 
strong, enlightened, and sympathetic Euler and Statesman, Difficult 
iis were the positions in which many men in authority were placed in 
liSii?, none was more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when ho look over the Chief Oommissionership of Oudh 
in tlie spring of that year. His coUoagnes in the administration were 
lit feud with each other, and by their ignorance of the proper methods 
of dealing with the people they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

AVhilo Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and in oarnin,g the gratitude of the people by modifying the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which had 
begun amongst the troops at Earrackpore, having spread to the canloii- 
monta in Oudh. Sir Henry met this new trouble in the same intelli- 
gent and conciliatory sihrit as that in which he Inid dealt with his civil 
difficulties. Ho suuunoned to a durhar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper fooling of loyalty by arresting several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper witii the soldier}', and he liberally rewarded 
them, pointing out at the .same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a soldier of being faithless to his salt. But while doing everything in 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certain amount of 
fivroeoss, he did not neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first he hoard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Goveruoi'-CTeiioral advi.singhim to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to call on the Nepalese to assist ; at the same time he 
applied to liord Gaiming for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier- 
Gouoral, which gave him military ns well as civil control — a very 
necessary measure, for none of the senior military officers in Oudh 
were men to be relied upon ; indeed, as in so many other places, they 
had to bo efl'aeod when the troubles began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Eesidonoy ; he cleaved the ground of all cover in 
its immadiato vicinity, an far as it wa.s possible to do ao ; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firewood; arranged 
for a propoi: supply of water ; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for tho original number of refugees, but for the 8,000 addi- 
tional mouths belonging to Outram and Havelock’s force ; in fact, he 
did everything which forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the garrison to hold out in what he foresaw would be a long and 
deadly struggle agarast fearful odds. There was no fort, as there was 
at Agra, capable of sheltering every European in Oudh, and strong 
enough to defy any niunbor of mutineers, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a well-slocked and strongly- fortified magazine to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by tho difficulties which 
aurronndod him ; lio was fully alive to the danger, but he recognized 
that his host, indeed, his only, chance of delaying the inevitable 
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cebellion until (as he hopocl) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th May Law'rence wrote to Lord Canning as follows : 
'Hitherto the country has been kept quiet, and we have played tlio 
Irregulars against the line regnnonts ; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if 
not days — unless Delhi be in the interim captured — there will be but 
one fooling throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangerous than any other. Beligion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have then’ influence ; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company's ikhiil* — when it i.s gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered during the 
last few days, and we are now asked, alnio.st in ternia of insolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or when it will be. It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance thrmigli tlio 
Kliyber, thati in my memory, such a tone over before provailod.'t 

Peeling all tliis so strongly, it is tlie more remarkable tliat Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, hut struggled bravely on ‘ to prosorvo the 
soldiery to their duty and the people to Iheir allegiance,’ while at the 
same time ho was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara- 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should eouie. 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man ; 
his friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 
character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly fitted liini to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis, I 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to wliich I must 
now return. 

While the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted tiro 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keeping up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on tho Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebels to boliovo 
that our whole efforts were directed to taking that place. Dy tho even- 
ing of the 22nd three largo breaches had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next morning. But the 

* Prestige, or, rather, good luck. f ‘Life of Sir Henry Lawrcuoo.’ 

t In Sir Henry Lawrenoo’s ‘ Life ’ two memoranda appear, one by Lieutenant 
(now Lieutenant-General) McLeod limes, Assistant Isngincer at Lucknow in 
1857, the other by Sir Henry LuAvrenco liiinsolf. Tlicy are worthy of perusal, 
and will give the reader some insight Into Lawrence’s ohavactor ; they will 
also exemplify Iiow iieeos.5ax'y it is for anyone, placed in a position of authority 
in India to study the poouliaritics of tlio people and gain their oonlldonco by 
Mndne.ss and sympathy, to wliieh they re.adily respond, and, above all, to bo 
firm, and decided in his dealings rvith thorn. Firmuoa.i and decision are 
qualities which are appirooiated more than all others by Natives ; they oxpoot 
them in their Eulers, .and rvithont them no Eiiropoan oan have any power 
over tliem, or ever hope to gain llieu’ respect and esteem, 
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object of that heavy fire had ab’eady been accomplished ; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, wore all safe in the Dilkusha ; no 
one was left in the PLCsidency but the garrison, on duty for the last lime 
lit the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they were to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silcucc and with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated the place, and passed 
down the long lino of posts, first those held I15' Outram’s and Havelock's 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Martiniere Park. As they moved on, Outram's and Havelock’s 
troops fell in behind, and were followed by the relieving force, wliich 
brought up the rear. The scheme for Ibis very delicate moi'oment had 
been most carefully considered beforeliand by General Mansfield, the 
clover Chief of the Stall', who clearly explained to all concerned the 
parts they had to play, and oinphatieally impressed upon thorn that 
success depended on bis directions being followed to the letter, and on 
their being carried ont without the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their respective 
staffs, ■watched the movement from a position in front of the Sikandar- 
bagh, whore a body of Artillery and Infantry w(!re held in readiness 
for any emergency. dVlien the time arrived for the advanced pic|nots 
to be drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire -n-ith guns and musketry from the Kaisarbagh, 
and for a moment we feared our plans had been discovered. Fortu- 
nately, one of PeePs rocket-carts ■was stiU in position beyond the Moti 
Mahal, and the oolority with wliich the offieer in charge replied to this 
burst of fire apparently convinced tlie enemy we were holding our 
ground, for the fimig soon ceased, and we breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have with him an officer from 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the loft rear of our line of posts, that he 
might go back and tell his Brigadier whoa the proper time camo for 
the latter to move off in concert with the rest of the force ; but this 
officer had not, apparently, understood that ho would have to return in 
the dark, and when Mansfield dkcctcd him to cairy out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he replied that he did not think he 
could find his way. , Mansfield ivas very angry, and with reason, for 
it was of supreme importance that the retirement should be simul- 
taneous, and turning to me, he said: ‘Toil have been to Hale’s 
position; do you think you could find your way there now?’ I 
answered : ‘ I think I can.’ Upon which ho told me to go at once, 
and ordered the officer helonghig to the brigade to accompany mo. I 
then asked the General whether he -wished me to retire with Hale’s 
party or return to him. He replied : ‘ Eetui'a to me here, that I may 
be sure the order has been received.’ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform a far from easy, and rather hazardous dnlj'. I bad only been 
over tho ground twice— going to and returning from the position on 
the 18th— and moat of the villages then standing had since been 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, which seemed 
to lead in every direction but the right one ; at last, however, wo 
arrived at our destination, I delivered the order to Colonel Halo, and 
set out on my return iourney alone. My eonstornation was great on 
reaching the Sikandarbagh, wdiore I had been ordered to report myself 
to Mansfield, to find it deserted by' the Generals, their staffs, and the 
troops ; not a creature was to be seen, I then began to understand 
wliat a long time it had talceii me to carry out tho errand upon which 
I had been sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thouglit 
possible. I could not help feeling that I was not in at all a ploasairt 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover tlie force had 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned out, however, happily 
for me, they remained for some hours in blissful ignorance of our 
successful retiroraent, and, instead of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heavy fire on the empty Eesideney and other abandoned 
posts. Turning uiy horse’s head in the direction I Icuew the troop, s 
must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could carry me until I 
overtook the rear guard just as it was crossing the canal, along the 
right bank of whioli the greater part of tho force Ijad been placed in 
position. When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten all about me, which .somewhat surprised me, for I had 
frequently noticed how exactly he remembered tho particulars of any 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute it. 


GIIAPTEE XXVI. 

The Belief of the Lucknow garrison was now accomplished — a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any Commander might well be proud, 
carried ovrt as it had been in every particular as originally planned, 
thus demonstrating with w’hat cai'e each detail had been thouglit out, 
and how admirably movement after movement had been executed. 

November the 28i'd was spent in arranging for the march to 
Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be left in 
position, under Outram, in and about the Alambagh ; it was to bo 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Head- Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the distribution of 
transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s dirsetions as to the order 
in which the troops were to march. Bound the Dilkuslra tho soeno of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme; women, childroii, sick and 
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^^'ollndorl men, elephants, camels, bullocks anti bullock-oarts, grass- 
cutters’ ponies, and doolies with their mnuinorable bearers, aU crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to ho an almost hopeless task. At last tlio 
families were got off in two bodies, each under a married oflioer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for their comfort were to he made, and their place on the lino of 
inarch, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the Connnandcr-in-Chief thanking the troops for the manner 
ill which the very diflienlt and harassiug service of the Relief had been 
performed. Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which wus that the rebels were 
complotoly thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
Buooossfully carried out in the face of 50,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat 
open. 

The following morning Hope Grant's division niarohocl to the 
Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent back for Outrain's 
division, which joined us the morniug after, bringhig with it General 
Havelock’s dot^d body. He had died the previous day — ‘ a martjT to 
duty,’ as the Commnnder-in-Chief expressed it in his General Order. 
The brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny — Burma, Aighiuiistan, Gwalior, and the 
Sutlej — was buried inside the Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whole army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which we w'ere now able to 
indulge, wore much appreciated luxuries. Brom the time we had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on the spot where the close of 
day found them fighting. 

It was a rough experience, hut, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no groat sickness amongst 
the troops. The personal mterest which every man in the force felt hi 
the rescue of his countrymen and coimtrywomen, in addition to the 
cxcitomcnt at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled all raiilis to bear up in a marvellous manner agaiust long- 
oontinued privations and hardshipis — for body and mind are equally 
affected by will — and there wa.s no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt inoonvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th wero busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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and making the necessary arrangements for fitting out Ontram’s force 
— 4,000 strong, with 23 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.in. on the 27th wo started on our return march towards 
Cawnporo.* It was a strange proces.sion. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the i-oad, which 
was narrow, nnd for the greater part of the way raised, for the country 
at that time of the year was partly under water, and jliilii were 
numerous. Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached tlio cud of the march befora the rear 
could start. Delays wore coustaut and unavoidable, and the time 
each day’s journey occupied, ns well as tho mode of oonvoyimoo — 
country carts innocent of springs — must hav'O been most trying to 
delicate women nnd wounded men. Eortuuatdy there was no rain ; 
but the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater sensitiveness 
to tho bitter cold at night. 

My placo was with the advance guard, a.s I liad to go on ahead to 
mark out the camp and have ramps got ready to enable tho carts to bo 
taken off tho rai.sed roads. Soon after leavuig the Alainbagh wo hoard 
tho sormd of guns from tho direction of Oawuporo, and when wo 
roachod Baui bridge (about thirteen miles on, whore a small post had 
been established) tho officer in command told us that there had boon 
heavy lirhig all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitohod about tw'o miles further on Into in the afternoon ; 
but my work was not over till midnight, when the rear guard arrived, 
for it took all that time to form up the mwccllaneous convoy. 

Next morning wo made an early start, ui order to roach our destina- 
tion, if possible, before dark. Having roeeivod no information from 
Oawnpore for more than ten days, tho Commancler-in-Chiof was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and tho firing wo had heard tho 
previous day had greatly incroasod his uneasiness, for thoro Boomod 
little room for doubt that the Gwalior robela wore making air attack 
ou that place. The probability that this would happen had been foro- 
seen by Sir Colin, and was one of his reasons for determining to limit 
the operations at Luelmow to tho withdraw^ of the garrison. 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin bad, roviewod on tho 
Alambagit plain on tlie lltli instant, with tho exeojition of Hie 75th foot, 
which was transferred to Outrani’s division. Wo had, lunvover, in their 
place, the survivors of the 32nd Foot, and of tho Native regiinmits W’lio bad 
behaved so loyally during tho siege. Tlioso latter w-ore. formed into one 
battalion, called tho Regiment of Lucknow — the present Kith Bengal Infantry. 
Tlic 32nd Foot, whioli was not up to full atrcngtli (l,0li7) when tlie Mutiny 
broke out, had in 1857-58 no less than CIO men killed and wonnilud, oxolmsivc 
of 169 who died from disease. Wo had also with us, and to them was given 
an honoured place, ‘ the remnant of the few faithful pon.sioncr,s wlio had alone, 
of many thou.sands in Oudli, re.siionded to tho call of Sir Henry Lawrenoe to 
come in to aid the cause of those whoso salt they had oaten.' — Lecture on tho 
Relief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W. Norman. 
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AYg had not procoedod fav, when firing was again hoard, and by noon 
all doubt as to its moaning was ended by a Native who brnngiit a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written m Greek character, and addi'cssed to 
‘ General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.’ This turned out to bo a coinuumication from General 
AViiidham, who had been placed in command at Cawnpore when the 
Commander-in-Chief left for Luclmow on the 9th of November. It was 
dated two days earlier, and told of an attack having been made, that 
there had been bard figliting, and that the troop.s wore sorely pressed ; 
ill conclusion AVindhain earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least piossible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succe.ssion, the last containing 
the disappointing and disheartening intelligence that AVindliam, with 
the greater part of his troops, had been driven into the entrenchment, 
plainly showing that the city and cautomnent were in the possession of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, Iieooining impatient to learn the exact stale of the case, 
desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the livor ; and if I found the 
bridge broken, to return at once, but if it were still in existence to oros.s 
over, try and see the General, and brmg back all the information I 
could obtain. 

I took a oouplo of sowars with me, and on reaching the river I 
found, under cover of a hastily-constracted Ule-do-pont, a guard of 
British soldiers, under Lieutenant Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose 
delight at seeing me was most effusively expressed. He informed me 
that the bridge was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the river side, and 
the garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

I pushed across and got into tho entrenduuonb, which was situated 
on the river immediately below the bridge of boats. The confusion 
inside was great, and I could hardly force my way through tho mass of 
men who thronged round my horse, eager to learn when help might be 
expected; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-succe.sa wliich had 
attended tho previous days’ operations, and it was not until I reassm’od 
them wth the news that tho Commander-in-Ghief was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The ‘ hero of the Eedan,’ whom I now saw for tho fir.st time, though 
the fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, W’as a hand- 
some, elieery-looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contra.st to the excited multitude 1 had passed, thoroughly 
calm and coUeotod ; and notwithstandmg the bitter disappointinent it 
must have been to him to be obhgcd to give up tho city and retire with 
his wholly inadequate force into the entrenchment, he was not disphited, 
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find had all Ids ■wits about him. In a few words he told me wh.at had 
liappened, and closii'od mo to explain to tho Coimuiindor-in-Cliief that, 
although the city and cantonment had to ho abandoned, he was still 
holding tho enouiy in check romid the assembly-rooms (which woro 
situated ontsido and to the west front of the outrenphiucnt), thus pre- 
venting their approaching the bridge of boats near enough to inj ore it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Quarters, when suddenly loud 
cheers broke from the men, caused by the appearance in their midst of 
the Coimnandor-in-Chief him.self. After I had left him. Sir Colin 
became every minute more mipationt .and fidgety, and ore long .st.artod 
off after me, aoeompanied by Mansfield and some other staff officers. 
Ha was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom had IcnowJi him in 
the Crimea, and they at once surrounded him, giving enthusiastic ex- 
prc.ssion to tlioh" joy at seomg him aga,in. 

The Chief could now judge for hiiu-self as to how inatler.s stood, so, 
as there was plenty of work in camp for me, I started Imok to rejoin my 
own General. On my way I stopped to speak to Biidgen, whom I 
found in a most dejected frame of mind. UnfovUinately for him, he 
had used exactly tho same words m describing tlie situation at Cawn- 
poro to Sir Colin as ho had to mo, which roused the old Chief’s indig- 
nation, and he flew at the wretched man as he was sometimes apt to 
do when greatly put out, rating him .soundly, and asking him how 
lie dared to say of Her Majost)’’s troops that they wore ‘ at their last 
gasp.’ 

I found Hope Grant .about four miles from tho river bank, whore the 
camp was being pitciied. bir Colin did not return till after dark, when 
we were told that the rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside 
the entrenchment, w'hich only confirmed what ivo had Buspeoted, for 
flames were seen mounting high into the air from tlie direction of the 
assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, had been set on fire by the 
enemy — an unfortunate occurrence, as in them had boon stored the 
camp equipage, kits, clothing, etc., bolonging to most of the ragiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Ondh. But what was more serious 
still was the fact that the road was now open for the rebels’ heavy 
guns, which might he brought to bear upon the bridge of boats at any 
moment. 

Owing to the length of the mai'nh (thirty-two or thirty- three miles), 
soma of the carts and the heavy guns did not arrive till daybreak. 
Scarcely had the bullocks been unyoked, before the guns were ordered 
on to the river bank, where they formed up, and so effectually plied the 
enemy -with shot and shell that the passage of the river was rendered 
comparatively .safe for our troops. 

Wlien the men had breakfasted, the order was given to cross ovei’. 
Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as tho bridge, and then 
directed Hope Grant, ivith the Horse Artillery and most of the Cavalry, 
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Bourcliier's liatlory and Adriau Hope’s brigade, to nioTO to the south- 
east of the city and talco np a position on the open groiuid which 
stretchod frojn the river to the Grand Tinmk Eo/nl, with tlie canal be- 
tween us and tho oiiomy. By this arrangoiiiout eoiumunication with 
Allahabad, wliioh had boon temporarily inteiTiiptcd, was restored, a 
very necessary measure, lor until tlio road was made sale, reinforce- 
ments, which on account of tho piaucity of transport had to be sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the families and 
sick soldiers be sent down comitiy. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a most tedious business, occupy- 
ing tbh-ty hours, from 0 p.m. on the 29tli tiU about 9 p.in. on the 80th, 
when Inglis brought over the rear guard. During its transit tlie enemy 
fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy it by floating 
fire-rafts do%vn the river; fortunately they did not succeed, and the 
convoy arrived without aocidont on the ground set apart for it in tho 
rear of our camp. 

I’or the tliree first days of December I was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the country to our left and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no intention of attempting to get round 
that flank, and in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and tho wounded, to Allahabad cu route to Calcutta. We im- 
provised covers for some of the carts, in which we placed the women 
and children and the worst eases amongst tho men ; but with all our 
efforts to render them less unfit for the pmpose, these carts remained 
but rough and painful conveyances for delicate women and sutfering 
men to travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by tlio enemy during these 
days. Bound shot kept coutinnally falling in our midst, paitioularly 
in tho iieighhourhood of tho Commander -in-Chief's tent, the c.vact posi- 
tion of which must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise they could not have distinguisliod it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was an unpretentious hill tent, such as was then used by 
Enbaltsni officers. 

Until the women left camp on the night of the 8rd December, we 
were obliged to act on the defensive, and were not able to stop the 
enemy’s fire completely, though we managed to keep it under control 
by occupying the point called Goncralgau], and strengthening tho 
piquets on otu' right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsucceasM 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means of fire-rafts, 
and on the Sth there were several affairs at the outposts, all of which 
ended m the discomfiture of tho rebels without any great loss to our- 
selves; Lieutenant- Colonel Ewart of the 98rd Highlanders, who lost 
Ms arm on the Isl, and Captain Crutehley of the same regiment, who 
was severely wounded, bein“ the only casualties amongst the officers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The time Imcl now arrivod to give tlio Gwalior troops a repetition of 
tile lesson taught thorn at Agra on the 10th Oetober. They had had 
it all tbeu' own w'ay since then ; and having proved too strong for 
Windham, they misundei'stood the Coimnandci’-in-Cliief remaining for 
so long on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to four of thoir 
superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of tlioso glorious days in which 
the European in northern India revels for a great part of the whiter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless shy. I awoke refreshed after a good 
night’s rest, and in high spirits at the prospect before us of a satis- 
factory' day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witno.ssed, if not taken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, that England’s hour had come at 
last. 

The 42nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and dotaoh- 
menta of several dilferout corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the Commander-in-Chief had now at his disposal about 
6,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 35 guns. The Infantry were divided 
into four brigades, eouimandcd respectively by Greathed, Adrian Hope, 
Tnglis, and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consislhig of the same 
regiments wliioh had conic with us from Delhi, was eommaiidecl by 
Brigadier Little, the Artilloryt by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
Enginoei's by Colonel Harness, General Windham being placed in 
charge of the eutrenohments. 

Opposed to this foroo there were 26,000 men, with 40 gims, not all 
disciplined soldiers, but all adepts hi the use of arms, and accustomed 
to fighting. They were divided into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, the Rani of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been stationed in Bimdelkand, Central 
India, and Rajpntana, which oecuiiied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi road. The other 
consisted of the troops — regular and irregular — which had attached 
themselves to the Nana, oaid held the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Ganges, then' hue of retreat being along the Grand 

■* Greathed’s brigade consisted of tlio 8tb and G4th Foot and 2nd Punjab 
Infantry. Adrian Hope’s brigade cousislod of the 53rd Foot, '12nd and Siiird 
Higlilandors, and 4th Punjab Infantry. Inglis’s brigade consisted of tlio 
23rd Fusiliers, 32nd and 82nd Foot. AFalpole’a brigade consisted of the 2nd 
and 3i'd Battalions Eille Brigade and a detacliment of the 38tli Foot. 

f The Artillery consisted of Peel’s Raval Brigade, Blgnt’s, Bridge's and 
Eeniiningtoii’s troops of Horso Artillery, Bouvolncr’s, Middleton’s, and Smith’s 
Field batteries, and Longdon’s Heavy battery. 
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Trunk Koad to Eitbiu’. Tantia Topi was in command oi the whole 
force, while the Nana vemaiiicd with his own pjooplo on tho left flanlc. 

On tho centre and left tho enemy wore very strongly posted, and 
could only be approached tlu’ough tlio city and by way of the difficult 
broken ground, covered with ruuied houses, stretohhig along the river 
bank. 

While the nion were oating tlioh hrealefasts, .and tho tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to tlio rear, Sh Colin carefully explained 
his plan of operations to tho Commanding officers and the staff; this 
plan was, to make a feint on tho enemy’s loft and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on theh right, hoping thus to be able to dispjose of this 
portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtauied from 
any other part of tho lino. 

With this view Windham was ordered to open with every gun -withm 
the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while Greathcd, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the onemy’s centre. Exactlj' at the hour named, tho roar 
of Wmdham’s Artillery was hoard, followed a few minutes hater by tho 
rattle of Groathed’s musketry along tho bank of the canal. Mean- 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind the Cavalry stables on. our side of the Trunk Eoad, and Inglis's 
brigade behind the racecourse on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
order was given to advance. Tlie Cavahy and Horse Ai’tillery moved 
to the left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
miles off, and to be ready to fall upon tho enemy as they retreated 
along tho Kalpi road, Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith's Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to the left of 
Generalganj, cleared the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of the 
city, cffectuaUy prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy’s right. 

Peel’s and Longden’s heaA'y guns, and Bourchier’s and Middleton’s 
Field batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which the 
enemy were holdiug in strength on our side of the canal, and against 
which Adrian Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lines, 
covered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in sku-mishing order. 

It was a sight to be remembei'ed, that advance, as we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander-in- 
Chief. Before us stretched a fine open grassy plain ; to the right tho 
dark green of tho Eiflo Brigade battalions revealed whore Walpole’s 
brigade was crossing tho canal. Hearer to us, the GSrd Foot, and the 
42nd and GSrd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
pai'ade, although the enemy’s guns played upon them and every now 
and then a round shot plunged through their ranks or ricocheted over 
their heads ; on they went without apparently being in the least dis- 
concerted, and without tho slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
by tho 58rd Foot, charo-ed the enemy in "rand stylo, and drove them 
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across the canal. Here there oecun-eil a slight choolv. Tliu rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grapp range, they iiinst have done us great damage 
but for the timely arrival of Pool and his .sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put new life into tlio atl, aching party ; with a loud ciheer they 
dashed across the bridge, while Peel poured round after round from his 
24-pounder on the insurgents with most salutary cllbot. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmo.st celerity, leaving a 9-pouuder 
gun in our possession. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by luglis’s, now arrived on 
the scone and proceeded to cross the canal, soiuo by the bridge, while 
olliars waded through the water. PLivdng got to the other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and moved rapidly alojig the Kalpi road. "Wo (the 
Conimander-in-Chie£, Hope Grant, and their respective staffs) accom- 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
camp came in sight. A few rounds were fired into it, and tlion it wa.s 
rushed. 

"We were evidently unexpected visitors; wounded men wore lying 
about in all directions, and many sepoys wore surprised calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened bread. The touts were lonnd to be 
full of properly plundered from the city and cautomneut of Cawnporo 
•—soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description of iniseel- 
laneous articles ; but to us tlio most viiluablo acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a largo number of fine bullocks, of wliicli those be.?t suited 
for Ordnance purposes wore kept, and the rest wore made over to the 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with winch we had boon engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to follow it up at oneo ; 
but the Cavah'y and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider- 
able delay occurred ; while we were waitmg the Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force* round to the north of Cawiipore, and, by 
thus threatening the road along which the Nana’s troop.s must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. The 23rd Eoyal Welsh Nusiliors 
and a detachment of the 38th Toot wore to bo left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s brigade was to move along the Kalpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse ArtiUory. But where were the 
rauoh-ueeded and anxiously-expected mounted troops ? It was not 
like them to he out of the way when their services were requh'ed ; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short. What was to be done ? The enemy could not 
be allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them np 
himself with Bourohier’s battery and his own escort, 

* Mansfield was given the two Biflo Brigade battalions, the 03rd High- 
landers, Longdeii's Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 
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“Wlial H chase we had! We went at a gallop, only pulling up 
occasionally fov the battery to come into action, ‘ to clear our front aird 
llanljs,’ We came up with a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But wo were by this 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they wore becoming too 
numerous for a single battery and a few staff oflicors to cope with. We 
had outstripped tho Coiumairder-in-Chiof, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hoping that tho missing Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. IVc had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our loft, even more put out than we 
were at their not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
had made too groat a detour, but the somid of om- guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at onee altered their course and pushed on in the 
direction of the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Pandu Haddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore. The rout w'as eomploto. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away their 
arms and divesting themselves of their uniform, that they might pass 
for harmless peasants. Nineteen gnus, some of them of largo oalibro, 
wore left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory in 
that it was aoliie\’ecl with but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 officers and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 76 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to hurry back to Cawnpore before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night’s bivouac. As there was 
some risk in going alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
me. We had got about half-way, when we came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant Saliuond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my 
General, and must have got sopar.ated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and ho had a severe wound on the face. Soon after we 
mot Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance with my mstructlons, I 
turned back. On roacluTig the Gwalior Contingent camp, we heard 
that an attempt had been iimde to recapture it, which had been re- 
imlscd by the troops left in charge. 

It was du.sk by tho time we reached the junction of the Kalpi .and 
Grand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this would ho a good place for 
a bivouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield’s column 
less than two miles to the left. I marked out tho ground, and showed 
each corps a.? it came up the position it was to occupy. lYhen all this 
was over I was pretty 'well tired out and ravenously hungry ; but food 
there wa.s none, so I had made up my mind to lie down, famished as I 
was. Just then I came across some sleeping men, who to my joy 
turned out to be Highton Probyii and tho oflicors of the 2iid Punjab 
Cavalry, who w'ere magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter- 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply mo with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful for a meal, 

H 
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and never was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. I lay down beside my 
friends and was soon fast asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and being 
much troubled about my horse ; neither for him nor myself was there 
a vestige of covering to be found. 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols wlio had been 
sent forward to aacertiihi the truth of a rumour which had reached the 
Coimnander-in-Ohief the previous evening, to the offbol that the city 
had been evacuated, returned with confirmation of the report ; but tlio 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfield's move- 
ment had c.aused the enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had sucocedod in carrying oil all their guns; so that only 
one half of Tantia Topi’s force had really bean dealt with ; the other 
half stiU remained to be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s gi'cat satis- 
faction and my delight, the duty of following them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Bithur, as it was thought lilcely that tho 
Nana's troop.s would retire on tlial place. But as the new.s was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own discretion, and act 
according to circumstances. 

Bor several days I had been trying unsuccessfully to get hold of somn 
Natives upon whom I could rely to bring mo trustworthy informrttion 
as to the enemy’s movements. It is always of tlie utmost iinportarieo 
that a Quartermaster-General on service should have the help of such 
men, and I was now more than ever in need of reliable intelligence. In 
this emergency I applied to Captain Bruce, the ollicor in cliarge of tho 
Intelligence Department whicli liad been estaldishod at Cawnpore for 
the purpose of tracing tho whereabouts of tliose rebels who had taken a 
prominent part in the atrocities. I was at once supplied with a first- 
rate man, Unjur Tiwari by name,* who from that moment until I loft 

* Unjur Tiwari's career was a very romarkahlo one. A sejiciy in tlio 
lat Bengal Native Iiifantiy, ho was at Banda wlion thu Mutiny broke out, 
and during tlie diaturbaiioes at that place ho aided a Euroiiean ulerk and bis 
wife to escape, and sliowod his disinterestedness by ruliisiiig to take a gt)ld 
ring, the only reward they had to oiler him. Hu then joiiind Hiivulock’s 
force, and rendered excellent service .as a spy ; and aUlimigh taken priaoiier 
more than once, and on one occasion tortured, lie never wavered in his loyalty 
to us. Acooinpaiiying Ontr.ani to Lucknow, he volunteered to carry a letter 
to Cawnpore, and after falling into the hands of tho rebels, and l)oing crnolly 
ill-treated by them, he cli'ceted liis escape, and safely deliverod Oiitram’s 
message to Sir Oohn Campbell. Ho then worked for me most faithfully, pro- 
curing information which I could always thoroughly rely upon ; and I was 
much gi-atified when he was rewarded by a grant of Its. .8,000, pre.sciite(l with 
a sword of honour, and invested W'ilh the Order of British India, with tho 
title of Sirdar Bahadur. I was proportionately distressed some years later to 
find that, owing to misrepresentations of enemies when he was serving iii the 
Ouclli Military Police, Unjur Tiwari had been deprived of his iwairis, and 
learning ho was paralyzed and in want, I bof'f'ed Lord Napier to interest 
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India for England in April, 1858, rendered mo most valuable service. 
He was a Bralmiin by caste, and belonged to tlie 1st Native Intanti’y. 
In a few words I explained what I required of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet mo the next day on the Ihio of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset Eujur'Tiwari, true toliis promise, made liis appearance at the 
pwint where the road turns off to Bithur. He told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, but hearing of our approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and was now 
ct a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get across and malm his 
way to Oudh. We had come thirteen miles, and had as man}' more to 
go before we could get to the ferry, and as there was nothing to bo 
gained by anlving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we left our impedi- 
menta, and proceeded by a cross-country road. Presently a couple of 
mounted men bolongmg to the enemy, not perceiving who wo were, 
galloped straight into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him wo learnt that the rebels wore only a short dis- 
tance ahead. We pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river ; crowds were collected on the banks, and boats wero being 
hurriedly laden, some of the guns having already been placed on board. 
Our troops were ordered to advance, but the gi’ound along the river hank 
was treacherous and very heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery 
managed to struggle through, and when the batteries had got to within 
1,000 yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our batteries gal- 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they retm'ncd the fire ; 
after a few rounds the rebels broke and fled. The gromicl was so un- 
favourable for pursuit, being iull of holes and quicksauda, iihat nearly all 
escaped, except a few out up by the Cavalry. Fifteen guns were 
captured, with one shiglo casualty on our side — the General himself — 
who was hit on the foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hurt. 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this little expedition con- 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Commonder-in-Chief had 
already formed of his ability. He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithur and oompleto the destruction of that place, which had been 


himself in the matter, the result being that the brave old man wa.s given a 
yearly pension of Rs. 1,200 for his life. He was alive when I left India, and 
altliongli he resided some distance from the railway he always had himself 
carried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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begun by Havelock in July. We found ilie palace in good order — there 
was little evidence that it had been visited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the troaelioroiis Azi- 
mula Khan, I came across a nmubor of letters, sumo nnoponod, and 
some extremely interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bitliur to search for treasure re- 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnporo, 
where we remained for about ton days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I wont ovoi’ the ground 
where the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on tlio conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Gommancler )io 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difficult po.si- 
tion. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Sir Colin Campbell was obliged to take with him every 
available man,'*' and found it necessary to order Windham to seird all 
reiiiforcemonts after him as soon as they arrived, although it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large force then 
assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnporo as soon as tho 
Comniander-in-Chiof was committed to his dillicult undertaking. Wind- 
ham’s orders wore to improve tho defences of tho entrenchment ; to 
carefully watch the movwuonts of tho C walior army ; and to make as 
much display as possible of tho troops at his command by encamping 
thorn in a conspicuous position outside tiro city ; but lie was not nn any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelled to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrcuohment. Tlio safety of this 
entrenchment was of groat importance, for it oontainod a number of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlike stores, and it covered, 
as abeady shown, the bridge of boats over the Gauges. 

Wmdham loyally carried out his instructions, but ho subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any troops arriving at Gawupore 
after the IJth of November, as he did not feel himselE strong ouough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. Hut even after 
bavmg received this sanction ho twice despatched strong reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening himself considerably in order to give 
Sir Colin all possible help. 

* The garrison loft at Cawnpore eousistod of : 

Four eompanios of the (i-Itli Foot, and .small 

detachments of other regiments dfiO men. 

Sailors <17 men. 

Total 497 

With a hastily organized bnllock battery of four field gims, manned partly by 
Europeans and partly by Sikhs. 
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Windham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
eight guns, the greater part of which were enenmpod as directed, out- 
side the city, close to the junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, while 
the rest were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slow'ly approaching Cawnpore in clotachnjents, with the 
evident intention of .surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shull and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little lass than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if he could manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and ho drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to thi.s plan, which he submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-iu-Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and determined 
to try and arrest the rebels' advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly he broke up his camp, and marched 
six miles along the Kalpi road, on the same day that the G-walior force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the 26th, 
the enemy advanced to Panda Naddi, mthin three miles of AVindham’s 
camp. 

AVindham now found himself in a very critical position. AVith only 
1,200 Infantry* and eight light guns, he was opposed to Tantia Topi 
with an army of 25,000 men and forty gims. He had to choose 
whether he would fight these enormous odds or retire ; he decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful that 
he drove back that portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three guns ; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavah'y, ho 
had perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity. He was followed the 
whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wily Mahratta leader ; he 
pushed on to Cawnpore, and attacked AAbiidham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, having had 315 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage and camp eq^uipage. 

AVindham undoubtedly Paid himself open to censure. His defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-in-Chiof's authority to carry 
out his jilau for surprising the rebels, he would certainly have broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when he decided that circumstances had so changed since Sir Colin's 
orders were given ns to justify him iu disregardmg them, he should 
have noted ou his own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared 

* The force was composed of the 34tli Foot, and portions of the 82iid and 
88th Foot, and 2ud Battalion Eifle Brigade ; with four 9-pmmdei'S, niamied 
partly hy Eoyal and Bengal gunners and partly hy Sikhs ; and four d-pounders, 
maimed by Madras Native .ti-unners. 
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to him boat, instead of applying for sanction to a Commandor far from 
the scone of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was made, as to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction shotild bo given. The inarch which 
Windham made towards the enemy on tho 24th was (|nito as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have boon the surprise movoiueut lie 
eontoinplatod ou tho 17th ; lint while the foruior placed liim in a mo.st 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal tlio 
enemy a decisive blow, tho latter, if successful, would have dosorvod, 
and doubtless would have reeoived, tho highest praise. 


OPIArTER XXVIII. 

Ooii stay at Gawnporo was more prolonged than tho Conmiandor-in- 
Chief intended or wisliod it to be, but want of transport made it im- 
possible for us to move until the carts returned wliich bad gone to 
Allahabad with the ivomcn and cbildron and tho side soldiers. Wo 
were thus delayed until the 23rd December, on which date wo ooin- 
incnood our inarch towards Vatcligarh. 

At Chobipnr, two marches from Oawnpore, whore we spout Christmas 
Day, we were joined by the troops who had boon loft behind at Bithur j 
they had not eucoeoded in discovering any considerable quantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various hinds being the only result of 
their labours. 

Tho Commandor -in-Chiet’s object in moving on Fatohgarh was to 
I'oatorc order throughout the Doab and open conimunioation between 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatoliod on tho 16th, 
with orders to clear the country along the left hank of the Jnmna np 
to Mainpuri, where he was to be joined by Brigadier Seaton with a 
strong column from Delhi, and whence tho united force was to advance 
on Patehgarh. 

Wo reached Gursaliaiganj, where tho road turns off to Patohgarli, 
on the 31st, and here the main body of the army haltod on Now 
Year’s Day, 1868 ; but information having been received that 5,000 
rebels under the Nawab of Favakabad had partly destroyed tho aus- 
pension bridge over tho Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatehgorh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent for- 
ward to repau- the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansiiold and the rest 
of Ilia staff, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to follow later in tho day. Vary soon, however, Hope Grant 
received an urgent message from tlie Chief of the Staff, telling him to 
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push on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
and wore now in strength on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, that the rebels were 
oooupying the village of Khudagauj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pouring a heavy five on Hope’s brigade. Oiir pi(juet.s on the further 
side of the stream had been slrengtliencd by ,a wing of the .'iSrd Foot, 
and a wing of the 93rd Highlanders liad been placed in reserve behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment having lieon 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Ai-lillery had been brought lute action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Immediately on the arrival of tlie main body, three of 
Peel’s guns, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to the further side, and getting under shelter of a convenient 
building, opened fire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in its 
front, about which the enemy were collected in considerable number.?, 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery — a tedious operation, as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place pknlrs had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating horses being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot ; one round shot alone hilled and wounded six 
men of the 8th Foot. Vaughan at last succeeded in sUenoing the gun 
which had troubled us most, and preparations were made fur on attack 
on the village. While we were watching the proceedings, the Inter- 
preter to the Naval Brigade, Henry Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standing close to me, was very badly 
wounded in the leg, and both Sir Colin and Sir Hope were hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without being much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a iniuour got about that the 93i'd 
were to be allowed the honour of delivering the assault on Khudagunj, 
which was highly resented by the BSrd, and they detsnninad that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way. The 63rd was composed of a remarkably fine set of fellows, 
chiefly Irish, and it vvas Mansfield’s own regiment ; wishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Payn,* one of 
the senior officers, in command of the pitpaets. Paynwas a fine dash- 
ing soldier, and a great favmu'ite with the men, who calculated on his 
hacking them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether what 
happened was with or without Payn’s permission, I cannot say, hut 
we were all waiting near the bridge for the attacking party to form, 

* Tire late General Sir IVilliaia Payn, K.O.B, 
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wlien suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the ‘ double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw the 53rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, bnt the 53rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and tTrealhod’a 
troops were instantly pushed on, and llio Cavalry and Horso Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Ivliudaganj, and tho 
roglmeiits moving up to tho attack made a fine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53i'd, while Oreatlicd’s brigade took a Uiio to tho 
left, and as they neared the viUago the rebels hastily limbered up tlieir 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troop.s such as 
does not often occur ; it was instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up behind some sand hills, and gave the word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly loft his li]5s 
before we had started in pursuit of the oncin.y, by this time half a milo 
ahead, the 9th Lanoers leading the way, followed by Younghusband's, 
Gough’s, and Probyn’s sq^uadrons. Wlton within 300 yards of tlio 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we wore in 
their midst. A regular lueldo ensued, ' a number of tlie rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than £i.s many niiuutes. Tho 
General now formed the Cavalry into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the head of his own regiment (the 9th Laiieors), followed up the 
flying foe. I rodo a little to his left with Y'oimghu.sband’s squadron, 
and next to him civmo Tyrrell .Boss, llie doctor.* As we galloped along, 
Younghusband drew my attention willi groat prido to tho admirablo 
manner in n'liich hi.s men kept their dre.ssing. 

Oil the line thundered, overt.aking groups of the enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could be out down, 
or laielt to receive us on their bayonets before discharging their 
muskets. Tho chase continued for nearly five miles, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of tho fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Before, however, this movement could be carried out, wo overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and fired into tho squadron at 
close quarters. I saw Y'ounghusband faU, but I could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment ono of his sowars was in dire peril from 
a sepoy who was attaokmg him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not 

* Tyrrell Ross was well known as a skilful .surgeon, and much esteemed as 
a staunch friend. He had .jiist returned from England, and liad that very 
morning been placed in medical charge of the Cavalry Brigade. Wlion tli'o 
order to mount wa.s given, Ross asked the General where he wished him. to be, 
pointing out tliat lie would not be of much use in the roar if there were a 
tiursuit across country. Hope Grant replied : ‘ Quito so ; I have lieard that 
you are. a good rider and can use your sword. Ride on toy left, and help to 
look after my third squadron.’ This Boss did as well as any Cavalry oliicor 
prnH li« VC finnn 
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helped the man and dieposofl of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off with a standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and fired ; fortunately for me It missed fire, 
and I ea.rriod off the standard.* 

Tyrrell Boss, attracted by a p.arty of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghushaiid, now came up, and, to everyone’s 
groat grief, pronounced the wound to be mortal. From the day that I 
had annexed Younghusbaud’s pony at the siege of Delhi we bad been 
so iiiuoh together, and had become such fast friends, that it was a great 
shock to me to he told that never again would my gallant comrade lead 
the men in whom he took such soldierly pride. f 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to camp, 
where wo found Sir Colin waitmg to welcome ns, and we received quite 
an ovation from our comrades in the Infantry and ArtUlory. We must 
have presented a curious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and wo found the rend strewn with laden carta 
and palauldns, arms. Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small— only 10 meji killed, and 30 men and 2 ofticers wounded. 

The next day the eolumn marched to Fatebgarh, which we found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they liad left the 
bridge over the Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy the 
valimblo gim-carringo factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
charge of Captain H. Legcyt Bruce. | 

Wo remained a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud were the com- 
plaints in camp at the unaccountahle delay. It was the general opinion 
that we ought to move into Kohilkand, and settle that part of the 
country before returning to Lucknow' ; this view was very strongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused hhn of “ indecision, 
dilatoriness, and -wlisting the best of the cold weather " could not have 
known how little ho deserved their censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chiof were not in accord as 

* For these two acts I was awarded the Viotoria Cross. 

f Younghusbaud met with an extraordinavy acoideut during the fight at 
Agi-a. While pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, he fell with his horse into 
a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed hy two of Ids men, also 
mounted. Hopes wore brought, and the bodies were hauled up, when, to the 
aslonislmient of everyone, Younghnshand was found to be alive, and, beyond 
being badly bruised, uninjured. He had fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
position, bis back resting against the side of the well, and ids legs stretohed 
out in front of hint, irhilo Ids horse fell standing and across him. He was 
lima protected from the weight of the other two liorses and their riders, who 
were all killed. 

t Now Major-General H. L. Bruce, O.E. 
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to the order in which the several military operations should bo taken 
in hand ; the latter urged that Rohilkand should be dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather; ho thought that the 
troops would then bo the better for a rest, and that Lucknow could very 
well wait till the following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entirely agree witli him), that, while it was most desirable 
that order .sliould ho restored hi Itohilkaiid, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the North-West 1 ‘rovinces, the pos.session of Lucknow was of 
‘ far greater value.’ ‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘ is upon Oudh 
as it was upon Delhi; Oudh is not only the rallying-plaoe of the fsepoys, 
the place to which they all look, and by the doings in which tlioir own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall ; but it represents a dynasty ; there is a 
king of Oudh “ seeking his own.” ’ Ho pointed out that there was an 
uneasy feeling amongst the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently 
walehing our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that oven in ‘ far- 
off Burma’ news from Lucknow was anxiouslj' looked for. The 
Governor-General laid great stress also upon the advisability of 
employing as soon and as close to their own country as possible the 
troops from Nepal whicli, at Sir Henry Lawrence’s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung BahadiU' (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few years before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and he had 
been able to oouviuco bis people that time alono was required ior us to 
recover completely from the blow which liad l)een dealt us by the 
Mutiny', and that it was therefore to their advantage to side with us. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, however, that it would be liighly 
imprudent to allow tho province immediately adjoining Nepal to 
continue in a state of revolt, and he foil that iioithor Jung Bahadur 
nor his Gurkhas would be satisfied un]e.ss they wore allowed to take an 
active port in the campaign. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Fatehgarh was not altogether without advantage. 
Such a large force being concentrated in the neighbourhood secured the 
safety of the Doab for tho time being, and a.s Eateligarh was equally 
conveniently situated for an advance, either into Rohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of mioorlainty as to tho 
dii'eotion of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to be our first objective, 
and Sir Colin at once communicated with Outram and Napier as to the 
best means of conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to talce 
the division across the Ganges, the Chief went to Allahabad, the 
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temporary Head- Quarters of the supreme Govormnent, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor-General. 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on tlie 8th February roaohod 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, the 88tli Foot and the 79th Iliglihinders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detailing the rcgiinents, staff, and Commaiiders who were to take 
part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.'* Hope Grant, who had been made a 
Major-General for tlio ‘Eolief of Lucknow,’ was appointed to the 
command of the Cavalry division, and I remained with him as 
D.A.Q.M.G. 

Eumours had been flying about that the Nana was somewhere in the 
neighboui'hood, but ‘Wolf!’ had been cried so often with rcgai’d to 
him, that but little notice was taken of the reports, until my faithful 
spy, Unjur Tiwari, brought me intelligence that the miscreant really 
was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, W'e were told, had fled precipitately before day- 
brealc. We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lncloiow, cleaving the country as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the 28rd we 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Caw'npore and 
Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them- 
selves. Our advance guard having been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, whOe Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could mo.st 
advantageously be attacked. We found the town enclosed by a high 


* Tlie Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, coni- 
inandod re.speotively by Oulruni, Lugard, and Walpole. Tliis was exclusive 
of Franks’s column, which joined at Lucknow and made a fourth division. The 
Artillery was ]daeed under Arohd.alo M'ilaon. and the Engineers under Robert 
Napier. Sir Colin's selection of Commanders caused considerable heart- 
burnings, especially amongst the senior ollicers who had been sent out from 
England for the purpose of being employed in the field. But, as the Chief 
explained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the 
greatest care, it having been foimd that ‘ an officer iinoxpeneiiced in war in 
India cannot act for himself ... it is quite impossible for him to he able to 
weigh the value of intelligence ... lie cannot judge what are the resource.s 
of the country, and he is totally unable to make on estimate for himself of the 
resistance the enemy opposed to him is likely to offer.’ Sir Colin wound up 
bis letter as follows : ‘ I do not wish to imdervaluB the merits of General or 
other officers lately arrived from England, but merely to indicate to your 
Pioyal Highness the difficultie.s against wliioli they have to contend, What 
is more, the state of things at present does not permit of trusting anything to 
chance, or allowing new-comers to learn, except under the command of otliers.' 
— ShadwoH’s ‘ Life of Lord Clyde.’ 
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loop-holed wall with circular bastions at the four oornors and at regular 
intervals along the sides, the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while the gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Largo bodies 
oi the enemy's Cavalry hovered about our reconnoitring party, only to 
retire as wo advanced, apparently not liking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9th Lancor.s, who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant deckled to breach the north- 
west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the Infantry could keep 
down the five of the enemy’s sharpshooters, and the heavy guns would 
be in a measure protected wlide the walls wore being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and the 
fiSrd Itogiment, having been selected for the honour of leading the 
assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of Bneouragement to the men, and their Colonel (English) 
replied on their behalf that they might be depended upon to do their 
duly. The signal was given ; tlio Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Tinner, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by their lire the .'ibrd marched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, they dashed 
through the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the light company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post- Captain 
of the Boyal Navy, who, being nneuiployod, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s eaiupaigii in India ' was liltc.'*’ There was a good deal of 
hnncl-to-hand lighting, and tho enemy lost about COO men, those who 
tried to escape being cut down by the Cavalry outside the walls. We 
took about tho same number of prisonens, but as none of these wore 
soldiers, and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against ns, 
tho General, as innoh to then astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to be set free. Oui- losses were small. 

Next day wo halted while tho walls were being destroyed and the 
place rendered mdefen.siblc. As I was superintending the worlc of 
destruction, the horrors of war were once more brought very forcibly 
before me by the appearance of an infirm old man, who besought me 
to spare his house, saying : ‘ Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons ; three of them lie there ’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies) ; 
‘ where the other two are, God only knows. I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing loft for me but to die.' Of course 
I took care that bis house and piroporty were left untouched. 

On the 25tb February we marched to llohan, a picturesquely situated 
village on the bank of the Sai Naddi, which stream we crossed the next 
day and encamped on a fine grassy plain, there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Luolmow. 

The lata Captain Oliver Jones, who published his e.xporioiioe,s luidor that 
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■Wliile wo were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
cmions adventure. During a morning’s rido my greyhound put up a 
iiilghai* so close to ua that Watson, aiming a blow at him with his 
sword, gashed his quarter. Oft' he started, and wo after him at full 
speed ; the cha.se continued for some miles without our getting much 
nearer, when, all at once, we heheld moving towards u.s from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavahy. Wo were in an awkward posi- 
tion ; our horses were very nearly dead boat, and wo could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. We pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very quietly at first, that oiir horses might recover tlieir breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then wo looked back to see whether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last wo distiiietly saw lliem open out and 
make as if to charge down upon us. We thought our last hour was 
come. We bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do his 
best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lol 
as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen vanished, as though the 
ground had opened and swallowed them ; there was nothing to bo seen 
but the open plain, whore a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly beliovc om‘ eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what wo had seen was simply a imrage, hut so like reality 
that anyone must have been deceived. Our relief, on becoming con- 
vinced that we had been scared bj' a phantom enemy, was considerable; 
but the apparition had the good efl’eot of making us realize the folly of 
having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far .away from our camp 
without escort of any Idnd in nu enemy’s country, and we determined 
not to ri.sk it again, f 

While we wore occupied in clearing the country to the north of the 
Cawnpore-Lucknow road, the m.aiii body of the army, w'ilh the siege- 
train, Engineer pork. Naval Brigade, J ammunition, and stores of all 
kinds, had gradually been collecting at Bhantira, to which place we 
wore ordered to proceed on tho l.st March. Wo had a trouble.soine 
march across eoniitry, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp until 
close on midnight. Tliere was much difficulty in getting the guns 
through the muddy nullas and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of tho clexihants the task could hardly have been accom- 
plished. It was most curious and interesting to see how these sagacious 
creatures watched, for and seized the moment ivhen their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep mclines ; they waited till the 

* Literally ‘ blue cow,’ one of the bovine antelopes. 

i' A fnw days afterwards, when we were .some miles from the scone of oiir 
adventure, I was awakened one inontiiig by the greyhound licking my face ; 
she liad cleverly found me out in the midst of a Large crowded camp. 

t Peel had 'changed Ids 24-pouiKlers for the more powerfid 6-l-poimdcr,s 
belonging to H.M.S. Shanruni. 
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horses tlragging the gun eoulcl do no more and were coming to a stand- 
atill, when one of them would place his forehead against the muzzle 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the niorning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grunt taking command of the Cavahy division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, wo boro to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram’s Engineers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for tho siege, and preparing spars and empty casks 
for bridging the Gumti. As we approached tho Mahoinedbagh we 
came under the fire of some of tho enemy’s guns placed in a grove of 
trees ; hut no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leaving a gun in our hands. Wo moved on to 
the Lillcusha, which we found unoccupied. Tho park had been greatly 
disfigured since our last visit, most of tho fme.st trees having been cut 
down. 

My General was now placed in charge of tho piquets, a position 
for w'hich he was admirably fitted and in which he delighted. I-Ie 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long houi's in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
I invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons he gave mo in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets vvitli lieavy guns were placed in and around the Dil- 
kusha, as well as in the Mahomodbagh. Tho main body of the army 
was encamped to tho roar of the Dilkiisha, its right almost on the 
Gumti, wliile its left stretched for two miles in the direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, spent tho night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 3rd soma of the troops left at Bhantira came into camp, and 
on the 5th General Franks arrived. His division, together with the 
Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief's disposal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in ciroum- 
ferenoe, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for tlu'oe months and a 
half had worked inces.santly at strengthening the defences, which oon- 


’ Naval Brigade ... ... ... ... dSl 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 1,71.5 

' Engineers ... ... ... ,,, 805 

Cavalry ... ... ... ... 3,169 

Iiifautry ... ... ... ... ia,498 

Franks’s Division ... ... ... 2,880 

Nepalese Ooutuigent .. ... ... 9,000 


30,688 
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sisted of three lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge to 
the Gumti, and in depth from the canal to the ICaisarbagh. 

In Napier's carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin decided to adopt, 
it w'aa shown that the attack should be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, 
which the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the gi-eatest import- 
ance ; more than all, wo knew the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
bo aoooinpamed by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences.* 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gumti for this purpose, and 
the movement, being entirely Buccessful, matcrialiy aided in the capture 
of the city. The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a little below the Dillmsha. The^’ were completed by midnight on the 
0th March, and before day broke the troops detailed for this service 
had crossed over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Lucknow,’ had been maintaining 
his high reputation by keeping Iho enemy in check before the Alam- 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was light wo moved away from the river to- 
be out of reaelt of the Mortiniire guns, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in. vie-w of the enemy; the Artillery of the advance 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon wliich the 
rebels broke and fled. The Baj’s pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very little result, the ground being intersected with nuUas, 
and the enemy opening upon them with heavy guns, they had to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to bo aljaudoiied. 

About noon we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope Grant took 
special oaro that day to ace the piquets were well placed, for the rebels 
were in great numbers, and wo were surrounded by ravines and wooded 
enclosures. It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground ; but the ne-xt 
morning proved how right ho was to leave nothing to chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in that the 
enemy were advanciag in force, and directly afterwards half a dozen 

*_Kii,ye, in his ‘History of the Indian Mutiny,’ gives the credit for 
originating tins moyonieiit to the Coramandcr-in-Cliicf himself ; but the 
present Lord Napier of Miigdala has letters in his possession wliieli oloarly 
prove that the idea was his father’s, and there is a passage in General Portei-’s 
‘ History of the Eoynl Engineers,’ vol. ii., p. 476, written after he bad read 
Napier’s letters to Sir Colin Campbell, which leaves no room for doubt as to 
my version belli" the correct one. 
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round shot were sent into our camp ; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horso Artillery and Cavalry to 
our right flank, whore the mutineers wore collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to got entangled 
in the suburbs until heavy guns had arrived. The piquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, affording another opportunity lor a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 

AU that clay and the next I accompanied my General in his recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of the ground near the 
Gumti, in order to deteriume where the licavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilade the enemy’s first line of dotences 
along the bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8 tli, w’o found Sir Colin Campbell and 
Mansfield with him, arranging for a joint attack the following day ; 
after their consultation w.as over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for the battery. It was a slightly elevated 
piece of ground about half a mile uorlh of tlio Kol;rol nulla, fairly eou- 
csaled by a bend of tlio river ; but before it could bo made use of it was 
oonsidored necessary to clear the rebels out of tlie position they wore 
occupying between the nulla and the iron bridge, tlie key to tvliich was 
the Chakar Kothi, and Outram was directed to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the 1st Hengal 
Fusiliers, were sent forward to within 000 yards of the ouomj'. The 
troops then moved off in tw'o parties, that on the right being com- 
manded by Hope Grant. We marched aloirg tbs Fyzabad road, the 
two Eiflo Brigade, battalions loading the way in skirmishing order, with 
the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels retired as we advanced, 
and Walpole, eommanding one of our brigades, by wliooling to his left 
oil reaching the opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade 
their position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress. 

When I liad delivered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay with him until the capture of the Chakar Kothi 
(which he was just about to attempt) should be accomplished, that I 
might then convey to Hopo Grant his orders as to what further action 
would he required of liim ; meanwhile Outram sent a messenger to toll 
my General what ho was about to do, in view of his co-operating on 
the right.* 


23it 1 Roval Fusilinv.s, 7S)tli 

Orir*? T 3rd battalions of the Rillo Hii^atio, Ist lioiiifal Fnailiera, 

Vfm.oo'olui vT’ Keiminiigt-on’s and ^iacldmioii’s troops of 

J Mirldletou’s Field Batteries, and some Ilcar'v 

Onards, Oth Lancere, 2ncl Piuiiab Cavalry, and Watson’h 
and bandford s squadrons of the 1st and 5th Piiniab Cavalry. 
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The Chalcar Kothi waa altaeked and taken , and the enemy, appar- 
ently liaving lost heart, fled precipitately. One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliei's’ eolonrs was placed on tho top of this threo-storied building 
liy^ Ensign Jervi.s to show the Conunander-in-Chief that it was in our 
possession, and that tho time had come for him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defeneo.s. Wo then continued our advance to the river, 
where the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grraut. 

It was now only ‘2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to place the 
heavy guns in position boforo dark. Major Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outram’a Coinmaudiug Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when lie thought he porcoivod that the enemy had abandoned their 
first line, but he could not he quite sm’e. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain ■whether this was the case, as the Infantry of 
Hope's brigade, wliich had attacked and driven the rebels out of 'the 
Martinibro, could be seen preparing to assault the works at tho other 
side of tho river. A discussion ensued as to how this knowledge could 
bo obtained, and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Eirsiliens, named 
Butler,t offered to swim across tho Gumti, and, if he found tho enemy 
had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
suooessfully accomjilished by the plucky young volunteer ; he found 
the enemy had retired, and, on giving the information to Hope, th^ 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall tho -whole of tlie enoiuy’s first 
line was in our possession — a success -which had been achieved -with 
but slight loss to us, tho chief casualty during tlie day being William 
Peel, the gaUant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded wliile in command of a battery near the DiHcnsha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outrani’s camp -was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and batteries wore constructed from which fire could be pom'ed 
on the me.SR-housG and the Ilaisai-bagh. For tho protection of these 
works, and to prevent an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry hetweon the river and the yitapnr road, our reconnaissance 
extending beyond the old cautonniont. We had several little fights, in 
one of which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
succeeded Younghusband in command of the Cth Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, -was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of tho 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the enemy’s second lino of defence ; at the same time Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river -with the object of securing 
the approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad road, about 
half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
in a mosqire, with orders to entrench themselves and hold tho post, 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Lothian Nicliolson, K.C.B. 

t No-vv Colonel Thomas B-atler, V.O. 


If I 
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while ho piiahod on to thn hIoiio liridf'o iibout a iiiilo away. OuLrain’s 
advance waa covoi'od by Ilopo Griint’H llorao Aiiillory uud Cavalry, 
hut wo had to keep at Homo dialauoo away to the right, in order to 
avoid houHos and walled onclosuroH. Hoon aftor oroasing the Kitapur 
road wo hoard guna to uurlcft, uud ))rocooding at u amavt trot, oamo up 
with Outram juat aa ho wua uhoiifc to uttucli: u largo body of the robola, 
who, lindin" IhumHulvus in un awkward position, with tlio river in their 
roar and their retreat hy tho iron bridge cut off, inado but a fcoblo 
roHiatanoo before they broko aiid fled. Sumo fow oscapod by tho stono 
bridge, but the greater numbor, including the whole of tho mutinouH 
l.'ith Irregular Cavalry, luado for tho old oanloninont. Wo piirauod 
with our Cavalry, and very tow of thorn got away. A couple of gunw 
and a quantity of plunder woro loft bohind by tho oneiny, who 
evidontly had not oxpoelod no and were quite iniproparod for our 
attack. Outroni pushed on to tho stono bridge, but linding he was 
losing men from tho lire pourod upon ns by llio robols from tho oppoHito 
side of the river, ho Ml back to tho mosquo where ho had loft tho' 
Fusiliers. 

I'hat aftornoon, as thoro was nothing particular for the Cavalry tm 
do, tho GoJioral, Anson, and I rodo aemss tlio river io mio how nmtUim 
were progroasing on tlio loft of tho attack. Wo readied tho Jlcad- 
Quartera camp just as Sir Colin was about to rocoivo a visit of oore- 
mony from the Nopaloso Gonoral, tho fiunous Jung Balmdur. Onr old 
Chief, in honour of tho occasion, had dol'fnd his usual \vorkmaii-likO' 
costuirio, aiul woro Gonoral’a fnll-drass iinitoriu, but liu was quite 
thrown into tho shade by tho splondonr of tho Gurkha I’l'iiioo, who wasi 
most gorgeously attired, with inngnilicont jowols in his turban, round 
his nock, and on his coal. 

I looked at Jung llahadur with no siiiall intorost, for his doods of 
daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably tho bravost race* 
of men in tho world, and tho fact that a high-born Hindu, such ns lie 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far rison superior to casto projudioo 
as to cross tho soa and visit England, provod him to bo a man of 
unusually strong and indepondont mind. Ho was aliout fivo foot 
eight inches high — tall for a Gurkha — with a woll-knil, wiry figuro, a 
keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, dotorminod mouth — in ovory rospocit 
a typioal, •well-bred Nopaloso. Tho interviow did not last long, for Bir 
Colin disliked ceremonial, and, shortly aftor tho Nopaloso I’rinco had 
taken his seat, nows was brought in that tho assault on tho .Begum 
Kothi had been sucoossfully complotcd, upon wliicli Sir Colin made tho 
necessity for attending to businoBs an excuso for taking leave of bis 
distinguished visitor, and tho interview camo to an ond, 

I thon obtained leave to go to tho soono of tho rocont fight, and, 
galloping aoross the canal by the bridge near Banks’s house, soon 
fo-und myself at the Bogum Kothi. There I was oblif'od to dismount, 
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for even 011 foot, it was a cliilienlt matter to scramble over the breach. 
The pl.-ioo was most formidable, and it was a iiiarvol tliat it had Ijoen 
taken with comparatively so litUo loss on onr side. The bodies of a 
number of Tlighlandora and I’lmjabis woro lyin^' about, and a good 
many wounded ihcn wore being attondod to, but our casualties were 
nothing in proportion to tho.so of the onemy, (100 or 700 of whom were 
biu'ied the next tlay in tlio ditch they had themsolves dug for their own 
protection. A very determined stand had boon made by the sopoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. Tliero woro 
m.any tales of liair-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hodson should have boon one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
carried to Banks’s liouso, and to the inquiry 1 made on my way back 
to camp, as to his condition, tho answer was, ‘ Little, if any, hope.' 

A great stride in tho advance had boon made on this day. Outram 
had accompli.slied all that was expected of him, and he was now busy 
constructing additional batteries for tlio bombardment of tho Kaisar- 
bagh; while Lugard,* from his newly-acquired po.sition at the Bognin 
Kothi, was also able to bring fii’e to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 12th). As a soldier, I had a very 
great admiration for him, and, in common with the whole army, I 
niournod Ids curly doatli.f 

On tho Kith I/Ugard's division was relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jmig Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eager for the fray, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Gliarbagh bridge. On our side of tho river 
nothing of importance occurred. 

* Now Cienoral the flight Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, G.C.B. 

t It wn.s ourreiil in canqi, and tho story has often been repeated, that 
Hodson wins killed in the act of Inoliiig. 'This certainly wa.s not tlio case, 
liodson was .sitting with Donald Stewart in the Ilciul-Quarters canqi, when 
iliu sigual-gun annonncod tlmt tlie allack on tho Begum Kothi wu.s about to 
take jilaoo. Hodson inimcdiately mounted bis horse, and rode oil' in tho 
direolion of the city. Stewart, who hud been ordered by the Coniniander-in- 
Ohiot'to accompany the troops, and .send an early re,port to bis Rxcolloney of 
the result of the assault, bad his horse ready, and followed Hodson so olo.sely 
that bo kept him in sight until within a short distance of the lighting, wlioii 
Stewart stopped to speak to the o/ficer in charge of Teel’s guns, wbicb bad 
been covering the advance of tho troops. This delayed Stewart for a few 
niiuutos only, and ns ho rode into tho oniirt-yard of the ]ialnco a Highland 
soldier handed him a pistol, saying, ‘This is your pistol, sir ; hut I thought 
you were carried an ay mortally wounded a short time ago !' Stewart at once 
conjectured that the man had mistaken luni for Hodson. In face they were 
not nmcli alike, hut both were tall, well made and fair, and Native soldiers 
bud frequently sainted one for the other. It is clear from lliis ucoount that 
Hod.snn could not have been looting, as lie was wounded almost as soon as ho 
reached tho palaoo. 


1 f)_‘> 
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Tlu) captin'uol' tlm riiiiiMil)iirii(ii moscpii' KiluaUnl helwofii (ho Bogniii 
KoH\i luid Iho Kn,imu'l).igli) win iiccdiiiiilislioil curly iioxt imiriiing. Tho 
ussiuill Win led liy I'li’inycr’K Kiklw !i.iid ii dclimliiiiciil, of lilui lOlli Foot, 
HUjiporlod liy tlio romiiiiidcv of Uiiili rogimciit mid Uin UOfch Light 
liifuidfi’y. After ii, fihort Imt very kcvci'c Htriigglc, the enemy wtiro 
foreed to retire, mid were ho eloHely purHiiod tliiit the Hloniiiiig party 
Kuddenly found tlieiUHcdvcH in Jiliuildiiig iiiuiiodiidely ON'erlooking tlio 
liiuaarliiigh. 

It hiid not boon intended to iidviimie. Unit day lii'youd the liuainbara, 
but, rceogniziiig the advantage, of tlio iioHition tliuH gained, and tbo 
demoralized eoiiditiim of tlio rol)(dn, k'rankH wiaely ileterniined to follow 
up his HUcooRH. JteinforconieiitB were Inirried fnrward, tUo troops 
ludding tlio Hikaudarbagh and the Khali Najaf wore ordori'd to net in 
eoncort, and before iiighlfnll tlio luuHarliagli, the nioRsdienKO, and the 
mimei'ons ImildingH siluatod botwoon tlioHci plaoen and the llcsidoncy, 
were in our poHReHMion. 

IJy muaufi of tlio field tol(igTa])li, Outraiu was kept aoonrately 
iiifurnied an to the luovciiionlH of Franks’s division, and lio could have 
airorded it valualilo aasiHlaiice had lio bocn allowed to cross tho Guinti 
with hia throo brigades of Infantry. Oiitivun, wdtli his soldierly 
iusliuot, felt that tills was tho proper course to purmio ; but in reply to 
his I’oipiost to bo allowed to pnsli over tbo rivia’ liy tho iron bridge, ho 
rocoivod from tho Cummaiider-in-('liioE tlirmigh Mauslield tho un- 
accountably Htrange order tliat lie imi.st not attempt it, if it would 
onlail his losing ‘a .single man,’ Thus a g'rand opiHirtuiiily was lost, 
Tho bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, hut with llie uiimermis guns 
which Outrain could have brought to boar upon its del'oiulers its 
passa^'O oould liavu boon foroed witliout Horious lo,ss ; lliu enoiny’s 
retroirt would have boon cut oil, and Franks’s viotory would have boon 
rondorod oomiiloto, which it certainly was not, owing to Outnua’a 
hands having boon so ofCootually lied. 

Lucknow was practically in our hands on tliu ovcaiiiig of llio 14th 
March, but tho rubols oscapod. with comparatively slight punishiiiont, 
and tho campaign, which should liavo tlion oomo to an end, was 
protraetod for noiniy a year by tlio fugitivos siu'cading tliemsclvoH over 
Oudh, and occupying forts and other strong iiositioiis, from which they 
wore able to oll’cr rosisliincu to our troops until towards iho end of 
May, 1859, thus causing iho noudloss loss of tbnusuiulH of llrltiHli 
soldiora.'*'' Bir Colin saw his mistako when too Into. ’I’lic next day 
orders woro issued for tlio Otivahy to follow up tlio mutiiioors, who 
wore understood to have fled in a norllierly direction. Ono brigade 
under Cainpboll (the Colonel of tho Bays) was dirocLcil to proceed to 

111 tbo mouth of May, 1858, alone, not less than a tliimsiiiiil llritisb 
soldicra died of .simsiroko, faligiio and disease, and about a liimdrcd were 
Wll-1 in (ifit.rnii 
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Sanflila, iiiiil annlhor, imdor Hope Gmut, towiii'ds Sitiipui'. But the 
enemy was not soou by oilhor. As usual, they had scattered them- 
aelvoH over the couutry and oiitiroly disappeared, and many of tlio 
rebtjls who still ruiuaincd in the city seized the opportunity of the 
Cavalry being absent to got away. 

Outram’s ooinmaud on llio loft ha.nk of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his coiuploting the occupation of the city. 
Accordingly, on the 16th, ho iidvaiicod from Iho Kaiaarbagh with 
Douglas’s brigade’*' and Middleton's battoiy, supported by the 20th 
Foot and Brasyor’s Sikhs, and oooupiccl iu quick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the Rosidoiicy, tlio Maohi llhawan, and the groat 
Imambara, thus taking in reverse the dofeiicos which had been thrown 
up by the enemy for tho protection of the two bridgCH. As Outram 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across tho stone bridge towards 
i’yzabad, and some through tho city towards the Miisal)agli, They 
made two attacks to cover their rotircineut, one on "Wkilpolo's piquets, 
which Giiahled a largo nuiuher (20,000 it was said) to get away in the 
Dyzabad direction, and another on tho Alaruiwgli, whicli was much 
more serious, for tho garrison had been reduced to le js than a tliousand 
men, and the rebels’ force was ooiisiderablo, consioting of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked with groat dotnrinination, and 
fonglit for four hours and a lialf before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s pai’t to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they could have been so usefully 
employed on the outskirts of tho city. This was also appreciated when 
too late, and both brigades were ordered to return, which they did on 
tho 17th. Even then tho Cavalry wore not made fuU use of, for instead 
of both brigades being collected on tho Lucknow bank of the river, 
which was now tho .solo line of retreat loft open to tlio enemy (the 
bridges huing iu our possossion), one only (CuiupbcH’H) was sent there 
Hope Grant being diroolial to take up his old position uii tho opposite 
side of tho Guiuti, from which we had the mortification of watching 
tho rebels streaming into tho open onuutry from the Musabagh, without 
tho smallosl attempt being made by Campbell to stop cr pursue them. 
His brigade liad been placed on tho enemy’s lino of retreat on puiqro.se 
to iiiteroopt them, but ho completely failed to do what was espeetod of 
him. Wo, on our side, could do nothing, for an unfordable river flowed 
between us and the escaping mutinoors. f 

Cmisistiiig (if tlio 23i'd Fusiliers, 79tli riiglilaudurs, aud 1st Bengal 
Fu.silinr.s. 

■|' Oaplaiii Walo, a gallant enircr ’vvlio coiiiniauilcd a newly raised corps of 
Hildi Oaviilry, lout liL life on this noeasinn. Hu persinuh'il Canqiliiill to let 
liim follow iqi the uiieiiiy, and wa.s shot dead iu a cliaigo. His nun licliaved 
extronioly well, and owi of tlioni, by iiaiiio (iailda Hing, saved tlio life of tho 
lalo Sir Koliurt Sandeinan, wlio nins a subaltern in tlio vcninent. Tho same 
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Tliei'o wiiH ono more in Tnifliiiow. Tlio Monlvio''*' ol 
(w)io from tlio ilrst ivfin ono of Dio primiinont loiulniv of tlui robellioii) 
had rotnvnod al tlio lu'iul of ii considoriiblo forou, anil liiul plaood Miu- 
Holf ill a tdi'onyly-fortihod poNition in tliu vory (‘.ouU’o of flu; oity. It 
wan not without a buw'I'o Htruj^glo that liu waH diHlodj^isd i;y the; Oiird 
liighlandtu'H and 4th Punjai) Infauiry undor Lngiird. 'J’ho liruiit of 
tho fighting foil upon tlio laHt-niuncd I'egimont, the gallant (‘oiuniandcr 
(Wildo) of which, and liis Bccond in coiiunand.i' woro Hovoroly wounded. 
The Moulvio niado liis oBcapo, but liis foDowur.s wovo piireiiod, and 
many of thoin wore cut up, Tliua at last tho, city waa olciircd of robola, 
and wo were oiieo more inaators in Lucknow. 

On tho 22nd March Hope Grant was ordered to proceed to Knrsi, a 
small town about twonty-livo luilcs oil botwoon the Bilapur and 
k’yzabad roads, reported to bo occupied in forco by the tmouiy. 

Wo started at midnight with a brigado of Infantry, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Hoi'so Artillery, and eight heavy guns and inortiirh. Wo 
wore dolayod some hours by the heavy guns and their escort (tho 5Brd 
Foot) taking a wrong turn whon leaving tlio city, which rosulted in tho 
enemy boing warned of our approach in tinio to clear out before wo 
arrived. 

On hoiu'iiig they had gone, llopio Grant pushed on with tlio luonntod 
portion of tho forco, and wo soon canio in sight of tho ononiy in full 
retreat, 'i’lio Cavalry, coinmaiidod liy Captain Lvown(>,;|; was ordered 
to pursue. It coiusistod of lirowno’n own regiinont (the 2iiil Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry under Captain Cossorat, 
and tiu'oo Horse Artillory guns. At the ond of two miles, Lrowuo 
ctitno upon a liody ol the inutiuoorB formed up on an open plain. Tho 


man, two yoar,<! later, saved the lute Kir diaries Maegregor’s life during the 
Uliina war, and wboii I was Coimnander-in-Oliief hi India I had tlio ])leasuro 
of apjioiiitiug Ivini to Im niy Native Aido-de-Caiap. (iriuida King, wlui lues 
now the rank of Captain and the title of Sirdar liahatlur, retired last yiiiir 
with a haudsomo pension and a Bni.all grant of land. 

* A Maboniodnii Priest. 

t Now General Cookiiurn Hood, 0. Ik 

:1; Now General Sir Sanuiel llrewnc, V.O., (J.O, Ii. Tliis iiii|iuliu’ and 
gallant oflicor, well known to 'every NiiUvn in iTpjuir India as ‘Mam liriln 
Sahih,' and to tho olUeers of the wbole ol Tier Majo.sty’s army us till' inventor 
of tbo sword-bolt iiriivor.saHy adopted on servii'e, dtstingntsbiid liim.siill'gj’i'ally 
in the autumn of 1808, W'ilk 2:10 .sabres of his own rogimiinL and ii.'iO Nathsi 
Iiifnntry, bo attacked a ]«irty of robots who had tiikoii up a iiositum at Nuria, 
a village at tlio edge of Uio Q’orai, alioiit ton iniliw i'nnn PilibJiU. Bmwiio 
managed to got to the rear of the enemy without lioing diBcovore.rl ; a Imnd-to- 
liaud light then ensued, in whioh lio got two auvero wounds— ime. on tho knee, 
from whioh lie nearly bled to death, tho other on Die left shiiiikim', cutting 
right through tlic arm. Tho eueniy wore eoinplelely nnitwl, and lied, leaving 
llioir four guns and 300 dead on the gi'ouiid. Browne was desorvodly ruivarilod 
wi'-t tlio V C 
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Cavalry charged Ihroiigli them three times, each time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing M.acdannoll (the Adjutant of the 2ud 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wounding Cosserat, I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant just in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of those two officers, and deplorable as we felt their loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued ; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 2-tlh we retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, wliere we buried poor Macdonnoll. On the 
25th we crossed the Gumti, and pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Luoknow was now completely in our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the soientifio manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on under the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, 
Eobert Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use whioli Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during the siege amounted to only 10 British officers, 
8 Native otfioor.s, and 108 men killed; 51 British oifleers, 4 Native 
offionrs, and 540 men wounded, while 13 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Luoknow, though not of such supreme importance in 
its eonsoquonoos as the taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now hopeless. It is true than Jhansi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Eohilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to bo conquered, but there was no very 
important city in the hands of the enemy, and the subjugation of the 
country was felt to be merely a matter of time. Sir Hugh Eose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before .Tlmnsi, columns of our troops 
wore traversing the country in every direction, and the British Army 
had boon so largely increased that, on the Ist of April, 1868, there were 
90,000 British soldiers in India, besides a largo body of reliable Native 
troops, some of whom, although hurriedly raised, had already shown 
that they wore capable of doing good service — a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

Ii’ot some time I had been feeling the ill offoots of exposure to the 
climate and hard work, and the doctor, Campbell Browne, had been 
urging mo to go on the sick-list ; that, of course, was out of the ques- 
tion until Luoknow had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in 
Browne’s liauds, hoping that a change to tho Hills was all that was 
iieodod to set mo up ; but the doctors insisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to me to have to leave while there was still work to 
be done, but I had less hesitation than I should have had if most of my 
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own iiiniicK'iiiito ti'iendrt had iiol iilraady Hiivoml had boon 

killnd, olhuvH had loft aiek or wimiulod ; WhUsoii liad fj'ono to Lalioi'c, 
hiiHily onga"cd in riiiainft a i‘o(dniojit ot ('.avalry I’rnhyii wao on hia 
way homo, invalul(id ; IIokI' Cionfjh had f^ono to Iho J lilla to I'uoovor 
from Ilia wouiula; and Noniiaii and titowai'fc woni about to kayo 
TjucIciiow with Army Jload-tJnartoir,. 

(In the lat Ain-vl, llio ai'c.th imuuovaiiry of luy arrival in India., T mado 
over my nfllcLi to ^VolR('l('y, who Kiicoordod in(! an licjnity-Asaiatant 
(.vluartoriiiaHtor-Cionaral on F[i)|io (Irant's ataft', and towards the iniddlo 
of tho mouth I loft hutdiiiow. 

'J'ho (loiiunaiidor-in-dhifif was most kind ami roinpliinontavy when 
I took leave of him, and told mo that, in coiisidortiitiou of my services, 
ho would bestow nixni mo tho first pormancut vacancy in tho (iuartor- 
maslor-flmiovarH i)iii>ai'tm('iit, and that hointendod to roeommond that 
1 should bo Hiven tho rank of Jlrovot Major so wniniw I should' bo 
qualifioil by hoconuuf; a rotfimcntal ('■aptain. L was, of conrso, iiuich 
Rratifind by Ids approeiativo words and kindly manner ; Init tlio brovot 
Soomod a lonp; way oil', for 1 had only boon a hirst Lioidnnant tor loss 
than a year, and Ihoro were nioro than ainmdred olUccrs in tho Bengal 
Artillury soiuor to mo in that rank ! 

1 mavehed to (biwaporo with Army ITnad-Qiiarters. Sir 'William 
Tool, who -was slowly rceovoring from Ids womul, was of tho party. 
Wo roiniluid (lawiiporo on tlio 17th, and llie no,\t day! said good-hyo 
to my frionds on tho hhiof's staff. I’eol and I diuod togothor on tlio 
'Ultli, when to all appearaiioon ho was porfootly well, hut on , going into 
Ills room till) uo.vt morning I found ho was in a higli fever, and had 
Homo suspicions looking sinds ahont his faeo. 1 wont off at onco in 
wiiireh of a doctor, and soon rotnrnoil with one of tlio luirgnoiis of tlio 
htlr Fimiliors, who, to my horror— -for i luwl ohsurvod that Tool was 
nervous about liiiusolf— o-vclaimcd with brutal fi'anknoas tho ninnient 
ho eutcrod tho room, ‘ 'Yon have got Bumll-po.x.' It was only too true, 
On being eonviuced that this was tho caso, 1 went to tho chaplain, tho 
Bov. Thomas Mnoro, and told him of I'oel's condition, 'Without an 
instant’s hesitation, ho doeidod tho invalid must eomo to Ins houso to 
bo taken caro of. That aftonioou 1 had tlio poor fellow carried ovei-, 
and there I loft him in tho kind hands of Mrs; Moore, l,bc)wn/ 7 v’,s wife, 
who had, as a .special caso, boon allowed to acooinjmny ber luisband to 
Cawnpore. Pol’I died on the 'i7tli. On the 4t]i May I embarked at 
Calcutta in tlio P. and O. stcamor Nithin, wililuiiit, alas 1 tho friend 
wliOHo pleasant oompauionship I bad lioiiwl to havo oiijuyud on tho 
vbyago. 

* Thu pro.iciit ISlli houi'al hiiucevs. 
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OnAl'TEU XXX. 

‘ WiiAT l)roufilit iibout Ihn Mutiny?’ and ‘ Th there any olianco of a 
KimiliU' ri«inf! twenn'inK aKain V’ aro (jnestions Avliic.h iiro constantly 
boinf;' put to 1110 ; 1 will now ondoavoiir to answer thoin, though it ia 
not a very easy taalc — for 1 feel that luy boolc will bo rendered more 
intorcstinjf and eoinpleto to many if f ondoavoiir to give them aoino 
idea of thn eiremuataneoa whieh, in my opinion, led to that eahunitous 
criaiii in tho liistory of our rule in India, and tlum try to allow bow I 
think n rcpnlition nf moh a di,sn.stc)r may bo, it bo guarded against. 

'riiii causes which brought about tbo Mutiny wero so various, and 
some of tlieiu of surih long standing, that it is diflioult to point them 
out as eoiH'isely a, a T could wish ; but I will bo as biiot as possible. 

During the lirst years of our sutiroiuacy in India, Hindus and 
Malunuodans aliko woro disposod to acipiiosco in our rule— tho lilcssings 
of rest and peace attor a long roign of strife and muirohy woro too real 
not to bo appreciated; but as timo wont by, a now generation sprang 
up by whom past niisorios woro forgotten, and those who had real 
griovanooH, or those who wore causelessly disoontonted,,,woro all ready 
to lay tho lilamo for thoir real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
nilorH. Mahoinodana looked back to tho clays of tlioir Hiiipiro in 
India, hut failod to ronionibnr how completely, until we broke the 
Malnatta power, tho Iliiidna had got tho upper hand. Tlieir Moulvies 
taught them that it was only lawful for true Mnssulinans to submit to 
the rulo of an infidel if there was no possibility of snecossful revolt, 
and they watched for tho ebanco of again being able to make Islam 
MUprouio. The llindu.s had not forgotten that they had ouslod tho 
M'alioiiicd.'ius, and thoy fancied that tbo fate of tho British might 
also be at ilieir mercy. 

Tho late Biv Cicorge Clamidjcll, in Ins interesting memoirs, says; ‘ The 
Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a lliiidu robollion.’ I do not altogether 
agree with him ; for, although thoro was no general rising of tho rural 
population, tho revolt, in ray iudginont, would never have taken place 
liad thoro not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
part of tho country from whieh our Hindnaiani sepoys chiefly eame, 
and had not certain influential people boon thorongbly dissatisfiod with 
our s.ystom of govonuuont. This discontent and di.s.satiBfaeiion were 
produced by a policy which, in many instances, tho llulors of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon tboin as it was by tho 
demanilH of civilization and the necessity for a move enlightened legis- 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affairs to further 
their own ends. Their plan of action was to ulicuato the Native army, 
and to inovoaso the general feeling of uneasiness and Ruspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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to the various measures which had boeu adopted to proiiiota the welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly bo questioned that tlioso 
measures wore riffht and proper in theinselvos, but they wore on that 
account none the less obnoxious to the Urahinin pi-iostliood, or dis- 
tasteful to the Natives generally. In some cases also tlioy wore 
premature, and in others they wove not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of saii (burning widows on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands) ; the putting a stop to female infanticide ; the execu- 
tion of Brahmins for capital offences ; the efforts of missionaries and 
the protection of their converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
the remarriage of widows ; the siiread of western and soenlar educa- 
tion generally ; and, more particularly, the attempt to introduce female 
education, were oauaes of alarm and disgust to tho Brahinius, and to 
those Hindus of high caste whose social privileges wore connected 
with the BrahminioaJ religion. Those arbiters of fate, who wore until 
then all-powerful to control every act of thoir oo-roligioni.sts, social, 
religious or political, were quick to perceive that thoir iufhioneo was 
menaced, and that tlieir sway would in time bo wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some moans for overthrowing onr Govern- 
ment. They knew full well that tho gronndworlc of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and they stood agliast at what they foresaw 
would be tho inevitable result of enlightenment and progress. Uail- 
ways and tologra)jlis wore specially distiistofiil to tho Bralimins : those 
evidences of ability and strength wove too tangiblo to l)e pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a direct blow at tho 
system of caste, for on them people of every caste, high and low, wero 
bound to travel together. 

Tho fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused, it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of tho people with tales of tho Govern- 
ment’s determination to force Christianity upon thorn, and to make 
them believe that the oontinnaiice of onr power meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opportuirity wanting to confirm, apparently, tho trutli of 
thoir assertions. In the gaols a system of mossing had been estab- 
lished which interfered with tho time-honoured custom of ovory man 
being allowed to provide and cook bis own food. This innovation was 
most properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, ami duo caro 
was taken that the food of tho Hindu prisoners should bo prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior casto. Nevortlicloss, false reports wore 
disseminated, and the credulons Hindu population rvas led to boliovo 
that the prisoners’ food was bi future to bo prepared by inon of inferior 
caste, with the object of clefilino' and denradin" those for whom it was 
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prepared. Tho nows of what waa supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from town to town and from village to village, the belief 
gradually gaining ground that tho people wore about to be forced to 
omhraco Cliristianity. 

As tlio promiscuous messing story did not greatly coneorn the 
Mahomodans, otlier erics wore iiiado use o[ to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst tho followers of the Prophot. One of those, which 
equally affoetod tho Hindu and Maliomedan, was the alleged unfair- 
ness of what waa known in India ns tho land settlement, under which 
system tho right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revonuo to bo paid by him to the para- 
mount Power, as owner of the soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India Company, and 
the oatahllshmeut of its supremney as the sovoroign Power throughout 
India, were noooasarily effected by military operations ; but ns peace 
and order woro established, tho system of land revenue, which had 
been oiiforoed in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner under 
suooessivo Native Ilulors and dyjiaatics, had to be investigated and 
revised. With tliis object in view, surveys were made, and inquiries 
instituted irito the rights of ownership and occupancy, tho result being 
that in many oases it was found that families of position and influenoo 
had eitlior appropriated the property of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to the value of their estates. 
Although those inquiries were carried out with the best intentions, 
they wore extremely distasteful to tho higher classes, while they failed 
to oonoiliato tho masses. Tho ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable determination of rights and 
assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of piUago and extortion which had been qjractised from time 
immemorial ; they fell that their authority was being diminished, and 
that they would no longer bo permitted to govern their estates in the 
same despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although the 
agricultural population generally bonofited materially by our rub, they 
could not realize the benevolent intentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects. Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimes 
eollootod in too rigid a maimer, suflieiont allowance not being made for 
tho failure of crops. Then the harsh law for tho sale of proprietary 
riglits in land to realize arrears of laaid-tax was often enforced by care- 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. Tho iieasantry 
of India were, and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Aooustoined from 
tho c/irliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a periodical 
ohango of masters, they had some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the ForinehiB would bo more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or the Mahrattas. Much as a jnafc anfl tolerant Govornmont would 
have boon to their advantage, they wove viuablc to appre-ciato it, and i£ 
they had appreciated it, they were loo timid and too wii,nting in 
organization to give it their open Hiipport. llmlor tlioHO social and 
political conditions, the passivo attitude of the vuvul population faih'd 
to emnilerbalauco the active hostility of a largo sootion of tlio upper 
classes, and of their predatory followers, who for ceiiturioH liad lived 
by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affeeting the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to tho .lirahmins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the religion and violate tho most ehorished 
ouBtoms of the Hindus, was Lord Ihilliouaic’s strict onforeomont of llio 
doctrine of the lapse of property in tho ahsonee of direct or collateral 
heirs, and the oongequont appropriation of certain Native Stales, and 
the resumption of eortaiu political pensions by tho Govorjunont of 
India. This was condomiiod by tho people of India as grasping, and 
as an unjustifiable interference with tho instilutions of tho country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* 

Later on, tlie anno.xation of Oudh, which was ono of those moasurcB 
forced on the llulers of India in tho interests of humanity and good 
goYornment, and which could hardly have boon longer didayod, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all tho Native States. For inoro 
than sixty years Goi'ernor-Gonoi’al after Governor-General hiid pointed 
out the impo.s.sibilily of a civilized Government loleniting in the midst 
of its possessions tho misrule, disorder, and dchaneliery wliieh wore 
desolating ono of the most ferlilo and thiehly-popnhited districts in 
India. 

As early as 1801 Lord ’Wellesley wrote : ‘ I am sati.sflod that no 
effectual security can bo provided against the rniu of tho province of 
Oudh until tho exclusive management of tho civil and military govern- 

* In this mutter it sooraa to ino that Lord Didhouait'.'s policy has been 
unfairly criticized, Thn doctriiio of lapse was no imw-tiuiglcil theory of the 
Governor-General, hut had been rceognized and acted u]»m for many years by 
tho Native dynasties which proeeded the Fast India Oouipany. Lhidiu' the 
Company’s rule tho Court of Directors hail iiivi;.stigatcd the suliji'iil., arid in a 
series of rlespatohcs from t83t to 184G had laid down that, iii certaiu oases, 
the selection and adoption of an heir by a N.-itivo Jtnler was iin ineontestalile 
right, subject only to tho formal sanction of the suzerain Power, wliile in other 
oases such a procoduro wa.s optional, and could only bo ])iirmilliid as a .special 
favour. Lord IJalhonsio concuiTod in tho view that each case .should ho lum- 
sidcrcd .md decided on it.s merits, llis words weru: ‘Tire (ioverniiinnt Is 
bound in duty, as well as in jiolicy, to act on every .such occiisiim with Iho 
piu’est integrity, and in tlio ino.st aeriiimlousohaorvaiieo of'gnoil lailli, \Viiero 
oven a .shadow of dnuht can ho shown, tho ohiini should at onee Iio ahiiiidotii'il. 
But whore the right to territory by lapse, is clear, tho Uovernuient is Inimiil 
to taka that vvhicli is jusilyand legally its duo, and In nxtonil to tluit lerrilory 
the benefits of our sovereignty, presont and piuspootivo.’ 
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inent of that oounti’y shall bo transferred to tho Company under 
suitable provisiouR for tho Nawab and liia family,’ 

In IBlil Lord William Lcutinclc warned the lung of Ouilk that, 
unless ho would consent to rule his torrilorios in acoordancu with tho 
principles of good govommout and the interest of tho people, tho East 
India (hjinpany would assume the entire administration of theprovinae, 
and would make him a state ]priRoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lnclcnow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, givuig tho King two years to reform his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleoinan, tho Eosident at Lucknow, whoso sympathy 
with tho Eulers of Native Blatoa was thought to be even too groat, and 
who was tho last person to exaggerate tho misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Lalhousio that the ,state of things had become intoler- 
able, and that, if our troops wore withdrawn from Oudh, tho land- 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and pillage 
Lucknow. It is true Blooinau, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation ; his advice was to ‘ nssuino tho administra- 
tion,’ but not to ‘ grasp tho revenues of the country.’ The same mode 
of procedure had boon advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
in an article which appeared in the Cahutia lioview. His words were : 

‘ Lot Oudh bo at last governed, not for one man, tho King, but for tho 
King and his people. Lot tho administration of the country be Native; 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s eollers.’ 

Sleoman was followed in 1864 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admhable successor, or one less lilcoly to 
be unnecessarily hard upon a Stale wliich, with all its shortcomings, 
had been loyal to us for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, neverthe- 
less, fully endorsed tho views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
Eosident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming oven temporarily 
tho adiuinistration of Oudh, Ihinldng oin action would be misunder- 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of tho people of Oudh. 

In summing up the case, Lord BoJlionsie laid throe possible courses 
of action before tho authorities in England. The King of Oudh might 
bo forced to abdicate, his province being incorporated in tho British 
dominions ; or ho might bo maintained in his royal state as a sub- 
sidised Priiroe, the actuM government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company ; or the transfer of the government to tho 
East India Company might be for n limited period only. Tho Governor- 
General rooommondud the second oourso, but the Court of Directors 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to carry out the aimoxation before he resio'ned his office; 
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This measure, so long clefen'etl anil so carefully oonsidorocl, could 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a eivili/,od and oiviliniiig 
Government. It was at last adopted with tho utmost reluctance, and 
only after the experiment of administering a provineo for tho bonofit of 
tho Natives, without annoxhig it, had been tried in tlio .L’uti jab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousio’a word.s, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘the British Governiiient would bo guilty in tho 
sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
conntenance an administration fraught with Rufforing to millions.’ 
But the Natives generally could not understand tho noeossity for tlie 
measure, or believe in tho reasons which inlhiencod us ; many of tliom, 
therefore, considered it an miprovokod usurpation, and oaeh Euler of a 
Native State imagined that his turn might eomo next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sonso augiuontod that weakness 
in our position as an oastorn Power wliieh, so to spoalc, liad it.s source 
in our strength. So long as thero was a biilanBo of po\v’oi’ bcjtwocn 
ourselves and Native States — Mahrutta, Eajput, Sikh, or Mahomedaii 
— they wero prevented by tbeir mutual joalousios and religious diffor- 
enoea from combining against us ; but when, tliat balance was destroyed 
and wo beoamc the paramount I’owcr in India, tbo period of danger to 
us began, as was prophesied by tho far-sooing Malcolm in tlio oarly 
days of our first conquests. Wo had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all tho lessor Powers, who wore ready to sink their own 
disputes in the consideration of tho host moans to chock tho extension 
of our rule and overthrow our siipromaey; wliilo wo, iniintod by our 
power and satisfied with our apparent security, boeiuiio more dogmatic 
and unooiripromising in enforcing prinoiplos winch, thougli sound and 
just in themselves, wore antipathetic to Nativo idoan and traditions. 
By a great many acts and measures we made them fool how oomplotoly 
our ideas differed from theirs. Thoy preferred thoir own, and strongly 
resented our increasing efforts to impose ours upon them, llvon those 
amongst the Native Princes who wore too enlightened to buliovo that 
wo intended to force our religion upon them and oliango all thoir 
customs, felt that their power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear it our notions 
of progress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed tlioso looliuga 
of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to bo expected tliat 
the most discontonted and unfriendly of tho Nativo Bulors would not 
seize the opportunity to work us misclnef. Tlio most prominent of 
these amongst tho Mahomedans were tho royal family of iJollii and 
the ex-King of Oudh, and, amongst the I-Iindus, Bundu Pant, bolter 
Imown by English people as tho ‘ Nana Sahib.’ 

AH three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their point of view, their inrievanees wero not altogotlier "roimdloss. 
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The King of Oudli’a I have already indiealod, and when liia province 
was annoxod, lie was removed to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs* of rupees, olTcrod to him, and declined to sign 
the treaty by which his territory was made over to the British Govern- 
ment, ho sent his mother, his son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most influential of tlio tlrrce discontented llulers, or, at all 
events, the 0110 whom the rebellious of all castes and religions were 
most inclined to put forward as their nominal leader, was the bead of 
the Dellii royal family, by name Bahadur Bhah. He was eighty years 
old in 1857, and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par- 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decLsion that 011 his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed on the successors of the Moghul 
Emperor, should bo abolished, and his family removed from Delhi. 

In the early part of the century Lord Wellesley pointed out the 
danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all the surroundings of 
royally, to remain at tho seat of tho old Moghul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalhousio reconsidered it, and obtained tho sanction of the authorities 
in England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where tho Kutub tower stands. At the same time 
the Heir Apparent was to be told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would ooaso. 

Lord Dalhousio had been only a short time in India when he took 
up this question, and he could not properly have appreciated the esti- 
mation in which the Natives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
support of his proposals ‘ that the Princes of India and its people had 
become entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his position.’ 
But when the decision of the British Government on the subject 
reached India, he had been more than two years in tho country, and 
although his views as to the desirability of tho measure remained un- 
changed, tho experience ho had gained enabled him to gauge more 
accurately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his Council, 
he came to tho conclusion that it would be wiser to let affairs remain 
in siatu quo during Bahadur Bhah’a lifetime. Tho royal family were 
informed accordingly, and an agreement was drawn up, signed, sealed, 
and witnessed, by which the Hek Apparent accepted tho conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
to rom.iin ha Delhi during his lifetime, with all the paraphernalia 
of royalty. 

However satisfactory this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of tho Delhi royal family it must have 
seemed oppressive and humiliating to the last dogroo. Outwardly 

” In tliose days £120,000. 
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tlioy iippoareil to accept the iiiovitablo qniclly and sidnuissivoly, but 
they wui-B only bidixig their tiuio, and longing for an opportunity to 
throw off the hated English yoke. Tho war with Persia in JBfiO 
aoonied to offer tho olianeo they wanted. On the protonoo that tlio 
indopcndouco of Herat was throatoned by the Amir of JCabul, tlio 
Eeraiaiis iiiaruhed an army to bosiogo that place. As tliis act was a 
violation of our treaty with rewia made three yoar.s botoro, Her 
Majesty’s Govornineiit diroctod that an ariiiy sliould bo sent from 
India to tho Persian Gulf. Tho troops irad Hoarcoly left .Bombay 
before tho Lieutenant-Governor of tho Nortli-AVost Provinces was 
warned by a Nalivo corrospondont that the King of Hellii was intriguing 
with the Shah of Persia. At the same time a proclatnatioii was posted 
on the walls of tho Jama Masjid (Sluih Johan’s famous mosfiue nt 
Delhi), to the efl'oot that a I’orsian army was coming to relieve India 
from the proaonoo of tho English, and callhig on all true boliovers to 
rise and figlit against tho heretics. Benorts were also diligently cir- 
culated of our being defeated on the shores of tho Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to believe that their oppoiduuity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rel)ollion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events wlnoli immudialoly pro- 
eeded tho Mutiny, tho Nana Sahib was by far tho most intelligent, and 
had mixed most with Europeans. Ho was tho adopted son and heir 
of the last of tho Peshwas, tlio Uhiol's of tho Mahratla confederacy, 
flis cause of dis.satisfaction was tlio discontimianco to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Maliratta war in 1K1H, was granted to the 
Poshwa, on tho clear uudor.standing that it was to cease at ins doatlu 
The Peshwa died in 18C1, leaving the Nana an cuormeii.s foi'tuno ; Init 
ho was not content. Tlio lapiao of the pension, to ■which ho wa.s not 
entitled, rankled in his breast, and when all his efforts to got it restored 
to him proved of no avail, ho became liioruughly disgusted and dis- 
affcotod. After failing to obtain in India a roeonsidoration of tlio 
decision of the Government on tho subject, be sent to England a.s coii- 
fidontial agent a Mahomedan of tho name of Aniuiula Khaii, wlio 
remained three years in Europe, residing for tho most part in London ; 
but he also visited Paris, Oonatantinoiile, and the Orimea, arriving at 
the latter place when wc, in alliance with the Erouch, vvore besieging 
Sebastopol, Ho was a man of no rank or position in Jiis own country, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but lie was received into the Iiest English 
society, was everywhere treated as a royal Pi'inoe, and bociimo engaged 
to a young English girl, who agreed to fellow him to India to be 
learriod. AU this was revealed by tho corrospondeiico to which I liavo re- 
ferred as having been found in tlio Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater 
number of these letters were from people in England— not a few from 
ladies of rank and position. Oiio elderly dame called him her dear 
eastern son. There were niunerons letters from his English fuincie, 
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and two from a I'’i'onclnnan of the name of LaCoiit,* relating to some 
bnainoss with the Froneh settlement of Cluuidornagore, with which ho 
had been ontrnated by Aziimila Klian, acting for the Nana. Written, 
as those lettor.s were, immediately before the Mutiny, in which the 
Naiiil was the loading spirit, it seems probable that ‘ Ics princijialen 
c-hoscs,’ to which Lafont hopo.s to bring siitisfaetory ansvvers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Chandornagore, to assist in the ol'fort about to bo 
made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the eorrospondenoe 
was unopened, and there wero sevei'al letters in Ar.imula’s own hand- 
writing which hud not been despaXelied. Two of these wero to Omar 
Pasha at Constantinople, and told of the sepoys' discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. Tliat tha Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Belhi, the Nawab of Oiidh, and other great personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawiiporo as a perfectly harmless 
individual, in spile of its being known that he considered himself 


* ‘ Benares, 

i, 18.57. 

‘Mon ouer Azimitla Kir.vx, 

‘.fo suis piU'Li de Oawiipoi'o lu premier du mtjis ot suis arrive ioi co 
matin, jo ]javtirai co suLv et .serai a Olianderniigore lo 7 an matin, dams lii 
jourmin je ferai uno visito an (Idiiverneur ot lo lemlemain irai ii Ciilonttu, jo 
verrni notro Cun.siil Ciuiiural. Ecrivoz-moi ct adreasez-mui vo.s lottres, No. 128, 
Dhimimtollali. .lo vinidrais quo vou.s iniissicz m’envoyor des lends an nioins 
fi ou (iOO Es. .sans retard, oar jo no rosterai a Oaloiitla quo le Icinps n&essaire 
pour tout aiTimgor et 7e /iiai arrwngrr. ,)e .suppose 48 heuros h Calcutta ot 
deux ou troia jours au plus a CImudernagore, no pordoz pas de temps niaia 
repondc'ii do suite, roiir toute.s bss priucipale.s clio.ses los rei}mis(!B auriiiont 
sati.sfai.saute.s, seyez-eii ii.ssiirc. 

‘ Faites on sorto do mu repoiidro saus delai atin qins jo no sois pus reloun h 
CalouUa. 

‘ I’reseutnz nies eompliments respcetueiix. 

‘ Kuppeloz-moi au .souveuir do Baba Kaliib, cl croyor. moi, 

‘ Viitro liien devoue 

‘ A. Lafont. 


‘ Mon adresso a Olianderimgore, “ Care of Mesdanie.s Albert.” 

‘N.B. — Mais Gei'ivez-mni a Ca/cKHrt, car jo serai chaqne jour la, en ohcmiii 
de. fer, jo fais lu traje.t eu 20 luiimtes. Si vous aver, quulque chose da presse ii 
mo oumnuuiiquer v'ou,s le pouvez fairo par telegraph en Anglais suulcnient. 

‘A. L.' 


‘ Gliandorri.'igora, • 

‘ylprii 9, 1857, 

‘Mon ciiKii Azijiui.a Khan, 

'.I'ai tout lUT'ange, f uftim-le,rai nnc lellre, cl olle .sera .satisfaisaute 
ccUc lellre mo sera dnimee le 11 et le IS jo partirai jnmi' Oawnporc. Mes 
rosiieets a son AUessu. 

‘ Votre tout rlovouo 

'A. Lafont.’ 

ifi 
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aggrieved on acoonnt of his liaving been rcfnacd the oonlinnanco of the 
pension, and booanse a salute of guns (such as it is the custom to give 
to Native i’nnoea on entering British territory) had not boon accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to bo hoped that 
the Native army would bo allowed to remain unalfected by a movement 
which oould not easily attain formidable proportions without the assist- 
ance of the N ativo soldiers, who thomsolvos, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority of the sepoys wore drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there- 
fore directly interested in all questions connected with rights of property, 
tenure of land, etc. ; and questions of religion and caato affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion wore preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and oircuinspoctiou wore, 
however, necessary to success. There wore so many opposing interests 
to be dealt with, Mahoraodans and Hindus being as violently hostile to 
each other, with regard to religion and customs, as tliny wore to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had nearly served their time for thoir pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to tho Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feels that, if ho .servos long enough, ho is sure of an income suflicient 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for tho rest of his days — 
a Native’s idea of supremo happiness. Tlio on()iuio,s of our rule gonornlly, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, e(ii]al to llio occasion. They 
took advantage of tho widespread discontent to establish tho belief that 
a systematio attack was to be made on the faith and habits of tho people, 
whether Hindu or Mahoinodan, and, as a proof of the truth of thoir 
assertions, they alleged that tho Enfield cartridges whi(!h had boon 
recently issued to the army were greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Maliomedan. The news spread throughout the liongal Presidenoy ; 
the sepoys became alarmed, and dolonnhied to suffer any punishiriont 
rather than pollute themselves by biting the contaminating cartridge, 
as their doing so would involve loss of caste, which to the Ilindu sopoy 
meant the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family would booomo outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on him with horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, ha believed, would ho his doom in the world to como. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of thoir caste and religion 
had been finally resolved upon by tbo English, as a moans of forcing 
them to become Ohristians, and it seems extraordinary tliat the Englisli 
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oflioers with Native regiments were so little aware of the strength of this 
impression amongst their men. 

The recent researehos of Mr. Forrest in the records of the Govorn- 
uieiit of India prove that the lubricating mi.'tture used in preparing tho 
cartridges was aotually ooinposocl of tho objectionable ingrodienta, cows’ 
fat and lard, and that ineredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in tlie iiianufiiclure of these cartridges. When 
tho Hopoys complained that to Into them would destroy their caste, they 
were solemnly assured by their officers that they had been greased with 
a perfectly unohjeotionahle niixluro. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in. contact with Natives are supposed to understand, 
tlioir intense ahliorreuce of touching tho flesh or fat of the sacred cow 
or tho unclean pig, did not holievo it possible that the authorities could 
have been so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in jirepariiig their anmiunition: they therefore made this 
statement in perfect good faitli. But nothing was easier than for the 
men belonging to tho regiments (xmu'tercd near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from the low-oasto Native workmen employed in manufacturing tho 
cartridges at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances of their 
officers v/ei'Q not in aecordauoo with facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit tho ■ tables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to the offect that the Government they served and the officers 
who commanded them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
undermine their religion. 

Notwithstanding all the evil influence brought to bear on tlie Native 
army, I do not think that the sepoys would have proved such ready 
instruments in the hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army been 
organized, disciplined, and oflicered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British trooxos in India at the 
lime. To the groat preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may be attributed tho fact that the sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, tho belief of tho Natives in the invincibility 
of tho British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during the first 
Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat in the winter of 
1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to entertain of 
their own importance, they were pampered by their offleors and the 
oivU Government to a inost absurd extent, being treated under all 
circumstances with far greater consideration than the European 
soldiers. For instance, in tho time of Lord WiUiam Bentinck flogging 
was abolished in the Native army,* wliilo still in full swing amongst 

Flogging was re-introduced in 184fi. 

1fi_u 
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British soldiora, and Bopoys woi’o iiclually allowi^d to witnosH tlio 
humiliation o{ thoiv white coinrailciH wlinn tliis dt^Rvadinj,' form of 
ininiahmont was inflieted upon them. 

In tliu early daya of our eonnexioii with India, wo had no lua'd for 
an army. Living, as we woi-o, on Hiid'eraiicc iji a foreign Lmd for 
coinmereial piirposos, armed inou were only re([nii’od to guard the 
factories, h.s those fnetorios ineroasod in sixo and hnpuiianeo, Uioho 
armed men wore given a semi-military organizatiou, and in time they 
were formed into levies as a resorvo to tlio few llnrepoanH entertained 
by the merchants, to enable them to hold tlieir own against (ihu FreneJi, 
who wore then beginning to dispute with ns for snpreiuaey in southern 
India. ’When eniployod in the field, the Native troo])s were associated 
with a varying proportion of BritiHh soldiers, but the iimnbor of tho 
latter was limited by the expense of their miuntcuanco, tlin difficulty of 
supidying them from England, and tho nnadvisability of loolcing up a 
part of tho British army in distant stations, which at tliat time wore 
very uiaocesBiblo and generally unhealthy. Native troops wero therefore 
raised in continually increasing numbers, and after tlio b/ittlo of Plassey 
the Native army ivas rapidly augmented, especially in tlui Bengal I’tosi- 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by British olfieora, it achieved 
remarkable sucooases. 

During tho thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the Native army, 
innuhering 217,000 men and 170 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 gun.?, hut no addition was made to tho small British force of 
88,000 until 1858, when one rogimont was added to eacli Bresideiiey, or 
loss than 8,000 soldiers in all. 'J'his insignificant aiignieiilation was 
subsequently more than nentralinod by tlio witlulvawal of six liritish 
regiments from India to meet tlio requirmuonlH of iho (Irimean and 
Persian wars. Lord Dalhousio, Governor-( ieneral in 1854, saw the 
danger of tliis groat proponderanc/i of Native troops. IIo repremmted 
that the annexations and oompiests which had taken place during Ins 
tenure of oflice ncooBsitalcd a proportional iucroase of Biltish soldiers; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single I'luvoiiean rogimont, 
either on account of tho war with llnssia or for o)ierationH in the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned llor Majesty’s Govormuent tliat 
the essential element of our strength in India was the priiaiaiee of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord llaliiousio’s riprosentatioiiH 
by the authorities in England, wlio doubtless thought they nndorstood 
tho reqinreiuent.s of India bettor than tho Govornor-Uuueral, with his 
more than six years’ expoiienoe of the conutry. In spite of his remou- 
stranees, two regiments wore ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole offoeth'o Brill h fnre in 
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India only amounted to 8C,000 men, against 257,000 Native soldiers', \ 
a faet vvliicli was not likely to be ovei'lookod by those who hoped and 
strived to gain to their own side this proptmderanco of numerical 
streirgth, and which was calculated to inllate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An army of Asiatics, 
such as we maintain in India, is a faithful servant, but a treacherous 
master ; powerfully intluenced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we are imperfectly acipiaintcd, it recpiires the most careful 
handling ; above all, it must never bo allowed to lose faith in the 
prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the inaintenanco of that authority which 
they havo no patriotic interest in upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not bo inovo to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authority, and if thoy decide that it would bo, they Lave little 
acrnplo in tviinsforriug their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they are easily persuaded, they will 
obtaiii unliuiited benehts. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri- 
tory iu northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s liability 
to service in distant parts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers differing from him. in religion and in all their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings — 
a liability whioh ho had never contemplated except in the event of 
war, when extra pay, free rations and the possibility of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Burma, which oitailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was nspcoially distasteful. So great an objection, indeed, 
had the sepoys to this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so difficult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Caiming’s proposal that, 
after the 1st Soptembor, 18.56, ‘no Native recruit shall bo accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond 
the sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ Tliis order, tiiough absolutely nece.ssary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the moasure.s introduced by the Sirlcar for the foroible, or rather 
fra.udulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity. f 


\ 


* Tills does not include the bodies of armed and trained police, nor ilio 
lascara attaobed to the Artillery as lighting nicii. These imiounted to many 
thoiisiiiids. 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, wbiob Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on the 
Dili May, 1867, be cave an intercstinir accoimt of a oouversaiion he bad bad 
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That tho long’Oxistiiig (lisconlcnt and Rrovving diKloyalty in our 
Native army might have boon diHiiovorod Hnoniir, and grappled with iu 
a Rufliciontly prompt and dotormiiiod manner to put a Htojr to tlio 
Mutiny, had the Ronior rogiuionlal and Hliiff nlUcerR bcoti younger, 
more energotie, and iutelligunt, is an o]niiion to whieli f liavi) ahvayR 
been strongly inclined. Their excoKBive age, due to a Htriet Hystem ol 
promotion by seniority which onlailod tho oinployinent oC lirigiulioi's 
of seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of llfty, miiRt necosHarily 
have prevented them porforming llioir military duties with tho energy 
and activity which are more tho attvilnitos of younger men, and nntst 
have doatroyod any onthiiaiasm about their rogiinonts, in which there 
was so little hope of advanceniont or of individual morit boing rocog- 
niiJGcl. Ollicora who displayed any rcmarkablo ability wore allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps fertile more atlractivo and Iiottor- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or tlio rmignlar service. 
It was, thoroforo, tho object of every ambitions and cajiablc young 
ollicor to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon a,s 
possible from a service in which ability and professional 2t‘al counted 
for nothing.* 

So far as I understand the causes wliioh led to the rebellion of 1857 , 
I have now answered tho question, ‘ What brouglit about tho Mutiny V 
Tho reply to tho second question, ‘ Is llicro any chance of a similar rising 
ocoun'ing again ?’ must bo left to anotlior cliaptor. 


with a liniiiiniu Native ollicer oftlic Oiidli Arlillciy, wlio wiis iiicst inu.si.sti'iit 
111 ilia lifllicd' tliai tlio Oovcrnnicut was dcti'i'iiiincd to iiiakn llui nf Inilia 

Ulivistiaiia. Ho idliuled csjiccially to tlio new wdor about. (Uilistmi'iil., our 
olijoot boing, lie said, to inako tlm sepoys go aciuss tliii sea in imler that they 
ndglit bo obligod tn cat wliat wo liked ; and lie argued tliat, as wii liad made, 
our way tlu'ougli India, liad won Bliartpiir, Laliore, otxi., liy fraud, so it miglit 
lie possible tliat wo would mix boiio-(lii.st; wiLii grain sold to Iliudus. Sir 
Henry Lawronoe was quite niiiiblc to coiiviiico tiio Native ollicor ; lio wiiiild 
give U.S credit for notliiug, ami altliougli be. would not say tliat lie, iiinisellh/fr/ 
or did nnt, boliove, lie kopt repeating, ‘ I tell you Natives are, all like siuuip ; 
tho loading one tiiinblos, and down all tlie rest roil oviii' liim.' 

* It is curious to nol,o how nearly every iiiilitaryollioer wliii liuld a cmiimand 
or liigli position on tlio staff in Bengal wlieii tiin kfutiiiy lindcc oul, ilis- 
appoai'od from tho scone witliin tlie iinst fow woiik.s, and was iiover lieard of 
oflioially again. Some were killed, aonio died of disease, iiiit tlie. great 
majority failed ooinplotoly to luliil the duties of tlio ]ionitirtus Llioy licld, and 
were consequoiitly connidored unlit for furtlior eiiiployiiuuit. 'i’wo (iencrals of 
divisions were removed from tlieir commands, seven lirigadier.s were found 
wanting in the hour of need, and out of the acvcnl.y-tlu'ou veginiunts of Kcguliir 
Cavalry and Infantry wliich mutinied, only four Ooniniaiidiiig ollie.er.s were 
given other ooranianda, younger officers being sekietod to raise and conmiand 
the new rec'imeuls. 
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OHAl'TEE XXXI. 

The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the India of 
1857. Much has been done since then to improve the civil administra- 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races. India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilized than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, eilioienoy, and mobility of the Native 
o.rniy have been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of communication by road and railway ; by 
the great network of telegraphs which now intersects the country ; and 
by the construction of canals. These great public works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of 
famine, equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
large and lucrative export trade. Above all, wliile our troops can now 
bo assembled easily and rapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
auinber of Eriiislj soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Native soldiers has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards 
the Native equally with the British army of India, I believe that a 
bettor feeling never existed throughout all ranks than exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the spirit of mirest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our po.sition in India, and is 
so far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — faults 
which require to bo carefully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers the men in our ranks 
may bo, their attitude will inevitably be influenced by the feelings of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Eulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. The Govern- 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
spirit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Natives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
their being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus entailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depart- 
ment admits in theory the necessity for caution, but in practice presses 
for liberty of action to further its own ptwticular schemes. 
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Of late years, too, the tendoney has boon to iiioroaao the numboi’ of 
departments and of aoei’otariat offices Tindoi' the supreme Govorniiioiit, 
and this tendnucy, while causing more work to devolve on the supronio 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening the 
responsibility of provincial Governments by iiitorfeveiico in tlio manage- 
ment of local concerns. It is obvioms that in a country like India, com- 
posed as it is of great provinces and various races diil'oring from one 
another in interests, onstoraa, and religions, each with its own peculiar 
and distinct nooossitios, administrative details ought to bo loft to the 
people on the spot. Tlie Government of India would then bo free to 
exercise a firm and imp.irtial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, while guiding into safo channels, without unduly rostraining, 
intelligent progress. 

In times of peace the adininistraliou is apt to fall too exclusively into 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire typo ; they work 
hard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measure.s they 
propose, and are thus able to mako tliom attractive to, end believed in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight into, and greater sympathy with, 
the feelings and prejudicoa of Asiatics, wliich those possessed in a 
remarkable degree who proved by their success that tliey had mastered 
the problem of the host form of government for Tudia. 1 allude to men 
like Thomas Muuro, Mouiit.stuart Elpbinstone, John Malcolm, Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Ihmry and John Ij.awrunce, William Sleoman, 
James Outmm, Ilerborfc Edwavdes, John Nicliolson, and ninny others. 
These administrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the poculinritios of our po.sition in the oast, the 
necessity for exlreuio caution and toleration, and a ‘ live and let live ’ 
policy between us and the Natives. The sound and broad views of this 
class of public servant are not always approoiatod eitlior in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which liave produced disoonlout of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary r’ogulalions, our legisla- 
tive and fiscal systems — ineasurcB so necessary that no one interested 
in the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
are so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is ossontial they should 
be applied with the utmost gentleness and circumspection. 

I think, also, that the official idea of converting the young Princes 
and Nobles of India into English gentlomon by means of English 
tutors and English studies shonld bo carried out with groat care and 
caution. It has not hitherto invariably suocooded, and the fooling in 
many States is strongly opposed lo it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly removed, and in 
the young Prinoe being left at too early an awe to select his advisers 
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and companions. The former, perhaps not mmalurally, arc interested 
in proving that the training of their young Euler i)y his European 
governor or tutor lias not I’esulted in good either to liiin.self or his 
people, while the latter are loo often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers, 

Tire proceedings and regulations of the Foresii Uopartmout, desirable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India, People who 
have been aoenstomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the nocosBity for pre- 
serving the trees from the chance of being destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they were fregueutly exposed from the Native custom ol making 
use of their shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters nas also 
aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sanitary precautions are 
entirely ignored in eaatoriiconntries. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in them, and no harm in using llio same tank for 
drinking purposes and for bathing and washing their clothes. The 
immediate surroundings of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
filth. Cholera, fever, and otljor disoa.sos, which carry off hnudred.s of 
thousands every year, are looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
which it is impossible, even were it not impious to try, to escape ; and 
the preeautionary measures insisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, aro viewed with aversion and 
indignation. Only those who have witnessed the personal diacomfort 
and fatigue to which Natives of all agos and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
religious festival, while dragging their weary lindis for many hundreds 
of miles along a hot, dusty x’oad, or being Imddled for hours together 
in a crammed and stifling railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
bitter disappointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered to 
disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, without being 
given the opportimity of performing their vows or batliing hi the 
sacred waters.* 

* Few acts have been more kcoidy rosonlccl than the closing of the great 
Ilui'dwar Eiiiv in the autumn of IS'Jd, ou account of a soriou.s outlireak of 
cholera. It was looked upon by the Natives as a direct blow aimed at their 
religion, and as a distinct departriro from the religious tolerance promised in 
Her Miijc!.sty’a proclamation of 18.'58. The mysterious mud marks on mango- 
trees in Bohar liavo been attiibutod by some to a self-interested motive on the 
■|)avt of certain priests to draw the attention of Hindiw to the sanctity of .some 
temple outside the limits of British jurisdiction, whore the devotee.? would be 
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Further, our legislative system is biiserl oti western ideas, its object 
being to mete out equal justice to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods o£ procedure do not conmiond themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function of the local 
representatives of the supremo Power to investigate and dotermine on 
the spot the v.arious criminal and civil cases which come under the 
cognizance of the district officials. Legal technicalities and roforenoes 
to distant tribunals confuse and harass a i)opu]ation which, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand influence. An ahno.st unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even the most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives an 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant wliose means enable him to 
secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to purchase the most 
oonolu.sive evidence in support of his claims. For it must be remein- 
borod than in India evidence on almost any subject can be had for the 
buying, and the difficulty, in the administration of justice, of dis- 
criminating between truth aird falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous picadors has sprung up, 
and these men encourage u.seloss litigation, thereby impoverishing 
their clients, aud creating much ill-feeling against our laws and 
admini.stration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is tho extent to which, under 
the protection of our higal sysKun, tlic peasant proprietors of India are 
being oppressed and ruined by village shop-keepers and nionoy-londors. 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
as security the crops and occupancy rights of tho cultivators of tho soU. 
The latter arc ignorant, improvident, and in somo matters, such os the 
marriage oeromonios of their families, inordinately extravagant. Tlio 
result is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually tho 
aid of the law courts is invoked to oust tho cultivator from a liolding 
which, in many cases, has been in the possession of his aiicBstors for 
hundreds of years. The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these can hardly be disputed, tho debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to road or write. Before tho 
British dominion was ostabliBhed in India, tho usurer no doubt existed, 
but his opportunities were fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they are at ]>rosent. The money- 
lender then knew that his life would not he safe if he exacted too high 


at liberty to assemble in any numbers without being troubled Ijy officious 
inspectors, aud wliere they could remain as long as they-ploased, irrespective 
of the victims daily claimed by cholera, that unfailing avenger of the neglect 
of sanitary laws in tho oast. 
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interest for the loans with which he accommodated his oustomovs, and 
that if ho became too rich, some charge or other would bo trumped up 
against him, which would force hmi to surrender a large sliare of his 
wealth to the officials of the State in wliioh he was living. I do not 
say that the rough-and-ready methods of Nativo justice in dealing with 
money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time I am 
inclined to think that, in granting these men every legal facility for 
enforcing their demands and carrying on their traffic, we may have 
neglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to cstabllBli some agency under the control of Government, 
which would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
rate of interest, advances proportionate to tho security they liad to 
offer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy in India is the license allowed to 
the Nativo press in vilifying tho Government and its officials, and per- 
sistently misroprosenting tho motives and policy of the I’uling Power. 
In a free country, whoro tho mass of tho population is well educated, 
independent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
roprosenting as it does the requirements and aspirations of important 
sections of the community, and bringing to light defects and abuses in 
the social and political system. In a country such as Great Britain, 
which is well advanced in tho art of self-government, intolerant and 
indisoriuiinato abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and refuted. 
Liko most of the developments of civilization which are worth any. 
thing, the English press is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
India tho Native press is an o-xotie which, under existing conditions, 
supplies no general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruot the 
people, and is used by its supporters and promoters —an infinitesimal 
part of the population— as a means of gaining its Bolfish ends, and of 
fostering sedition, and racial and religious animosities. There are, 
I am iifraid, very few Nativo newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
impartial spirit towards the Govennnont of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hostile publications to be 
scattered broadcast over the country, unless the assertions were too 
true to be disputed, or unless we were too weak to suppress them. 
"We gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolonuit attitude towards 
the Native press — our forbearance is misunderstood; and while tho 
well-disposed are amazed at onr inaction, the disaffected rejoice at 
being allowed to promulgate baseless insuiuations and misstatements 

* The proposal would seem to bo quite a practical one, for I read in the 
Times of tho 28th November, 1894, that the Govermnout of Now Zealand 
invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme for granting 
loans at a reasonable rale of interest to fanners on the soonrity of their 
lioldin''S. 
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wMcli aadermiao our authority, and thwart our cflovts to gain tho 
goodwill and confidonoe of tho Native population. 

Yot another dangor to the pornmnanco of our rule in India lies in 
the ondoavoura of woU-intontionod taddisla to regulate the custoiua and 
institutions of eastern races in acoordaiioo with their own ideas. 'J’lio 
United Kingdom is a highly civilizod country, and our habits and con- 
victions have boon gradually developed under tiro iniluonces of our 
rehgion and our national siirroundiugs. Fortunately for thonisolvos, 
the people of Groat llritain possess iiualitie.s which have made them 
masters of a vast and .still oxpjinding Bmi)iro. Hut those qualities 
have their defcots as well as their merits, and one of tho defects is a 
certain insularity of thonglit, or narrow-miiulodiioss — a slowness to 
recognize that mstitutions which are perfectly snitablo and right for us 
may bo quite miauited, it not injurious, to other raoes, and that what 
may not be right for us to do is not ncco.ssarily wrong for people of a 
different hollef , and with absolutely differont traditums and customs. 

Gradually the form of Oovernnient in the United Kingdom has 
become ropresoutalive and democratic, and it i.s therefore assuined by 
some people, who liirvo little, it any, experience of tho east, that tho 
Government of India should bo guided by tho uttorarreos of self- 
appointed agitators who pose as tlio mouth-pieces of an oppressed 
population. Some of tlioso men are almost as nmeh aliens’*' as our- 
selves, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
iutolloctually advanced, has no infhionco amongst tho races in whom 
lies tho real strength of India. Municipal solf-govornmont has been 
found to answer well in the United Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a similar system must bo equally sucoossful in India. W'o in 
England consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, hut have no liking 
for opium ; an effort has accordingly boon made to deprive our Asiatic 
follow-subjects, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and either total 
abstainers or singularly abstoiuious in the matter of drink, of a small 
and inexpensive stimulant, which they find nooossary to their health 
and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the cinbodimout of 
what long experience has proved to ns to he host for ourselves ; hut 
suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce those ideas on a 
community which is not prepared for them, does not want them, and 
cannot understand them, must only load to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, bo progressive in its policy, 
and in all things be guided by the immntahlo principles of right, truth, 
and justice ; but these principles ought to be applied, not nocossfirily as 
we should apply them in England, but with due regard to the aocial 
peculiarities and religious prejudices of the people whom it ought to bo 
our aim to make hotter and happier. 

* I allude to the Parsi.s, who came from Persia, and whose religion and 
customs are as distinct hoTn those of tlm Naiiv ’ of iTidia *1^ nre our owtu 
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It ■will Lo gathered from ■what 1 have written that our aclnunistra- 
tioii, in niy opinion, sulTers from two main defects. First, it is 
internally too bxireaucratic and eontraliiiing in its teiidunoios ; and, 
sccojidly, it is liable to bo foreod by tlio external pressuro of weil- 
lueaning but irresponsible politicians and philiintlirapisls to adopt 
ineasiiros which nniy bo disapproved of by the authorities on tlio spot, 
and opposed lo the wisliea, rorpiireinents, and interests of the people. 
It seems to me that for many years to come the best form of govern- 
ment for India will bo the intelligent and benevolent despotism wliicli 
at present rules the country. On a small scale, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions cannot porliaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but little good. On a 
large scale, however, such a system of government would bo quite out 
of place in view of the fact that ninety-nine out of every hundi'od of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibility, 
and tliat the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, ‘ Is there any chance of a Mutiny 
ooeurrmg again ?' I would say that the best way of guarding against 
such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and efficiency of the Native 
army to become slack. 

By talcing care that men are selected for the higher civil and 
military posts whoso self-reliance, activity, and resolution are not 
impaired by ago, and who possess a knowledge of the country and the 
habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on tlie one hand firm and strong, 
on the other hand tolerant and sympathetic ; and last, but nut least, 
l)y doing all in our power to gain the confidence of tlie various races, 
and by convincing them that we have not only the determination, hut 
the ability' to maiutnin our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, I believe, 
little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing the stability of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing om: efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 


CHAPTEE xxxrr. 

I TRAVELLED hoiBo viA Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in England towards the end of .Tune. The intense delight of getting 
‘ home ’ after one’s first term of exile can hardly he exa“'c'erated, and 
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certainly cannot be realised, save by those who have gone through the 
exile, and been separated, as 1 had been tor yoiu's, from all that made 
the happiness of my early life. JSvery llnglish tree and flower one 
ooinos across on first landing is a distinct and lively pleasure, while 
the greenness and froslinoss are a delicious rest to tho eye, wearied 
with the deadly whitoy-brown sajueuoss o£ dried-up sandy plains, or 
the all-too gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people wore living in Ireland, in the county of Waterford, so 
after only a short sojourn in London, for tho very nocussary re-eynip- 
nient of the outer man, I hastened over there. I found my father well 
and strong lor a man of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite 
roeoverod from tho effects of his fifty years of Indian service, and, to 
my great joy, my mother was looking alinost a.s young, and quite as 
beautiful, as I had loft hor six years before. My little sister, too, 
always an invalid, was very nmch as when I luid parted from hor — 
full of loving-kindness for everyone, and, though unable to move with- 
out help, perfectly happy in the many resources she had within hoi'flelf, 
and tho good she was able to do in devoting those resources to the 
benefit of otlicrs. 

There, too, I found niy fate, in tho shape of Nora Hews, a young 
lady living with a married sister not far froju my father’s place, who 
a few months later cousentod to accompany mo on my roturn to India. 
The greater part of my leave was, tlioroforo, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter mouths I hunted with the Cnvraghmore hounds, 
and was out with tliom tho day hotoro Lord Waterford was killed. 
We had no run, aird at the end of tho day, when wishing us good-bye, 
he said ; ‘ I hope, gontlomon, we shall have bettor luck next time.’ 
‘ Next time ’ there was ‘ better luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but the 
worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford’s mnnorous friends ; in 
returning home after a good run, and having killed two foxes, Ms horse 
stumbled over quite a small ditch, throwing his rider on his head ; the 
spinal cord was snapped and tho fine sportsman breathed his last in a 
few moments. 

I was married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish church of 
Waterford. While on our wedding torn’ in Scotland, I received a 
command to bo present on the 8th June at Bnokingham I’alaco, whoix 
the Queen proposed to honour the recipients of the Victoria Cross by 
presenting the decoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared tho groat licat of a 
journey to India in J uly, tho hottest month of the year in tho tied Sea, 
and the doctors being very decided in their opinion that I should noi 
return so soon, I had applied for a three months’ exten-siou of leave, 
and quite calculated on getting it, bo our disappointment was great 
when the answer arrived and I found that, if I took the extension, I 
should lose my appointment in the Quartermaster-General’s DepFirt- 
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niont. This, wo affroed, was not to bo tlionght of, so there was nothing 
for it but to face tlie disagi’eofiblo nocoRsity as ohoorfully as wo could. 
Wo made a dash over to Iroland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th Juno. 

Tho heat in the Eed Koa proved oven worse than I had anticipated. 
Onr oaptain pronounced it tho hottest trip he had ovor iiiado. Twice 
was tho ship turned round to stoaiii against tho wind for a short time 
in order to rovivo some of the passengers, who were alnioat sulTooated. 

We passed tho wreck of the Ahm-, a P. and 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral roof not tar from Mocha, The wreck had happened 
in the dead of night, and there had been only time to got tho passengers 
into tho boats, in which they were rowed to another reof near at liand ; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty night garments, 
and without tho smallest slioltor, until rescued by a friendly steamer. 
Tho oflicorsand crow wore still on the rook when wo passed, endeavour- 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they were badly in need, 
and then had to leave thorn in tlioir oxtromoly uncomfortable position. 

Wo could not complain of lack of air after wo passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the south-west monsoon, then at its height, and 
on entering the Eay of Bengal wo experienced something very nearly 
akin to a cyolono. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots wore always to be found, had all been blown 
out to sea ; and as we bad only just sufficient coal to take us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
T’hus wo had to remain at tho mercy of tho winds and waves for some 
days, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on tho 80th July. 

Wo wore not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General Sir Itobert Napier, 
tlion in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of tho hottest places in India, and my wife was oonsider- 
al)ly liho worse for our oxperiencos at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never lias many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomforlablo to tlio last degroo ; in addition, I had rather a 
Bovnre atlaidt of my old imoniy, Peshawar fever, so we started on our 
journey ‘ up c.ountry ’ with as littlo delay as possible. 

'I’ho railway at that time was not open further than Eauigaiij ; thence 
w(s proctKsled for a hundred miles in a ‘dak-ghari,’ when, changhig 
intio doidies, wo enutinned our journey to Hazaribagh, a little cantou- 
luoiit about twenty luiks oil' tho main road, where some relations of 
mine wore living ; but a day or two after our arrival at their hospitable 
lum8(',, 1 was ordered back to Calcutta. 

1 left my wife with our khid friends, and retraced my steps in con- 
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siderable elation of spirits, for the China expedition was even then 
being talhod about, and T liopcd this sudden sunnnons might possibly 
moan that I was to be sent with it insoiue capacity. On reaching Cal- 
cutta, howovor, [ was told that I had bpoii aiipointcd to organize and 
calvo charge of the largo camp to be torniod for the triumphal progress 
wliich Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
I’roN’iuoos, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatorj' Chiefs, and rewarding those who had been especially loj'al 
during the rebellion. I was informed that the tents were in store in the 
arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnpore 
on the ].5th October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later oommenco liis stalely procession towards Luekno^v. 

While I was in England a Iloyal Proclaiuation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had taken over the government of then’ 
coimtrj’, which had hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company. This fact had boon publicly pro- 
claimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on tlie 1st November, 1858. At tlio same time it was 
aiinounoetl that Her Majesty’s representative iu India was liencefortli 
to bo styled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with the 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
raiud with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Canning decided on undertaking this grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post iu the Kevunue 
Survey Department. I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of the oxoitomeut and 
variety of the year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
wish to leave the Quartormaster-Gouerars Department. I therefore 
started for Allahabad, picking up my wife i:n roulu. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats— dak- 
gharis, horses, and all— rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was rumxiug at a tremendous pace, and there was some difliculty 
in keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad wo stayed witli a 
brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was getting the camp cijuip- 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
been a largo camp for many ycar.s, and everything in India dotei’ioratos 
so rapidly, that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely boforo 
they could he used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re- conquered country. 

From Allahabad wo proceeded to Cawnpore, whore I had a busy time 
arranging for the multifarious requirements of such an enormous camp; 
and sometunes I despaired of its being completed by tlie appointed 
date. However, completed it was ; and on the ICth October Lord and 
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Lady Canning arrived, and expressed thomsolvos so pleased with all the 
arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions I had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that I felt jnyself 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Camiiug, whoso 
unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified maimer completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at aU intimately associated witli Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18lh the 'Viceroy made his flr.st march towards Lucknow. The 
camp equipage was in duplicate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new halting-place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s largo crafoiirayc, gromid had to bo provided for the Com- 
inandor-in-Chiof and the officers of Army Head-Quarters, who woio 
marelilng with us ; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work- 
shops, ioaMlcliana,* commissariat, and a host of other oiliocs to bo 
accommodated, beside the escort, which eonsistod of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy's Bodyguard. For the Viceroy, his staff, guests, and sccro* 
laries alone, 150 largo tents wore pitched hi the main street, and when 
wo came to a station the dupheate tents ivero also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 elephants and COO 
camels wore required, f 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary speotaolo a 
big camp lUte this presents on the line of marcli. The followers, as a 
rule, are accompanied by their wives and families, who are piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the bag- 
gage animals. In the two camps marchhig together (Lord Caiming’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children — a motley crowd streaming along about iour-aud- 
twenty miles of road, for the day’s march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on the ground to 

* The dojiository for jewels and other vahialilos kept for presentation to 
Native Chicfsi at durbars. 

t The following details will give some idea of tlie magnitude of the. arrange- 
inculs required for the A'ictroy’s eanip alone, liesidos ilio.se abuvo mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 600 bullocks and 100 Ipullock oarts for transport of 
camp ocpiijrago, 40 soimri (riding) olepUanb), 627 coolies to carry tlio glass 
windows belonging to the larger Lents, 100 Ihidies, and 40 swoopors for 
watering and keeping the centre street clean. Those were in addition to tlio 
priv.'ite baggage animals, servants, and numberless riding and driving horses, 
for all of which space and shelter had to be provided. 
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bo oeeupiod tlio next day. 'I'lic strictest discipline had to be maintaiiiod, 
or this moving colony would have been a Rorin\is calamity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would have spread tliemsolvos over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves as Mulk-i-Lnrd-Saliib-Kc-Natikar,* 
whom aooording to immemorial tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventarod to remon- 
strate at the viaJinufs walking off with great loads of tlioir sugar-cane, 
or to object to the compulsory purchase of their farm produce for halt 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com- 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly having complaints 
made to me by the villagers ; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
i« few suininary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Midk-i-Lord-8ahih’n wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from hi.s servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow. Sir Hope Grant was eoinmaudiug 
the division, and had established himself very comfortably in the Dil- 
kusha. He had written asking me to bring my wife straight there and 
stay with him during the Viceroy’s visit, ns it was still very hot in tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I wanted to 
introduce him to my wife. 

The next day, the 22 iid October, the state entry was made into 
Lucknow. It must have been an impo,sing sight, that long array of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Coinmander-m-Chief, and surrounded by their respective staffs in full 
nnifonu. Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback ; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelook’s fiercest encounter, past the Maohi Bhawan, and 
the Eeaidenoy, to the Kaisarbagh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, who liad with difficulty been persuaded 
to come and make their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
otherwise summarily dispose of them, wore not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Martiniere park, where the camp, which I had pitched the previous 
day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
glistening in a flood of brilliant sunshine. The streets through which 

* Servants of the I.ord of the Country, or Govemor-Ucnor.il. 
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wo passed were crowded with Natives, wlio—flowod, faut not tauiad— 
looked on in sullen duflancc, very few showing any sign of rospect for 
the Viceroy. 

Sh William and Lady Mansfield, and several other people from our 
camp wove also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dilkusha party wont to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a dcliglitful hostess ; tlie shyest person was 
set at ease Ly her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had tho happy 
knack of making her guests feci that her cnbortaininGut.s wore a 
pleasure to herself — the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertainod. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over tho ground by which wo had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her tho different positions held by tho 
enemy. She was intensely interested in visiting the Sikondarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman courage and endurance, the Besidency, ruined, 
roofless, and riddled by round shot and bullets. Very little liad then 
been done towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
ilesideney were much as they had been during the defence — a labyrinth 
of streets and lanes ; it was therefore easier for tho stranger to realize 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmai'ks have 
boon cleared away, and w'ell-laid-out gai'dena and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Taiakdai's. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with’Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi- 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present. The 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour- 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to the 
Chiefs of Oudh being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Kajputs. 

Tile Talukdavs, to tho number of one hundred and sixty, were 
ixshered to their places in strict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
being the last to arrive. They were arranged in a hall semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy's chair of state, while on the loft the Europeans 
were seated according to their oSioial rank. When all was ready, the 
words ‘ Attention ! Eoyal salute 1 Present arms 1' were heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome. Lord Canning, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Ohief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered tlie tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great man took his 
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seat, when the Foreign Bocrotary came forward, and, inakiiiij a low 
bow, iiifoniied Ills Excellency tliat all who had been summonod to 
attend the durbar wore present. Tho Chiofa were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one by one ; each made a profound obeisance, 
and , as a token ol allegiance, presented, an offering of gold moliiu-8, 
which, according to etiquette, the Viceroy just toucliod by way of 
aolmowlodgment. Tho presents from the Oovormnent to the Oliiofs 
wore then handed in on traj’S, and placed on the ground in front of 
oach, the value of the present being i-egulatod according to the rank 
and position of tho recipient. Tins part of the cevoinony being over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the 'I'alukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their n^vn country, 
ho gave them an assui'ance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
tho Grovernmont, they should receive every consideration; ho told 
them tluit a new era had commenced in Oudh, and that henootorth 
they would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had hold their estates prior to the annexatio:! of the province. When 
Lord Canning had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was rend to the Talukdars by Mr. Boadon, the Foreign Secretary ; 
aiar and pan* wore then handed round, and the 71001 - 0,7 took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

fi'here is some cxeuso to be made for lUo attitude of tho Talukdars, 
who, from tlioir point of view, liad little reason to bo grateful to the 
British Government. Tliese powerful Chiefs, wliose individual revenues 
varied from £10,000 to £15,000 a year, and who, in tlieir jungle fast- 
nafises, often defied thoir sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
of all the authority which in the confusion attending a long period of 
misgoverument thoy had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider- 
able proportion of the landed property which, from time to time, they 
had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs into 
ordinary law-abiding subjects is a process which, however beneficial to 
the many, is certain to bo strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by tho Government of India confiscating the proprietary rights 
in the soil. The object in view was not merely to punish contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable the Government to establish tho revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukilara who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern- 
ment ; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strairgers, might be rewarded bj- grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential quarters too 

* A few drops of attar of rosea are given to each person, and- a small packet 
of pun, which is composed of slices of betel-nut smeared with lime and 
wrapped in a leaf of the betel-tree. 
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arbitravy and sweeping a measure ; OiiLram protested against it, and 
Lord Ellonborough (the President of the Board of Control) oondomned 
it ; but Lord Canning was backed up by the British public, and Lord 
Ellenborougli resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. Tluit 
Outrain and Ellenborough took the right view of the ca.so is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
bis first visit to Lucknow. By that time ho had come to recognize 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and ho 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greato.sl relief and satisfaction, but onli.sted their interest on the side of 
Govermneiil. From that day to this, altliough, from lime to time, 
Rubseguent legislation has been found neccBsary to savo the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Ondh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Ilsr Majesty's Indian subieota. 

We remained a few days longer at Lncknow. Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball was given by the 
latter in the Chatta Manzil to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buildings wore illuminated in tlio Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form of illumina- 
tion, the delineation of every lino, point, and pimiaele with myriads of 
minute lights producing a wonderfully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the return journey to 
Cawnpore, My duty was to go on ahead, select the best site for the 
next day’s camping-ground, and make all iwceesavy arrangements for 
supplies, etc. 1 waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually m the forenoon ; sometimes wo 
remained till later in the day, lunching with one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Gnmmandor-in-Chlcf’s, we drove on after dhmer by 
moonlight. But that was not until we had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that tlie head Native in charge of the oarap was 
to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and ray wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, when ho received the principal Chiefs of Bundolkand, the Maharaja 
of Eewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in aeoordauoe with the Proclamation 
which had ah'eody announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial possessions, and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to bo scrupulously respected, the Cliiefs wore informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in default of 
male issue, they were to bo allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that the British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to sueoeed as Ruler of the State 
as well as to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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had heon adopted. There liad been 110 clear rule on this point pre- 
viously, each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
ilooti’ine that adoption should not be rceogniKed, and that, in de- 
fault of natural heirs, tlie State should lapse and bo annexed by the 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Canning's announcement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more tlian any other 
measure to mahe the feudatory Trinces-believe in the sincority of the 
amnesty Proclaniation.* 

Our next move was to Fatebgai-h, eight marches from Cawnporo, 
where, on the 10th November, a third durbar was held, at which was 
received, amongst other loading men of Rohilkand who.se services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Rampur, 
who had bohavod with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mabomodan Nobleman’s conduct was the more meritorious iu that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the home of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity 
of Rampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengcaiiee were Inirled at the 
Nawab unless lie espoused the King’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

Prom Patehgarh wo proceeded to Agra, nine marches, only hailing 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the light of the 10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy 

Tlio question of Native Rulcra liaviiig the riglit to adopt heirs was first 
brought to Lord Caniiiiig’.s notice by tlio tliroe Pliulkian oliiofa— Patiala, 
Jliiiid and Nalilm— who jointly requested in 1858 that tho riglit of adoption 
might be accorded to them as a reward for tho services they liad rendered 
during the Kuthiy. The request was refused at the time on tlia ground that 
it had never been tlie custom of Uie country, though it luid occusiniially lieeii 
done. Since then, however, Lord Caiming had come to .see that tlio un- 
certainty vvliioh prevailed as to the rights of sucoession was harassing to tho 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and lio urged upon tho 
Seere taiy of State that some distinct rule on tlie subj ect might with ad van tage 
be laid down. He wrote as follows -. ‘ The crown of England stands forth tho 
nnfjuc.stioued Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is now for the Hint 
tiino brought face to face with its fcudatnrie.s. There is a reality in tlie 
suzerainty of tlie Sovereign of England which has never existed before, which 
is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged by the Oliiefs. A great oouviilsioii 
has been lullorvcd by .suoli a manifestation of our strength a.s India has never 
seen ; and if this in its turn be followed by an act of gimeral and substantial 
grace, over and above tho special rervar'da which have already been given to 
thoHB wlioso sorvioos deserve tlieni, tho ineasiiro will be seasonable and 
aijpreoiated.' Lord Canning’.s jiroposals met with the cordial approval of Her 
Majesty’s Clovernraent, and his aiinoimecmoiit at Cawnporo rejoiced tho hearts 
of the Chiefs, one of wliom, the Maharaja of Rowa, was a lejier and liad no 
son. He said, on hearing the Yicoroy’s words, ‘ They dispel nn evil wind 
which has long been blorving xipon nie.*^ 
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received some of the bigger potentates, who wore accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of the grandest 
and most curious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of oiir Indian Jtinpire, but when 
these assemblies 'can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not bo looked upon aa mere empty ceremonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes were anxiously 
considering liow their prospects would be affected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the Maharniii, of 
Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, influenced by his ooiiragoous 
Minister, Dinkar Kao, had remained faitliful to us. Like most Miihrntta 
Princes of that time, ho was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, froQuently threatening, 
when thwarted in any way, to throw up the reins of government, and 
take refuge in the jungle ; mariners he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Prinoely house of Jaipur, the 
second in importance of the great Chiefs of Rajputana. 

He iVas succeeded by the KaraoU Eaja, whose following was the 
most (juaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of his dignity ho had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strango-looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maharao Baja of IJlwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently caparisoned with olotli-of-gold 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promising- 
looking lad who had succeeded to his estate only two years before ; but 
he soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
pominions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over the uianogcnient of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventurer from Swat, on tho Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Eajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us m the Mutiny, when his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

Tho sixth in rank was the Jilt Euler of Dholpur, a bluff, coarso- 
looldng man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, porfoctly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all the 
courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. Though a feudatory of tho 
rebellious Hoikar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and behaved well to us. 

Some of the highest of the Eajput Chiefs declined to attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra ; but the 
truth ia that these Eulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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their heads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con- 
sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had shown con- 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substiuitial rewards. Sindhia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of £80,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kasim, yielding .£6,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There wore the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My wife 
was more delighted even than 1 had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the Moti-Masjid. 
I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and. witnessing 
her pleasure on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, until we 
reached Meerut on the 21st December. 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning’s tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning’s tents wero on one side of tbs big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on perceiving the fire, I.ady 
Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was .saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to niako anyone hour, she 
rushed off to the tout of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which was nearest lier own. She succeeded in awaking liiin, and then 
Hew back to try and save some of her own treasures. Tlie first thing 
she thought of was her portfolio of drawings, which she dragged out- 

* Tliese Hajput Chiefs, however, accepted lord Lytton’s invitation to 
attend the Imperial Aasombkge at Delhi on the l,st January, 1877, and having 
once given their allegiance to the ‘Empress of India,’ they have since l)eon the 
most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty’s feudatory Pri]ice.s. 
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side ; but it had already boon partially burned, and most of the valuable 
and oliaraoterislie skotclies she had made at the differont durbars wore 
destroyed. Slio next tried to roscuo liar jewels, many of which she 
had worn the night boforo ; her pearls wore lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them ; ono of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls wore blaelconod. iSho swept them 
off the table into a towel, and throw them into a tub of water standing 
outside, Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr. Lewm 
liowring, on the alarm being given, Inu'riod to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Cavalry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and pravantiug the fire from 
spreading. Some oflicD boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were ns usual in the advance camp, and did not hoar what 
had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
in Lady O.ampbeH's clothes; and as Lad,y Canniiig -was tall, azid Lady 
Campbell was abort, the effect was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, .whore I met several of my brother 
oflSoers, amongst others zny particular friend Edwin Jolmson, whom I 
had the great pleasme of introdueing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, my friends became hers, and this added much to the 
liappines-s of our Indian life. 

Lellii, our next luilting-plaee, was ceiiaiuly not the least mtorosting 
in oizr tour. Lord Oamiing was anxious to understand all about the 
siege, and visited the different positions ; the Eidge and its .surroimd- 
ings, tho breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of interc.st. 
ff’here wore two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to ex^jlain everything to 
him, Sh Edward OampbeU, who was with the 00th Eifios throughout, 
and ono of tho best officers in tbe regiment, and .Tommy Hills, who had 
now become tho Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there -^vore Norman, Stewart, and Bocher. 

I hud, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshalrr, but Delhi had the greatest faseination for 
her. If is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, sotting aside 
tho poeuliar iiitorost of the siege. Per luuulrods of years it had been 
the seat of Government under Eulers of various nationalities and 
religions ; few cities have tho remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt in their defence, or of such cpiantities of treasure 
looted from them. When Tamerlane captured DeUii in 1898 the city 
was given over to massacre for five days, ' some streets being rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead’; and hi 1789 the Persian couriueror, 
Nadir Shah, after sacking the place for fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, carried off thirty-two miUiouB sterling of 
booty. 
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Altliougli the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
tlirough in 1857 was apparent every where, the inhabitants seemerl 
now to have forgotten all about it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been ; the Ghandiii Chauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright-coloured stuffs ; jewellers and shawl-merchant.s 
carried on theh trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib locf to spend their money as if 
trade had never been interrupted; so quickly do Oriental.? recover 
from the effects of a devastating war. 

We left Dellii on the 3rd January, 1860, maiching via Kanial. 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
slio found her busy with the Englisli mail, which had just arrived, so 
slie said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
.Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife go until she had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in an.swer to one from Lady Canning, in which 
she had described the camp, and given her sister a li.st of all the people 
in it. Lady Waterford wrote : ‘ Your Quartermaster- General must bo 
the son of General Roberts, who lives near Waterford ; he came home 
on leai'o last year. I must tell you an amusing little anecdote about 
his fatlier. One night, when the General was dining at Cnrraghmoro, 
ho found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with whom he 
entered into conversation. After some time they clisoovured they had 
known each other in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a certain morning on which they went out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess ; happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being prevented 
from trying to murder the other, as they had been persuaded tlioy 
wore in honour bound to do. The two old gentlemen made very 
merry over their reminiscences.’ 

Por some time I had been hidulging a hope that I might be sent 
to China with my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nominated 
to the command of the expedition which, in co-operation with the 
French, was being prepared to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early in the year, by the combined French and English 
naval squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My Iiope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde decided to send Lumaden 
and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with the force, and T was feeling very low 
in consequence. A day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, 
and Lord Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to her 
was ; ‘ I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these China appointments.’ On my wife asking 
for what she was expected to be grateful, he said ; ‘ Why, for not 
sending your husband with the expedition, of course, I suppose you 
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would rather not be left in a foreign conntry alone a few months after 
your marriage ? If Roberts liad not been a newly-married man, I 
would have sent him.’ This was too much for my wife, who sympa- 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting : ‘ 1 am afraid I cannot bo very grateful to you for making 
my husband feel I am ruining his career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. Yon have done your best to make him regret 
his marriage.’ The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and bm’st 
out in his not too rofinod way : ‘ Woll, I'll bo hanged if I can under- 
stand you women ! I have done the very thing I thought you would 
like, and have only succoedod in making you angry. I will nevor try 
to lielp a woman again. ’ Jly wife saw that ho had meant to be kind, 
and that it was, as he said, only because ho did not ‘ understand 
women ’ that he had m.ade the mistake. Sho was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord Clyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found ns at IJniballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state all the Cis- Sutlej Sikh Chief. s. Fine, handsome men 
they moat of thorn were, and magnificently attired. The beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs arc so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
Home of Die Sirdar.?, the quiet dignity of these high-horn men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturosgue and impressive. The place of iionour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
foUowecl by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhhid, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
They wore much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
their families, and at being given substantial rewards in the sliape ol 
extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Eajas of minor importance, cliiofly 
from the neighbouring hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned in order 
to thank them for assistance rendered during the Mutiny. Many of 
them had grievancG.s to bo redressed ; others had favours to ask ; and 
tho Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously yield- 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor powers on those 
who were likely to use them well. Tho wisdom of this policy of 
concession on Lord Canning’s port was proved in after j'ears by its 
.successful results. 

On the 29th January the Baja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one march from Jullundur. Ho had supplemented the 
valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the early days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and takmg into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition of it, 
and ills continued and conspicuons loyalty, bestowed upon hbn large 
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estates in Oudh, wliei’o lie eventually became one of the chief Talukdars, 
This Eaja was the grandfatlicr of tho enlightened nobleman who came 
to England throo years ago. 

After visiting Umritsar, gay w'itli brilliant illuminations in honour 
of tho Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs como to welcnniB tho (^jueon’s 
representative to their sacred city, we arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canuing made his stale entry. 
As we approached tho citadel tlie long line of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive tho Viceroy came into view. A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Sirdars, stately Hill Eajpnls, wildly picturesque Multanis 
and Baluchis with their flowing locks floating buliind them, sturdy 
Tawanaa from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, their jewels glittering in the morning sun, while their 
horses, magnificently caparisoned ill cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
tlioir severe bits, As tlia procession appeared in sight tlioy moved 
forward iu one long dazzling cavalcade, each party of Chiefs being 
headed by the Coimnis.sioncr of the district from which they came ; 
they saluted as they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the osuort. 
A royal salute was fired from the fort as we passed under the city 
walls ; wo then wound through tho civil station of Aniirkali, and on 
to camp whore the garrison of Mian Mir, under tho command of 
Major-General Sir Cliarles Wiiidliain, ivas drawn up to reooii’e the 
Viceroy, 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession ol' elephants ; 
the Viceroy, sealed in a superb liowdah, led tlie way through the 
brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly a shower of rockots was discharged 
which resulted in a stampede of tho olophaiitB, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and ilod in every direction, to the imniinont peril 
and great discomfort of tho riders. In time they were quieted and 
brought back, only to become again unmanageablo at a fresh volley 
of fireworks ; a second time they wore pacified, and as they seemed 
to be getting accustomed to the noise and liglihs, tho procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace. Plore tlie elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockots from every 
side drove thorn mad with fright, and off tliny bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of thorn could not bo pulled up until they lind 
gone far into the country. Howdahs were crushed, hats torn off, but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty ; an officer was 
swept out of Ms howdah by the branch of a tree, and falling to the 
ground, had his thigh broken. Lord Clyde duclared that a general 
action was not half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 

bei^H in one 1 
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The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Cliiefa were received, sur- 
passed any former ceremonials in point of numbers and. splendour of 
effect. Many of Itunjit Singh’s Sirdars were present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and telling speech, commenting in terms of the 
highest approoiatiou on thu courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Caiming, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, wont on a Hying visit to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying hunaolf, by personal examination of our prosition there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a rotiranieut ois-Indus — a retrograde 
jnovement which J olm Lawrence was still in favour of. The visit, how- 
ever, only served to strengthen Lord Canning m hi.s preconceived 
opinion tliDt Peshawar must bo held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Koss until it was lime for licr to go to Simla, and the kind 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, who told mo the camp now worked m 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and we marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalica nt the foot of the hills, 
where, on the 9th April, the camp was broken up. It was liigh time to 
get into cooler regions, for the heat of tbo tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a six months’ march of over a thousand mUes— a march 
never likely to bo undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trams run from Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon carriages 
have taken the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had cxoeUont results. ’Phe advantages 
of the representative of the. Sovereign meeting face to face the principal 
feudatories and Clriefs of our great dependency wore very considerable, 
and the opportunity afforded to the Viceroy of personaUy acknowledg- 
ing and rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and of 
showing that ho was not afraid to be lenient to thoso who had failed to 
do so, i^rovided they should reraain loyal in the future, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. Tlie wise concessions also announced 
at the different durbars as regards the adoption by Native Eulers of 
successors to theh' estates, and the grant to Native gontlenieii of such a 
share as they tvere fitted for in the government of tlic country, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
pivon for assistance in the Mutiny. 
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My duty with the Vicoroy beiu" ended, I retiimud to IVtiaii Mir to 
fetch my wife and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the 10th March, and escort them both to Simla. Tlio journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they are now, 
and my wife travelled hi D,jampan, a kind of open, half-reclining sed.an 
chair, carried by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. 
She had boon greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the luouutnin side, and 
tho atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive. Four 
liom'.s, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in lier weak 
state had oomplotoly tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at tho end of the first stage, I decided to remain there tho 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until wo reached 
Simla, Our house, ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ was on the very top of a hill ; 
up and up xve climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson with tho fallen blossom, till wo got to tho top, when a gloriou.s 
view opened out before om' delighted eyes. Tho wooded hills of Jakho 
and Elysium in tlie foreground, Maliasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks 
in the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
SUOW.S glisiening in the morning sun, formed a picture the beauty of 
which quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave it and coma into the house. Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length triumphed. Our servants had arranged everytliing in our little 
abode most comfortably ; bright fires wore burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting irs, and the feeling tliat at last wo had a home 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Canning did nut remain long at Simla. Ilis Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its President, Sir James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health ; and as the suggestion to impose an 
income-tax was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy hurried 
hack to Calcutta, deeming it expedient to be on tho spot. 

Tlio measures necessary for the suppression of the Mutiny had 
emptied the Government coffers ; and although a largo loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope with the in- 
creased expenditure. Lord Canning had, tlierefora, applied to the 
Government in England for the services of a trained financier ; and 
Mr. Wilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, was sent out. 
He declared the only remedy to he an income-tax, and he was supported 
in this view by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, 
who were intimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation ; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, argued well and wisely 
against the scheme. Instead, however, of confining his action in the 
matter to warning and advising the supreme Government, he publicly 
proclaimed his opposition, thus giving the simal for agitation to all tho 
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inaluontents in India. Lord ElpkiuHtonc, the Governor of Bombay, 
followed Trovolyan’tj oxamplo, but in 11 less pronounced manner, and 
these attacks from the minor Presidencies proved a serious embarrass- 
ment to the action of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, 
the ineoine-tfix was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unusual pro- 
cedure led to hia recall. 

Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 
about the hottest time of the year. On my talcing leave of him, he told 
mo that Sir Hugh lioao, then commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to sucoood Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, wished the Head-Quarters of the Army to remain at Simla ; a 
question about which we had been rather anxious, as it would have 
boon an unpleasant breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not very 
large in those days ; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, who then, as at pro.sent, had notliing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way ; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the smmnor. She 
had made two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
mountain homo, though at times, perhaps, a little loiiel}^, as I had to 
be in office the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the hills, beyond 
Simla, which was a new and delightful experience for my wife. We 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot ; thex'e 
we remained, reading, writing, or i-esting, until after lunch, and it w,as 
time to move on, that we might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. 

It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints made the 
forest gorgeous, and the seai'let festoons of the Himalayan vine stood 
out in brilliant contrast to the dark green of the solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twino itself. 


OHAPTEB XXXIV. 

IjV 1800 an important alteration was made in the organization of the 
army in India, by the passing of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Forces with the Eoyal Army. 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to tho Crown, a question arose as to the condi- 
tions under which the European soldiers had enlisted. The Government 
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contondocl Uuit tliu conditions were in no way afrecled by the abolition 
of the Company. Tlio aolilicrs, on tiio other hand, claimed to be 
vc-eiilkted, and on this being refused (lioy asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 1(5,000 men serving in the local 
army had to bo sent to England. Those men wore replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to Btrciigtli by fre.sh drafts from England ; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlktmont to .serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great differGnce of opinion as to tho advisability of this 
measure ; ofBccrs of llio Queen’s Korvico for tlio most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Hose, wore in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
India. It was feared that tlic change would re.sult in a great increase 
to the military charges winch tho Tiulian Qovermuont would bo called 
upon to pay ; that, notwilhst.audmg such increase, there would ba a, 
soriou.s diminution in the control exercised by that Government over 
the admini,stration and organization of tho British Army in Indio ; and 
that, under the pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On tho other 
hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after tho transfer of 
India to the Crown, tho maintenance of a separate Forco uncontroUed 
by the Horse Guards would bo an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to bo said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that tho fears of those opposed to the change wore not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it was unavoidable, and lias greatly 
lionofitod both services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as tliose 
of the Iloyal service, the rank of Second Captain had to be introduced 
into tho forinor, a rank to which I attained in October, I860, only, how- 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in tho 
(icKcite as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the inli-odnction of the Staff Corps. This was 
the outooina of the disappearance during the Mutiny of nearly the 
whole of the Eegular regiments of the Bengal Army, and thoir replaco- 
inont by Irregular regiments. But, as midor the Irregular system the 
numher of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion being carried on regimentally, as had boon done under 
the Hegular system,* .some organization had to bo devised by which 

* tJndcr the Regular system, which w.a.s modelled on tlie Iloyal Army 
organization, each vegimeut of Bative Cavalry had 22, and each vegimeut of 
Native luianlry 25 British oflicers, wlio rose to tholiighor grades by seniority, 
From this establishment officers were taken, without heiug .seconded, for tlip 
multifarious eKtiu-regimental duties on which tho Indian Army was, and ia 
still, employed, viz,, Staff, Civil, Political, Oommi.s.saiiat, Pay, Public Works, 
Stud, and Survey. With the Irregular system this was no loiifer poissiblo. 
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the pay aud promotion of all oUicers jouiin;r tluj Indian Army in fnliirc 
could be arranged. Many soliemes were put forward ; eventually one 
formulated by Colonel N orman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
by the Secretary of State, the result being that all officer.? about to enter 
the liidian Army were to be placed on one list, in wliicb they would bo 
promoted after fixed periods of service and all those officers who had 
boon thrown out of omployiiient by the disbandment of their i-ogi- 
luouts, or by tho substitution of the Irregular for the Ilogular system, 
were to have tho option of joining it. The term Staff Corps, however, 
was a misnomer, for tho constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its oi'ficei'.s had no special coniioction with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer tho Viceroy amiounocd his intoiition 
of making a march through Central India, and I was again ordered to 
take charge of ]ii.s camp, ivhich was to he formed at Benare.?. My wife 
and her baby remained at Simla with onr friends tho Donald Stewarts, 
unci I loft her fooling sure that with them she would bo happy and well 
taken earo of. 

Sir Hugh Kose was at Allahabad, and as I passed tlnougli that place 
I availed myself of tho opportunity to pay my respects to the new 
Chief, being anxious to meet an officer wbom I had held in great 
admiration from the time when, as Charye il’afmrcs at Constanti- 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saved Turkey in her time of 
peril from Eussia’s threatened attack — admiration increased by the 
maatorly manner in which ho had conducted the Central India cam- 
paign, in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Bose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tail, slight, with refined 
features, rather delicate-looking, and possessing a distinctly distin- 
guished appearance. He received me most kindly, and told me that ho 
wished mo to return to Hcail-Qiuu'ters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre- 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and tho Commaudor-m- 
Ohief with Army Hoad-Quartei’s did not march witli us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares on the 
6th November, and I went on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


altliougli tlic uuiniierof Ih-itisli offleers with each corps was (after the Mutiny) 
increased from 3 to 0 with a Cavalry, aud 3 to S with an Infantry regiment. 

* Captain after twelve years, ^ Major after twenty yeans, and Lientenaiit- 
Goionel after twenty -six yeans. 


‘ Since reduced to eleven years. 
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coi’dial and pleasant as usual, but I did not tliinb he looked well. Lady 
Canning was channiiig as ovev; she reproached iius for not having 
brought my wife, but when I told her how ill slio had been, she agreed 
that eiimp was not quite the place for her. 

Bonarus, to niy mind, is a most disappointing city ; the streets are 
narrow and dirty, there are no hue buildings, and it is only interosliiig 
from its being held so sacred hy the Hindus, The view of the city and 
burning ghats from the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth soeiug. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzarpuv, on the 
opposite bank of tire Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything had 
to bo taken over in boats ; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, ‘2,000 camels, 
2,000 bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to be 
ferried across the groat river. The 180 elephants swam over with their 
maliotbia on their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safely 
at the other side, but at last it was aecoinplished, and our only casualty 
;vas one camel, which fell overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty scenery, low hills 
and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame-coloured blossom of the 
dlutk-tree. Game abounded, and an ooca.sional tiger was killed. Lord 
Canning sometimes accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not 
often, for ho waa greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, 
which ho appeared unable to throw off. Even during the mm'ning’s 
drive lie was occupied with pap(!r.s, and Oii reaching camp ho went 
straight to his office tout, where he remained the whole day till dinner- 
time, returning to it directly the meal was over, unless there were 
strangers present with whom ho wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur the Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaji 
Holkar of Indore, and some minor Cliiefs of that part of the coiintrv. 
Ilolkar’s conduct during the Mutuiy was not altogether above suspicion, 
but, considering that the only troops at hia disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contingent, which consisted maiul,y of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom ho oonld not bo expected to 
exercise much control, Lord Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and was willing to attribute his equivocal boha\'iour to want of ability 
and timidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy was the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful llnlor, and absolutely 
loyal to the Biitisli Government, had afforded ns most valuable as.sist- 
ance during the rebellion. Slie was one of those women whom the 
Bast has occasionally produced, endowed with conspiouous talent and 
great strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, gives immense influence to tlioso who possess it. Lord 
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Canning oougvatulateil the Begum on the success with which she had 
governed her ooniilry, thanked her for her limoly help, and bestowed 
upon her a large tract of country as a reward. She was a determined- 
looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her own language ; she 
personally managed the affaire of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of lior travellmg experiences during a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Just as the Begann took her departure, nows was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or tln-ee miles from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rate shot, I thought I should be best employed with the 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
wdthin a few yards of my elephant : I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock hixn over. 

"While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous mai'ble rooks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, when the stream 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of miu'ble came into view. The 
cliffs ri.so to about a hundred feet in height, pure white below, giaidually 
shading off to gray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep 
brown colour, perfectly transparent and smooth, in which the white 
rooks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In the crevices hang 
numerous boohivos, whoso inmates one has to be careful not to distinb, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Englishmen who, havmg 
incautiously aroused the vicious little creatures, were attacked and 
drowned in diving under the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Luclmow, 
where he held another durbar for the Talukdars of Oudh. Lady 
Oaniiing continued to march with us to Mirsa.pur, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade her fai-ewell — a last farewell, for I never saw 
tliis good, beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp bemg broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work in the Quartermaster-General’s Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow ; it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trjTug. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracing ah’, and both she and our baby appeared pictmes of 
health ; but a day or two after luy arrival the little one was taken iU, 
and died within one week of her birthday — our first great sorrow. 

We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the beginning of 
October we loft Simla for Allahabad, where I had received instructions 
to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, who had arranged to bold an 
investiture of the Star of India, the new Order which was originally 
designed to honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done us 
good service, by associating them with some of the highest and most 
distinguished personages in England, and a few carefully selected 
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EuroptiiUiB ill India, ' Lord Canning was tlio first Grand Master, and 
Bir Ilngh Eoso the first liiiiglit. 

The durbar at which the IViaharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Begum 
of Bhopal, and the Nawah ot Bainpur wore invostcd, was a most 
imposing coremonj’. The Bogum W’as the cynosure of all eye.s— a 
female Knight was a novelty to Europeaiis as well ns to Natives-— and 
tliore was much curiosity as to how she would conduct herself ; but no 
one could have bohnvod with greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little sjioecli in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning’s 
oomplimoiilary addi'es.y. Blie was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; but the effect of lior rich eostniiio was somewhat 
marred by a funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted .stockings with white tips. When iny wife visited 
tlie Begum after the durbar, she showed her these curious appendage.s 
with groat pride, saying .she wore them because they were ‘ English 
fashion.’ This was tlie first occasion on which ladie.s were admitted to 
a durbar, out of compliment to the Bcgnni. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man wlio.se manner 
and appearance greatly inipre.ssod her, but she did not catch his name 
when ho was introduced; she much enjoyed his convorsation during 
diiinor, which was not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, 
ho told her his name was Barilo Frero.'*' She never saw him again, 
but she alway.s aay.s he inlere.sted her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished iiieii she low since met. 

From Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, this time with 
the object of urging upon the Talukdars the .su])pi't>aaion of the horrible 
custom o£ fomalo infanticide, which had its origin in the combined 
pride and poverty of the Eajputs. In various parts of India attempts 
had boon made, with more or loss success, to put n stop to this inhuman 
praotlco. But not much improasion had been made in Oiidh, in 
consoquenco of the inordinately large dowries demanded from the 
Rajput fathers of marriageable daughters, Two hundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Caimiiig’a last durbar, and, in reply to bis feeling and 
telling speech, declared their firm determination to do their best to 
discourage the evil. 

The Oommaiider-in-Cliief had decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Punjab, and inspecting the different stations for troops in 
the north of India. The Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
formed at Julluiidur, and thither we proceeded when the gathering at 
Allahabad had dispersed. AVe had but just arrived, wlien wo were 
shocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lady Canning’s death. 
Instead of accompanying the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to 
Darjeeling, and on her return, anxious to malie sketches of the beautiful 

» The late ,Sir B.irtle Frere, Bart, G.G.B., G.O.S.I, 
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jungle scenery, she arrangetl, alas! contrary to the advice of those with 
her, to spend one night in the terai,* where she contracted jungle- 
fever, to which she succumbed ten days after her rctum to Calcutta. 
Her death was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her ; what must it have heon to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned his 
eventful career in India. 

The Cominander-in-Chief arrived in the middle of -November, and 
all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp went out to meet him. I 
was mounted on a spirited mitineg-gray Arab, a present from AUgood. 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and iminediatoly noticed 
mine. He called me np to him, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I owed his being well disposed towards mo from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome little Arab that day; lie 
loved a good liorso, and liked his staff to be well mounted. A few day.s 
afterwards he told mo he wished mo to accompany him on the flying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
the country and troops than would be possible if lie inarohed altogether 
with the liig camp. 

We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Sialkot ; at each place there 
were the usual inspections, mess dimiers, and entertainments. The 
Chief’s visit made a break in the ordinary life of a cantonment, and 
the residents were glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities ; Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Jamu, where the Buler of Ka.shmir resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind the finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure was marred 
by the Chief having a had fall ; he had got the first spear off a lino 
boar, who, feeling liimself wounded, turned and charged, knocking 
over Sir Hugh's horse. All three lay in a heap together ; the pig was 
dead, the horse was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him hack to Jamu on a cliarpoij,-\ and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely bruised face and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from riding over the battle-field of Chilianwalla. 

* The fever-giving tract of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 

f Native string bed. 
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Vei'y soon after this Norman, who was then Acljiitaiit-Goneral of the 
Army, loft Head-Quarters to take up the appointment ot Secretary to 
the Government of India in tlie Military Dopartinout. Before we 
parted he expressed a liope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy 
in the Department was about to take place, which he said ho was sure 
Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succoodod 
as Adjutant-General of the Indian Army by Edwin Johnson, the last 
officer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal- 
gamation of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jheluni my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, ami had to remain behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hugh 
Bose most kindly insisted on leaving his doctor (Loiigliursl) m charge 
of her, and told me I must stay with her as long as was necessary. 
Eor three whole weeks we remained on the encamping ground of 
Saliawar ; at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently recovered to be jjut 
into a doolie and carried to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gono on with the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter horn Norman, offering 
me the post in the Secretariat which he had aheady told me was about 
to become vacant. After some hesitation— for the Secretariat had its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service m the field. 
I left my wife on the high-road to recovery, and hurried after the camp, 
overtaking it at Peshawar Just in time to accompany the Commander- 
in-Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I should have 
been very sorry to have missed. We visited every station from Kohat 
to Rajanpur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier- General Neville 
Chamberlain, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage and servants, carried 
on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first experienco of a part of India with which I had 
later so much to do, and which always interested me greatly. At the 
time of which I am writing it was a wild and lawless tract of country. 
As we left Kohat we met the bodies of four murdered men being 
carried in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a sight. 
On one occasion General Chamberlain introduced to tiir Hugli Rose 
two young Khans, fine, handsome fellows, who were apparently on 
excellent terms. A few days later we wore told tlrat one of tliein had 
been murdered by Ms companion, there having been a blood-feud between 
their fn,milie.s for generations; although these two had been brought 
up together, and liked each other, the one whoso elan had last lost a 
membei’ by the feud felt himself in honour bound to sacrifice his friend. 
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When I rejoined my -wife at the end of the tour, I found her a great 
dealworao than her letters had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. We remained at Umballa till tho end 
of March ; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred tliera was 
a parade for announcing to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 
and that the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whoso conduct of affairs has been so severely 
0ritiei2od as Lord Canning’s, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with such an overwhelming crisis a.s the 
Mutiny. Wliile the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first dis- 
played of the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained their ex- 
perience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling tlironghout India, the very large uieasm'e 
of success which attended his subsecLuent action was undoubtedly due 
to liis own ability aiid sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to tlie Oommander- 
in-Chie£ on the 31st May, three weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occurred ; but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the result, I think, 
of extreme sensitiveness ; for he was without doubt very warm-hearted, 
and was greatly liked and respected by those about him, and there was 
universal regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Sianla early in April. The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety. 
'The new Viceroy remained in Calcutta ; but Sir Hugh Rose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and 
having my sister -in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do in previous years. We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place in the heart of the Hihs, about 
si.x miles from Simla, where the Chief had a house, which he was good 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not making use of it 

* ' Your force of Artillery will enable u.s to diajjase of Delhi with certainty. 

I therefore heg that you will detach one European Infantry regiment and a 
small force of European Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Aligarh may be recovered auj Can iijiore relieved 
immediately.’ 
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himself. It was an agreeable change, and one which we all greatly 
enjoyed. But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of the summer, and I was glad to start off towavd.s the end of October 
with my wife and her sister for Agra, wliere this year the Head- 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bundelkaiid and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign. 

The second march out we were startled by being told, when we awoke 
in the morning-, that Colonel Gawler, the Dapnty-Adjiitant-Gloneral of 
Queen's troops, had been badly wounded in the night by a thief, who 
got into bis tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gawler 
had received from tlie bank the previous day, and for greater safety had 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night his ivife awoke him, saying there •^vas some one in the tent, and 
by tile dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just sec a dark figure 
creeping along the floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber ; 
hut the latter, being perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through 
his hands and wrigglcid under the wall of the tent. Gawler caught him 
by the leg jtist as he was disappearing, and they struggled outside to- 
gether. When despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a knifo, which was tied by a string 
to liis wrist. By this time Mrs. Gawler had been able to arouse two 
Kaffir servants, one of whom tried to soizo the niiscroant, but in his turn 
was stabbed. TIio second servant, Iiowe^'cr, was more wary, and suc- 
ceeded in eaptiii-ing the thief ; Kaflir fashion, ho Imocked all the breath 
out of his body l)y running at liiin head down and butting liim in the 
stomaeli, when it became easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
was a bad part of the country for thieves ; and wdien some four weeks 
later I went off on a flying tour with the Commandor-in-Cliiet, I did 
not leave my wife quite as happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everything at all valuable to he 
placed under the care of the guard, and having tiilien this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

■When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Sindliia seemed to 
tbiuk he could not do enough to show bis gratitude to Sir Hugh Eoso 
for his opportune help in June, 1858, when the Gwalior troops 
mutmied, and joined the rebel army under the Bani of Jhansi find 

* After the oapturo of Kalpi in May. 18.58, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out with 
I'irtiguo and suencs-sive .sunstrokes, w-is advised iiy ins medical onioer to return 
at onco to Bombay ; bis leave lint] been graiiti'd. and lii.s successor (Brigadier- 
Geiieral Kaxiier) bad been apiwintcd, when iiiielligeneti roaobed lum to tbo 
effect tliat the rebel army, under Tautia Tojdand tbe Rani of Jhansi, bad been 
joined by the -ivliule of Sindliia’s troops and were in ])ossessioii of the fort of 
Gwalior with its well-sup] died arsenal. Sir Hugh Roso at once cancolied Ids 
leave, |mshed on to Qwiilior, and by the 30tli of Juno bad re-captured all 
'^indlda's gims and placed Mm again hi possession of bis capital, 
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I'antia Topi, The day after our arrival Sindhia hold a grand review o£ 
his new army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was an open- 
air entertainment in tho Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; tlie third a 
picnic and elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame nliair. 
We had nerved ouivselvos to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which tho great creatures twisted their trunks about each otber in quite 
a playful manner, and directly the play seemed to bo turning into 
earnest they were separated by their ‘mahouts, being much too valu.able 
to be allowed to injure themselves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment : pig-stioldng or shooting expedition,? in the morning, and 
banquets, fireworks, and illnminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. The fort is picturesquely situated 
above a perpendicular cliff ; tho road up to it is very steep, and it must 
have been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doubly 
interesting to us by Sir Hugli Eose explaining how he attacked it, and 
pointing out the spot where the Eani of Jhansi was Jdlled in a charge 
of the 8th Hussars. 

Our next halt was .fhansi. Here also Sir Hugh had a thrilling tale 
to tell of its capture, and of Ids having to fight tlio battle of tho Betwa 
against a largo force brought to the assistance of tiro rol>ols by Tantia 
Topi, while the siege was actually being carried on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to Lucknow, rnf Cawnpore; 
M'hile the Chief with a small staff (of which I was one) and light tents, 
made a detour by Saugor, Jnbbulpur, and Allahabad. Wo travelled 
through pretty jungle for the most part, intei’spersed with low hills, and 
we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
tlie splendid service the Central India Field Force had performed under 
his command ; and, as wo rode along, it delighted him to point out the 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

“While at Allahabad, on the 18th January — quite the coolest time of 
the yea.r — I had a slight smrstroko, wliich it took me a very long time 
to get over completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord Cl3'de, 
of wearing helmets, was not always adliorcd to, iind Sir Hugh Rose was 
rather fond of cooked hats. On this occasion I was wearing this— -for 
India — most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it, the 
Chief kept me out rather late, going over tho ground where the pi-esent 
o.mtonmont stands, I did not feel anythmg at the time, hut an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and for a short 
time I could neither see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought mo round, and I was well enough in tho afternoon to go with 
the Chief to inspect the fort; but for months afterwards I never lost 
the pain in my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to the 
evil inliuenoo of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards the middle of January. Here, as 
nlsewhore, we had conskuit parades and inspections, for Sir Hugh 
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carried out his duties in the most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties ; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds with 
Head-Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
months. 

Prom Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, and llmballa, 
and the 80th March saw ns all settled at Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to be the Head- 
Quarters of the Govevmnent during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by tlio amalgamation of the 
services took place in the army staff. Edwin Johnson lost his appoint- 
ment ill consoiiuenoe, and Colonel Haytliorue,* Adjutant- General of 
Queen's troops, beoamo Adjutant- General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to live years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacating the 
Quartennaater-Generalslup, after having held it for eleven years. Ho 
was succeeded by Colonel Baton, with Lumsden aa his deputy, and 
Charles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTEB XXXV. 

In the autumn of 1868, while we were preparing for the usual winter 
tour, Sir Hugh Eose, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraphed to the Head-Quarters staff to join him 
at Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival was indeed disturbing. 
Lord Elgin was at Dharmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief had 
been obliged to leave him and push on to Lahore, in cousetiuenoe of 
unsatisfactory reports from Brigadier-General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding an expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with nnexpeotod opposition. 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a great 
deal of excitement all along the border, that the tribes were collecting 
in large numbers, that emissaries from Kabul had appeared amongst 
thorn, and that, unless reinforcemonta could bo sent up at once, the 
Government would he involved in a war which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious oomplieations, not only on the frontier, but with 

* The late General Sir Edmund Haytliorne, K.O.B. 
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Afghanistan. In so grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Robert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdrawn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition ; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lientenaiit-Governor of the Punjab. 'When the Commandor- 
in-Ohiof was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his views at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency of entering a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops were properly equipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition ; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter set in ; and that, to provide a force 
of C,000 men (the strength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to he dangerously weakened. Moreover, he 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the spring, when everything could be perfectly arranged. Sub- 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But before pro- 
ceeding with my narrative it will be as well to explain the circumstances 
with led the authorities to undertake this expedition, 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics* took the opportunity to stir up dis- 
turbances all along the Yusafzai frontier of the Peshawar district, and, 
aided by the rebel sepoys who had fled to them for protection, they 
made raids upon our border, and committed all kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 1808, 
wliioh resulted in their being driven from their stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighbouring tribes being bound down to preA'eut them re- 
oeeupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka ; the old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years they had been allowed to go 
on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectually 
rid the frontier of these disturbers of the peace, provided such measures 
could have been decided upon early enough in the year to ensure success. 

*■ III 1825 a religious adventurer from Bareilly made his appearance 011 the 
Yusafzai frontier with about forty Hindu.staui followers, and gave out that 
he was a man of superior sanctity, and had a divine oonuuand to ivage a Avar 
of extoriiiiiiation, with llie aid of all true believei's, against the iiilidel. After 
studying Araliic at Delhi, he proceeded to Mecca by AA’ay of Calcutta, and 
during this jonniey hi.s doctrines had ohtainod so great an ascendency oyer 
the niiiida ui’ the Mahoiueclaiis of Bengal that they have ever since supplied 
the eolony Avliioh Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafeai with money and 
recruits. The Syad was eventually slam fighting against the Siklis, but his 
fullowcrs cstablisliecl themselves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood of that 
place they oontiniio to flourish, uotAA'ithstandiiig that Ave liaA'o destroyed their 
settlements more than once dnrinir the last forty years. 
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The Punjab Government advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being in the Peshawar valley, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Peshawar column was to move by the Umbeyla Pass, tho Buner 
frontier, and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s lino of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil autljorities that no hostility need bo feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble tor fifteen years, and their spiritual head, the 
Akhund of Swat,* had no sympathy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until prepai’ations wore completed; indeed, it was thought 
nnadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep the proposed lino of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to bo 
considerably weakened, and thora was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar coluranf being all ready for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighbouring tribes, inforniing 
thorn of the object of the expedition, and slating that there was no 
intention of interierlng with them or their pos.sessions. 

On the following morning, the 20 th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the koialj was reached without any resistance to 
speak of; but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would bo stoutly opposed. The road turned out to be 
much more diflioult Ilian had boon anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up that night ; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22 nd — more than forty-eight hours 
after they started— that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, E.E., was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. Tho delay in reaching the top of the 

* Tho Akluuid of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the time of tlie 
Umbeyla expedition ; he had led a liolylife, and liad gained ■'.noli an infliionue 
over the raind,s uf Maliomerlaiis in general, tliat they lielievecl he was .qiippliod 
by snpernatunil means witli the necessaries of life, and that every mnniing, on 
rising from bis jirayers, a .sum of money sufliciont for the day’s expenditure 
was found miiier his praying carpet. 

t The Pesliawar eoluinn consisted of half of 19tli Company Koyiil Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Liglit Field llattevy, the Peshawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, tlie 71st .aiid 101st Foot, the Guides, one troop lltli Heiigal Lancers, 
one eoiiipaiiy Bengal Sappers and Miner's, l-lth Siklis, 20tli Pnnj.ab Infantry, 
32nd Pioneer.?, 1st, Srd, .'itli and 6 th Punjab Infaiilry, and 4lh and 6 th 
Gurkhas. Tho Hazara uoliunn consisted of a wing of the 51st Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry and eiglit guns, holding 
Dai'band, Torbela and Topi on the Indus. 

+ The hifdiest point of a pass crossing a moimtain rniife. 
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pass had siveu tlio tribes time to collect, and when tlio reconnoitring 
party entered the Cliamla valley the Btmerwals could be seen about 
two miles and a half off, oocupi'ing in force the range which separates 
Buner and Chamla. Whatever may have been their first intention, 
they apparently could not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
sinall body of Cavalry, for onr horsemen on tlioir return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A clnu-ge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country; the proceedings of the Bimerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow,'*^ 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the pai'ty. A iiand-to-iiaiul figlit ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming riglit in 
amongst tliem witli tlie utmost daring. 

There was now brouglit in to tlie Commissioner by a spy ilie copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fairatics, addressed to the Bimerwals, 
telling them not to be taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was to punish tlie fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat. This letter no doubt aroused tlie suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by tlie slowness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Maliaban, and tiio Black Mountain. 

On the 28rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen approaching the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable aooessioa of moral 
as well as material strength, and put a stop, for tlie time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountain, wliich separates Umbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (east) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
Iciiown as the Eagle's Nest, while tliat on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ Tlie Eagle’s Nest was only large enough to accom- 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remainder of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left piquet were drawn up on and about a rocky knoll, 
400 feet west of tlie Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Gum Mountain ; and about noon on the 26tli they moved 
tlowii, and with loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match- 
look men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood,- and 
opened a galling tire upon our ctofeaces, while their sivordsuion made 

* Now General Sir Charles Biwnlow, G.C.B, 
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a dolemiinod advaiioo. The nature ot the ground prevented our guns 
from being brought to boar upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards closo under its parapet. For somo considerable time they 
remained in this position, all our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered with tlieir dead, and a 
groat many wounded, who were taken into our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while n still greater number' were carried off by their friends. 
Our losses wore, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 20 men killed ; 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 meu wounded. 

The day following the light tho Bunerwals were told they might 
carry away their dead, and we took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces- 
sary saorifloe of their tribesmen, which would bo the certain result of 
further opposition to ua. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Eeynell 
Taylor, the Oommisaioner, but they made it evident that they were 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had no'w become rather awk-ward ; there was a combina- 
tion against us of all tho tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
and their numbers could not be less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual 
animosities wore for tho time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the 
tribes all flocked to fight under the Akhund’a standard in the interests 
of their common faith. Moreover, there was trouble in the rear from 
the people along the Yusafeai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying our lines of communication. Under these changed condi- 
tions, and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to tho 
conclusion that, for the moment, ho could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on tho enemy, and to tho gradual decrease 
of their numbers, to break up the combination against us ; for, as those 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished tliey are bound to suspend operations 
till move can be procured. 

For three weeks almo.st daily attacks were made on our position ; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside our 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the ‘ Crag piquet,’ the 
key of the position, which it was essential should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
attacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obliged to 
relinquish the command of the force. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein- 
forcements were necessary, in consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

* Tho late Sir Henry Marion Durand, K. 0. S. I. , 0. B. , afterwards Lieutenant - 
Governor of the Punjab. 
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Norman (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, wlio had come to 
Lahore to meet the Viceroy), and without waiting for the sanction of 
the Coinniauder-in-Ohief, ordered to the frontier the three regiments 
wJiich had been detailed for the Viceroy’s camp,* as well as the 93rd 
Highlanders, then at Sialkot ; and when Sir Hugh Itose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses tlio expeditionary force had sus- 
tained, and of General (Jliamborloiu being hoys de comlai from liis 
wound, further roinforcementa from every direction were Imrried to the 
front. Subsequently, however, it became a question whether the troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 
given up, the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring tins view, while the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who had succeeded Keyiiell Taylor), f and 
Sir Hugh Bose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Conunandei'-in-Cliief pointed out to the Government that the loss 
of prestige and power we must sustain by retiring from the XJmbeyla 
Pass would be more disastrous, both from a military and political point 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and tliat General Chamberlain, on whose sound judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a retirement was unnecessary. 

Unfortrmately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, and the 
question remained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir William 
Denison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to tal?e over the 
reins of Government imtil a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England. 

In the meantime Su’ Hugh Bose was most anxious to obtain exact 
information respecting our position at XJmbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the nature of the ground — in fact, all details which could only 
be satisfactorily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he required to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two officers on special service, whose duty it would bo to 
put the Commandor-in-Chio£ in possession of all the facts of the case ; 
accordingly. Colonel Adyajl (Deputy- Adjutant -General of Koyal 
Artillery) and I were ordered to proceed to XJmbeyla without delay. 

Adye iiroved a most charming travelling companion, clever and 
entertaining, and I thirds we botli enjoyed our journey. We reached 
the pass on the Uuth November. 

There had been no fighting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sir Neville Chamberlain was still in camp, and I 
was sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. We were 

* 7th Royal Fusiliers, 23rd Pioneers, and 24th Punjab Native Infantry. 

f Eoyuell Taylor reiuainod with the force as iiolitioal oiflcei'. 

i" General Sir Jolui Adye, G.U.B. 
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imioh interested in going over tlio jiiquets and listening to the stoi’y of 
the different attacks made upon then), which had evidentlj' been con- 
ducted by the enemy with as much skill as courage.* * * § The loyalty of 
our Native soldiers struck me as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneer.s, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fighting, and 
many of oiu’ soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen ; on one occasion a young Punor sepoy actually recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy's dead when the tight was over.t 

We listened to many tales of the gallantry of tho British ofllcers, 
The names of Browulow, Keyes, J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Browulow’s defence of the Eagle’s Ne.st on the 26th October, 
and of the ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men of tho 20th Punjab Infantry, the reginient he had raised in 1857 
when but a aubalteni. In his official report the General remarked 
that ‘ to Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of tho “ Crag piquet." ’ A)id Keyes’s 
recapture of tho same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes wore both 
recommended for tho Victoria Cross. 

* Tho tixpwlitioiiwii.siui adiiiir.alilo .school lor training nioii in outpost duty. 
The Patliaiis and Gurkliiis were quite at home at sncli work, uiiil not only able 
to take care of themsolvas, but wlieu stalked by tli« oiumiy wore ri|Hul to a 
counter-stalk, often most successful. The eiiony used to joke with hruwnlow’.s 
.and Keyes’s men on these occasions, and say, ‘We don’t want you. Where 
are the lal pagriwalas ? [as the 1-ltli Sikhs wore called from their lal par/yis 
(red turbans)] or the cjoralog [the Europeans] ? They arc bettor shil'nr [.sjiort] !’ 
The tribcsnien soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, tliougU full of 
light, wore very helpless on the liill-sido, and could not keep their heads 
under cover. 

t Colonel Eeynell Taydor, whU-st hcai'ingliketestimony to the good conduct 
of the Pathau soldiery, said the jiersonal influcnco of dilicers will always be 
found to bo the only stand-by for theGovernriieiit intere.st.s wbeu the religious 
cry is raised, and the tidolity of our troops is being taraiiored ivith. Pay, 
pension.s, and orders of iiieril may, and wnnld, he ca.st to the winds wliim the 
honour of the faith was in the scale ; but to .snap the associiilinns of years, 
and to turn in his hour of need against the man whom he has proved to be 
Just and worthy, whom ho has noted in the hour of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is just wliat a Pathaii will not do— to his liunour he it 
said. The fact wa.s that tho ofHoers in camp had l)aoii so long and kindly 
associated with their soldiers that the lutler wore willing to set them hid'ove 
their great religions teacher, the Akhundof Swat (‘Eooords of E.vpeditioiis 
against the Worth- West Frontier Tribes ’). 

X Tho late General Sir Charles Keyes, G.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General T, E. Hughes, O.B,, Boyid Artillery, 
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We (Adye and I) had no difficulty in making up our minds as to 
the course which ought to be talien. The column was daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and although the 
combination of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being disheartened by their many losses, and of n- 
wish to come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and military authorities on the' spot, wo 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that they were of opinion a with- 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that on tho 
arrival of General Garvock'*' (Chainberlain’s sucoossor) an advance 
would be made into the Cliamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as wo told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest we had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the oorrespondenco in connexion with the Uinbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander- in- Chiefs views were 
correct, and that a retirement would be unwise. 

Sir Hugh Rose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct tho operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to liis request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, from which 
place he intended to push on to Umbeyla ; and with the object of 
oollootiug troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not be soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an eneamping-ground between Eawal Pindi and 
Attook suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the camp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end made use of. The people of the country wore very helpful to me ; 
indeed, when they heard I had been a friend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for mo, and deliglited in 
talking of their old leader, whom thoy declared to be the greatest man 
they had ever known. 

On my return I marched up tho pass with the llev. W. G. Uowiet 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to tho front to 
be hi readiness for a move into the Chamla valley. James, the Com- 
missioner, had been working to detach tho Bunerwals from the com- 
bination against us, and on the afternoon of oui’ aiTival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived m camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Mallia, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from the Buner country. 

■* The late General Sir John Garvock, G.O. B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Primate of Neiv Zealand. 

19 
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Lator, however, a messenger came in to say they could not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by their co-roligionists. The man further reported that large numbers 
of fresh tiibosinen had appeared on the scone, and that it was intended 
to attach us on the 16th. Ho advised the Commissioner to take the 
initiative, and gave him to understand that if wo advanced the Buner- 
wals would stand aloof. 

Sir Hugh Eose had been accorded permission to take command of 
the troops in the field, and had sent word to General Garvock not ‘to 
attempt any operations until further orders.’ James, however, think- 
ing that the situation demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out in other parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, tolling him that a suocessifnl fight 
would put matters straight. Garvock consented to follow the Commis- 
sioner’s advice, arid arranged to move on the following day. 

The force was divided into three columns. The first and second — 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
W. Turner, O.B.,* and Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, C.B. — were to form 
the attacking party, while the third, about 3,000 strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan, f was to bo left for the 
protection of the camp. 

At daybreak, on the ICth, the troops for the advance, unencum- 
bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying two days’ rations, 
assembled at the base of the ‘Crag piquet.’ Turner, an excellent 
officer, who during the short time he had been at Umbeyla had 
insph'ed great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on the previous 
afternoon reconnoitred to the light of the camp, and had discovered 
that about 4,000 men wore holding the village of Lalu, from wliioh it 
was necessary to dislodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked. 
On being told to advance, therefore, Turner moved off in the direction 
of Lalu, and, driving the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the 
heights overlooking the valley, out of which rose, immediately in front 
about 200 yards off, a conical hill which hid Lalu from view, This 
hill, which was crowded with Hindustani fanatics and their Patbaii 
allies, was a most formidable position ; the sides were precipitous, and 
the summit was strengthened bj’ aangars-X No further move could 
be made until tho enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantry, and opened fire with his Mountam guns. 
Meanwhile, Wilde's oolunm had cleared off the enemy from the front 
of the camp, and formed up on Turner’s left. On the advance being 
sounded, Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and in ten minutes 
could be seen driving the enemy from the heights on his right ; at tho 

* The late Brigadier-General Sir W. W. Turner, K.O.B. 

t General Sir T. L. Vaughan, K.C.B. 

Stone hri 
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same time tlie 101st Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, 
made straight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Mountain guns of both columns, and supported by the 
Guides, 4th Gurkhas, and 28rd Pioneers, they climbed the almost perpen- 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give tlie men 
time to get their breath ; the signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes's battery ; but wo were considerably relieved when we per- 
ceived the enemy flying down the sides of the hill, and hoard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorioua on the highest peak. 

Now that the enemy wore on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
entered Lain simultaneously with the last of the fugitive.?. The 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
inside the walls into confusion ; they made no stand, and were soon in 
fuU retreat towards Umbeyk and the passes leading into Buner, 

While affairs were thus prospering on our right, the enemy, 
apparently imagining we were too busy to think of our left, came in 
largo numbers from the village of TJmbeyla, threatening the camp and 
iho communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre- 
pared for them, and held his ground until rcinfoi'oed by Turner, when 
he made a forward movement. The Guides, and dotaclrments of the 
Cth Gurkhas and 8rd Silchs, charged down one spur, and the 301st 
down another ; the enemy were driven off with great slaughter, leaving 
a standard in the hands of the Grukhas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner's guns. During the day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m., Brownlow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of well-executed charges, com- 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tiibesmen 
with great loss into the plain below. 

AU opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in fuU retreat, 
the force bivouacked for the night. We had 16 kUled and 67 wounded ; 
while our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides ; and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into the Chamla valley. 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain, batteries and show them the 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely difficult that it was half-past two 
o’cloci- before the whole force w ■ clear of tbe hills, 
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Groiioral Garvoclc, hawng made a careful reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position, wliioli was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn their right, a movement which was to 
bo entrusted to the second column, and I was told to inform Turner 
that he must try and cut them off from the Bunor Pass as they 
rotroatod. I found Turner close to Diubeylaand delivered my mosaage. 
He moved forward at once with the 23rd rionoors and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second wing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Royal Phisiliers. 

When we had passed the village of Umboyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our lino to the right. Tho advance was 
continued to within about 800 y.ards of tho Buner Pass, when Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme- 
diately sent two companies of the Royal I'u.silicrs in Unit direction. 
Just at that moment a band of Qhazis furiously attacked the left 
flank, which wtus at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of tlie Pioneer British 
officers wore on the ground, one killed and four wounded ; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghaxis made their charge, Wright, tho 
Assistant-Adjutant-Goneral, and I, being close by, rushed in amongst 
tho Pioneers and called on them to follow us ; as we wore personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves 
together and responded to onr efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, wlio 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come clown in 
great numbers, and we shoidd have had a most difficult task. As it 
was, we were entirely successful in repulsing the Ghcuds, not a man of 
whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed; our losses were 
comparatively slight— 8 killed and 80 wounded. 

AVe bivouacked for tho night near the village of Umbeyla, and tho 
next morning the Bunerwals, who, true to their cvord, luul taken no 
part in tho fighting on the Ibth or ICth, came iic and made their sub- 
mission. 

The question which now had to be decided wa.s, whether a force fully 
equipped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should bo sent 
to destroy tho fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether tho work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to the Bunerwals, witnessed by 
British officers. The latter course was eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of the delay which provisioning a brigade would entail— a 
delay which the Oommissionor was anxious to avoid— for although 
for the present the combination had broken np, and most of tho 
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tribesmen were dispersing to their homes, the Akliund of Swat and 
his followers were still hovering about in the neighbourhood, and 
inaction on our part would in all probability have led to a fresh 
gathering and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which wore drawn up, and to which the Bunerwals 
agl’ced, wore ; 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Bunor Pass. 

The destruction of Malka ; those carrying out the work to be accom- 
panied by British officers and such escort as might he considered neces- 
sary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Clmmla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated tliat the headmen of their tribe should 
be left as hostages until such time as the requii'ements should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th December, tlio little party of 
British officers who were to witness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members were Reynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), two Survey officers, Wright, 
Adye, and myself. Twenty-five Cavalry and 4 companies of the Guides 
Infantry, under four offioers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that wc were to bo accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,000 followers, wlio would be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics’ stronghold in our pi’esence. Eain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements had been made, and delay was 
considered undesirable, it was settled that we should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when we reached Kuria, 
only eight miles on our way, where we halted for the night, and where 
we had to remain the next day, as the Bunerwals declared they could 
not continue the journey until they had come to an understanding with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

Wo had noticed on leaving Umbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Bunerwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and in reply to oiu' 
repeated questions as to what had become of the remainder, we were 
told they M'oukl join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own influence with the Amazais rather than to intimi- 
dation. 

We made a fresh start on the morning of the 21st. Malka was 
only twelve miles off, but the way was so difficult, and our guides 
stopped so often to consult with the numerous bunds of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a spur of the Mahabun mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It was a strong, well-built place, 
■with accommodation for about 1,500 people. The Amazais did not 
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attempt to diKguiso their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
they gallioreil in Iciiots, scowling and pointing at ns, evidently dis- 
cussing whether wo should or should not be allowed to return. 

The next uiorning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smoko which ascondod from the burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not toad to allay tlio ill-feeling so plainly displayed. 
The Native oflioora of Uio Guidos warned us that deday was dangerous, 
its tlio puoplo wore becoming moinontarily more excited, and wore 
vowing wo siiould never retui-u. It was no uso, however, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
moro liaiidtul compared to the tliousands who had assembled around 
Malka, and wo ^v•(!ro separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most difficult country. Our position was no doubt oxtroniely critical, 
and it was well for us that wo had at our head such a cool, dotorininod 
loader as Ilo.ynoll Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in whicli he wont up and spoke to the headmen, telliug them that, the 
object of our visit having boon accomplished, wo*were ready to retrace 
our stops. At this the Ama/.als became still Eurthor oxoitod. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly solf-possoRscil in 
the midst of the angry and dangorous-looldiig multitude. At this 
crisis the Jiunerwals came to our rescue. 'I’lie most influential of the 
tribe, a grey-hoardod warrior, who had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced liis way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taj'lor’s side, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You are hesitating whether you will allow these 
Englisli to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their escort ; hut if you do, you must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect them, and wo will do so with our lives.’ Tliis 
plucky speech produced a quietiug effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we sot out on our return journey ; but evidently the 
tribesmen did not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Kuria, The slopes of the hills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, and once, as wo were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Araazai, waving a standard above 
his head, rushed down towards us. Fortunately for us, he was stopped 
by some of those less miinically disposed ; for if ho had sucooeded in 
inciting anyone to fire a single shot, the desire for blood would quickly 
have spread, and in all probability not one of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the 23rcl December we reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force, which had only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and was broken up. 

Dm-ing my absence at Umbeyla my wife remained with friends at 
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Mian Mir for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, where 
I jomed her on Christmas Day. She spent one night cn route in Sir 
Hugh Bose’s camp at Hasan Abdal, and found the Chief in great 
excitement and very angry at such a small party having been sent to 
MaUsa, and placed at the mercy of the tribes. Ho did not know that 
my wife had arrived, and in passing her tent she lieavd liim say : ‘ It 
was madness, and not one of them will ever come back alive.’ She 
was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon ns Sir Hugh heard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
knew she must have heard ; but he could not conceal his apprehension ; 
and my poor wife’s nnxioty was terrible, for she did not hear another 
word till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

E.A.aLy in the Now Year (1864) Sir Hugh Hose, with the Head-Quarters 
camp, marched info Peshawar, where wo remained until the middle of 
February. The time was chiefly spent in inspection.?, parades, and 
field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. Tlio hunting 
about Peshawar was very fah, and we all, the Cliief included, got a 
great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On the 26th January a full-dress parade was held to aimounoe to 
the garrison that Sh John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 
India, and soon afterwards we left Peshawar and began our return 
march to Simla. 

We changed our house this year and took one close to the Stewarts, 
an arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when my wife 
had a groat sorrow in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladon, at Poeliawar. 
It was everything for her at such a time to have a kind and sympa- 
thizing friend close at hand, when I was engaged with my work and 
could be very little with her during the day. At this time, as at aU 
others. Sir Hugh Eose was a most considerate friend to us ; he placed 
his house at Mashobra at my wife’s disposal, thus providing her with a 
quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which she learned 
to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as Commander-in- 
Chief, her first thought was to secure this lovely ‘ Retreat ’ as a refuge 
from the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of Simla. 

The Commandor-iu-Chief was good enough to send in my name for 
a brevet for the Umbeyla expedition, but the Viceroy refused to forward 
the recommendation, for the reason that T was ‘too junior to be made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel.’ I was then thirty-two ! 

Throu»hout the whole of 1864 I was more or loss ill ; the offloe 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ- 
ment) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘ Bengal Eoulc-Book,' which had become 
quite obsolete, liaving been compiled in 3887, when Kiirnal was our 
frontier station. A voyage round, the Capo was still considered the 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly ad^■ised niy 
taking leave to England, and travelling bj' that route. 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending the 
next three months in Calonlta, where I was chiefly employed in taldng 
up transports and superintending the embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of 800 time-expired 
men on board the lienoum, one of Green’s frigate -built ships which 
was chartered for their conveyance. Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 8i’d Battalions of the Rifle Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various otlier coi'ps ; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them wore docorntod fur service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before wo embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country ; none of the misdomoanoura appeared to me 
very serious, so I detemiined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that wo had now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence our acquaintance by awarding punishments ; wo had to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good boliaviour while under my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgres.siou8. The oilioers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorrectly, for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on hoard more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox— an untoward ciroumstanoo in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and a cabin-boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that he 
had already sull'ered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. The man recovered, and there was no other case. Shortly 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being given in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cress, many saok.s of which 
were laid in before w'o left the island. 

On the 29th May, 180.7, we sighted the ‘ Lizard,’ and look a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few newspapers, wbioh confirmed the 
tidings signalled to us by an American ship that the war between the 
Pedevals and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly wo scanned 
the journals, after bavin" heard nothin" from homo for four months, 
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but tliG only piece of news wo found of personal interest to ourgelres 
was that my father had been made a K.O,B. 

On the 80tli May we reached Portsmouth, and landed between two 
showers of snow 1 I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them ; some of the poor 
fellows were already beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I had left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when I returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autumn. 

While I was at home, Sir Hugh Hose's term of the chief command 
ill India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sir William 
Mansfield. On my arrival in Calcutta, I received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In October I went to 
Calcutta to meet my wife and take her to Allahabad, whore we 
remained for nearly .a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
the plains, and a very bad one it was. Cholera was rife ; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not twice, daily ; this kept me 
pretty well on the move from morning till night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen alive and well one clay were dead 
and buried the next ; and in the midst of aU this sorrow and tragedy, 
the most irksome — because such an incongruous — part of our experi- 
ence was that wo had constantly to got up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alone .at home. On one occ.asion, I had 
just got into our carriage after going round the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I bad been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was blue ; the cholera 
panic had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will be the 
next.’ I had no sooner reached home than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

We were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who, with liis wife, had only lately come to India ; 
they never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers. 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends ; his good, charming, 
and aoeomplialied wife, alas 1 died some years ago. 

We remained at Allaliabad until August, ISC'?, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal was likely to be required to take part in an 
expedition winch would probably be sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
for the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Theodore, had 
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imprisoneil, and that the Mountain ballory, on tlie strength of which 
my name was still borne, would in such case be omployod. I therefore 
thought I had hotter go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the riiniour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so I was at lil)ortj' to take leave, and wo 
both looked forward to a cooler climato and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had boon through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander -in-Ohiof and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it ond was 
quite ready to resign iny staff appoinlincjit. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of mo, 
from Avhieh I augured well ; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the ond of September that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Brigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that I was to bo bis Assistant-Quarter- 
masber-Genoral. Wo at once hastened back to Allahabad, where 'wo 
only remained long enough to pack up what wo wanted to take with 
us, and arrange for the disposal of our property ; thence we proceeded 
to Calcutta, whore, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

I had often read and hoard of the difficulties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequenoo of their require- 
ments not being all shipped in the same vessels with themselves— men 
in one ship, camp equipage in anollior, transport and field hospital in 
a third, or perhaps the mules hr one and their pack-saddles m another; 
and T determined to try and prevent these mistakes upon this occasion. 
With Stewart’s approval, I arranged that each dotaohmoiit should 
embark complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops bomg 
landed and marched off without the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.'*' 

* The average strength of the regimeuts was as follows : lOth and 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, each 9 British oilicors, 13 Native ollieers, 450 nou-com- 
missioned oflioers and niou, 3 Native doctors, 489 horses, 322 mules, 590 
followers. 21 st and 23rd Piiiijah Infantry, each 9 British offioons, 16 Native 
oflioers, 730 noii-ooimnissionerl' officers and nioii, 3 Native doctors, 10 horses, 
350 mules, 400 followers. I foimd that, si.x shijia were required for the con- 
veyance of a Cavalry ami four for tliat of an Infantry regiiiiont ; for the 
Movmtain battery throe skips were iiecosaavy', and for the coolie corps (1,550 
strong) four ; in all twenty-seven ships, lje.siae.s nine tugs. In seleotiiig shijis, 
care was taken to secure those intended for Artillery or Cavalry as high ‘tweeu- 
cleoks ns possible ; a sufficient mmiher of these were' procurable at G.alouLta, 
either iron clippers from Liverpool or largo North American liuilt triulers 
with docks varying from 7 foot 6 inchea to 8 foot 2 inohos high. I gavo the 
prcfjronuo to rvooden .ships, as lieiug cooler and inoro easily vonlilated. The 
vessels taken up wore each from 1,000 to 1,400 tons, averaging in length from 
150 to 200 feet, witli a beam varying from 30 to 35 feet, and msiially they had 
a clear upper dock, where from forty to fifty animals wore aooonunodated. 
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We were living with the Stewarts in the Coniinander-in-Ohiof's 
q-uarters in Fort William, which Ilis BxeoUenoy had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the 1st Novoinbor Calcutta was visited 
by the second cy'olone within my experience. We had arranged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every ohanco of the carriage being blown 
over before we could get there, so we deckled not to attempt it. It 
was weU wo did, for the few adventurous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest difficulty in getting back to their liomes. 
The opera-house was unroofed before the performance was half over, 
and very little of the building remained standing the next day. At 
bedtime we still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid- 
night the wind increased to an alarming extent, and my wife awoke 
me, and begged mo to get up, as the windows were being burst open 
and deluges of rain coming in. Stewar? and I tried to reclose the 
windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of tliair sockets ; a lioavy oak pdate-ehest and boxes, wliich we with 
nmoh difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of tire dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gradually Hooded. We were driven out of each room iu 
turn, till at length we all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of the houso, where we remained the 
rest of the night and ‘ lioped for the day.’ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged I The rooms looked as if they could 
never be made habitable again, and much of our property was fJoatiug 
about in a foot of water. 

My first thought was for the shipping, and I hiu'ried down to the 
river to see how my transports had fared. Things were much better 
than I expected to find them — only two had been damaged. Most 
fortunately the cyclone, having come from a different cUrection, was 
not accompanied by a storm-wave .sucli as that winch worked .so much 
mischief amongst the shippmg on a former occasion, but the destruction 
on land was cvoii greater : all llic finest trees were torn up by the 
roots, a great part of the Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two 
to three feet deep in water, while many liouaes were whoUy or partly 
demolished, ^7e came across most curious sights when drivmg round 
Calcutta m the evening ; some of the houses were divided clean down 
the centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half still 
standing and displaying, as in a doll’s house, the furniture in the 
different stories. 

The work of filimg up and loading the vessels was greatly retarded, 
owing to a large number of cargo boats having been sunk, cense- 
cpuently it was the 5th December before the first transport got off; 
from that date the others started in quick succession, and on the 9th 
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January, 1868, Stewart and liia staff loft Calcutta in tlio P. and 0, 
steamer Golcondii. The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
woro also on board, Captain Boglo iu coniuiaiiil, luy friend Jomiuy 
Hills in my place as second Captain, and Collon* and Disney as 
subalterns. Mrs. Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they wore left to the Idnd care of Maior-Grouoriil llusBell,t oom- 
nianding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they wore to proceed to England. 

On the 3rd February we anchored in Annosley Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

It will, perhaps, he as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which wo wore taking part was to rcsouo 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or anotlior, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and boon mado prisoners by tho King of that 
country. Amongst tho.so woro four English officials, Mr. llassam, and 
Captahi Cameron, wlvo had at different times been tho bearers of 
letters from Quoeu Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
Mid Dr. Blanc of tlio Bombay Army ; the rest were chielly French 
and Gorman missionaries, and artisans, with their wives and children. 
The prisoners were ooufinod in a fort built on tho Magdlila plateau, 
9,150 feet above soa-lovel, and 879 miles inland from Annosley Bay. 

The repealed demands of tho British Oovornmont for tho restoration 
of the prisoners having beon treated with contemptuous silence by the 
King, Colonel Morowether, tho Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of tho captives, and to make inguiriea and collect 
information in case of an expedition having to bo sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicate with the King, 
and urged the advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
prepare a force in India for the punishment of Thoodoro and tho 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to he 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst tho peoples of tho neigh- 
bouring countries, even so far as Aden, thero was a fooling of con- 
temptuous surprise at tho continued long-suffering endurance of tho 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Majesty's Government, 

* How Major-General Sir Edwin CoUen, K.0,I.E., Military Member of the 
GoYernor-Geiieiul’s Gounoil, 

t Kow General Sir Edward Leclimere Ri ell. O.S.l- 
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liaving cxliausted all their resources tor the preservation of peace, 
dooided to send an expedition from India under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Eobert Napier, tho Commandsr-in-Cliief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering tho distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
iiolding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion tliat 
the force should consist of not loss than 12,000 men.’'^ 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing. Stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and throe of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were fitted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberaUy supplied, would not take the 
army to Magdala without transport. 

Tho question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Eobort Napier's attention 
while the e.\pedition was being fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entirely military organization. 
Sir Eobert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overruled by tho Bombay Government. While 
aotmg in accordance with their orders, the Oommander-in-Chief 
wrote : ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the systems themselves j but I cannot 
accept w'itliout protest a decision to throw such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will be (if wo get them) on an expe- 
dition in a foreign country without a very conqfiete organization to 
secure order and disciplme.’ EventuaEy Sir Eobert got his own way, 
but much valufible time had been lost, and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ;t the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula In sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 mules, with service- 
able, weE-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab ; and from 
Bombay came 1,400 mules and ponies and 5,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether madequate to the needs of the expedition, 
they were supplemented by animals pmrohased in Persia, Egypt, and 

* The numbers actually despatched from India were 13,518, of whom 3,786 
were Eui’oj)Dan.s. In ndclition, a couipjany of Soyal Engineers was sent from 
England. 

f At first it was llioiiglit that 10,000 males, with a coolie corps 3,000 
strong, would suffice, hut before the expedition was over, it was found 
necessary to pureiinss 18,000 ninles, 1,500 ponies, 1,800 donkeys, 12,000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean. The men to look after them were 
supplied from the same sources, but their number, even if they had 
been ofiicient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for which they 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because then- demand was not 
at ones complied with. They refused to take charge of the live mules 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they insisted that one should be used as a mount for the 
driver. But the worst part of the whole organization, or, rather, want 
of organization, was that there bad been no attempt to lit the animals 
with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to be adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an establishment to make the 
necessary alterations. The conset^uence was that the wretched animals 
became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unfit for work, and liad to bo scut to tbo sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport train, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. Tlie condition of 
the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they were required to proceed to 
Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomplish the march ; hundreds died on the way, and their 
carcases, <quiitkly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful source 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, wo wore told that Sir llobert Napier was at 
Senafe, the first station in the Hills, and the advanced depot for 
supplies. We of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted a,t 
the orders which awaited us, horn which we learned that our brigade 
was to be broken up ; the troops wore to proceed to the front ; while 
Stewart was to take command at Senafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. Tire disappointment was great, but, 
being the last- comer, I had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animals, 
and stores. 

Zula was not an .attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 
— 117° in the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water was 
extremely limited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
sores. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the traivsport 

* Frosli water was obtained by condousing tbo soa-watev ; tlicra were lew 
oondensors, and no means of aerating the water. 
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arrangoraentt! afloat, my old Mond and Eton "iclioolfellow, George 
Tryon,* to whom I owed many a good dinner, nnd, what I appreciated 
oven more, many a refreshing bath on Ijoard the Etiphnitcs, a 
transport belonging to the British India Hteam Navigation Company 
which had been fitted np for Captain Tryon nnd his staff. Indeed, all 
the officers of the Eoyal Nav'y were most helpful and kind, and T have 
a very pleasant recollection of the hospitality' I received from Commo- 
dore Heath | and those serving under him. 

During the four months I remained at Ziila, Tryon and I were 
constantly together, and I had plenty of opportunity for observmg thc 
niasterly mamior in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 
knowledge of det.ail, and the strong hold he had over all those working 
with him, not only the oflicers of tho Eoyal Navy, but also the com- 
manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying in 
Annesloy Bay'. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Eobert 
Napier had successfully attacked Magdrda and released the prisoners, 
having experienced but very slight opposition ; and that King Theo- 
dore, deserted by bis army, which had apparently become tired of his 
brutalities, had committed suicide. | A few days later Major-General 
Bussell, who had ooiuo from Aden to take over the command at Znla, 
received orders to prepare for the embarkation of tlio force. Arrangu- 
inonts were accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to bo 
embarked on board tlie transports told off for them directly they arrived 
from the front — a matter of the utmost importance, both on account of 
tho fearful heat at Zula, and the absence of a sufficient water-supply. 

On the 2nd June the Conimander-in-Chief returned to Zula, and on 
the loth he embarked on board the old Indian marine steamer Fero^e 
for Suez. Sir Eobort was good cnougli to a.sl: me to accompany him, 
as he wished to make me the boaror of his final despatches. My worlr 
was ended, the troops had all left, and as I was pretty well knocked up, 
I felt extremely grateful for the offer, and very proud of the great 
honour the Chief proposed to confer upon me. 

We reached Alexandria on the 20th .Tune, and tho next day I started 
in the mail-steamer for Brindisi, arriving in London on tho evening of 
Sunday, the 28ch. I received a note at my olnb from Edwin Johnson 
(who was at that time As.sistant Military Secretary' to H.E.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge), directing mo to take the despatches without 
delay to tho Secretary of State for India.. I found Sir Stafford and 
Lady Northcote at dinner ; Sir Stafford looked tlu’ough the despatches, 

* The late Admiral Sir George Ti-yon, K.C.B. 

t Now Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, K.C.B. 

J Ho is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 13,000 
people. He ihllaged and burnt the churches at Uoiidur, and had many priests 
.and young girls cast alive into the flames. 
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and when he had finished reading them, ho asked me to take them 
without delay to the Coinuiander-iu-Cliiof, as ho knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see tliem. There was a dinner-party, liowovar, that 
night at Gloucester IIouro, and the servant told me it was quite im- 
possible to disturb His idoyal Highness ; so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to iny olnb. I had scarcely reached it when the Duke’s Aido-do- 
oainp made his appearance and told me that he had been ordered to 
find mo and lake me hack with liini. The Commander-in-Cliief 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Boyal Higlinosses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, wore most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I Joined my wife, who was staying with my qieople at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition w'ere published, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 

I was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to be employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought I 
should like to go back to my regiment for a time. I therefore applied 
for the command of a battery of Horse Aidillcry. I was told, in 
answer to my application, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
oflioer who had been in staff employment for some time to the mounted 
branch, but that, iu consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was pleased to make an exception in my favour. I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, and warned to bo ready to start in an early 
troopship. Before the time for our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lumsdon, who had now become Cjuartermaster- 
General, informmg me that the Commander-in-Chief hadroeommendod, 
and the Government had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
— that of First A.Q.M.G, — and that he was directed by Sir William 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me— an offer which I 
gratefully accepted ; for though tho command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would have boon most congenial, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1809, having .said good-bye to tliose dear to us, 
two of whom I was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 
girl who was bom the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
hoard tho s.s. Helvetia, which had been taken up for tho conveyance 
of troops to Bombay, tho vessel of tho Royal Navy in which we wore 
to have sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
most unsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blow a gale the whole way to Alex- 
andria. We were all horribly ill, and onr chfid caught a fatal cold. 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 
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Midahar, whore ovorythiug possible was done for onr comlort by our 
kind eaptain (Ilich, E.N.), and, indeed, by o\eryono on board; but, 
alas ! onr boantifnl little t;irl never rpeoverod the eriiel experience of 
the ILlrelui, and we had fbo terrible grief of losing her soon after wo 
passed ,‘Vdon. Klie was buried at sea. 

It was a very sad journey after that. Tlioro w'ure sovoral nice, kind 
people amongst our follow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
and, wliat wdth the effects of the voyage and the anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone throiigli, iny wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Simla towards tire end of February. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In January, 1809, Sir John I.awrcnco, after a eaicor wliich was 
altogether unique, he having risen from the junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal positron of Governor- General,* 
left India for good. He was succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Mayo, one 
of whose first ofircial acts was to hold a durbar at Uniballa for the 
reception of the Amir Sher Ali, who, after five years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father. Dost Mahomed Khan.f 
Sher All had passed through a stormy time between the death of 
the Dost, in June, 1868, and September, 1868. He had been acknow- 
ledged as the rightful Ireu' by the Government of India, and for the 
first three years he hold the Aniirship in a precarious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azini, and his nephew, Abdur 
Rahman (the present Ruler of Afglrauistan), wore in rebellion against 
him. The death of iris favourite sou and heir-apparent, Ali IGran, in 


* I .should liare moiiUorird tliat Sir .Tohrr LawTcnce was not the only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the position of tiovernor-Geueral, as a 
predecessor of his, Sii' John Shoie, aftenraidb Lord Teignmouth, was appointed 
Governor-General in 1792, and hold that olKce until 17!)8. 

t Dost Mahomed liad apvei.il sons. Mahoined Akhai and Ghrilani Haidar, 
tire two heirs-desiguato in uncecssion, died hefoie tln-ir l.ilher. Sixteen other 
Boris were alive in 18B3, of whom tlic fdllowing were the (dilost : 


1. Malionied AM ivhan, aged .^2 ye 

2. Mahomed Azim Khan 45 , 

S. Sher Ali Khan ,, 10 

4. Mahomed Amir Khan ,, SI 

5. Mahomed Sharif Khan ,, 30 

6. Wali Mahomed Khan ,, 33 

7. Faiz Mahoined Khan ,, 25 


lira i By a wife not of 
J Royal hlood. 

I By a favourite 
j Popalzai wife. 


} By a 


tliird wife. 


Afzal Khan had a son Abdur Rahman Khan, the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Sher Ali liad five sous — Ali Khan, Yaknh Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Ayrib 
Khan, and Abdulla Jan. 

20—2 
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action near KIicliit-i-Gbilzai, in 1 8C5, grieve cl liim so sorely that for 
a lime liis rcaanu was nUcetccl. In May, 1HC6, he was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) Iiy Abdur 
llahmaii, wlio, releasing his father, Afzal, from the prison into which 
he had been cast by Sher Ali, loti him in triumph to Kabul, and pro- 
claimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

Tlio now Aniir, Afzal, at oneo wrote to the Government of India 
detailing what had occurred, and axpreaaing a hope that the friendship 
of the British, which ho so greatly valued, would be extended to him. 
Ho WHS told, in reply, that the Government recognized him as Euler 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher Ali still held Kandahar and Herat, existmg 
engagements with the latter could not be broken off. The evident 
preference thus displayed for Sher Ali caused tho greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azim, who showed their resentment by direct- 
ing an Envoy who had come from Swat to pay his respects to the new 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot a holy war against 
the English ; the Waziti maliks* in attendance at the court were dis- 
missed with presents and directions to harass the British frontier, while 
an omissary was despatched on a secret mission to the Bnssians. 

After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali fled to Kandahar, and in the 
J anuary of the following year (again owing to treachery in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Ivhelat-i-Ghilzai, ami lost Kandahar. 

On this fact being communicated to tlic Government of India, Afzal 
Khan was in hia turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 
But lie was at the same time informed that the British Government 
intended to maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties 
in Afghanistan. John Lawrence, in his letter of the 20th of Fohruary, 
said that ‘ neither man, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, llavo ever been supplied by my Oovermnont to Amir Sher Ali. 
A'our Highness and ho, both cgnally unaided by me, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your own resources. I purpose to continue tho 
same policy for tho future. If, unliappUy, the struggle for aupromaoy 
ill Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities are 
again renewed, I shall still side with neither party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim. They 
answered it civilly, but at the same time they sent a copy of it to 
General Eomanofski, the Bussian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the new Amir that ho had no confidence in tho ‘ Lord 
sahib’s fine professions of friendship, and that he was disgusted with 
the British Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Aziin.f He looked upon the Eussians as hia real 

* The headmen of villages in Afghanistan are styled vutUk.t. 

t Azmi Khan hohaved well towards tho Lurasden Mission, and it was 
reported that he enoouraged hia father. Dost Mahomed Khan, not to disturb 
the Peshawar frontier durinv the Mutiny. 
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and only Mends, hoped soon to aond a regular Ambassador to the 
Eussiau eaiup, and would at all times do liis utmost to protect and 
encourage llussian trade.’ 

In October ol this year (1807) Afzal Khan died, and his brother 
Aziin, hastening to Kabul, took upon himself the Aniirship. Abdur 
Eahman hail hoped to have succoedod his father, but his uncle having 
forestalled him, he thought it politic to give iri his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
now Amir, who, like his pi’edecessor, was now acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Euler of Kabul and Kandahar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Sher Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Kalunan (juarrellcd, and the former, by his extortions 
aud cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1B68, Sher All’s eldest son, Yakub Khan, regained posses- 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July father and son found 
themselves strong enough to move towards Ghazni, whore Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. Tlio latter, gradually deserted by his 
soldiers, took to flight, upon which Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8th of September, and re-possossed 
himself of all his dominions, with the exception of Balkli, where Azim 
and Abdur Eahman (now reconciled to each other) still flew the flag 
of rebellion. 

One of the newly-installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
He announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or else 
proceed himself in person, to Calcutta, ‘ for the purpose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and molcing 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John I.awrenoe, in his congratulatory reply, showed that a 
change had come over his policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, for he stated that lie was ‘ prepared, not only 
to maintain the bonds of amity and goodwill which were established 
between Dost Mahomed and the British Government, but, so far as 
may be practicable, to strengthen those bonds ’; aud, as a substantial 
proof of his goodwill, the Viceroy sent Sher Ali X‘00,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportune moment, and gave the Amir that advantage 
over Ms opponents which is of incaloulablo value in Afghan civil war, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay the army and bribe the opposite side. 

The energetic and capable Abdur Eahman Khan had in the mean- 
time collected a sufficient number of troops in Turkestan to enable him 
to mov's towards Kabul with his uncle Azim. On nearing Ghazni, ho 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali ; the opposmg forces were about 
eixual in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity of 
ready money. Suddenly the report was received that money was 
being sent from India to Sher Ali, and this turned the scale in his 
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favour. Abclur Haliuian’s men ilescrted in considerable miniLors, and 
a battle fought on the Srd January, 1809, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in tho flriuor consolidation of Slier Ali’s 
supremacy. 

The change in policy which induced the CTOvernniout of India to 
assist a struggling Amir with money, after its repeated and cinpihatic 
declarations that iiiteiferonco was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and el.aborate memorandum written by tho late Sir 
Henry Kawlinson on tho 28th July, 1868. In this papier Eawlinson 
pointed out that, notwithstanding promises to tho ooiitrary, Bussia was 
steadily advaiiciiig towards Afghanistan. Ho referred to the inereased 
facilities of oomiuunioation which would be tho result of tho recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into direct commiinioalion, via tho Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and St. Petersburg. Ho dwelt at length upon the 
effect which tho advanced piosition of Russia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. Tie explained that by the occupa- 
tion of Bokhara Russia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
poUtics, and ‘ that if Russia once assumes a position which, in vii’tue 
either of an imposing military force on tho Oxus, or of a dominant 
political influence in Afghanistan, entitles her, in Native estimation, 
to ohaUongo our Asiatic supremacy, tho disquieting effect will be 
prodigious.’ 

‘ With this prospect before us,’ Sir Henry asked, ‘ are wo justified in 
maintaining what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir John Lawr'enoe’s policy of “ masterly inaction ”? Are wo 
justified in allowing Russia to work her way to Kabul unopposod, and 
there to establish horself as a friendly power prepared to protect tho 
Afghans against tho English ?’ He argued that it was coutrary to our 
interests to pormit anarchy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck- 
land’s famous doctrine of ‘ ostablisliing a strong and friendly Power 011 
our North-West Prontier ’ was the right policy for India, ‘that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his country was in a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father. Slier Ali would have summarily suppressed the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.’ Rawlinson then added : 

‘ Another opportunity now presents itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant ; he should bo secured in our iuteresta 
without delay.’ 

Eawliuson’s suggestions were not at the time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Govermnout of India. In the despatch in which they 
were answered,* tho Viceroy and his CouneiUorB stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan; they 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail, 


Dated "Itb January, 1869. 
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and they believed that the objects that they had at heart might bo 
attamed by an attitude of readiness and firmness on the frontier. It 
is wortliy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Kawliusoii’s moinor- 
andum liad been received by the Indian Government, and notwith- 
standing theso protests, the sum of £60,000 was sent to Sher Ali, that 
Sir John Lawrence invited him ‘ to como to some place in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Slier Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Higlnioss’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, and informing him that a further sum 
of £60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few mouths, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony’ of theii’ friendly feeling, 
and to the furtheraneo of his legitimate authority and influence. 

Shor Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to Unibalia 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposeii towards the 
British Government. lie was received with groat state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, nud not a feudatory, Prince. 

At this conference Slier Ali began by unburdening himself of his 
grievances, complaining to Lord Mayo of the manner in which his two 
elder ’orothers had each in his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one aided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to abstain from 
interfering with Atglianistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the friend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.’ His Highness then proceeded to malio Imorni his 
wants, wliich were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘ by ills own good sword ’ should be acknowledged as 
the de jure sovereigns of Afghanistan ; that a treaty offensive and 
defensive should be made with him ; and that he should be given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

It was in regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ali 
was most persistent. He explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Buler yw iem^rn'e and dv facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and e.xcite the hopes of all sorts of candi- 
dates ; but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
his dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 
gratitude. 

These requests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible. There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. He was 
further told that we were prepared to disooura»6 his rivals, to give him 
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wami oouutoaaniio and support, and sucli material assistance as wo 
oonsklored absolutely necossaxy for his iuuiiodiate wauts, it ho, on his 
part, would undertake to do all he could to niuiiitaiu peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connoctod with 
trade. 

As ati oiirnest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
±'60,000 promised him by Sir .Tohn Lawrenee, besides a considorable 
supply ot arms and aunniinition,=I= and was mode happy by a promise 
that European officers should not ho required to reside in any of liis 
cities. Before the conference took pdaco. Lord Mayo had coutempdated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in- 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opiposed Shor Ali was to such an arrangement, he gave 
liim this promise. Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom- 
paniod the Amir, though equally averse to European ageidis, admitted 
that ‘ the day might oomo when the Russians would arrive, and the 
Amir would be ghd, not only of British officers as agents, but of arms 
and troops to back tliem.’ 

One request which the Amir made towards the clo.se of the meeting 
the Viceroy agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged oucroaolmients ou the debatable ground of Sistaii. 
This, -which seemed but an luiiinportant matter at the time, -was one 
of the ehiot causes of Shor All’s subsoqnont estrangement; for the 
committee of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who nevor forgave what he eonsidered our unfriendly action iii 
discountenancing his claims. 

Tho Uinballa oonferouce was, ou the whole, successful, in that Sher 
Ali returned to his own country much gratified at the splendour of 
his reception, and a firm personal friend of Lord Mayo, whose 
line presence and gonial manner had quite won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded in getting from him everything ho 
had demanded. 


OHAPTEK XXXIS. 

Wl! .spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far from strong, 
and we had another great sorrow in the death ot a baby boy three 
weeks after hi.s birth. 

That winter I was left in charge ot the Quartermaater-Goneral’s 

* Besides the remainder of the aggregate sum of twelve lakbs, 6,500 iiiora 
rifles were forwarded to the frontier for trausmi.ssioii to the Amir, and in 
addition four 18-poimJer smooth-bore guus, two 8-iiioh howitcers, and a 
Mountain battery of six S-poundets ooniplote, with duo proportion of 
aininiinitioii and stares, together with draught bullock.s and nino elephants. 
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of&oo, and we moved into ‘ EUorslie,’ a larger and warmer houso than 
that in which we had lived during the simuner. 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fall of snow, is partieularly 
beautiful. Eange after range of hills clothed iu their siDOtlesa 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can roach, relieved m the 
foreground by masses of reddish-brown perpendicular cliffs and dark- 
green ilex and deodar trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and 
decked with glistening fringes of icicles. Towards evening the scone 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous colouring from the 
descending rays of the brilliant eastern sun — -brilliant oven in mid- 
winter — turning opal, pink, scarlet, and crimson ; gradually, as the 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, which slowly momit 
upwards, till at last oven the highest pinnacle loses tile life-giving 
lints, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold and white and dead 
against a background of deepest sapphire blue. The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closely iu his wraps, and retreats indoors, glad to 
be greeted by a blazing log-fire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir William MausfieM’s term 
of command came to an end, and he was succeeded by Lord Napier of 
Magdrda. The selection of this distinguished ollioer for the highest 
milifary position iu India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, 
as no officer of that army had held it since the days of Lord Clive. 

In September a daughter was born, and that winter we again 
remained at Simla. I amused myself by going through a eoiffse of 
electrio telegraphy, which may seem rather lilce a work of supereroga- 
tion; but during the Umhoyla campaign, when the telegraph office 
had to bo closed in oonsequence of all the clerlfs being laid up with 
fever, and wo could neither read nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on the first opportunity learn electric sigualling, in order that 
I might be able to decipher and .send telegrams should I ever again 
find myself in a similar position. 

In May my wife and I went for a march across the hills to Chakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorie and back by way of Dehra Dun and the 
plains. The object of tbis trip was to settle the boundary of Cbala'ata, 
and my wife took the opportunity of my being ordered on this duty to 
get away from Simla, as wo bad now been there for more than two 
years, and were consequently rather longing for a change. Our route 
lay through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding that the trip 
was a little linrried, and that some of the marches were therefore 
rather long, we enjoyed it immensely. When passing along the ridge 
of a very high hill one afternoon, we witnessed rather a curious sight 
—a violent thunderstorm was going on in the valley below us, while 
we ourselves remained in the mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy- 
ing bright sunshine and a blue sky. Denso black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the lightning 
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flashed, and soon ^Y6 could hear the rush of waters in the streams 
below from the torrents of rain which the clouds wore disoliarging ; 
but it was not until wo had crossed over the mountain, and descended 
to a low level on the other Hide, that wo fully realized the effects of 
the heavy storm. 

On orn' return to Simla wo had. the pleasure of a visit from Major- 
General Donald Stewart, who had come up to receive Lord Mayo’s 
instructions before taking over his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Andaman Islands. In September he and I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which place I was directed to proceed in order to make 
nn-angemonts for a military expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
having been appointed senior staff officer to the force. 

Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and Burma, was a terra 
inoognila to me, and I had only hoard of it in connexion with the raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now 
spread too far away from Cachar for the garrison of that small military 
station to afford thorn protection. From time to lime the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and carried off several prisoners, 
and various attempts had been made in the shape of small military 
expeditions to punish the tribo.smcn and rescue the captives ; but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosing the right time of 
the year, those attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the inevitable result of making the Lushais bolder. Eaids 
became more frequent and more destructive ; until at last a little 
European girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off, and kept 
by them as a prisoner; on this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
declared that a punitive expedition was ‘ absolutely necessary fur the 
future security of the British subjects residing on the Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers.’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon ; it was to 
consist of two small columns'*’— one having its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong — commanded resiooctivoly by Brigadier-Generals 
Bourohier, C.B., and C. Brownlow, O.B., supreme poUtioal power 
being also vested in these two officers. Long experience had taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of having only one head in time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government his opinion that the civil officers, 
■\vhile actmg as advisors and as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, should be subordinate to the control of the two Commanders, 
who, after having been put in possession of the views and 'wishes of 

* The Cachar column consisted of half of the Pesh.awar Mountain battery, 
one company of Bengal Sappers and kliuerSj -the 22ud Punjab Infantry, 42nd 
and 44tU Assam Light Infantry. The Chittagong column consisted of the 
other half of the Mountain battery, the 27tli Punjab Infantry, and the 2nd 
and 4tli Gurkhas. Each regiment was 600 strong, and each colimui was 
aooompaniod by 100 armed police. 
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tliB Governnienlj, sliouH bo bold responsible for carrying them out loyally 
so far as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry was at stake, the Lushais having 
established a perfect terror on all the estates within their reach, it was 
essential that they should bo given a severe lesson, and this could only 
bo done by their principal villages, which lay at some considerable 
distance from Ibo base of operations, being visited in force. The 
difficult country and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped ; no tents woi’e to he allowed, and baggage and 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructions were to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigadier-General 
Bourohior at Caohar. 

I was kept in Calcutta all October — ^not a pleasant month, the 
climate then being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who could 
get away had gone to the Hills or out to sea ; and the offices being 
closed for the Hindu holidays of the Dim/a Puja, it was extremely 
difficult to get work done. Everything for the Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. The shipping of tlie elephants was rather interest- 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
tliemselves being lifted from it ; and when at last, in spite of all their 
struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of 
the huge animals and their despairing little cries and whines were 
quite pathetic. I found it trying work being on the river all day ; my 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta I weighed scarcely over eight stone— rather too fine a 
condition in which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous ooimtry, 
so thickly covered with jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 8rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 18th I joined General Bourchier 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,* Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civil 
officer. 

Wo left Cachar on the 23rd, and from the outset we had to make 
our own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us ; hut I got hold of soma people of the 
country, with whom I made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and -weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-hath-like atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult nature of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


Now Sir John Edgar, K.O.S.I. 
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watei'coiu’SL'S, ii good voacl, from six to oiglit foot wide, was oonstracfced, 
with a Mufiioicutly easy gradient for laden olophants to travel over. 
Cutting one's way day after day through these dense, gloomy forests, 
through which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stifling and 
depressing. One could hardly broatlio, and wa.s quite nnablo to enjoy 
the beauty of the magnilicent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful oreepors, which abounded, and under other circuin- 
stances would have been a source of pleasure ; the difficulties wo 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progros.s, quite pre- 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate my picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became evident from the first that our onward movements 
would bo greatly impeded by want of transport. Notwithstanding the 
oxperioaco which ought to have been gained in many small moumain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that a properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and that it was a more 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
providing trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coolies were 
attached to the Commissariat Department without anyone to looh 
after them, consequently officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
could ill bo spared from their regimental duties, had to bo told off to 
organize and work thorn. 

To add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coolies on their way to join us ; out of 8d0, 251 died in a few days, and 
a number dosortod panic-striclicn, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken that, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by tlieir 
able and energetic Oomniandaut, Major H. Moore, only 887 joined the 
column. We were not much better off in the matter of elephants, which 
had hoen so carelessly selected that only 3S out of the 157 sent with 
our column were of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce our already small kits. Officers were allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty-four pounds, limits within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as we should have to operate over mountains live and six 
thousand feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
be Inoky enough to escape rain, the dew is so heavy in those parts that 
it wets one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress — which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climate— amouiilod to thirty-one pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, ote. — not too 
much for a four months’ campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and it is 
surprising how many thhigs one considers absolute necessities under 
ordinary circumstances turn out to have boon luxuries when we are 
obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the ooluinn did not arrive at Tipai Mukh, 
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only eighty-foiu’ miles from Caoliar, unUl the 9fch December, wliicli will 
give an idea of the onforootl slowness of our progress. Tipai Mnldi 
proved a very suitable place for our depot: it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Baralc ; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient lovol space for all our requirements. With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas were not long in running up hospitals 
and storesheds ; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailaud for every 
conceivable purpose, whothor it bo a house, a drinking vessel, a bridge, 
a woman’s eai'-ring, or a musical instrument, grow in profusion on the 
hillside. A. trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge 1 have ratlicr an amusmg story to relate. On 
my telling the young Engineer officer in charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructed with the least possible 
delay, he replied that it should ha done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the woiglit to bo borne, and the con- 
sequent .strength of the timber required. Off lie wont, urged by me to 
be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so I sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
he begun. Ho answered that hi.s plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon ho able to commeneo work. In the inejintiine, 
however, and while these scionlifio calculations were being made,, the 
headman of the local coolies had come to mo and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. I 
agreed, knowing how clever Natives often are at this kind of work, and 
thinking I might just as well have two strings to this particular how. 
Immediately, numbers of men were to be seen felling the bamboos on 
the hillside a short distance above the stream ; these were thrown into 
the river, and as they came floating down they were caught by men 
standing up to their necks iu water, who cut them to the re(iuired 
length, stuck the uprights into the rivor-bed, and attached them to each 
other by pieces laid laterally aud longitudinally ; the flooring W'as then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structure was firmly bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men across it, I sent for 
my Engineer friend. His astonisliinoiit on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for use was great, and became stiU gi'entor when he found how 
admirably the practical woodmen had done their work ; from that time, 
being assured of their ability to assist him, he wi.sely availed himself 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if nnseieiitific, method of 
engineering. 

By the 14th Deoomher matters had so far progressed as to warrant 
an advance. As our route now lay away from the river, scarcity of 
water entailed greater care being taken in the selection of oneamping 
orounds, so on arrivint? at our halting-place each day I had to reeon- 
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iioiti'o uliead for a suifciiljle sito for our next rcstiiig-gi'ouud, a consider- 
able addition to tha day’s work. Rood-iiiaking for tho passage oi the 
elephants becaino more dinicult, and transport ^viis so deficient that the 
troops could only be lironglit up very gradually. Thus, it wa.stho22ud 
of tho month hoforo wo reaolicd tho I'liihinn river, only twenty miles 
from Tipai Muldr. On our way wo wore mot by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who invplorod of us to advance no further, saying, 
if wo would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever torma we chose to make. Tho villagers wore informed in 
reply that our quarrel was not with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should be done to them, their 
villages, or their crops ; but that we were determined to reach tho 
country of Lalbtira, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon tho tea-gardona. 

Wo pushed on as fast as tho dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a mile of the river, whore wo found the road blocked by a 
curioua erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figures, made of bamboo. A little further on it was a felled troe which 
stopped U.S ; this tree was studded all over with knife-like pieces of 
bamboo, and from tho incisions into which these wore stuck exuded a 
red juice, exactly tho colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would bo our fate if we ventured further. We, how- 
ever, proceeded on our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning started off in the direction of some villages which wc 
imderstood lay in tlio road to our destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep, and the path so 
narrow that wo could only march in single file. Suddenly we entered 
upjon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as wo emerged from 
the forest we were received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off. A yoimg police orderly, who was acting as our guide, was 
knocked over by my side, and a second volley wounded one of the 
sepoys, on. which we charged and the enemy retired up the hill. We 
came across a large number of these jooms (clearings), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and oocasion.ally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sized village, whore it was decided 
we should remain for tlie niglit. Tho day's march had been very 
severe, the village being 4,000 feet above the river ; and the troops wore 
so worn out with their exertions that it was with difficulty tha piquets 
could be got to construct proper Bliellor for themselves out of tho 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand. Throughout 
the night the enemy's sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under 
cover of the forest which surrormded the village, and so as soon as day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the sround all round. 
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It wiiti most aggravating to find from the view we got of the country 
from this olevatod position that the previous day's harassing march 
had been an aljsolutely useless performance and an unnecessary waste 
of time and strength. Wo could now distinctly see that this village did 
not lend to Lnlbura’s counti'y, as wo had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to reti'ace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too thed to march that day, and the 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commenced our re- 
tirement on the 26th. This was an extremely nasty business, and had 
to be carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with only 260 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was diffioult to guard the long lino of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who 
liad never ceased tlieir fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the viUage, yelling and scream- 
ing like demons, before we had got out at the other. The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
baggage, but were invariably baflied by the Gurkhas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the ground was favourable, retired through their 
supports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy the chance 
of passing them. We liad 3 men IdUod and 8 wounded during the 
march, but the Lushais confessed afterwards to a loss of between 50 
and 00. 

As we were given to understand that our short retrograde movement 
had been interpreted into a defeat by the Lushais, the General wisely 
determnied to pay the village of liholol another visit. Our doing so had 
the best possible effect. A slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chief, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open communication with our 
depot at Tipai Mukb, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Day I was agree- 
ably Bui-prised by a communication from the Quartermaster- General 
informing me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred, Lord 
Napier had appointed me Depiuty-Quartermasler-General. This was 
an important step in my department, and I was proportionately 
elated. 

A few days later I received the good news of the birth of a son at 
Gmballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which we moved on as before, the 
Lushais retiring in front of us until the 25th, when they attacked us 
whUe we were moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the 
bottom and steep hills on either side. The first volley wounded the 
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General in the arm and hand, and killed his orderly. The enemy s 
intention was evidently to push past the weak column along the hill- 
side and get amongst the coolies ; but this attempt was again foiled by 
the Gurkhas, who, flinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream 
and engaged the Taishais before tlioy could got at the baggage, pressing 
them up the mountain, rising 2, .600 feet .above ns, as fast as tlie preci- 
pitous nature of the ascent woidd allow. On the crest wo found tlio 
enemy occupying a good-siKod village, out of which we cleared them 
and took possession of it ourselves. On this occasion wo had only 
4 killed and 8 wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about 00. In one place we found a hc.ap of boadless bodies. I’he 
Lushais, if unable to remove their dead, invariably decapitate them to 
prevent their adversaries from carrying off the heads, their own mode 
of dealing with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever is in 
possession of the head will havo the man to whom it belonged as a 
slave in the next world. 

To coinploto the success wo had gained, the General sent mo the 
next day with a small party to burn the village of Tailciim, belonging 
to the people who had attacked us. It was past noon before we could 
make a start, owing to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 
AYhen they did como in, the poor huge creatures wore so fatigued by 
their climb that it was considered advisable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly as the route wo had to tr.averse was reported to be 
even more ditllcult than anything wo had yet encountered. When we 
liiid proceeded a short dislnuce, wo perceivocl that our way was blookod 
a mile ahead by a most formidable-looking stockade, on one side of 
which rosQ perpendicular cliffs, while on the otlier was a rocky ravine. 
As the nature of the gi'onnd did not admit of my approaching near 
enough to discover whether the Artillery could bo placed ,so as to cover 
tlie Infantry advance, and behig anxious to avoid losing miiiiy of my 
small party, I settled to turn the stockade by a detour up the hillside. 
This manoeuvre took some time, owing to the uncompromising nature 
of the country ; but it was successful, for when we struck the track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of the stockade. 
The Lushais, on realizing what we wero about, retired to Taikum, 
which place came into view at 5 p.ra. It was situated on tJie summit 
of a hill 1,200 yards in front, and was crowded with men. The guns 
wero brought at once into action, and while Captain Blackwood* was 
preparing his fuses, I advanced towards the village with the Infantry. 
The first shell burst a little beyond the village, the second was lodged 
in its very centre, for a time completely paralyzing the Lushais. On 
recovering from the shock, they took to their lieels and aoampored off 

* Major Blackwood, who was killed at Maiwand, in eoimnaiid of E Battery, 
P H A. 
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in every direction, the last man leaving tlio village just as we entered 
it. The houses, as usual, were made of bamboo, and after it had been 
ascertained that there was no living creature inside any of them, the 
place was set on fire, and we began onr return journey. There was a 
bright moon, but oven aided by its light wo did not roach our bivouac 
until midnight. This ended the campaign so far ns opposition w'as 
concerned, for not another sliot was fired either by us or against us 
during the remaining six weeks we continued in the country. 

Soon after this avo heard that some of the captives we had come to 
relieve had been given up to the Chittagong column, and that Ifary 
'Winchester was safe in General Brownlow’s hands — very satisfactory 
intehigence, showing as it did that the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the information 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given up hope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchier determined that Lalbura’s country 
must bo reached ; ho (Lalbura) being the chief oft’ender, it would never 
have done to let him think his stronghold lay beyond our power, 

In order that we might be well out of Lushailand before the rains, 
which usually begin in that part of the world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it tvas decided not to wait until a 
load could bo made for elephants, but to trust to coolie-carriage alone, and 
to push on rapidly as .»oon as supphes sufficient for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, officers and soldiers alike 
being only allowed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12tli February ; the route in many 
places was strongly and sldlfully stockaded, but the tidings of our 
successes had preceded us, and our adv.ance was unopposed. In five 
days we reached the Chamfai valley', at the end of which, on a high 
hill, Lalbura’s village was situated.* Although Lalbura’s father, 
Vonolel, had been dead some years, the people still called the place 
Vonolel’s country. Vonolel had been a famous warrior, and they wore 
evidently’ very proud of Ids reputation. We were shown his tomb, 
which, like that of all great Lushai braves, was decorated with the 
heads of human beings (his slaves in paradise) and those of animals, 
besides drinking-vessels and various kinds of utensils for his use in 
another life. 

Lalhura had taken himself off; but bis headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms. We remained at this place till the 21st, in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Brownlow to send 
up signals on the night of the 20th in case his column should be any- 
where in the neighbourhood. Dm'ing the three days we stayed amongst 

* Latitude 23° 26' 32", longitude (approximately) 93° 25' ; within a slioit 
distance of I’ort 'White, lately built in the Chin Hills. 
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them we mixed freely with the Lushais, who were greatly delighted 
and astonished with all we had to show them. The telescope and the 
burning-glass' amused them greatly ; our revolvers excited their envy ; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed the highest veneration. 
But what soomod to astonish them more than anything was the white- 
ness of our skins, particularly when on closer iimpeotion they discovered 
that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 
which to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
mako us almost unrecognizable as Europeans. 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hoping that the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in om' proceedings, would be satisfied with the result, 
when we were shocked and startled beyond measure by hearing that 
Lord Mayo had been murdered by a convict while visiting the Andaman 
Islands. The disastrous nows arrived as we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, burning blue-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
attention of the Chittagong oolumn. I could not help thinldng of the 
heavy loss India had sustained, for the manly, open-hearted Governor- 
Goneral had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was lOced as well as respected by all classes of 
Europeans and Natives. I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super- 
intendent at Port Blair, would be a heavy blow. 

On the 6th March we reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushai Mends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses- 
sion of the empty tins, bags, and casks winch wore got rid of at every 
stage. The hostages and those who had assisted us wore liberally 
rewarded, and wo parted on the best of terms, with promises on their 
part of future good behaviour — ^promises which were kept for nearly 
twenty years. 

No one was sorry that the marching was at an end, and that the 
rest of the journey back w’as to be performed in boats. Constant hard 
work and exposure in a peculiarly malarious and relaxing climate had 
told upon the whole force ; while our having to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, which were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
pork, with an occasional ration of mutton and salt beef, had been very 
trying to the officers. One and all were ‘completely worn out,’ as the 
principal medical officer reported ; two out of our smaU number died, 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety. Por myself, 
having a perfect horror of pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for the extraordinary culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who disguised 
the presence of the unclean animal in such a wonderful way in soups, 
stews,- eto., that I frequently partook of it without knowing what I 
was eating. My wife and some anonymous kind friend sent by post , 
small tins of Liebig’s extract, which were highly appreciated. 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Cachar ; the wretched coolies 
suffered most, and it is a disease to which Gurkhas are peculiarly 
susceptible, while a feast on a village pig from time to time probably 
helped to make matters worse for thorn. Many of these grand little 
soldiers and some of the Sikhs also fell victims to the scourge. My 
orderly, a very smart young Gurkha, to niy great regret, was seized 
with it the day after I reached Cachar, and died next morning. 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta. 
The whole place was in mourning on account of the terrible catastrophe 
which had happened at Port Blair. 


CHAPTEB XL. 

Lokd Napiep. op MuEcnisTON, tho Governor of Madras, had been 
summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo’s successor, should arrive. He seemed interested in wliat I 
had to teU him about Lushai, and Lord Napier of Magdfila spoke in 
laudatory terms of tho manner in which the expedition had been 
carried out. 

I reached Simla on the lat of April, the twentieth anniversary of my 
arrival in India. I found my wife, with the two children, settled in 
Snowdon,* a house I had recently purchased. She had had much 
trouble in my absence, having been at death’s door herself, and having 
very nearly lost our little son at UmbaUa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wet-nurse having tried to kOl him. The English nurse’s 
suspicions had been aroused by one day finding a live coal in the 
cradle, but she did not mention this discovery at the time for fear of 
frightening my wife ; but she determined to watch. A few days later, 
while with our little girl in the next room, she heard the baby boy 
choking, and rushed in to find, to her horror, blood on lii.s lips, and 
that ho was struggling violently, as if lo get rid of somotliing in his 
throat 1 She pushed down her finger and pulled out a sharp piece of 
cane about two inches long ; but other pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the poor little fellow was in terrible agony for inanj'- days. It 
turned out that the wretched woman hated the unwonted oonfineniont 
of her new life, and was determined to get away, but was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so. He wanted her to remain for the 
sake of tlie high pay this class of servant receives, so it appeared to 
the woman that her only chance of freedom wa,s to get rid of the 
child, and to carry out her pm'pose she first attempted to set fire to the 

* We lived in this house wlienever we were in Simla, till we left it in 1892. 
It has since been bought by Government for the Gommaiidor-iu-Ohiof's 
residenoa. 
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cradle, and finding tliis did not sncoeod, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the chair upon wliioli she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat. Slio was, as my wife descrihod her, a pretty, 
innooont, timid-looiriug creature, to wJiom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was made extremely 
delicate for several months by this misadv'enturo, as liis digestion had 
been ruined for the time being, but ovontuallj' ho couiplotely recovered 
from its effects. 

In Bopteinbcr the C.B. was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition. Lord Napier informed me of the fact in a particularly 
Mnd littlo note. I was very proud of being a member of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason Lord Napior had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartermaster-General, on Lnmsdeu being temporarily 
appointed Besident at’ Hyderabad. 

Wo began our usual winter tour in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mir I made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the 87th Foot, the lato 
Sh Herbert Stewart, who was then a smart, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recollect his bemoaning bitterly his bad luck in never having had 
a chance of seeing service. How littlo at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years ho would see hard fighting in 
Africa, and be killed as a Major-General in command of a column! 

Wo viailed several of the station.s in the Punjab, and spent a few days 
at Jamu as guest of the Maliaraja of Kasluiiir, who troalccl us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticldiig ; and on the 21st December we 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a largo Camp of Exercise, to 
be held on tho identical ground wliioh I bad selected for the camp 
wliich Bir Hugh Bose proposed to have eleven years before. 

Lord Napier of Magdilla did uiuch to improve the eflioieiioy of the 
army by means of Camps of Exorcise. PIo hold one at Delhi in the 
winter of 1871-72, and the Camp of which I am writing was most 
successful and instructive. No Commander-in Chief ever carried out 
inapactiona with more thoroughness than did Lord Napior of Magdilla. 
He spared himself no trouble. On the hottest day ho would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisfy himself that the soldiers were 
properly cared for ; Europeans and Natives rvore equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
he was in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, wlio had returned to his appoint- 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up the Quartermaster - Generalship for 
good. We had been greatly thrown together during the twenty-one 
year's I had been in India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
farewell to him and Mrs. Lumsden. He was succeeded by Edwin 
Johirson, pending w’hose arrival I was now allowed to officiate. 

From Lawrencepur I went with the Commaader-irr-Chief to Cal- 
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outta. Soon after we arrived there I was asked by Sir Douglas Forsyth 
to accompany him on his Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar. I should 
liavo much liked to have done so, for the idea of a trip to these, at that 
time unknown, rogion.s possessed great fascinations for me. I was 
therefore well pleased when Lord Napier told me he would not stand 
in the way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, the 
next day, His Excclleuoy said that on consideration he did not think 
I coidd be spared just then, for the Quartormaster-G-eneral would be 
now to the work at first, and he thought he would need my assistance. 

The end of April saw ns hack in Simla, and in July Edwin Johnson 
arrived. 

Dm-iug tliG Slimmer of 1873 unportant events occurred which had 
much to do with our subsequent relations with Afghanistan. The 
inquiries which Sher Alt had begged Lord Mayo to make about Tersian 
enci'oaohmcnts in Sistan, had I’esulted in General Goldsraid* and 
Colonel Pollockf bomg deinited in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settlement arrived at by these officers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to the right bank of the Hel- 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfied neither the Shah nor the Amir, 
and the latter seat his confidential Minister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North- 
broolt on his arrival in Bombay for the purpose of appealing to him 
against the dooision. It could not, however, be reversed ; but in a sub- 
sequent interview which the new Viceroy accorded the Envoy, the 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their aoceptanoo of the settlement, the Government of India would 
present the Amir with five lakhs of rupees as compensation for the 
ceded territory which had for a time belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of Her Majesty’s Ministers in communication with Eussia 
regarding the northern boundary of Afghanistan was another matter 
about which the Amir was greatly exercised ; and Lord Northbrook, 
thinking that all such vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explained by piersonal communication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amir that His Highness should consent to receive at Kakfi a British 
officer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence ’ 
(Mr. Macnabb),t ‘ who will also explain to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations wliich have now been satisfactorily con- 
cluded with the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Eussia, 
whereby the Eussian Government have agreed to recognize and re- 
spect the integrity and independence of the territories now in Your 
Highness’s possession.’ 

To this request Sher Ali replied that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, K.C.M.G. 
f Major-General Sir Frederick Pollock, K.O.S.I. 
t Sir Donald Macnabb, K.O.S.I., then Oommigaioner of Peshawar. 
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one of his agents shonld first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 
views of tlio Britiali Goveriiincnt on those important matters. This 
was agreed to, and Saij’ail Niir Maliomod was again solooted to repre- 
sent the Amir. lie reaehotl tiiinhi tow.ards tho end of Juno. On 
being informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted tlio decision as 
to tho Sisfcan (|nostiou, tho Envoy declared that, whatever opinion tho 
Amir might hold as to his rights, His Ilighnos-s would also scrupu- 
lously ro.spcot that decision. With regard to tho northern frontier, tho 
Envoy bogged it tn be clearly undor-slood that the Afghan Govoniment 
wished to bo allowed to inaltc llicir own laws and follow their own 
ciiatoins within their territories ; that the internal affairs of the country 
should be free from intcrfercnco ; and that tho aolmowlodgment by 
Russia of the Amir’s claim to laud south of the Oxus should bo con- 
firmed by Bokhara. He further requested ' that the British Govorn- 
mont would distinctly pi'oiniso that, in tho event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s territories, tliey w'ould consider tho perpetrator of such 
aggression as tlioir own enemy.’ It was explained to the Saiyad that 
tho British Government did not share the Amir’s apprehension of 
Russia ; that under such circumstances as lie contemplated, it would 
bo the duty of the Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
dociide whether it was an occasion for assistance to bo rendered by 
them, and what tho nature and extent of tho assistance should bo ; 
moreover, that their help must be conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstaining from aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the 
advice of the British Government m regard to his external relations. 

Two other questions were discussed ; 

(1) Tho location in certain towns in Afghanistan of British oflioors as 
representatives of the British Government. 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amir for tho 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

On tho first point tho Envoy said he had no instructions, hut that, 
in his opinion, to ask Sher Ali to allow British officers to he located 
in Afghanistan would give rise to mistrust and apprehension. He 
recommended that a letter should be addressed to the Amir, pointing 
out the desirability of a British officer being sent to inspect tho western 
and northern honndaries of Afghanistan, proceeding via Kandahar and 
returning via Kabul, where he might confer personally with His Higli- 
ness. This suggestion was carried out. 

With regard to tho second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stand-of-arms were desired, laying very partionlar stress 
on 5,000 Sniders being included in this number, and that hopes were 
entertained by the Amir that he would be largely assisted with money. 
In answer to rhis, the Saiyad w'as told that there was not then a 
suffloieiit reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in India, 
and that it was impossible to spare more than 6,000 Enfiolds ; that 
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tills numlior should at ouee be placed at the Amir’s disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they ivero received from 
England. Ho was further informed that five laklis of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs promised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would bo given to Shor Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated 0th September, 1873, summing up the result of 
the conference. His Highness was told, with reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lest Eussia should press for the ostablish- 
moiit of a Eliasian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that Prince 
Gortschakoir had officially intimated that, while he saw no objection 
to British oflieers going to Kabul, he engaged that Eussian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Eussian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government belici'ed 
that the offoot of the recent arrangements had been to render the 
oocurreiico of such a contingency more remote than ever. At the 
same time, being deskous of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government wore prepared to give him any 
reasonable assistance. 

Slier Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at tlio result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla. He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis- 
po.sition ; his reply to the Viceroy’s letter was discourteous and 
sarcastic ; he declined to receive a British officer at Kabul, and 
although ho condescended to accept the arms presented to him, ho 
left the ten lakhs of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentme Baker, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by the Amir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India ; and a few months later ho refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTEB XLI. 

In the beginning of October my wife and I started for a fortnight’s trip 
to the top of the Chor, a fine mountain sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet liigh. We were accompanied by a very dear 
friend of ours — now no more — Colonel Baigrie, who was soon after- 
wards made Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented 
artist and delightful companion, and notwithslandhig the old adage 
that two are company and three none, wo throe enjoyed our holiday 
immensely. 

After crossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Eagu, the road 
passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for the most part 
was fairly easy, until the foot of the mountain was reached about six 
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miles from the top, when it becftme very precipitous and dilBcult. 
We were the whole clay doing this march, breakfasting in one place 
and Innching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before we had noticed that the top of 
the mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day- 
time for tile snow to lio long in oxpo.scd parts. The way being too 
stoop for my wifo to ride or go in a dandy, wo all throe walked, or 
ratlier climbed, up to the shoulder whore our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from the snnmrit. 

The forest through which wo passed was very beautiful, 00 m- 
inenoing with dark-green ilox, glistening holly, and sombre brown 
oak, interspersed with groups of tlio dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
birch, and wreathed with festoon.s of the scarlet Himalayan vine, As 
WG mounted higher, trees bocaiue fewer and tlio foliage loss luxuriant, 
till at length only oalcs wore to be scon, their branches twisted into 
all sorts of weird, fanta.stic shapes from the strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Hugo roclcs became more frequent, covered with lichens 
and mosses of every shade, from dark-green to brilliant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left bohiiKl, except the red-bemed juniper, 
which grows at a higher elevation hero than any Dllicr bush, and 
flourishes in the clefts of the rocks, whore nothing else will exist. Wo 
got up in time to see the moat glorious aunaet ; the colours were more 
wondc3rful than anytliiiig I liad ever seen before, oven in India. My 
wifo urged Baigrio to make a rougii sketch, and note the lints, that he 
might paint a picture of it later. Ho made the sketch, saying ; ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly what wo see before us, the painting would 
bo rejected by the good people at home as absurdly unreal, or as the 
worlc of a hopeless lunatic.’ There was suoli a high wind that our 
small tents had a narrow escape of being blown away. That night 
the water was frozen iii our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep 
warm. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and climbed to the highest 
peak, where we found breakfast awaiting us and a magnificent view of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to the plains on one side and up to 
the perpetual snows on the other. We descended to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then rotiu'ned, march by march, to 
Simla. 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his winter tour, 
visiting the hiU stations first. At Chakrata I made the acquaintance 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distinguished corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of 
November we found om-selves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and bo present at a ffite given to the 
Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com- 

mi innflTr, 
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From Lucknow we went for a brief visit to a small Camp of Exercise 
near Eurlri, wliere Lord Napier left the Adjutant-General, Thesiger,* 
in command, while ho himself proceeded to visit some of the stations 
in the Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla, 

While riding up the hill from Kalka, I had a novel experience. One 
of those tremendous thunder-storms which are not uncommon in the 
Himala 5 'as came on ; the rain was blmding and incessant, and the peals 
of thunder were simultaneous witli the liglitning. At last there was a 
tremendous crash ; a flash, more vivid than the rest, passed right in 
front of my horse’s head, accompanied by a whizzing noise and a sul- 
phurous smell, eompletoly blinding ms for a second. Two Natives 
travelling a few yards ahead of me fell flat on their faces, and I thought 
they were killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over and 
very much frightened. 

Early in January, 1S74, iv’o received by telegram the infinitely sad 
news of my father’s death. We ought, I suppose, to have been pre- 
pared for such an event, seeing that ho was within a few months of 
his ninetieth birthday ; but he was so wcU and active, and took such a 
keen interest in all that was going on, especially anything connected 
with India, that we hardly realized his great age, and always hoped we 
might see him once more. He had received the Q.C.B. from Her 
Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, and two days after- 
wards he wi’ote me an account of the ceremony, and expressed himself 
much pleased and gi-atifled at the Queen’s gracious manner to him. 
He said nothing about his health, but we heard later that he had taken 
cold in the tram on his way home, and never recovered fi'Oin the 
effects ; ho died on the 80th of December. His love for India had not 
been weakened by his twenty years’ absence from the country, and he 
never wearied of being told of the wonderful changes which had taken 
place since his day — changes which, for the most part, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when my 
father first landed in the beginning of the century. 

A continued drought in Debar was at this time causing grave fears 
of a famine, such as from time to time had desolated various parts of 
India. Nine years before such a drought, and the absence of means of 
communication, which prevented grain bomg thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted in one-fourth of the 
population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conse- 
quent on starvation. So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
determined, at all costs, to ward oil such a calamity. He sent Sir 
Biohard Temple to Bohar in the confident hope that his unbounded 
resource and energy would enable him to cope with the difficulties of 
the situation, a hope that was fully realized. Belief works were at 


* Now General Lord Ohelmsford, G.O.B. 
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once commonood ; a transport train was quickly improvised, worked 
oliiufljfby military and police officers ; and one million tons of rico were 
distributed amongst the people. Not .a life was lost, bnt the cost to the 
State was ononuous — six millions and a halt slovling. 

In tliG bogiiming ot February I was ordered by Uovormuent to pro- 
ceed to tbn famine districts to help Temple, I started at onoo ; hut I 
bad not been long in liobar boturo 1 was required to join Uia Coiu- 
luander-in-Chicf in Calcutta, His lilxccllenoy luiriug doterniincd to 
noniinato mo Quartormaslor-Gencral, in sueccssion to Johnson, who 
was about to bocoino Adjntimt-Uoncriil. Being only a Lioutonaut- 
Culonel in the army, I could not, according to tlio rules, bo put at once 
pormanontly into the appointment, which carried with it the rank of 
Major-Goueral, The dii'licnlly was ovovcoino, however, by uiy being 
allowed to ofliciibto till the following Jamiary, when, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, I sliould become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the suinmor of 1874 in Calcutta, in oonse- 
quoiioo of the famiiio necessities iiii.ving to bo mot ; and as the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief dotermined to follow liis example, I took a bouse in 
C'alcutta, and my wife joined mo iu the middle of March — rather a bad 
time of year to coino down to the plains after spending the winter 
among.st the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in the 
sotiBon as a grass-widow, and had had (piitn enough of being alone. 

‘VVo continued in flalcntta until August, when tlio Head-Quarters 
returned to Simla, whore wo remained till November. 

We bad a slaiuliiig camp at Umballa during the winter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from thorn, and returning to the camp at 
intervals. There was the usual visit to Calcutta in March, towards the 
end of which month anothor daughter was born. 

In October, 1875, I spent some time at Delhi, arranging for the 
Camp of Exorcise to bo hold there in January for His Loyal Highness 
the PrincQ of Wales. The camp was formed in the beginning of 
Deooniber, and oonsisted of 17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded 
by Major-CrenGrals Sir Charles Bcid, Macdonnoll, the Hon. Arthur 
liardingo, and Donald Stewart. 

The country round Delhi is particularly well suited lor extended 
maumuvres, and full advantage was taken of the facilities it afforded 
during the two months the Camp of Exorcise lasted. The Prince of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on tlio ‘JHrd Doeeiuber; and Lord Napier with 
his staff. went down to meet His Itoyal nighnos.s, whose reception was 
loyal and hearty to a degree. As the Serapis, with the Prince on 
board, steamed slowly up tho Hughli, salutes wore fired from Fort 
William and three ships of the Koyal Navy. All tho vessels in the 
river were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheers resounded from stem to stern of each ship as tho Indian 
troopship, carrying tho heir to En"land’s throne, oiimo in siMit. As 
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soon as the Bcrapis was moored, tlio Viceroy went on board to greet 
tlio Prince and conduct His Koyal Highness to the gaily-decorated 
landing-stage, where the principal officials. Native Princes, and chief 
inhabitants of Calcutta were assembled. Troops lined the road from 
the river to Government House, and the maida.n (the great open 
space in front) was thronged Avith a dense croAvd of Natives in their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a glimpse of the son of the 
great Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. The next day 
there was a reception of the Priucos and Chiefe, followed by a levee, 
and after dark the whole place Avas most beautifully illmuinated. The 
Aveek that folloAvcd Avas talion up Avith entertainments of various kinds 
— balls, races, and garden-parties, interspersed with oflioial visits — 
Avliich I am afraid the Prince could not have found amusing — and on 
New Year’s Day, 1876, His Koyal Highness held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after which tho Comraander-in-Chiof 
returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Prince in that historical 
city on the 11th January. 

His Eoyal Highness’s camp, and that of the Commander-m-Chiof, 
Avoro pitched on tho gi'ound occupied by the British army during tho 
siege. The road, five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and on the Eidgo itself were pieced si.x Eifle 
corps, throe of Avhich had taken part in the siege.* The 2nd Gui’klms 
Avorc very appropriately draAvn up immediately under Hindu Eao’s 
house, and when this point Avas reached, tho Prince stopped and 
Avarmly complimented the men on the distinguished service tho 
regiment had performed. 

The next day there Avas a parade of aU the troops in review order 
for the inspootion of tho Prinee, who Avas pleased to express his com- 
plete satisfaction and approval of ‘ the steadiness under arms, soldier- 
like bearing, and preoi-sion of movement, AA'hioh distinguish the corps 
of the three armies assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prinee was present at a ball in the diwan-i-lihaa 
(private audience hall) in the palace, given in Hi.s Koyal Highness’s 
honour by the officers of tho army. 

The next few days were taken up AA'illt nianmuATOs, Avhich tho Prince 
attended, accompanied by Liimsdeut and myself. The defence Avaa 
commanded by Eeid, the attack by Hardinge, the latter’s object being 
to gain possession of the Eidgo, with a vieAv to future operations 
against tho city oii the arrival of the main array from the Punjab. 
But the attack did not meet Avith the success Avdiich attended Barnard 
in 1857, Aviiile the Commander of the defence proA’ed himself as skilful 

* 60th Eifles, 2nd Gurkhas, and 1st Punjab Infantry. 

i' Liimstlon returned to Head-Quarters us Afljutaut-Geiioiul on Edwin 
Johnson being appointed a member of the Indian Council in London. 
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in protecting the Ridge against an enemy advancing from tlie north as 
ho had boon, twenty years before, in repulsing one coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales hold another invostituro of the Star of India 
on the 7th of March at Allahal)iid, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended. At its close wo tooli our leave of His Royal Highness, who 
started that night fur England. 

In less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and I saw him 
off from Bombay on the lOtli April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in the earlier da5's of our acquaintance I used to think 
ho was not very favourably disposed towards mo, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed his Idndness. Ho 
was universally regretted by Europeans and Natives alike. The 
aoldiors rocogiiiKod that ho liad carefully guarded their interests and 
worked for thoir welfare, and the Native Princes mid people felt that 
ho was in eynipathy with them, and to this day thoy speak of Lat 
Napier Sahih with the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Napier was succoedod in the eouimiuid by Sir Frederick 
Haines. 


OHAPTEll XIJI. 

With a now Commandor-in-Chiof came a now Yieoroy, and it was 
while wo were in Bomliay seeing the last of Lord Napier that the 
Orontes stoaincd into tho harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Littlo 
did I imagino when making Lord Lyttoii’s ac(piaintanoo how much ho 
would have to say to my future career. 

His ExcellBiioy received me very kindly, telling me ho felt that I 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had boon reading durmg tho 
voyage a paper I had written for Lord Napier, a year or two before, 
on our military position in India, and the arrangements that would bo 
nocoasary in the event of Russia attempting to continuo her advance 
south of the Oxus. Lord Napier had sent a cojiy of tills memor- 
andum to Lord Beaeonsiield, by whom it had been given to Lord 
Lytton. 

During tho summer of 1876 our frontier policy was frequently under 
discussion. Sir Barlle Frore wrote two very strong letters after the 
Conservative Government came into power in 1874, drawing attention 
to the danger of our being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, and 
pointing out tho necessity for coming into closer relations with the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Kbolat. Soon afterwards 
the Secretary of State oomanmicalod with the Government of India 
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as to tlio advisability of establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persuading the Amir to receive a temporary Embassy at Kabul, 
as had originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. 

The members of Lord Northbrook’s Council were unauimously 
opposed i,o both those proposals, but they did not succeed in convincing 
Lord Salisbury that the measures wore undesirable ; and on the 
resignation of Lord Northbrook, the new Yicoroy was furnished with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty’s Government 
considered necessary in consoipience of the activity of Eussia in 
Central Asia, and tho irapo.ssibility of obtaining accurate information 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. 

Tho (xuostion of the Enihassj' was dealt with at once ; Lord Lytton 
directed a letter to be sent to tho Amu- amiounciug his assumption of 
the Vioeroyally, and his intention to depute Sir Lewis Pelly to proceed 
to Kabul for tho purpose of discussing certain matters with His 
Highness. 

To tbi.s communication a most unsatisfactory reply was received, 
and a second letter was addressed to tho Amir, in which ho was 
informed that, should he still decline to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy 
after deliberately weighing all the considerations commanded to his 
serious attention, tho responsibility of the result would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghanistan, which wonld thus alienate itself 
from tlie alliance of that Power wliich was most disposed and best able 
to befriend it. 

This letter was the cause of considerable excitement in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiming a 
religious war was mooted; and, to complicate matters, the Amir at 
this time received overtures from General KaulTmann, the Eussian 
Governor-General in Tiirkestan. 

A delay of six weelis occurred before Sher Ali replied to Lord 
Lytton’s letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy’s proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that tho British Govern- 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that ropresentative.s from 
Loth countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or, as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discuss affairs with the Viceroy. 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived m Simla early in 
October. The Nawab gave it as his opinion that the Amir’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accmnulation of grievances, the chief 
of which were — the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute ; 
the want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed’s mission to India in 
1878, when it was tho desire of tho Amir’s heart to enter into on 
offensive and defensive alliimce with the British Government; the 
interposition of Lord Northbrook’s Government on behalf of Yakub 
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Khan.;* Uio recent proceedings in Kholat,f which the Amir thought 
■were bringing us ohjcctionably near Kandahar; the transmission of 
presoiita through Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of Wakhan, 
without iho Amir’s permission and, above all, the comdotion that 
our policy was oxolusivoly directod to the furtherance Of British 
interests without any thouglit for those of Afghanistan. 

As regarded tlio proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that His 
Highness ohieeted to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he could not insure its safety, and it sociuod probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only bo the thin oiid of tho 
wodgo, ending in tho establishment of a permanent Resident, as at the 
courts of the Native Rulers in India. Eurthornioro, the Amir conceived 
that, if ho conaented to this Mission, the Russians would insist upon 
their right to send .a similar one, and finally, he feared a British Envoy 
might bring his iulluonco to bear in favour of tho release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations wore ns strained as ever. 

In answer, the Viceroy enuiuoratod the concessions lie was prepared 
to imiko, and tho conditions upon which alone he would consent to 
them ; and this answer tho agent was directed to communicate to tlio 
Amir, 

Tho concessions were as follows : 

(1) That tho friends and onemios of either State should he those of 
tho other. 

(2) d'hat, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, aasistaneo should bo afforded in men, money, and arms ; 
and also that to strengthen the Arnir against such aggression, tho 
British Crovernment was wiUiiig to fortify Herat and other points on 
tho frontier, and, if desired, to lend ollicers to discipline the army. 

(3) That Abdulla Jan should bo recognized as the Amir’s sucoesaor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant; and that tho question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should bo discussed by the 
Plcuipotontiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to tho Amir on the 
following conditions : 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
Ilia neigliboru's, and from entering into external relations without our 
knowledge. 

* The Amir’s eldest son, who laid rebelled on Ms younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to the tlirone. 

'1' Before Lord Nortlibrook left India ho sent Major Sandoinan on a Mission 
to Klielat to ro-opon tho Bolan Pass, and ondoavoiir to settle the diHei'encos 
between the IChau and the BaUicliistan tribes, and between the tribes thoni- 
selves, who were all at loggerheads. 

% Presents given by the British Government to tlio Mir of Waklian in 
recognition of his hospitable recepiUon of the menihors of the Forsyth Mission 
mi tliPir re^ni'ti from 
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Tliiit ho should docliiie all comiaunieation with Eussia, and refer 
her agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat and elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of British and Afghan oflicers should 
determine and dema, reate the Amir’s frontier. 

That arrangements should be in.ade, by allowances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on tbo priitcipal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
the dhection of which was to be subsequently determined. 

That Afghanistan should bo freely opened to Englishmen, official 
and non-official, and arrangements made by the Amir, as far as 
practicable, for their safety, though His Highness would not bo 
absolutely held responsible for isolated accidents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
these proposals, n treaty might be arranged between the agents of the 
respective Governmoiits, and ratified either at Peshawar, by the Amir 
meeting Lord Lytton there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
Excellency’s invitation to bo present at the Imperial Assemblage, 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to these pro- 
posals or to the invitation to come to Dollii. 

In the autumn of 1876 preparations' w'ero commenced for the 
‘Imperial Assemblage,’ which it was announced by the Viceroy would 
be held at Delhi on the first day of January, 1877, for the purpose 
of proclaiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of ‘ Empress of India.’ To this 
Assemblage Lord Lytton further announced that he proposed ‘ to 
invito the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Administra- 
tion from aU parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in whose persona the antiquity of the past 
is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily 
contribute to the splendour and stability of this great Emphe.’ 

Delhi was selected as the place where the meeting between the 
Queen’s representative and the great nobles of India could most 
appropriately be held, and a committee was appointed to malco the 
necessary arrangements. As a member of the committee I was 
deputed to proceed to Delhi, settle about tbo sites for the camps, and 
carry out all details in communication wdtli the local anthorities. The 
Viceroy impi'cssed upon me that tbo Assemblage was intended to 
emphasize the Procl.amation Lord Canning issued eighteen years before, 
by which the Queen assumed the direct sovereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that he wished no trouble or expense to be spared 
in making the ceremony altogethor worthy of such a great historical 
event, 

I returned to Simla in October, when my wife and I accompanied 
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the Commancloi'-in-Chiof on a very delightful maroli over the Jalanri 
Pass through the Kulu valley, then over tlje Biihbu Pass and tlirongh 
the Kangra valley to Chamba and Balhoiisic. Onr party consisted of 
the Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs. Lnmsdon, and ourselves. The fir.st slight shower of snow 
hail just fallen on the Jalanri Pass, and as wo crossed over wo dis- 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-phcaaauts and minals busily engaged 
in scratching it away to get at their food. The scenery on this march 
is very fi no and varied ; for the most part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and the valleys arc very fertile and pretty, lying close under 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Having hispooted the ‘ Hill stations,’ we proceeded to Peshawar, 
whore tho Viceroy had arranged to hold a eouferonce with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Commissioner of Peshawar 
about frontier affairs. 

Early in December I -was back again at Delhi, where I found tho 
arrangements for tho several camps progressing most .satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities rising up in every direction, 1 had previously chosen 
tho site of the old cantonment for tho camps of the Viceroy, the Com- 
mandor-iu-Chief, and the principal officials, while for the Assemblage 
itself I had selected ground about throe nulcs off. 

The Chiefs and Princes were all settled in their several camps ready 
to meet tho Viceroy, who, on his arrival, in a few graceful words 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thanked them for responding to Ms 
invitation. Ho then mounted, with Lady Lytton, on a state elephant, 
and a prooes.sion was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturesque which has ever been seen even in tlie 
East. The magnificence of the Native Prmoes’ retinues can hardly 
be described ; then’ elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and-blue cloths embroidered in gold and silver. The howdahs wore 
veritable thrones of the precious metals, shaded by the most hrhliant 
canopies, and the war-olcphants belonging to some of tho Centrsil India 
and Rajputana Chiefs formed a very curious and interesting feature. 
Their tusks wore tipped with steel ; tliey wore aliiolds on their fore- 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel ; ohain-inah armour hung 
down over thoir trunks and covered their backs and aides ; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in ehain-niail, and armed to the teeth . 
Delhi must have witnessed many splondid pageants, when the Rajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory ; but never before had I’rinoeB and Chiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vymg with each 
other as to the magnificence of their entourage, and met together with 
the same object — that of aclmowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Ruler. 

The next few days were apent by Lord Lytton in receiving the sixty- 
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throe* Ruling Rriiices of Inilia according to the strictest etiquette. 
Each Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by mounted oflioers, the 
salute to which ho was entitled being fired while the procession moved 
on. Ho was tlien presented by the Foreign Secretary to the Yiceroy, 
who placed him on a chair on his right, immediately below a full- 
length portrait of Her Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
with the Chief’s armorial bearings, suruiountod by the Imperial crown, 
was next brought in by Highland soldiers and planted in front of the 
throne, when the Viceroy, leading the particular Chief towards it, thus 
addressed him : ‘ I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
personal gift from Her Majost 5 ' the Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
it may never be unfurled without reminding you not only of the close 
union between the throne of England and your loyal and pruicely 
house, but also of Iho earnest desire of the paramount power to see 
your dynasty strong, prosperous, and permanent.' 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
to which was attaolied a very handsome gold medalf with the Queen’s 
head engraved on it, adding: ‘I further decorate you, by command of 
Her Majesty. May this medal be long worn by yourself, and long 
kept as an heirloom La your family in remembrance of the auspicious 
date it bears.’ 

The 1st January, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
The coromony was moat imposing, and in every way successful. Three 
tented pavilions had been constructed on an open plain. The tluone- 
pavUion in the centre was a veiy graceful erection, brilliant in hangings 
and banners of red, blue, and white satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, with appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and 
rather more than 200 feet in circumference. In front of this was the 
pavilion for the Ruling Chiefs and high Eiuopean officials, in the form 
of B. semicircle 800 feet long. Tho canopy was of Star of India blue- 
and-white satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
an Imperial crown. Behind the throne was the stand for the spec- 
tators, also in the form of a semicircle divided m tho middle, and 
likewise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

Each Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, wHeh was 
planted immediately behind his chair, and they were aU mixed up as 

* ‘ Besidra tha sixty-throe Ruling Chiefs, there were nearly three hundred 
titular Chiefs and persons of distinction collected at the Imperial Assemblage, 
besides those included in tho suites of Ruling Chiefs. — J. Talhoys Wheeler, 
‘ History of the Delhi Assemblage.’ 

t Tlieso gold medals were also presented to the Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and other high officials, and to tho members ol the Imperial 
A.4seiublage Committee. 
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much as possible to avoid qiiostions of precedence, the result being the 
most "wonderful mass of colour, produced from tlio intormiugling of 
British uniforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were paraded 
to the north, and the troops and retainers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to the south, of the pavilion. Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by which the Kuling 
Chiefs were to enter the pavilion. 

The guests being all seated, a llourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of the Viceroy. The military 
bands played a inarch, and Lord Lytton. accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excel- 
lency took his scat upon the throne, arrayed in his robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, tho National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man. Tho Chief Herald was then commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A lloiirish of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When tho Chief Plerald had ceased reading, tho Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was fired, with a 
feu dc joie from the long lino of troops. This was too much for tho 
olaphanls. As tho feu. dc joia approached nearer and nearer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersing 
the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their mahouts, only to start off agahi when the firing 
rooouuueuced ; but, as it was a perfectly bare plain, witliont anything 
for tho great creatures to come in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage. When he 
had ceased spoakmg, the nssombly again rose en masse and Joined tho 
troops in giving several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia then spoke as follows : ‘ Shah in 
Shah Padishah. May God bless you. The Prineos of India bless you, 
and pray that your sovereignty and power may remain steadfast 
for ever.' 

Sir Salar J ung rose on behalf of tho boy Nizam, and said ; ' I am 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to request your Excellency to con- 
vey to Her Majesty, on the part of himself and tho Chiefs of India, the 
expression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of tho 
title of Empress of India, and to assure Gio Queen that they pray for 
her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, both in India and 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipm’, in the name of the united 
Chiefs of Rajputana, beo'i'ed that a telegram mio'ht be sent to the 
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Queen, conveying their .dutifiil and loyal congratulations ; and the 
Maharaja ot Kashmir expressed his gratification at thu tenor o£ the Vice- 
roy’s apooch, and declared that ho should henceforth consider himself 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s protecting care.'*’ 

It is difficult to overrate tho political importimce of this great 
gathering. It was looked upon by most of tho Kuling Chiefs as the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, and rejoiced in as an evidence of 
Her Majesty’s increased hilorcst in, and appreciation of, the vast 
Empire of India with its many different races and peoples. 

I visited all tiie camps, and conversed with every ono of tlie Prmces 
and Nobles, and each in turn expressed the same inlonso gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, tho same fervent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the same satisfaction that the now title should have been 
announced with such appropriate .splendour and publicity. 

General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States as well as British cantomneiits. Scliool-houses, 
town halls, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, largo numbers of 
prisoners were released, substantiiil additions 'wore made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well as a oonsidorablo increase in 
numbers to the Order of British India ; and the amnesty granted in 
1869 was extended to all but murderers and leaders in the Mutiny. 

When the Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along tlie Derajat frontier. We visited Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Multan ; proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Bukkur, and thence rodo to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotri, from which 
place we wont to see tho battle-field of Miani, whore Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs of Smd in 1843. From Kotri we travelled to 
Simla via Karachi and Bombay, where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Commander -in-Chief of Bombay (Sir Charles Stavely) and 
his wife. 

Afghan affairs wore this year again giving the Viceroy a great deal of 
anxiety, Tire Amir had eventually agi'eed to a discussion of Lord 
Lytton’s proposals being held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Sir Lewis Pelly had mot at Peshawar in January, 1877. 
Tho meeting, unfortunately, ended in a rupture, owing to Shor Ah’s 
agent pronouncing the location of European officers in any part of 
Afghanistan an impossibihiy ; and -what at this crisis complicated 
matters to a mo.st regrettable extent was the death of Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed, who had been in failing healtli for some time. 

On learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and the failure of 
the negotiations, Sher Ali broke into a violent fit of passion, giving vent 
to his fury in threatenings and invectives against the British Govern- 

* In endeavouring to describe this liistorioal event, X have freely refreshed 
my memory from Talboys Wheeler’s ‘History of the Imperial Assemblage,’ in 
■which is given a detailed account of the iirooeediiigs. 
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meiit. Ho (leclai'od it was not possible to come to torms, and that there 
was nothing left for him but to fight; that ho had sovon crores of 
rupees, every one of which ho would hurl at llio heads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for ajuhad (a religious war) to bo pro- 
claimed. 

For the time being nothing more could be done with Afghanistan, 
and tlio Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im- 
portant questions : the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimously agreed to by Lord North- 
brook’s Government; the removal from the Punjab government of 
the trans-Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
soparale district under the control of a Chief Coiuinissiouor, who would 
bo responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adniiuis- 
tratiou and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as muah to my surprise as to my gratification, that ho meant to offer 
to mo, if his views wore accepted by the Secretary of State. It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I delighted in 
frontier life and frontier mon, who, with all thoir faults, are men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should bo on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as our policy consisted in keeping thorn at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their licad-uien to our hwd-workod oflioials, whose whole time was 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of 110 one. 

I now hoped to bo able to put a stop to the futilo blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
with such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild Iribesiuou from enemies hito friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the palo of civilization. My wife quite shared my feelings, and we 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a prolimiuary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should take up the command of the 
Punjab P’rontier Force. I gladly acquiesced ; for I had been a long 
time oil the staff, and had had lliree years of Iho Quartermaster- General- 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position of 
Brigadier- General, after having filled an appointment carrying with it 
the rank of Major-General; but this was not my view. I longed for 
a command, and the Frontier Force offered opportunities for active 
service afforded by no other post. 

We were in Calcutta when the question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwards to make our arrangements for tho breaking up of 
onr bnme ■ t T too^- over t.ho cotunieufl of tho Foreo on the 
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IStli March, 1878. My wife accompanied me to Abbottabad — the 
pretty, quiet little place in Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the sea, 
wliicli was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. For the summer 
moiitlis we woi’o to be located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to seo the house which I had purchased from my predecessor. 
General Keyes, at Natiagali, So oil' we set, nothing daunted by being 
told that -wo were likely to find snow still deep in places. 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were accomplished without much 
difficulty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and we found ourselves in 
deep snow. Biding soon proved to be impossible, and the dandy- 
bearors could not carry my wife further ; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. We wore seven miles from our de.stinatiou, and at each 
step we sanli into the snow, which became deo23er and deeper the higher 
we ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feehng so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay where she was. Fortunately I had a small flask with 
me filled with brandy. I poured a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, and administered it as a stimulant. This restored her some- 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy Lito which she had 
fallen. Again we struggled on. Soon it became dark, except for such 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once I 
despaired of reaching the end of our journey; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, we saw lights on the hill above us, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded ns, shouting to attract our attention. 
I answered, and presently they came to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, we gat my wife tjp the steep mountain-side ; and 
at length, about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snow, 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. Wo were welcomed by a blazing wood-fire and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to whicli we did full justice, after having 
got rid of our saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the worst 
part of the road before the sun had had time to soften the snow, which 
the night’s frost had so thoroughly hardened that we slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

This was our only visit to our new possession, for very soon after- 
wards I was informed that Lord Lytton wished me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would he 
there, and His Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief Commissionership. My wife, therefore, returned to 
Shnla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean- 
whilo inspected every regiment and visited every post held by the 
Frontier Force between Sind and Hazara— -a most interesting ex- 
perience, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
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Bkfoue oonlirraing my story, it will, I tliiiilc, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my readers the train of events which led to England and 
Etissia becoming at the same moment solicitous for the Amir’s friond- 
sMp, for it was this rivalry whi^i was the immodiata oauso of the 
second Afghan war. 

Less than two Imndred years ago the British Empire in the East and 
Ens.sia were separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles. 
Eiis.sia’s most advanced posts wore at Orenburg and Polropaulovsk, 
while England had ohtained but an uncertain fooling on the seaboard 
of southern India. The French wore our only European rivals in India, 
and the advance of Enaaia towards the Osua was as little anticipated as 
was England’s advance towards the Indas. 

Thirty years later Euasia began to absorb the hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which gave her occupation for more than a hundred years, 
during which time England was far from idle. Bengal was conq^uered, 
or ceded to us, the Madras Presidency established, and Bombay had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early par't 
of this century, the distance between the Kussian and English posses- 
sion.s had been diminished to less than 2,000 miles. 

Our progress wa now more rapid. While Eussia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, tlio Bortli-West Provinces, tbe Carnatic, the 
territories of the Poshwa, Sind, and the Punjab, auccosaively came under 
our rule, and by ISdO wo had c.xtended our dominions to the foot of the 
moiuitaius beyond the Indus. 

Eussia by this time, having overcome the diffioiilties of tho desert, 
had established herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Syr Daria 
with the waters of Lake Aral ; so that in fifty years the distance between 
the outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to 
about 1,000 miles. 

Eo]peated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
Power owing to the conviction that W'S could no longer defend her 
against the Ku.ssians, had practically placed her at thoir mercy, and 
they had induced Persia, in 1837, to undertake tho .siege of Herat. At 
tho same time, the Kussian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Yitkievitch to Kabid with lettors from himself and from the 
Czar to the Amir, in the liopo of getting Dost Mahomed Khan to join 
the Bussiaus and Persians in thoir alliance against the English. 

Yitkievitoh’s arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1887 had boon anti- 
cipated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnos, who had been 
sent three months before by Lord Aucldaiid on a Mission to the Amir, 
ostensibly to improve our commercial relations with tho Afghans, but 
in reality to prevent them from joining the Eusso-Persian alliance. 
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Buraes had been moat cordially received by Boat Mahomed, -who 
hoped, with the help of the Indian Government, to recover the district 
of Peshawar, which, had been wrested from him by the Sikha, Yit- 
kievitoh’s reception was proportionately discouraging, and for some 
weeks he could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Boat’s hopes, however, were not fulfilled. Wo declined to give 
him any assistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
llusaia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. 

Yitldevitoh, who had been patiently biding his time, was now taJeen 
into favour by the Amir, who accorded him a reception which fully 
compensated lor the neglect with which he had previously been 
treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1838, and then returned 
to India to report tliat Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Eusao-Perrdan alliance. 

Under prossiire from the English Ministry the Governor-General of 
India determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had shown himself so 'bostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
throne of Kabul a Euler who, it was hoped, would feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It was for this object that 
the first Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended in tlie murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triumphant return of Dost Mahomed, 
The disastrous failure of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Sutlej was too far removed for us 
to think of exercising any real influence in Afghanistan, and that the 
time had not arrived to warrant our interfering in Afghan affairs. 

After this came our war with the Sikhs, resulting in our conquest of 
tho Punjab, and our frontier becoming conterminous with that of 
Afghanistan on the banks of tho Indus. 

There was a luU in the movements of Eussia in Central Asia until 
after the Crimean "War of 1854-56, which, while temporarily checking 
the designs of Eussia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the groat desert, Eussia found her- 
self in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whose provinces fell 
under her control as -rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours, 
until in 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
Gortohakoli' stated that there was no intention on the part of Eussia to 
make further advances. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Tashlteut was captured on the 
29th June of the following year. In 1866 Khojent was successfully 

* It is iiistniotive to note how remarkal)ly similar wore the oii-omnstauces 
wbioli brought about the fii-st and second Afghan wavs, viz., the presence of 
Ell inn offie-'l-t' lit ’'-^“bul- 
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aaaaulfcoil. TiaaMi fell on tho SOtli October ; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and oooupied, 

Bokhara alone remained unconquerod, but the Knler of that State, 
after vainly endeavouring to gain assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of tho Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as tliese acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten- 
tion in England, owing partly to the policy of non-interference which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian affairs, and partly to tho 
Briti.sh public being absorbed in European politics, until 1868, when 
tho ooonpation of Samarkand by Russia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in England. 

Conforenoes took place in the spring of 1870 between Lord Claren- 
don, tho Secretary of State, for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Brunow, 
the Russian Ambassador, with the object of determining a neutral 
zone, which should bo the limit of the pos.ses8ions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. For nearly three years, Russia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan p>laoed outside the pale of 
British influence ; but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pointing out the danger of agreeing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 81st January, 1878, that the bounflary, which neither 
England nor Russia might cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of IGiiva by Russia was effected. It 
was at first given out that tho expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Russian prisoners, but was on no 
aocount to lead to a prolonged occupancy of tho Khanate. Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of the expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this effect might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the Czar ; 
but, notwithstanding these assurances, the Russians never left Khiva, 
and it has been a Russian possession from that time. 

Tims, in a little more than twenty years, Rus.sia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Russia’s sontharn boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with tlie northern bouPdary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Ruler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Russia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrity of his kingdom could not be mamtained save by the 
aid of one of the two great Rowers between whose fire ho now found 
himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Slier Ali, notwith- 
standing his soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs he had 
received from us in tho earlier part of his career, gratefully remem- 
bered tho timely aid afforded him by Sh John Lawrenoo, and tho 
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princely reception accorded to him by Lord Mayo, and was still quite 
prepared in 1878 to enter into Mcndly relations with us, provided we 
would recognize his favourite son as his heir, and give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of itussian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundary, turned Shor Ali from a friend into an enemy, and bo de- 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Russia. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Tn 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey; for more than a yoar 
fighting had boon going on between tlie two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the British Government that England might in the 
end be drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
from Bombay to Malta in response to the demand from home. 

Russia answered this move on our part by increased activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1878, it was reported by Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar, that a Russian Envoy of the same 
rank as the Governor-General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General Kauffmann had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must bo received as an Ambassador deputed by the Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Russian troops being 
mobilized, and of the intention of Russia to establish cantonments on 
the ferries of Kilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

The Amu-, it was said, summoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question whether it would be most advantageous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Russia or with England ; it 
was decided apparently in favour of the former, for from the moment 
General Stolietoff’s klission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Five miles from the capital Stolietoff and 
his companions wore welcomed by the Foreign Secretary. They were 
then mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a largo 
body of troops to the Bala Hissar, where the following morning they 
were received in state by Sher Ali, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his kingdom.* 

On the 13tli Juno, the day on wliich the Berlin Congress held its first 
sitting, the nows of the approach of General Stolictoff's Mission reached 
Kabul. The Russians hoped tliat the Mission might inlluence the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and although its despatch ^Yaa repudiated by the Imperial 
Government at St. Petersburg, it was subsequently ascertained on e.voellent 
authority that the project of sending a Mission to Kabul was discussed threo 
times at the Council of Ministers, and, accordiiin' to a statement in the 
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On the ovo of the day that the Mission entered Kabul, Stolieloff 
received a despatch from General Kanffinann giving him the heads of 
the Borlin Treaty, -with the following coiiimentary in tho handwriting 
of tho Governoi'-Genoral Minself : ‘ If the news bo true, it is indeed 
niclanoholy adding, however, that the Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, tlicrofore, the Envoy in his nogotiations with the 
Amir had hotter refrain from arranging any distinct ineasnrss, or 
xnaking any positive projaises, and ‘ ‘iwl go gcnemlly as far as would 
have heeiL advisahle if war wilh England had hem threatened.' 
Evidently those instruotioua greatly modified tho basis of Stolietoffs 
negotiations with Shor Ali ; for, although the Kussians deny that an 
offensive and defensive allianco with tho Afghan Ruler was contem- 
plated, it sooius probablo, from the tone of Kanffinann’s despatch, that 
tho Envoy’s iiistniotions wore elastic enough to admit of such an 
arrangement had the circumstances of tlie oaso made it dosirablo — 
e.g,, had tho Ilerliii Coirgress failed to establish peace in Europe. 

In telegrn, piling to tho Secretary of State an account of these pro- 
ceedings at Kabul, the Vienroy requested expdioit instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Govenniient as to wliclhor this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Afghanistan was to be loft to tlio Governiuont of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amir, or whether, having regard to 
Russia’s formal promises, it would bo treated as an Imperial question 
' In the former ciasc,’ he concluded, ‘ I shall propose, with your approval, 
to insist on an imuiediate snilalxle I’ceeption of a British Mission.’ 

Lord Lj’tton's proposition was approved of by Her Majesty’s 
Miiiislors, and a letter* was at once written by tho Viceroy to tho 


Journal de St. Pelersbourg. onlc.rs were sent in April, 1878, to Goiiornl 
Kaull'iiiiwm regarding its despatch. About the .siuiio time, tho Russian 
Minister of War proposed that tho Armyof theCauoasiia should ho transferred 
bodily .across tho Caspian to Astrabacl, whoiieo tho troops would niaroli in two 
columns 011 Herat ; wliile Ihreo colmmia, .amounting in tlie aggregate to 
14,000 ineii, wore to move direct upon tho Oxu.s from ’rnrkcslaii. The main 
part of this aoheiue xxm never carried into effect, jiroliably from its being 
found too great an underlaking at a linio when Ru.s.sia Iiarl .scarcely oljtaineil 
a footing beyond tho Caspian, hut the minor inovoinont wa.s partially carried 
out. Tlia largest of tho three colnnms, luulor JCaiiffnianu’s own command, 
moved from Tashkent, through Sainarlcand, (.0 .lain, the most soullioru point 
of tho Russian possessions at that time, and within ten marclies of Kilif, the 
main furry over Llio O-vus. There it reniainod for .some weeks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan expedilinn being abandoned in oonsequuueo of tho 
Treaty of Berlin having been signed. 

* ‘Simla, 

‘ lull August, 1S78. 

‘ Tho authontio intelligence which I have lately reoeivod of the couvso of 
recent events at Kabul and in the eounti’ius bordering on Afghanistan has 
rendered it necessary that I should coimnumc.ato fully and without reserve 
with your Highness upon mattara of importance which conoorn tho interests 
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Amir, announcing that a Mission would sliortly be despatched to 
Kabul with General Sir Neville Ghamberlain, at tluit time Com- 
mander-hi-Chiof in Madras, as its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform the 
authoritioa at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to tho Eusaian Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the I7th 
Augu.st, tho day on which tho Amir’s favourite son, Abdulin Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage of to delay answering the 
Viceroy's letter, but it was not allowed in any way to interfere with the 
progress of the negotiations with Russia. When thoso were completed, 
Stolietoff inquired from Slier Ali whether ho meant to receive the 
English Mission, whereupon the Amir asked for tho General’.s advice 
in the matter, Stolietoff, while replying somewhat evasively, gave 
Slier Ali to understand that the .simidtaueous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon w'hicli His Highness decided not to allow 
the British Mission to enter Afghanistan. Tins decision, however, was 
not communicated to tho Vicerojq and on tho Slst September the 
Mission* marched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jainrud, tlu’ee 
miles short of the Kyber Pass. 


of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of liigli rank, who is known 
to your Highness — his E.xcelleiiey General Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, 
knight Grand Cross of the Mo.st Honourable Order of tlie Bath, Knight 
Grand Oonimander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Coniinauclor- 
in-Oliief of the Madras Army— to visit your Highness immediatel}' at Kabul, 
in order that ho may coiiverso personally with your Highness regarding these 
urgent ail'airs. It .appears certain that tlioy can best bo arranged for the 
ivolfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the preservation of friendship 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank htateniunt of the present 
position. This letter is thorefoi-c sent in advance tn ynur Highness by tlio 
Iiaiid of Nawab Gholaiu Hussein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and linnourcd Hirdar 
of niy Government, who will explain all nccc-ssary details as to tho time and 
manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked tliat your Highness may bo pleased 
to issue commands to your Sirdara, and to all other authorities in Afghanistan, 
upon the route between Peshawar and Kabul, that they shall make, without 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and proper for eli'eotivoly 
securing to my Envoy, the representative of a friendly Power, due safe 
conduct and suitable accommodation according to his dignity, while passing 
with his retinue through tho dominions of your Higlinoas. 

‘ I beg to expresiS the high cousideration I entertain for your Highness, and 
to subscribe myself.’ 

* The Mission was composed of Genei-al Sir Neville Chomborkin, G.O.B., 
G.C.S.I. ; Major Cavagnari, O.S.I. ; Surgeon-Major Belletv, O.S.I. ; Major 
0. St. John, li.E, ; Captain St V. Hammiek, 43rd Foot ; Captain F. Onslow, 
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Tn coiiBcqueiioo of tho oxtrouiely hostilo atlitudo of the Amir, and the 
very unaatiafactovy reply received from Oeiicral Faiz Mahomed lihan, 
commanding tho Afgluin troopa in the Kyher Pass, to a letter* he had 
written a few days before, Bir NeviUo Chamberlain suspootod that tho 
advance of the Lliasiou would bo opposed, and, in order ‘ to reduce to a 
miiiimmn any indignity that might be offered to our Government,’ he 
deputed Major Gavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a 
fort ten miles beyond tho month of the Pass, and dornaiid leave for tlie 
Mission to proceed. 


Hadraa Cavalry ; Lieutenant Neville Chiimbcrlaiu, Central India Horse ; 
Maliaraj Portap ying uf .lodlipur; and Sirdar Ohed Ulla Khan, of Tonk. 
hioutunaiit-Colonol If. Jenkins and Captain W. Battyc were with iUo ofioort, 

* ‘ PusitAwmi, 

'Ihlh Septeniber, 1878. 

(After emnpliments.) ‘I write to inform you that, by coninmnd of His 
Kxcollouoy tlio Vioorny and Governor-General of India, a friendly Mission of 
hritisli ollieers, with a auitablo escort, is about to proceed to Kabul through 
tho Kliybor Pass, and iuliination of tho despatch of this Mission has hoou 
duly oonmiuuieati'd to Hia Highness the Amir by the band of tho Naivab 
Gbulam Husaein Khan. 

‘ I hoar that an oHioial from Kabul bus recently visited you at Ali Masjid, 
and lie has doubtlos.s iustrueted you in acoordanoo with His Highness the 
Amir's oomiuaiid.s. As, liowover, information has now horn received that 
you have .suiunioiicd from Peshawar the ICbybcr headmen Avilh ivhom we were 
making arrang{'iueuta for 1 be safe eoiiduct of tlie British Mission through the 
Kliylier Pass, I tlioreforo write to impiirc from you whether, in accordance 
with the in.structions yon have received, 5'on au! prepared to guarunteo the 
.safety of tho British Mission to Daka or not ; and I request that a clear reply 
to this inquiry may bo speedily ciunmuuieatod by the hand of tho bearer of 
this letter, as I cannot delay my departure from Pe.sliaw’ar, It is tvell known 
that tlie Khyber tribes are in reoeiiit of allow.anoes from tho Kabul Oovcrii- 
ment, and also, like other iudopoudent tribes on this frontier, liavo relations 
with tho Britisli Government. It may he well to lot you know that when tlie 
present negotiations wore opened with tho Kliyber tribes, it was solely with 
the object of arranging with them for the .safe couduot of the British Mission 
tlu'ougli the Khyber Pa.S8, in the same manner as Ava.s done in regard to the 
rlesijatch of our' Agent, the Naivah Uhulam Hussein Khan : and the tribes 
Avero given clearly to understand tliat llioso iiogotiation.s were in no AA’ay 
intended to prajudioo their relationa AA’ith His Highness the Amir, as it Avas 
Avell knoAvn that the ohjeet of the Bntish Mission Avas altogo.Lhor of a friendly 
character to His lligbness the Amir and tlie people of Afghanistan. 

‘ I trust that, in acoordanoo Avith the in.struetioii.s you have received from 
His Highness the Amir, your reply to this letter AA'ill ho satisfactory, and that 
it Avill contain tho required as-suvances that the Mission Avill lie safely con- 
ducted to Daka. I shall expect to r'ecoiA'o your reply to this letter not later 
than the 18th instant, so please understand that tho nmller is moat urgent. 

‘ But at the same time, it is my duty to inform yoUj in a frank and friendly 
manner, that if your ansAver is not Avhat I trust it Avill bo, or if you delay to 
send an eaidy reply, I shall have no alternative but to make w’luitevor arrango- 
nienta may seem to me best for carrying out tho instmotioiis I have received 
from my own GoTernmont 
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When within a mile of the fort, Cavagnari was met by a body of 
Afridis, who warned him that tho road ahead was blookod by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured further he would bo fired upon. On this 
Cavagnari halted, and while in the act of muting a letter to Faif; 
Mahomed, eoinplainijig of the treatment ho had met witli, and in- 
forming him that ho and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with the Aiuh’s 
representatives, a message was brought him from Fiiiz Mahomed to the 
effect that he was coining to meet him, and would hear anything he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on the right bank of the 
stream which flows under Ali Masjid. I have several times since 
ridden past the spot and pictured to myself tho meeting between the 
British political officer and tho Afghan General. It was a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz Mahomed’s beoiing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to permit the Mission to pass, expLaining 
that he was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
that he was bound to resist the entrance of the Mission into Afghan 
territory with aU the force at his disposal. He spoke witli considerable 
warmth, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal friendship he 
would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot down liim and his 
escort. 

Faiz Mahomed's followers were not so respectful in their bearing as 
their Chief, and theh marmor warned Cavagnari that it was unad- 
visablo to prolong the conversation ; he, therefore, took leave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jamrud, The Mission was dissolved,* 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
instructed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
in the Khyber from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of State, tho 
Government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to arrive at some definite understanduig with the Amh 
of Kabul should have been thus met with repudiation and affront, and 
concluded their despatch in the followmg words : ‘ The repulse of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain by Sher Ali at his frontier while tho Bussian 

* In a letter to Lord Lyttoii reporting the rebuff the Mission had en- 
oonntered, General Chamberlain wrote : ‘No nip was ever more anxious than 
I to preserve peace and soonre friendly solution, and it was only when I 
plainly saw the Amir’s fixed intention to drive us into a corner that I told 
you wo must either sink into a po.sition of merely obeying his behests on all 
points or stand on our righte and risk: rupture. ^ Nothing could have been 
more distinct, nothing more lunuiliating to the dignity of the British Crown 
and nation ; and I believe that but for wie decision and tact of Cavagnari at 
one period of the interview, the lives of the British ofiioors and the Native 
following' were in considerable danger.’ 
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oinissaries are still at Ms capital has proved tlio iiratility of diploinatie 
expcdionts, and has deprived tho Amir of all claim upon our further 
forboarauco.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it wore uiifortimatoly found to be 
ncoossary to support political efforts by military measures, two eolumiis 
should bo mobilised, ono at Kukkur on tlie Indus, for an advanoo in 
tho direction of Kandahar, tho otlior at Kohat for oporations in the 
Ivuraiu yalloy, and that I was to havo command of tho latter. As 
soon, thoroforo, as tho tiding.s of Sir Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to be on tbo spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should bo sanctioned by the authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at Kohat on 
tho 9th October, it was decided to employ a third oolmim to make a 
demonstration in tho direction of the Khybur for the purpose of clear- 
ing tho Amir's troops out of the pass.* 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans wore holding Ali JVfaiijid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and the presence of a force on this lino 
would tend to relieve the pressure against my column ; but looked at 
from my point of view, this third column was not quite so deshable, 
as it involved the withdrawal of three of my most efficient regiments, 
and tho transfer of a largo number of my transport animals to tho 
Khybor for its use. T'lioro wa.s some coiusolation, liowover, in the fact 
that my old friend Major- General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named lor tho oommanil in tbo Kliyber, was to bo tho gainer by my 
loss. 

Major-Gonoral Donald Stewart, who was in England, was tulo- 
graphod for to command the Kandahar column, tho ndvancod portion 
of which, it was intended, should push on uiidor Major-General 
Biddulph to strengthen tiuotta. 

Tbo long-uxpeotod roplyf from the Amir to tho Viceroy's letter of 

* The opproxiiuatu strengtli of the llirce ooluiun.s was ii.s follows ; 
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+ ‘Kabuo, 



‘ Uh October, 1878. 

(After complimeiita. ) ‘Your Excelletioy’s dospiitolv regarding tho seiidiiig 
of a frieudly Mission has been r’oooived through Nawab Ghohini Hnsseiu 
Khan ; I understand its pui'port, hut the Niuvali had not yet an audience, 
nor had your ExoBlloncy’s Ictlera been seen by mo wlioii a connmmieation was 
reoalved to the address of my servant, Mirm Habihulla IClian, from the 
Oommissionor of Peshawar, and was read, I am astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14 tli August was received at Simla 011 the lOtli October. Its tone 
was considered extremely disoonrteou.s ; it contained no apology for 
the public affront oflbrod to the British Government, and indicated no 
dosiro for unproved relations. 

The reply was at once couimnniciited to the Secretary of State, who 
was further informed that the Government of India proposed tho 
following measures : — 

The immedialo issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and roluctanco to interfere in their internal affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibility of what might happen upon tho Amir. 

An advance into the Knram valley as soon as the force at Kohat was 
ready to move. 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding tho Kh5'bor Pass'. 

An advance from Qustta into Pishin, or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (-who had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury as 
Secretary of State for India) replied* that ho did not consider matters 
to ha at present ripe for taking the extreme measures recommended 
by the Government of India, and that, before crossing the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter should ho addressed to the Amir demanding, in 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission within Afghan limits ; that sufficient time should be given for 


this letter, written threateningly to a well-iutcutiouod friend, replete with 
contentions, and yet nominally regarding a friendly Mission. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or profit, or fruit, could come of it 1 Following this, 
three other letters from above-mentioned source, in tlio very same .strain, 
addressed to my officials, have been perused by me. Thus, during a period 
of a few days several letters from that <piarter liavo all been Imforo me, and 
none of them have been free from liaisli o.xpres.9iou.s and hard u’ords, repiignaat 
to courtesy and politeness, and in tunc contrary to tlie ways of frieuikhip and 
intercourse. Looking to the fact that I am at tlii-s time assaulted by affiietion 
and grief at the hand of fate, and that great trouble hus possessed ray soul, in 
tlio officials of tlie British (iovernmont jiatieucu and sileiico would have been 
specially becoming. Let your lixcullciicy lake ini 0 coii.sidoration Uiis harsh 
and hreatlik'SS haste witli which the desinid oliject and jilace of Gonfereiice 
have been seized upon, and how the oflioiala of the Govcnimeiit have lieeii led 
into discussion and subjection to reproach. There is suine dill'erenco between 
tins and the pure road of friendship and goodwill. In alluding to those 
writings of the officials of tho opposite Government which have emanated 
from them, and are at this time in the possc.ssion of my own officials, the 
latter have in no respect desired to show eiuuity or opposition towards the 
British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other Power desire enmity 
or strife ; imtwhou any other Power, without cause or reason, sliow.s animosity 
towards this Government, the matter is left in tho hands of God, and to His 
will. The esteemed Natvab Gliolam Hussein Khan, tlie bearer of tins- despatch, 
has, in accordance with written histructions received from tho British Govern- 
ment, asked for permission to retire, and it has been granted.’ 

* ofifi) Ontnbor 
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tho receipt ot a reply to this letter (the text of which waa to be tcle- 
graphetl to Lord Cranbrooh for approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile tlio massing of troops Rhoiild bo continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points whore the frontier would be 
crossed if war wore declared. Tho Secretary of State wont on to say : 
‘ There must bo no mistake at to our show of power to enforce what 
wo roquhe; this loom penitential should bo allowed before hostile acts 
are oomniitted against the Amu-.’ 

These instructions wero carried out, and oil the SOtli October tho 
ultimatum was despatched to Slior Ali, informing him that, unless his 
acceptance of tho conditions wore received by tho Viceroy not later 
than the 20th November, lie would be treated by the British Govern- 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHAPTBE XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force ; though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major in my regiment, and save for a sliort exporienee 
on one occasion in Lushai, T had never had an opportunity of com- 
manding troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining tho qualities of those who wero to 
aid me in achieving it. To this cud I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several ofiieora and corps wlio wore to ho associated with me, some 
of whom were personally known to mo, while others I had never met 
before ; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their qualifications 
and fitness for thoir several posts, I could not help fooling that they 
must bo equally anxious as to my capability for command, and that 
tho inspection must be of nearly as groat moment to them as to me. 

The results of a very close investigation wore tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak points in niy armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

I came to tho conclusion that the force was not uuinerieally strong 
enough for the very difScult task before it — in the first instauco, tho 
occupation of tho Kuram vaUoy and the e.xpulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons south of tho Sliutargiu-daii Pass, and in tho second, as oppor- 
tunity might offer, the pushing my rocoimaissances into tho Khost 
valley, and, if military considerations would admit, tho dislodging tho 
Amir’s administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Government drawing supplies from it. Finally, I was direolod 
to explore the roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan was not less than 180 miles from Kohat, the 
parrison of which station would, on my departure, bo reduced to a 
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iiiiniuimn, aiul Kawal Pindi, ttie nearest place from wliiek aid could 
1)0 proourod, was l.'iO uiiles stilt further oil', separated from Koliat hy 
an excorahlB road and the swiftly-llowiug river Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taken into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were watching their opportunity, and at the 
first favourable moniont, in oominon with the tribesmen nearer luiraui, 
they might be expected to take advantage of our weakness and attack 
our convoys and the ainall posts which had necessarily to be estab- 
lished along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomedan sepoys, of whom there were large 
uumber.s in four out of luy six Native Infiiiitry regiments, wa.s also a 
cause of considerable anxiety ; for I was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a war against their 
oo-religionist, the llidor of Afghanistan, and that the nmllas were 
already urging them to desert our cause. 

Purtheriiiorn, I discovered that my only llritish Infantry Regiment, 
the 2ncl Battalion of the Hlh Fool, w'as sicltly to a degree, and there- 
fore in an unserviceable condition. It was largely oompoaod of quite 
young, unacclimatized Koldiors, peculiarly susceptible to fever — that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in the 
nutuum of each yciir. I rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
Kohat, and wan horrified to see the long lino of doolies and ambulance- 
carts by which it was accompanied. 

The inefficient state of tlio transport added to my anxietiB.s. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties exporiencod in former campaigns from the 
same oau.se, the Government had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper transport service while we were at peace ; 
consequently, when everything should have been ready for a start, 
confusion reigned supremo in this all-important department. Largo 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who wonld supply them ; but most of 
these animals were quite unfit to enter u))on the hard work of a cam- 
paign, and with a totally inexperienced and ipiite insufficieut staff of 
officers to supervise thein, it was evident that tho majority must 
succumb at an early date. 

Hardly had I re.alizcd these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of my column than I received intel-Hgenoe which led ms to 
believe that tho Afghans wonld hold the Peiwar Ivotal (the pass loading 
into Afghanistan over the range of mountains hounding the Kuram 
valley) in great strength, and were determined to oppose our advance 
at this point. Under these circumstances I felt myself justified in 
representing to tho powers at Simla that I considered tho number of 
troops at my disposal inadequate for the task they were expected to 
perform, which representation resulted in the 28rd Pioneers, whoso 
transfer to tho Khyber colmnn had been under consideration, being 

nq 
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left with 1116 , and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th Punjab Infantry, being sent to Kohnt. Of tliose, how- 
over, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72iid, 
half the battery, and the 23lli Punjab Infaiilry; and the last-named 
rogiiuont I could hardly consider as part of my force, for wlieii we 
should arrive at Tluil, our furthest frontier post, it would liavo to be 
dropped, with a wing of tlic Ctli Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small rciiiforceinont was not given to mo without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up their 
mindti that the Iluram column ironld moot with slight, if any, 
oppo.sUioii, and that tlio cliiof stand would bo made in the Kliybor. 
Lord Lyttoii, however, supported my ap)ical, as did Sir Neville 
Chiiniberlaui, who was then acting as Military Member of Council, 
and who had porsoual knowledge of the great iialnral strength of tlie 
Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned niy attention to tlio transport, and endeavoured by all 
the means I could think of to render it more eilieiont. A certain 
portion of it 1 placed in regimental charge ; 1 bad the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, ami I took groat care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistiint- 
Adjutant-Goneral, though now to the work, proved exceptionally good, 
and Captain Badoock, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett and Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quarterinastor- 
Gonoral’s department, whom I had myself selected, I eould thoroughly 
depend ufjon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky, Captain 
Pretyman of the B.A. hoing my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, of tlie Central India Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Villiers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Ordorl.y offioors. 

As political adviser I had with me an old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow 'Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
with him a large following of Native gcntlomori connected with the 
frontier, by whom he thought our interconrso with the tribesmen 
would bo assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout tho campaign helped mo materially. 

Knowing how important it was to sccuro the interest of the Chiefs 
and Khans of the border on onr side, especially tliose who had 
influence in the Kuram valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them while we ware at Koliat. They were friendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that the amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram was to bo permanent, and on this important point I solicited 
definite instructions. I reported to the Commandor-in- Chief that, 
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from all I had learnt, the advent of a Britisli foree would he welcomed 
by the people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation; that in tliis case wc should he reg.ardod as deliverera, and 
all tile resources of the country would ho placed at oitr disposal ; hut 
if the people were kal to believe that the force would be withdrawn 
when our n’orlc was flisished, and that they would be again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Kabul Govcrnliient, we must expect 
no aid from them, as they would uaturaUy dread the resentment of 
their Afgluiu rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that I could assure the people of Kuram 
that our occupation would he permanent ; and my being enabled to 
make this promise was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
reception we met with on entering the valley, and the cause of my 
receiving at the same thiie a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 
inhabitants of the Km-ain valley), inf(uirmg when we might be 
expected, as they were sul'feriag greatly from the tyranny of the 
Afghan Government, and were anxiously wailing the iirrival of the 
British. 


CHArTEi: XLVI. 

By the ISth November my column* (consisting of 1,845 British and 
8,990 Native soldiers, with 18 guns) was concentrated at Thai, and on 
the 20tli— the limit of time given to the Amir— no reply having been 
vouchsafed to the Viceroy's ultimatum, orders wore issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.f 

* The details of the colninu are given in the Appendix. 

■f On tliu SOtli November a suliordinftte ollieer of tlio Kabul Government 
reached >Sii' Sauinel Browne’s camp at t)aka, and delivered the fullowing letter 
from the Amir to the address of tliu Viceroy : 

‘KuaJi Ills Hiun.xiss.s the Amiu of Kauul to the Viceiioy of Ixdia. 

‘Kaditi,, IPi/t iVorewiicr, 1S7S. 

‘ Be it known to your Kvcellency that I liave received, ami read Irom 
beginning to end, the friendly letter wlricli your Exeollency ha.s sent, in reply 
to the letter I desjratolied by Nawab Gliuliiin IIus.sein Klian. With regard to 
the expressions used by your Exeelleuey in_ the beginning of your letter, 
referring to the friendly cliaractcr of lire Mission and tlie goodwill of the 
British Govennuent, I leave it to your lixct-.llenoy, whose wisdom and jmstica 
are universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon 
goodwill, if it be evidenced by words only. But if, on the otlier band, good- 
will really consists of deeds and actions, llieii it has not been manifested by 
the various wishes that have been cxpi'essed, and the pu’oposals that Jiavo 
been made by British oltioials daring the hist few years to oliicials of this God- 
graiited Government — jn’opo.sals wliich, from their mature, it wa.s iin])ossiblG 
for them to comply with. 

‘ One of those proposals referred to my dutiful son, the ill-starred wretch, 

f>8— 2 
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The Kni’iira valley, from which luy force received its ilcsignation, is 
about CO miles long, and from :-> to 10 miles wide. On every side rise 
high and magnificently-wooded monntains, those on the north and oast 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spur which runs down from Hika Itam, the highest peak of the 


Mahomed Yakub Khun, and was contained in a letter addrcssuil l)y tlio 
ollicials of Iho British Oovernnient to the Brilisli Agent then residing in 
Kahul. It was written in that letter that, “if tlie said Yalcidi Khan be 
released and act at lihorty, onr friendsliii) with the Afghan (loverumeut will 
ho lirinly eeinonlcd, 1ml that otherwise it will not.” 

‘There are. suv'oval other grounds of coin]ilaint of similar nature, whioli 
eontain no evidence of goodwill, hot which, on the contrary, were etfeetive, in 
increasing the aversion and apprehension already entertained by the sidijeets 
of this (Ind-grauled (jov'crnnient. 

‘ Willi regard t-o my refusal to receive the British Mission, yoiiv Kxocdlenoy 
lia.s slated that it W(juld appiiar from inyeondnot that I was actuated by 
fueling.s of (liroot hostility towanks the British Oovoriuuent. 

‘ I assure your E.xeellenoy tliat, on the contrary, the ollicials of tliis God- 
granted tlovurument, in repulsing tho Mission, were not iiilluimoed liy any 
hostile or iniinioal feelings towards the British (.Tovernment, nor did they 
intend that any insult or alfront should he oll'ered. Bat they wiU'o afraid 
that the indcpeudcnco of this Government might he alfoeted i'ly tho arrival 
of tiiQ Mission, and that tlic Iriendsliip vvlurdi lias now e.xistcd betwuoir tho 
two Governments for several yeans iniglit ho amiiliilatcd. 

' A paragrajili in your E.veelleney's letter corroborates Lhe .statement wliieh 
they have made to this Government. Tlie feelings of ajiprehen.sioii which 
wore aroused in the minds of Gie people of Afghanislan by the meie annonnoe- 
inonl of the intention of tlie IJrili.sh Government to .send a Mission to Kabul, 
before the Mission itself had aetnnlly started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
suliscquonlly hcen fully justilied by tho .slatomeiit in your lixeelleney's letter, 
that I .should lie Iield responsihlo for any injury that might Irofall the tribes 
who aoted as guides to the Mission, and tliat I .slionld bo called upon to pay 
ooniponsation to them for any loss they might have aidfered ; and that if, at 
any time, tliese tribes should meet with ill-lreatinent lit my hands, tire British 
Govurninont would at once take steps to protect them. 

‘Had tlic.se ap]irolienaion3 prroved gi'ounJleas, and liiirl the object of tho 
Mission boon really friendly, and no force or tlircat.s of violence used, tho 
Mission would, as a umller of eour.se, have bccir allowed a free passage, as 
snob klissions are customary ami of frequent oocurreucu between allied Stales. 
I am now sincerely stating niy own l'eeling.s when I say that this Govuni- 
jneut has maintained, and always will maintain, the former riiend.sliip wliieh 
existed between tho two Gove.rninculs, and eherislies no fueling.s of hostility 
and opposition towards tlio British (fovurnniont. 

‘ It i.s also ineinnlioiit upon tho odleials of the British flovernment that, 
out of re.speot and consideration for the. greatucs.s anil erninenee, of their own 
Govornment, they .slionld not consent to iulliet any injury iqion their well- 
disposed noiglilxnii's, and to imposo the Imrrten of grievoms troubles upon tlio 
shoulders of their sineero friemls. But, on the contrary, they should exert 
Ihemselvos to iiiaintaiii tho friendly feeling.') whieli liave lii'tlierto existed 
toward.s this God-grantod Goverumonf, in order tliat the relations lietween 
tho two Governments may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in 
accordance with the custom of allied States, the Biitisli Government should 
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Snfeil Kob range, upwards of 14,000 feet Siigb. Tliis spur forms the 
boundary beLwcou Kuram and Afghanistan, and is crossed by the 
I’eiwar Kotal. A river, which varies from 100 to 500 yards in width, 
flows through tlio valley, and tho road, or, rather, track, which existed 
in 1878, ran for the most part .along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months tho depth of tho water nowhere exceeded tliree feet, except 
after heavy rain, and although tljo stream wa.s rather swift, it could 
usually be forded witli very little risk, Tho valley itself bad a bleak 
and deserted appearance, save in the immediate vicinity of the few and 
widoly-soatterod villages, around which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been turned 
towards Kuram, consequently there was considerable excitement when 
at 3 a.ra. on the 21st November the leading troops crossed the river 
into Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning wo marched fifteen miles farther up the valley to Hazir Pir, 
where we halted for one day to improve the road (in some place.s im- 
practicable for guns and transport) and to allow of the roar part of the 
column closing up. As we piroeeeded on our way, the headmen from 
the difi'erent villages cauio out to welcome us, and on arriving at Hazir 
Pir wo found a plentiful repast awaiting us s))read under the shade of 
some trees. Knives and forks were evidently considered unnecessary 
adjuncts by our entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

On the 24th we marched to the Darwazai defile, and the no.xt day 
proceeded through it to Km-am, forty-eight miles from Thai. 'We 
found the fort evacuated by tho Afghans, who had left behind one 
6-pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding the proffers of assistance I had received, I could get 
no reliable information as to the whereabouts of the enemy ; from one 
account I was led to believe that they were in full retreat, from another 
that they were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, I 
rocoimoitred a,s far as tho cantonment of Habib Kila, fifteen miles 

? j 

desire to send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, with 
a small escort, not exceeding twenty or tliirty iiicn, similar to that uliich 
attended the Russian Mi.ssion, tliia servant of God will not oppose its 
progres-s.’ 

It wa.s ascerfaiiied that ibis nips.senger had come to Basawal on tbe 
22nd November, wlien, hearing of the capture of AH Masjid by British 
troops, he immediately retnnied to Kabul. The Amir’s lotter, though dated 
the 19th November, was believed to have been ro-written at Kabul after tbe 
news of the fall of Ali Masjid. The text of this letter was telegi'aphed to 
the Secretary of State on the 7th December ; in reply Lord Gr.auhrook pointed 
out that tho letter evaded all the requirements .specified in the Viceroy’s 
ultimatum, and oonid not have been accepted even if it had reached him 
before tlie 20t.h Noveuibo’’. 
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ahead, and thoi'o ascci’tainod that the Afgiian army, conaistiug (it was 
said) of 18,000 nieii and eleven guns, had left the plaee only a short 
time hofore, and rvaa then moving into position on the I'ciwar Kotal. 

Depot hospitals -were formed at luiram, and all our surplns sloros and 
baggage were left there with the following garrison : Two guns of F/A, 
Boyal ITorso Artillery, half of G/o, R.A., tho squadron 10th Hussars, 
ono squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, besides all the sick and weakly men of tho column. 

At G a.ra. on the 28tli the remainder of the force, with tho exception 
of the troops who had been dropped at the .saveral halting-places to keep 
open our line of eoimnmiication, marched towards tlie Peiwar. 

Tho stars wore still shining v/hen wo started, but it was very darlq 
and wo wore chilled to the bone by a breeze blowing straiglit off the 
snows of tho Bufod Koh ; towards sunrise it died away, and was 
followed by oppressive heat and clouds of dust. Our progro.s.s wa.s slow, 
for the banka of the numerous nullas which intersect tho valleys had to 
be ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over them. 

On reaching Habib liihi, intelligoice was again brouglit that the 
Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and Imd abandoned their guns 
at tho foot of the pass. I at once pnsiiocl a rocounaissanco iir force up 
the south-eastern slopo.s of the mountain under the cnnnnaud of Colonel 
Gordon,* of tlio 29th Punjab Infantry, who discovered that, so far from 
the enemy having aliandoncd their gun.s, th(?y iiad taken up an 
extremely strong position on the pass, from which tlio^’ fired on the 
recomiaissanoo party as it advanced, wounding ono British, 0110 Native 
offleerf and nine men. 

As the Afghans seemed inclined to press Gordon, two guns were 
brought into action, and, to cover his retiromont, I sent out the Cth 
Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugli, who skilfully effected 
this object with tho loss of only ono GurMin wounded. 

Gordon brought me back tho valuable piece of infonnatiou that no 
further advance in that direction was possible, save in single file — 

valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, tho s.acrilite of life 

* 

* Now General .1. Gordon, C.B., Assistant Military Secretary, ITorso 
Guards. 

■f The Native oflicuv was Suhadav-Major Ar.i?; Kliaii, a fine old .soldier who 
had seen hard work with his rcgiiiieiit during llie Mutiny, .and in many a 
frontier expoditiou. He twice obtained the Order of Mnrit for lira very iu the 
field, and for his nmrked gallantry 011 011c occasion he liad received a sword 
of honour and a Icldlat (a dress of honour or other present ijestowed as a 
mark of clistiuctinn), Aziz Khan was shot tlirnugli liic. luire, and after a few 
d.ays tlie wound hecauie so had tli" Bootors told him tliat, iinli'ss lie suliinitte.d 
to amputation, or eousnnted to take some stiniuliints in tin; sliiipe of wine, Iio 
woidd die of mortification. Aziz Klian, who was a strict and ortliodox 
Mahomedan, replied tliat, as hotli remedies were contrary to tlie jirocepts of 
the religion hy which he liad guided liis life, he would accept death rather 
than disobey them. He died accordingly. 
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miist have been enormons, even if tbe attack bad nroved successful, the 
possibility of which I still gi'eatly doubt. 

Onv tents not having arrived, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving untenable, from being witlim range of the Afghan 
sliells, we moved a mile to the rear. Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbouring heights, and the night pasaecl without further inter- 
ruption. 

We halted tlie two following days. Meu and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies hud to be brought up before 
we could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
me before making up iny mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most 
advantageously be attacked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position — a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected — on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2,000 foot above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, llankod on either side by precipitous spm's jutting out Ulce 
huge bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be brought to 
boar on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope 
that away might be found on their left by which tlieir flank could be 
turned. The country, however, in that direction was screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when I gazed at 
the apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, as 
I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
large number of guns. 

My Chief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,'*' made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion ; and he further ascertained 
that a deep ravine lay between the ground occupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy’s immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his front. 

On the aiternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster-General, 
Major Collett, 'ivith his assistant, Captain Cair, and a small escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to got a fairly good view of the surrounding country. 
CoUett reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed likely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by a route over what 
was known as the Spingawi Kotal, whore it had boon aseertaiiied that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before I 
could finally decide on adopting this line of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself was held in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Collett was again despatched to make a closer reconnaissance 
of the Bpingawi approaches. 

* Now General Sir ASneas Perkins, K.G.B. 
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While all this was going on, I did ovDvythiug T could Lliinlv of to 
proveiat -vvhatwaa in my mind being suspected by tlio enemy or, indeed, 
by my own troops. Each day more tliiin once, accompanied by an 
imposing nnml)or of olVicoi-s n.nd a con.sidoral)lo escort, 1 climbed the 
lofty spur by which a direct attack would have to be covored, and 
ovoryono in camp was madu to believe that an attai'k in this direction 
was being prepared for. I w.as particularly careful to have this idea 
impro.ssod on the Turis and tlio Afghan cauiol-drivers, by whom the 
enemy woro pretty sure to bo informed of what was going on ; and 
also oil tho Mahomedan sepoys, whom I suspected of being half- 
hearted. I confided my real plan to oidy three people, my' two senior 
staff-oflicors, Galbraith and Oollctt, and my A.D.C., Pretyman, for I 
knew, from tho nature of the country, that, nndor tlio most favourable 
eiroumstauGCS, the way mustbe dillicult and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy several hours ; and that if tho Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my .small foroo while on 
the maroli and divided, defeat if not annihilation would be inevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would bo certain to join against us if once 
they believed ua to bo in difficulties. 

I had heard tliat tho smallness of the column was being freely 
ooinmontod on and discussed ; indeed, people in Kurani did not care 
to disguise their belief that wo woro hastening to our destruction. 
Even tho women taunted us. 'When they saw the little Gurkhas for 
tho first time, they oxclaiinod : ‘ Is it iios.siblo that these lieardless boys 
think they can fight Afglian warriors ?’ Tlicy little suspected that the 
brave spirits which animated those small forms made tliem more than 
a match for tho most stalwart Afghan. There wa.s no hiding from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for tho 
work to bo done. But done it must be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difticiilties, as tho Afghans 
were dally being reinforced from Kabul, and wo heard of still further 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on their way. 

Collett roturned soon after noon on tho 30th; he bad done admirably 
and brought me most useful information, the result of which was that 
I determined tr. adopt tho Spiugawi route. The nights wei'o long, and 
i calculated that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for uufoi'esoen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract tho enemy’s attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to tlio reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards tho reiwar, batteries wore marked 
out at points commanding the kolal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
had left at Kuram till the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at tho front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the me rea on I had sent bael' to H-bil) Kile Even wjtb the 
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additions Iho total strength of the force in camp, including British 
offloers, amounted to only 880 Europeans and 2,415 Natives, u-ith 
13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead tho enemy were entirely successful, for 
the Aiglrans shelled the working parties in the batteries, and placed 
additional guns in position on tho south side of the pass, showing 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
camp also it was generally believed that thi.s was the movement which 
would bo carried out tho next morning. 

When it becanio .sufflciently dark to conceal our proceeding.s, all the 
eomnianding and staff ofTicer.s asseinbled in my tent, and I disclosed 
to them iny .scheme for tho attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the eiromy, and bogging of 
them not even to whisper tho w'ord ‘ Spingawi ’ to each other. 

I had had snflioicut time since I took over the command to lost tho 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to depend, 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops in tho manner 
most likely to ensure success. 

For the turning movement I selected : 

4 guns F/A, TI.H.A., 

The 'wing 72nd Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

5tli Gurkhas, 

28rd Pioneers — 

Total strength 2,268 men wth 8 guns j 
and 1 determined to command the attack myself, with Brigadier- 
General Thelwall as second in command. 

For tho feint and for the defence of onr camp I left under the 
command of Brigadier-General Cohbe : 

2 guns F/A, E.H.A., 

8 guns G/3, B.A., 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot,'*’ 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

6th Punjab Infantry. 

In all, a little more than 1,000 men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the 1st December, the little column fell in, 
in absolute silence, and began its haKordous march. Tents were left 
standing and camp-fires burning ; and so noiselessly w^ere orders carried 
out that our departure remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
people who were left in camp. 

Tho track (for there was no road) led for t'wo miles due cast, and 
then, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 

* The strciigtlx of this battalion had now dwindled down to 848 men. 
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the bod of a mountain sli'Bam. Tlio moonlight lit np the cliffs on the 
eastern aide of tho ravine, but made the darkness only tho more dense 
in tho shadow of the stoop hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stniios and heaps of glaeior debris. A bitterly cold 
wind rushed down tho gorge, oxtremnly trying to all, lightly clad as 
wo were in anticipation of the climb before ns. Onward and upw.ards 
WB slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water-oliannols .splashing through icy streams, and halting fre- 
quently to allow the troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of tho danger incurred, I was obliged every' now and then to 
strike a match and look at my watch to see how the time was going. I 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o'clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, however, proved rather 
greater than was expected and the road nmeli rougher, but these facts 
■were, to my mind, not sufficient to account for the slowness of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of the column, an.xions to discover 
tho true cause of tho delay'. 

I had chosen tho 2f)th Punjab Infantry to load the way, on account 
of tho high reputation of Colonel .Tolin Gordon, who commanded it, 
and because of the excellent character the regiment had always borne ; 
but on overtaking it luy suspicions wore excited by the unnecessarily 
straggling manner in wliich the men were marching, and to which I 
called Gordon’s attoiitioii. No sooner bad T done so than a shot was 
fired from nno of tho Pathan companies, followed in a few seconds by 
another. Tho Sikh companies of the regiment immediately closed up, 
and Gordon’s Sikh orderly whispered in his ear that there was treachery 
amongst the Pathans. 

It was a moment of intonso anxiety, for it was impossible to tell how 
far wo wore from the Spingawi ICotal, or whothor the shots could bo 
heard by the enemy ; it was equally iinpossiblo to discover by whom 
the shots had been fired without delaying tho adi’anee, and this I was 
loath to risk. So, grieved though I was to tako any steps likely to 
discredit a- regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of tho march by bringing ono company of tho 72nd 
Eigblandors and the 5th Gurkhas to tho front, and I wiirnod Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brownlow, in command of llie 72nd, to keep a watch 
over the Pathans with his three remaining companies, for I felt that 
our enterprise had already been sufficiently iraporillod by tho Pathans, 
and that hesitation would bo culpable ; for, unless wo could reach tho 
total while our approach was still concealed by tho darkness, the 
turning movement would in all probability end in disaster. 

On tho Gurkhas coming up, I told Major Fitz-Hagh, who com- 
mamlod them, that the moment he reached the fool of the total, ho 
must front form company, fix bayonets, and charge up the slope with- 
out waitino- for further orders. 
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Soon niterwards, iind just as the first streak of dawn proclaimed the 
approach of day, the cnoniy became aware of our presence, and fired 
into xis, when instantly I heard Fitz-Hugh give the word to elrarge. 
Browiilow, at the head of his Highlanders, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of the Jlnuiitain battery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, C-aptain Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the. smile of satisfied pride and pleasure with which 
ho received the order. He was delighted, no doubt, that the oppor- 
tunity had arrived lo prove what the battery— to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labour — could do ; but it was the last time that 
gallant .soldier smiled, for a few seconds later be was .shot dead. 

The Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigue, ra,pidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrenchment, tpiickly 
cleared it of the enemy ; then, guided by the Hashes of the Afghan 
rifles, they pressed on, and, being joined by the loading company of the 
72nd, toolc po.ssession of a second and laitgev entrenchment 200 yards 
higher up. Without a perceptible pause, the Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of all, as it com- 
manded the head of the pass. 

The Spingawi Kotal was won; but we were surrounded by woods, 
which were crowded with Afghans, some 400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry off their guns, left behind in the first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men were dressed so exactly lilce 
some of our own Native soldiers that they were not recognized until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they would doubt- 
less have succeeded in aceomplisliing their purposo—as the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas were busy pursuing the fugitives—had not Galbraith, 
whom I had sent with au order to the front, hurriedly collected a 
certain umnher of stragglers and mot the Afghans with such a 
murderous lire that they broke and lied, leaving seventy dead in a 
space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scene of the conflict, the advantages 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pass lay across the 
shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feet above the sea), and through a mag- 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were guite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed tliemsolvos. Had we not been able to surprise the enemy 
before the day dawned, I doubt whether any of us could have reached 
the first entrenchment. As it was, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a hurry that a sheepskin, coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition were left behind on the -spot where each man had lain. 
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We luul 'fainoil mu' objeet so far, bnt wc wore still a e'oiisidfruble dis- 
tanee from the body o£ tho Afghan army on the Peiwiir Kotal. 

Immediately in roar of tlio last of the three positions on the Spiiigawi 
Kotal was a or open grassy plateau, u])on which I re-formed the 

troops who had carried the assault. The ‘2iid Punjab Infantry, the 
SSrd Pioneers, and the battery of Iloyal Horse Artillery were still be- 
hind; but as the guns were being transported on elophanis, I imow the 
progress of this part of the force must bo alow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from llicir defeat, I tletermiiied to 
pu.sh on with the troops at hand. 

A field hospital was formed on the mnrg, and placed under a guard, 
ainmnnition-poiiolies were ro-fillod, and oil' wo started again, clioosing 
as our route the left of two hog-haoked, tliickly-woodotl heights run- 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of tlie Pciwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might bo ostablisliod with our 
camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon Captain 'Wynne, 
in charge of tlio signalling, was able to inform Prigadior-General Oobbe 
of our progi-ess, and convey to him the order to co-operate with mo so 
far as his very' limited numbers would permit. 

Our advn.nco was at fir.st nuopposod, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, wliich prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to Iceep tho troops together. 

At tho end of two hours we aiTivcd at tlio edge of a deep hollow, on 
tho further side of w'iiieh, 100 yards off, tho enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened liro upon us. 

Pane.Y my dismay at this critical moment on disoovoring that the 
Ilighlaudors, Gurkhas, and tho Mountain battery, bad not come up ! 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in tho almost impenetrable 
forest, and I found myself alone with tho 29tli Punjab Infantry. 
Knowing that tho missing troops could not bo far off, I hoped that 
they would hear the firing, which was each moment lioeoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff olSoer after staff officer to search for tlioiu, until one only re- 
mained, the Rev. ,T. W. Adams, who liad begged to be allowed to 
accompany me as Aide-de-c.amp for this occasion, and liiiu I also 
despatched in quost of tiro missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an ago, ho returned to report that no trace could ho find 
of them ; ao again I started him off in another direction. Pealing the 
situation was becoming serious, and expecting that tho Afghans, 
encouraged by our inaction, would certainly attack us, 1 tlioughl it 
advisable to make a forward movement; but tho attitude of tiio 2yth 
was not encouraging. I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they wmrlcl no-w by their behaviour wipe out tho slur of di.sloyalt,y 
which the firing of the simal shots had cast upon the roniment, upon 
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which Captain ChaiiiiGi',* who was just then in coniinaiiJ, stopped 
forward, asid hriid ho would answer for the Hikhs ; but amonj'st the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Channer agreed with mo 
that they ilid nut intend to fight. I tlioroforo ordered Clianner and his 
Bubaltorn, Picot, to ii,dvance cautiously down the slope with the Biklis 
of the rogiuiont, following myself near enough to keep the party in 
sight. I had not gone far, however, before I found that the cnomy 
wore mufdi too strongly placed to he attacked successfully by so few 
men; accordingly I recalled Channer, and we returned to the position 
at the top of the hill. 

lily orderlies!' during this little episode di, splayed such touching 
devotion that it is witli feelings of tire most profound admiration and 
gratitude I call to mind thoir self-sacrilicing courage. Ou this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept close round mo, determined that no 
shot should reacli mo if they cotild prevent it ; and 011 luy being liit in 
tiro hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round in the direction 
it oiuuo from, I buliold one of tlio Sikhs standing with hia arms 
stretched out trying to scroeji mo fi'om tiro enemy, wliich ho could 
easily do, for he was a grand .specimen of a man, a head and shoulders 
tailor than mysolS. 

To ray great relief, on my return to the edge of tho liollow, Adams 
met me with the good tidings that ho had found not only the lost troops, 
but tho Native Infantry of tho roar portion of the column, and had 
ascertained that the elcphauta with tlio guns wore close at hand. 

Thoir arrival was most opportune, for tho onemy had boon rein- 
forced, and, having discovered our numerical weakness, were becoming 
bolder ; they charged down the hill, and wore no^v trying to force their 
way up to our position, but our Mountain guns wore quickly brought 
into action, and under their cover another attcmiit was made to drive 
the Afghans from their position. The 2 iird I’iouoers, under the 00m- 
mand of Colonel Currie, tho two front companies led by C'aplsdn Ander- 
son, moved down tiro slope, and wore soon lost to view in tlio thick 
wood at tlio bottom of tho doll ; when they reappeared it was, to my 
great disappointment, on tlio ivrong side of tho hollow : they had 

■* Now Major-General Cliiumcr, V.C., O.B. 

•j- I bad six nriliivlios aUaclnid to me — live Klkbs, two Giirldiaa, and two 
Patban.'S. Tliu .Sikhs and Gnrlclnis never left imi for a day during tliu two 
yeiu’s I was in Afghanistan. The PaUiuus behaved e(|indly well, Init they 
fell sick, anil bad to lie changed more than oneo. ■\Vlienevur I cmergefl from 
niy tent, two or more ol' the orderlii's ajipcarod and icept eloso by me. Tlioy 
liml always good information as to wlwit was going on, ami f could gcnorally 
toll whether there was likely to lie trouble or not by the number in allendanoo; 
tlioy put tluiinsolvos ou duty, and deeided Iniw many were rcijnired. One of 
tlic flurklms is since dead, tint the other niid tlio two .Siklis survod with me 
afterwards in Burma, and all three now hold the liigh position of Suhadar in 
thoir respective rei'iments. 
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failod ill fclu) iiltiifk, iiiul Amli'min luul Komn mini kail kiiiiii liilluil. 'I'lie 
ouemy’H piiHkiiin, it waa kmml, milil only lio viiacliiHl by a iiiirrow 
caiiRoway, Avliich iviiK hwojiI liy ilii'ool inul ci'ohk liroH, and oliKti'milud by 
trunlcR of (.ri'i-'H and n, Hoi'ios of ban'icadoR. 

It wiwj ovidoiit to 1110 Unit nndw Uioho cii’cuniNtanoo.H tKo (uioiny could 
not bo cl(‘ii,rod out of their ontronclunont by direct attack witlioiit 
ontailinj' heavy Iokh, which I coiihl ill iifl’ord and was niORt aiixiouR to 
avoid. I tlicrofoi'o rucoinioitrcd both flank.s to lind, if po.ssiblo, a way 
round tliQ hill. On our loft front was a ahrer procipicu; on tlui riffht, 
liowovcr, I dlHCOvordd, to my iuliiiilo Hatisfaetion, that wo could not 
only avoid the hill which hud defoated ua, but could got almost in roar 
of the I‘civvar Kotal itsolf, and tlireatcn tho ononiy’a retreat from that 
position. 

At this juncliirfi T was tnrthor choored by tho nnival of Lioiitcnant- 
(lolojud Vorkins and Major McQueen, who, with the fith i’liiijab 
Inlaulry, had worked their way up tho atoep nunintiiiu-side, in the 
hope of goltinf!; near to tho I’uiwar Kotal and co-operating with mo. 
They were, luiwevor, chocked by tho doop raviuo I liavo boforo 
described, and, guided by the sound of firing, pushed higher up tho hill. 
Tliciy brought nio word that tho Artillery left in camp had opened iiro 
on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had Hucocodod in silencing two of 
tho ouoiuy’a guns ; that our Infantry had crept up M’ithiu 1 ,'iOO yards 
of tlio kotal, Irat were mot by .such a destructive li ro that tlioy could not 
advance further; that lirigadier-Cioiieral Cobbe had heuu sovorely 
wounded, and that t'leloucl Harry Drew had as.smiied tho command, 
rci'ldns also gave me tlie u.sefiil iiiroriiiatioii that he had observed on 
his way up a sjiur from whiclr tho kotal position could he lired upon at 
a distauco of 1,100 yards. To this spot I orduruil Lioutmiant Bhirros, 
who had Hucecoded poor Kelso in command of tho Moimtaiii battery, 
to taku his guns, and I askod Perkins to return and toll Drew to prasa 
on to tho kotal, in tho liopo that Sherrios’s fire and tho turning movo- 
iiionl 1 was about to make would cause tho oneiny to retreat. 

1 sent tho 29 th Pimjab Infantry back to tlm Spingawi to protect tho 
wounded. I loft the 2 nd Punjab Infantry in the position wo had up 
till now been occupying, and I took McQueen’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from tho Mountain battery, and tho fact tiiat their rear 
was throatoned and their retreat about to iio out oil', soon produced 
signs of wavering amongst tho .ifgbans. Their Avtillory fire slackonod, 
their Infantry broke, and about 2 p.iu. Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it possible to make a move towards tho Poiwar Kotal, Gough was tho 
first to reach tho crest, closely followed by Lieutenant lirabav.on, his 
orderly officer, and a fine plucky Dogra named Birbul. They wore 
soonjomod by somo hundreds of Turi levies oollocted by Watorliold 
and by tho 8tli Foot. Anothor body of levies under Major Palmer,* 
■' Now Major-General Sir Arthur Palinur, K.O.i!. 
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wlu) had doiio good service by uiiiMng a feint on the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the 'Puris, hut tlieir co-operation at the moment was 
eusoful, and li(5l)i(id to swell our small numbers. The enemy having 
evacuated their stronghold and retreated by tlic Alilchel road, abandon- 
ing in tlioir headlong Jliglit guns, waggons, and baggage, were purairod 
by Hugh floiigh, who.so Cavalry had by tliis time come up. 

The I’eiwar Jvotal was not visible from the route we liad taken, but 
just before dayliglit liad quite gone J could make out with tlie aid of 
my leieeoope a largo body of Afglians moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, whioli made mo fool quite satLsfiod that the enemy's position 
was in our poasoasion. 

Night overlook us before wo could roacli the Icotal, and as ovoryone 
was tliorougldy tired out, having been liard at wm-k since 10 p m. the 
niglit boiore, with but litllo food, I thought it bettor to bivouac wiiore 
wn wore, on tlio aoulhorn slope of the Sikii Earn mountain. It wa.s 
liardly a pleasant cxpcriouco lying on the ground witliout oven cloaks 
at an elevation of 9,000 foot, and with tlio thormometor inarkiiig 
twenty degrooH of frost ; but spito of cold and Lunger, thoroughly 
oontonli with the day’s woric, and with niy mind at rest, T slept as 
soundly as I had over done in the m(«t luxurious quarters, and 1 think 
others did the same. At any rate, no 0110 that I could liear of suffered 
from that niglit’s o.xpoauro. 

AVo coiitinuod our uiarcli at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 

Tlio examination of the enemy’s position was very interesting. It 
was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
were most oomploto and judicious, and tlio iinpossiliility of taking it by 
other than a turning movoniout was proved boyond'a doubt; it extended 
from the Spingawi to some commanding liciglits uoarly a mile south of 
the I'oiwar Kotid ; tluis liaving a front of about four miles facing duo 
east, li'rom right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of monntaiiiH, clothed with dense piiie-foresls. Towards the 
eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended on the -west by a 
succossion of upland meadows to the valley of the Hariab ; it was 
crossed by only two road.s, vin., tlio Pciwar and Spingawi Kotals ; at a 
few otlier points tlioro wore paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the pas.sago of troops. 

Tlio I’eiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, ooraniandod 
on each side liy high pine-clad mountains. The approach to it from 
tlio Kuraiii valley was up a sleep, narrow, r.ignag path, commanded 
throughout its outirc length from tlio adjacent Iioiglits, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of 
the ascent was exposed to lire from both guns and rifles, securely placed 

■2-t— 2 
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bohinil broiisUvni'ka c!oiiHt,nicteil of jHiio-loffo and Htonoa, At tbo top of 
tlio path was a narrow platoan, wliioli waa af'aiii oonimandcd from 
the tliickly-woodcd lioiKlitH on oacli uido, rising to an (dcvation of 500 
foot. 

'J'lio Afgliiin {Joniinaiulcr Inicl boon ipiito oonlldont of ruocchk, and 
was only wailing for roinforoonicnts to altaek mir cam)) ; but those 
roiuForccniunt.s did not arrive niitil tbo afternoon of tlio 1st Docoiubor, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. He had under his 
command eight Uogular regiinonts of the Afghan army, and eighleon 
gnns; while tho.su numbers wore angmentod by hordes of noighbonring 
tribusmon, who wore only too glad to respond to l.lio cry of a jahiul 
against the inlidol, lirnily bulioving that as li'uo buliovors their cause 
would ho victorious. 

Our loss at tlio I’oiwar wius not groat- 2 ol'llcors and 18 luon killnd, 
ainl f! oOioors and 75 luou wounded. 'I'ho Afghans suH'oi’od imieli luoro 
Buvoroly, hosulos leaving in onr possossion all their guns, with (puintitios 
of lumaunition and other warlike sloros. 


OlCAfTEIt .\LVI1. 

PiiiiontviNU that further imrsuit of the onemy would bo useloas, T 
decided to halt a few days to admit of our overtaxed ti'ansport bringing 
up snp|)li(!s and tents, and to arrange for tlio oecnpaliou of tlio I’eiwar 
position during tlio winter niontlis. lint T considered tliat my work 
would Ijo incouiiilota if wo stopiied sliort of I.I10 Kluitargai'dan .I’asa, 
Moi'oovov, it wtks very doairablo tliat wo siiould invcstigalo tliis routo, 
and, if poasililo, got into friendly connminicaliou •witli some of the 
SGctions of the (Jhilsiai tribe. Tho Jajis, througli whoso territory tho 
lirst part of tho road ran, now showed Ihoinsolvea to boas well disposed 
as the Turis ; tlioy readily broiiglit in supplios, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the information obtained by tho political oflicor.s, 
tho inhabitants of tho Ilariab valley ssomod etpiidly anxious to bo 
friendly. The dislodguiont of tlio Afglian army liy a mucli smaller 
force, from a position they had thomselvos clioscn, liad oi’idontly liad 
a salutary effect. 

As soon as I had loisiu-o. I impiircd from (lobmel Gordon whether 
ho had beon able to discover the men who liad fired tho signal sliots on 
the night of the 2nd, and whether ho did not tliinlf that tlio I’litlian 
Native oflicera ought to ho able to point out tlio offcndor.s. Gordon 
replied that he suspootod tho J enmdar of tho I'athan company know 
who tho culprits wore, and that one soldior liad confessed to firing the 
second shot ; moreover, he told mo that oiglitoea Patlians luid loft the 
regiment during tho finht. On reeeivinf' this unpleasant information, 
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I asRomblcd a Court ot Imitiiry, with orders to have the proceedings 
ready for my cousidoration by the time I roturnod from the Shutar- 
gardan. 

Having dospatched the siek and wounded to TCuram and made all 
ucoossary arrangementa, I inarehod on the 6tli December to Alikhel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutai'gardan. Before starting, I 
issued an order tliaiiking the troops for tho efforts they had made to 
ensure auceess, and I had tho honour of coinmuniealing to thoin at the 
same time a congratulatory message from tho Queen.* 

Wo reached the foot of tho Shnfcargnrdan on the 8th, and recon- 
noitred to the lop of the pass tho next morning. This point whs 11,000 
foot above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Logar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that place. 

Wo returned to Alikhel on tho 10th, and, as it was important to 
retain control of this advanced post, I decided to leave Captain Eennick 
in political charge, a duty for which his norvo and determination of 
ohariioter eminently fitted him. Colonol WateiTield, as a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the irarposo of establishing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

P’rom Alikhel there wore said to be two roads leading to Kuram, 
besides tho diflioult path over tho Peiwar Kotal ; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alternative line of communioa- 
tion, in view of further trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to bo tho shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was described as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen wero with me, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I loft Alikhel on tho 12tli December, taking with mo No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72iicl Highlanders, tho 5th Gurkhas, and tho 28rd 
Pioneers. Tho route lay for four miles along the banka of tho Hariab 
stream, a tributary ot tho Kuram river, through a valley which 
gradually narrowed into a thicldy-woodcd ravine, throe miles long ; 

* 'Piioii THE ViOEiioy, Lahore, to General Eoberts. 

‘ Oi/t Uccem/jcr, 1878. 

‘ I have much iilcasuvo in uonnimiiioating to you ami tbo force mirier your 
(loirmumd tlie following telegriuu jiiat roeoivod I'rnm Her Majesty, and desire 
at tho saiuc tiino to add iny wann congratulations on tho success achieved. 
Message begins : “ I Inive received tho news of the dooiaivo victory of General 
Eoboiis, and tho aplcuiUd behaviour of niy brave sokliors, with pride and 
satisfaction, tiiougli I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after tho wounded in my name. May we continue to I’eooiva good 
news ” 
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lit the (Dill lit thin riivitie tlic niiid, tiiniiii;^ .siiiirply to the left, iisectidecl 
till it I'eiu'luiil an opi n {■riisHy jiluteiui, uii vvliieli kIcioiI the hamlet of 
Hapaii. 'I’lie inhiihitmilM liinicd out to wi'lc.oiiie us, liiini^iiif' supplies, 
iind iip]ieiu'iii;,' so fi'icmlly that I settlod to halt theni foi' the night. 1 
hud been M’linied, howovor, by the nutlUcn of .some of tlie villages we 
had passed tlii'inigh in the iiaa-iihig, that wn Hhould probably bo 
attacked on the niiii'ch the, next day, and that a, delilc wliieli lay at tho 
other side of ii iunuula.iu over which wo had to cross wiinkl be par- 
ticularly dangerous to us. I detrriiiiiied, therefore, to send on troops 
tluU oveiiing to oec,U])y the pass ovoi' tliis nimintaiii, imd to start tho 
baggage off long before daybreak, so that it Khould be out of tlic way 
of the main body, wdiieh would also have to march at an early hour in 
order to reach ilie kotal before tlui Lribe.snieii had time to ccdlect. 

'I'liia could have been accoiiiplkslied without diOie.ulty, but for the 
inachiiialioiiH of our false frionds in idle village, who directod on to tho 
precipitous path we had to ascend a sti'cam of water ■whicdi soon 
turned into a sheet of icc, and when 1 arrived on the spot 1 found tlic 
road blocked by fallou animals vainly slruggliug to regain their footing, 
Tills eaused so niucli delay Unit it was nearly neon before the last 
eaiiiul bad got over the pass. 

Tho descent on the other side rvas se.iireely le.ss diniciilt, tlioiigli free 
from ioe. We dropped .‘i,()00 foot in the lirst two miles, down a way 
whicdi can only lie describi'd ns a ruined staircase, with llio stops niias- 
ing at intervals, ending in the delilo agidiisl the dangers of which we 
hud been wiinu’d. il'liis defile was certainly a nasty plac(> to bo oauglit 
ill, being five iriiloa long, and so narrow that tho caniols’ Inad.s struck 
against tho rocks on either side ; iiiid it was impossible to niovo flanlt- 
ing parties along tho eUffs above, as they wore iiitorsected by wide 
chasms running back for long ilistanees. 

It was important to scenro tho e-vit from this gorge without delay, 
and for this purpose I pushed on four coinpanioa of the 2fird TionoorH, 
and in support, when tho ravino began to widen out a little, I hurried 
on tho HighlanderB anil the Mountain battery, leaving the (lurldias to 
protect tho baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The I'ioneors, 
by occupying commanding positions on either side of tlio opening, 
effectually ohockinated several largo bodies of a,riiied iiieii wlio were 
approttohing from different directions, and wlioso leaders now declared 
they had only come tij holp us I Later on wo diseovored still more 
formidable gatherings, which doubtless would have all conibinod to 
attack us, had they been in iimo to catch ua in tho ravino. 

The tail of the column wa.s followed and much liarassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful were they in safe-guarding tho baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at tho first shot, leaving 
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the aoldioj's to lund the mhnmh as well as (liifond thorn, not a single 
article' fell into the haiulB of tlic tribesmen. 'I'ht! regiment lost throe 
men killed, ami C'atjtiiiu Powell and. cloven men wounded. Captain 
Goad, of llio Transport Department, was also biidly hurt.* 

On Goiul being knocked over, Hergeant Orcor, of the 72nd High- 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked liim up, and having placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turiiocl their attention to the enemy. 
They wore only four against largo numbers, but by tlioir cool and 
steady use of the Martini-TTonry rillo, which bad shortly before been 
issued to the Pwitish soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they sucoaedod in carryiig the 
wounded uflicor away. 

1 had ob.sorvod in tho advance on the Poiwar Kotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed liy Hergoant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
lor promotion. His dislingnished condnet in rescuing and dofoiiding 
Goad confirmed mo in my opinion, and I accordingly recommended 
liiiu for a ooimnission, wliicli, to luy great gralifioation, Her 'Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night wo halted at tho village of Keria ; thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from tho last 
hard marcli, I rode on to Kuram, where there was much to bo done. 

Tho ejcoliuent of tho Afghan ruler of Khost and tire e-xploration of 
that valley formed, it will be remembered, part of the programme 
given to me to carry through, and it was very dc.sirable that this service 
should be completed before the winter rains set in. Peace and order 
now reigned in Upper Kuram and in the neighbourhood of tlio Peiwar ; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of tho valley 
and in Khost, our lino of commuiiication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys wore coutinually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telograph-wire.s cut. Tho smallness of my force made it difficult for 
mo to deal with those troubles, so 1 applied to the Conmumder-in-Chief 
for tho wing of tho 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and tho Gth 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to bo ordered to join mo at Kuram. At the 
same time I moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infanli-y, sondiug tho 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 
28tli at Thai. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arraugemenls had 
to be made for sending tho sick and wounded, as well as tho captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of tlio latter, I fancied, would have a good 
offoct on the tribes in our rear) ; but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, bad told, as was to be expected, on animals 
in bad condition at the outset. Mules and camels died daily, reducing 
our all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with consider- 
able diflioulty the convoy was at last despatched. 

* Both ofEcors died of their wounds soon afterwards. 
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Fnini the I'li’Kli I [ovc'Saw tliiit waul, of traiispDvt woiilil Ixi dut' gi'cateat 
lUriicuUy, luiil KO ii provanl ; vory fuw supplies could bo oliliiiincil in llio 
vicinity of lCui'ii.iii ; the troops at Koliat liad been drawinfj; 011 tlin 
ailjiuuiut districts ov(!r siiico Octohnr, so that the jjui’t^liiising aodiits Imd 
ovoi'y day to K'> fnrtlior awaj' to piasiuro iiccossurics, anil couHe(|uontly 
an iiicnuiscd iiumlior of aniiiuds wero riKpurcd for llicir oouvoyancu. 
My tbnuiuissary-tloiioral reported to mo that only a fow days' pro- 
visions for tho troops reniiiiiiod in haiul, and that it wins impossihlo to 
lay in any roflorvo uuloss inoro triuis))()rt could bo provided. About 
this roaorvo T ■vvas very anxious, for tlio roads luiglit soon boeoiuo 
toinporarily inipassablo from tho lisin^of tho rivers aftoi’ tho heavy 
rain to bo expoctod about C'hriatiuas. (loutractors worn despatched to 
idl parts of tho country to procure camels, and 1 suf'fjostcd to (rovoru- 
menb that pa<sk ImllookB should bo bo>i}j;ht at Mirzaimr, a.ud railed up 
co\iuti'y, \vhi(di suf'ip'stiou buiiiR actoil upon, the diuigor of the troops 
having to go hungry was warded orC, 

Tho treacherous soldiers of tho ‘i'.ith I’uiijah lufaiitry had now to ho 
dealt with- a iiocossary, hut most miphsisant, duty. A p(‘ruaal of tho 
procoodiugH of the (h»ui't of impiiry satislied mu that the two men who 
discharged their rides during tho uiglit-march, tho Jemadar of their 
company who failed to ret'ort their criminal action, and tho eighteen 
who deserted their colnurs during the ongagoment, shouhl all bo tried 
by (lourt-Miu'tial. 

'I'lie. prisoiuM's worn I'uimd guilty. The sepoy wlio lired the lirst shot 
was Hcutenccil to doa.tli, and tho one who discharged the second to two 
yeava’ iinprisomunnt with hard lahour; tho court, recognising a possi- 
bility that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending troacliory, gavo liini the heiiofit of tho doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years' transportation, and the oigliteon 
doHortera terms varying from ton years to ono year. 

It was witli deep rogrot that I confirmed theso several sontenoos, but 
it was neoosaary that a deterrent oxaniple should ho made. Troacliory 
was altogether too grave a crime to bo lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathaua were becoming of nmoh too freipiont occurrcuct', 
particularly as tho deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of those sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single desertion subsequent to tho Court-Martial for more lhan a year, 
although during that time tho Mahomedan portion of my force were 
Boveroly tried by appeals from their co-religionists. 

On Olirialmas Evo authentic intolligeuco was brought to mo tlmt, 
on bearing of tho defeat of tho Afghan army, Sher Ali, with the 
members of the Eussian Mission then at Kabul, had lied to Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub Khan, had been released from prison, and had 
assumed the reins of rrovn'nmmit, 
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About this tiuifl, ttlao, Kii' Siimucl Drowno, who w(is afc JiilalabaJ, 
received a lollai-* i'roui the Ainif, iii -wliicli lie announced liis intention 
of proooeclins: to Hi. I’otersbnrg to lay liis case bclore the Czar and 
obtain tlio aid of llnssia. 

Shor All’s (lisappearanco and Yakub Kluin’s assumption of authority 
suggestod now possibilities to tlio Viceroy, who at once instiaicted 
Major Cavagnari, tlio pwlitical officer with Iho Kliybor column, to 
coiumnnicato, if possible, with Yakub Klian, and explain to him that 
our (juarrol was with Sher Ali alone, that ho might rest aasured of 
tlia friendly disposition of the British G-ovoruiaont towards him 
porsonally, and that, unless ho took tlio initiative, hostilitioa would 
not be rosuined. 

.Bofoi’o proceeding to Kiiraiii, I invited all the Turia and Jajis who 
bad afforded us assistanco to meet 1110 in durbar that they might be 
suitably rowardod. A goodly mnubor responded to tho invitation, and 
were told, in acoordanco with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth beniuler Britisli pro- 
tection ; that no Amir of Afghanistan should ever again be poniiitted 
to tyrannizQ over them; that while they would bo expected to live 
peaceably, neither tlicir religion nor tlioir customs would be interfered 
with ; that roads would be made and markets ostablishod, and that 
whatever supplies tliey could provide for the use of tho troops would bs 
liberally paid for. 

* ‘I’lioii Ami a SiiEit Au Kiiam to tub OinfiCEiis of this Buitish 
G’ovkkn.\ihnt. 

‘ Bo it known to the offioers of the British t'.ovornment that this suppliant 
lioJ'oro God never siip])O.SB(l, nor wLslicd, that tlie iiinttors [in ilisjmtu] between 
yon and myself should come to this iasno [literally, “ ahould rjumo out from 
the curtain or that tho veil of friendship and uinity, whiuh has for many 
jear.s boon Uiiliolil Inilweeii two neighbours and adjoining State.s, ahould, 
wil bout any eauao, be thins drawn aside. 

‘ And sinod you have begun the qiiarrol and lio.stilitie.s, anil have .advanced 
on At'glian territory, this sigipliant before God, with the niiiuanioua consent 
and advice of all tlie nobles, grandees, and of tho army in Afgliaiiistaii, 
liaving abandoiifd lii.s tronp.s, bis realm, and all Ibo possassions of his crown, 
has dupai'tod wiLli expedition, aeconipanied by a few attondiiuLs, to St. Peters- 
burg, tho capital of tlio Cjsir of Kiissia, wliero, before a congress, tho whole 
history of the iriuisiiction-s between iny.solf and yourselves will lie anbniittod to 
all the Poivers [of Europe]. If you have anything in dispute with me regarding 
Statu iill'airs in Afgliaiiwlan, you should institute and o.stfildiali your case at 
St. I'otor.sburg, and state and explain what you desire, so that U'lu questions 
ill dispute between us may be made known ami clear to all the Powers. 
And surely the side of right will not bo overlookeil. If your iiiteiitiims arc 
otherwise, and you entertain hostile and vindictive feelings towards the people 
of Afgliaiiistaii, God alone is their Protector and real Preserver. Upon the 
oour.so of action hero above stated this Buppiliiiiit beforo God has rcsolvud 

and d™'iil''-l ’ 
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After this I started for Khoat, accompanied by Colonel Waterfleld, 
the political officer. 

The column I took with me eousiatod of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the .Ith Punjab 
Cavalry, the 21st and 2Bth Pimjab Infantry, and Nos. 1 and 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were so weak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to some three villages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the 6th January, 1879. 
The Afghan CTOvernor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should be guaranteed, suid that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as he might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into his house. Wliile tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Alcram Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley wore not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
but he doubted their being able to re.sist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of the force, which they believed 
‘ had been delivered into their hands.’ 

This inteUigenoe showed me I must be prepared for a scrimmage, so 
I ordered the camp to be pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport animals and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly natm-o of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no purpose : the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancing day made them 
visible, multitudes of tribesmen were descried collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 
their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest village to procure fodder for their animals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were already in the village. No doubt some of these were 
‘ the peaceable-looking husbandmen ’ the patrols had encountered the 
previous day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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safety of the reconnoitring party, wliicu appeared to bo in danger of 
being cut off, but for that of the whole force ; such a mere handful ns 
we were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. Accordingly, I ordered all 
the available Cavalry (only 70 men of the lOtli Hussars, and 155 of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry), under Coloncd Hugh Gough, to follow the recon- 
noitring party in case of their being so hiird pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Swiuley’s Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, imdcr Colonel Hudson,* to move out in support. 
Colonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
21st Punjab Infantry, and a iVIoimtain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
who, by dismounted fire and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swinley’s well-directed fire eventually forced 
them to retreat. 

Heavy firmg was now heard in the direction of our camp, and I 
hurried back, taking with me a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. I 
found that during my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides ; 
he had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still hovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
it advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
the troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity ; the 0th Punjab Cavalry, liowever, got in amongst 
some of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 600 head of 
cattle, some sheep, and a large quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished to 
prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
numbers ; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
been murdered. 

The next night a mo,st unfortunate occurrence took place, resulting 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no one was to blame. The headmen 
of the particular Waziii tribe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set free ; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for the ransom of the remainder. Soon 
after dark, however, some of the enemyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

* TIio late Lieutenant-General Sir .Tobn Hudson, K.G.B., who died as 
Ooinmander-in-Oliief of the Bombay Army. 

t No doubt friends of the prisoners, who bud come to help them to escape. 
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men were detained midar a guard ; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, thinliing that another 
attack on the camp had comiuonced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jumped to thoir feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifles belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in. command (a Patlian like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
he gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were luDed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affau', but a Court of Inqmry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting vfith undue severity. The wounded 
were, of course, taken to our hospital, and well cared for by om' 
Doctors.'*' 

The remainder of our sojom-n in Kliost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. We marched to the end of the valley, 
and nuade a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hills. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan admmistration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the amallne.ss of my force made it impossible for mo to 
give effect to those instructions as I could have wished. To have 
remained in Khost under the circumstances would have been to court 
disaster; the nuiiibors of the enemy were daily increasing, and it 
would hiivc been impossible to hold our own. It was, how'ever, of 
great importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if loft alone by us, I 
feared would become a centre of dangerous intrigue against any 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how 
placing Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and I selected for the position Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Mahomedan in religion, who, I 
thought, would be a persona grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief maWks of Kliost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This was, however, a mere experi- 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful ; but it ivas the only way in which I could attempt to carry 
out the orders of Government, my hands behig so completely tied by 

* This occuiTence was made great capital of by the anti- war Jiavty at home. 
A ineinber of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ‘ some 
ninety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes ’ ; 
that ‘ on thei’ making some attempt to escape they wore set upon, and many 
of them slaughtered in their bonds ’ ; and that ' the dead, the living, tlio 
dying, and tlie wounded were left tied together, and lying in one confused 

iiiHc ,it' bodi«“ ’ 
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paucity of troops. I had 110 fear for the Shahzada's personal safety, 
and I felt that, if in the end I should be obliged to abandon Khost 
altogether for the present, it could later, if necessary, be easily 
re-ooeupied with a somewhat larger foi'ce. 

Haying decided 011 the course to be adopted, I held a durbar, which 
was numerously attended, and addressed the people of Khost in much 
the same way I had spoken to the Turi.s in Kurain, expressing a hope 
that they would support the Shahzada’s authority until a more 
permanent form of government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Khost and made one mardh ; the next 
day I halted, so as to he near the Shahzada in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that my experi- 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support the newly-established authority at first starting off, 
we could not hope to maintain any hold over the country ; lor though 
the Khostwals themselves were perfectly content with the arrange- 
ments I had made, they could not resist tlie tribesmen, who directly 
our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I 
decided to bring the Shahzada away while I could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morning -with 1,000 men 
(Cavalry and Infantry) and four Mountain guns. We found Sultan 
Jan in anything but a happy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 
away. So having formally made the place over to the malihs, we 
started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) who had been u'atching the proceedings 
took the opportunity to attack ns ; but two weak squadrons of Cavalry, 
skilfully handled by Hugh Gough, kept them in check, and we reached 
camp without further molestation. 

The next day, the last of January, we returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kuram. There I received a visit from Sirdar Wali Mahomed IGian, 
brother of Sher Ali, who was accompanied by several leading men of 
the Logar valley, some of whom were of great assistance to me a few 
months later. Wall Mahomed was a man of about fifty years of age ; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish typo as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, hut he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. He told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the vengeance of his nephewq Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar’s 
influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Cavagnari, on the Khyber 
line, were conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Wali Mahomed Khan on to them. 

During the month of February my time was chiefly employed in 
inspecting the roads and the clefensive posts which my talented and in- 
defatigable Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange- 
ments for housing the troops, and lookmg after the transport animals 
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and Comiuiasaiiat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for tlie people -were quietly settling down under British rule. 
Convoys wore no longer molested nor telegraph ■wires cut; hut I had 
one rather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disreprute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre- 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been some'what 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th No- 
vember. These telegralus being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allorvod to bo 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance ■with truth ; but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had countersigned it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but ho promised that ho 
would never do such a thing again. This promise was not kept ; tele- 
grams appeared in his paper ■which I had not seen before despatch, and 
which wore most misleading to the British public. Morcoi’er, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, were most subver- 
sive of the truth. It was on the receipt of those letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the loo imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could bo move anxious tlian I wsus to have all details of the 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Groat 
Britain that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor- 
mation as it was in my power to afford. All I required from them in 
return was that the operations should he truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent 'who did not confine himself to the recording of facta, 
and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint himself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to consider before deciding on 
any line of action. 

What to my mind ■was so reprehensible in this Corroapondont’s con- 
duet was the publication, in time of war, and consequent excitement 
and anxiety at home, of inooiTect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countorsignod by the 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
public in a state of apprehension regarding the force in the field, and, 
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whal is ovou more to bo clcprecatecl, to weaken the confidence of the 
troops ill their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
in the matter met with the fullest approval of the Viceroy, 

About this time luy column was strengthenocl by the arrival of tiio 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. Tiio 
Contingent consisted of 868 Cavalry, and 2,685 Infantry with IS guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of eoiumunication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Ecgnlar army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Gan da Bing, 
Commaudev-in-CTiief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsunip, 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I have ever since been on lorms of 
friendly intoreourse. 

Towards tlie end of February I jiaid a visit to Kohat, where my wife 
met me ; we spent a week together, and I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, tlie 02nd flighlaiiders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join my column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necessary. 


CHAPTEB XLVIII. 

I WAS uiformed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the begmnmg of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon bo come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to be made. Accord- 
ingly I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Slier All had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 21st February, and, in 
communicating the event to tbe Viceroy, Yakub Khan WTote that he 
was ausious matters might be so arranged that ‘ the friendship of this 
God-granted State with the illustrious British Govermneat may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lyttou was prepared to 
enter into negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restora- 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
His Highness renounced all claim to authority over tho Khyber and 
Miohni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting tlie territory 
directly connoeted with tbe main routes leading to India ; tliat the dis- 
trict of Kuram from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, and the 
chstriots of Pishin and Sibi, should remain under the control of the 
British Government ; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should 
be oonduotod in accordance with tho advice and wishes of the British 
Government ; and that British officers should be accredited to the 
Kabul Government, and permitted to reside at such places as might 
hereafter be decided upon. 


0. 
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Yakub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. Ho agreed to 
British officer.? being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs ; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Miehni Passes and the tribes in their vicinity, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Piahin, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection, 

The Viceroy now detenniued to try what a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
these vexed questions, so in answering the Amir Cavagnari was 
directed to convey a hint that an invit.ition to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good results, and to point out that the places 
we desired to occupy were looked upon as essential to the permanent 
security of the Indian frontier. The Amir replied, expressing his 
readiness to receive Cavagnari in bis capital, and laying stress on his 
deiernaination to regulate his future conduct in strict oonfonnity with 
his professions of loyalty, but begged that he might not be called upon 
to cede any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 29 th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Kliagianis, a tribe which had 
been givmg much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari ; 
in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
religious zeal and fidelity to hhnself. lie exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom ho was about to launch an irresistible 
force of troops and Q]ta::is, and wound up ns follows •• ‘ By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with the verse “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of hell for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability.’ A 
curious commentary this on the Amir’s pirotestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piiece of treachery, it was decided not to breolc 
off negotiations, and Yakub Khan was informed by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lyttou him- 
self wrote to the Amir, telling him that, ns he was willing to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to visit Kabul, and com- 
municate unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
tbs two States. 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had come for 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
suffioientiy driven into them to convince them of our strength and 
ability to punish broach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the near future. The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people ; they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation 
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of oui' army in the Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak Passes in 1842, and 
believed themselves to he quite capable o£ resistins oui' advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fouglit; though Ali Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a small force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near Jahilabad, and a 
successful Cavalry Bkinni.sh had occurred near Kandahar, the Afghans 
had nowhere suffered serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if 
the fighting men in distant villages, and in and arouird Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Balkh, and other places, still considered themselves undefeated 
and capable of defying u.s. They and their leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief hi their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had been amused, in listening to 
Afghan conversation, to find that, while tliey appeared thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or had no reeolleetion, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of Pollock’s victorious march through the 
Khyher Pass and the destruction by him of the chief bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas about the negotiations being premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley ,* Lord Lytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid me a visit in Kuram at this time, and Imd been a constant 
correspondent of mine from the commencement of the war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wrong, the Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that there was the strongest feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war ; and that, unless the new Amir 
proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. Ho expressed himself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty which Cavagnari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Khan would give us an improved frontier, and 
a permanent paramount influence at Kabul, the two points .about which 
he said the Viceroy w’as most anxious, and to which he as.signod the 
first place in bis political programme. Lord Lytton foresaw that, 
wliatever might he the future policy of the two European Pow'ers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Britain and Eussia in 
Asia was only a matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
conterminous line, whenever it might he reached, should he of our 
choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on the demands of Eussia. 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), who was the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagnari’s letters to the Amir, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan officials who had accompanied Sher Ali in 
his flight returned to that place from Tiirkest.an. Counsel was held 
with these men as to the manner of receiving the British Mission ; but 


The late Major-General Sir George Colley, K.G-B. 
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there was an influential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English alliance and trust to 
Russia. Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed for the safety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub Klian would not 
have the power to protect its members from mault, he suggested to the 
Amir that he should visit our camp instead of the British Mission 
coming to Kabul, a suggestion which was ultimately adopted, the 
"Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the host arrangement that 
could he made. 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at 
Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalalabad, and on the 
26 lh, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnari, tlie 
Treaty of Gandamak was signed, and so ended the first phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to the cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
bis foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern- 
ment ; while, on our side, we pi-omised to support him against oxtornal 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should I’eside at Kabul that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court ; that British agents with sufficient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of botli countries, 
it was considered necessary by the British Govennnent; that there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
the Amir’s dominions ; that traders should bo protected, the transit of 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order ; that a lino of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Government ; and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the Ist September, the earliest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolaii Pass. I was told to stay where 
1 was, as Kuraui, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Government. 

On the 24 th May I held a parade in honour of the Queen’s birthday, 
at which &,iC )0 officers and men were present-f 'They were thoroughly 

* Kabul was 0x'jre.ssly selected by Yakub Khun as the place where be 
wished the Embassy to reside. 

t At this parade 1 had the great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the V icturia Gross, and Subadav Eagobir Nagarkoti, Jemadar Pursoo Kliatri, 
Kative Doctor Saiikar Dass, and five riflemen of the .’ith Gnrkbn.s, with the 
Order of Merit, for their gallant conduct in the attack on the Spimwi Kotal, 
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fit and worlvmanlike, and being anxious that the tribesmen should see 
what grand soldiers I had at hand should an advance bo neoessarv, I 
invited all the neighbouring clans to witness the display. The Afghans 
wore seated in picturesque groups round the flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feii-de-juie wag fired, they started to their feet, 
thinldug that treachery was intended, and that they were caught in a 
trap ; they took to their heels, and wo had considerable difficulty in 
bringing them back, and in making them understand that the firing 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign of rejoicing on 
that auspicious anniversary. By degrees they hecamo assured that 
tirere was no thought of taking an unfair advantage of them, and at 
the conclusion of the ceremony they were made happy by a present of 
sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. The 
matchlock men could not hold their own against our good shots armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, a fact winch evidently gi'eatly impressed the 
tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward and promised 
that if I should be required to advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. 

I took advantage of oiir improved relations with the Afghans, conse- 
quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of the passes which lead from luu-am towards Kabul, and 
the independent territories in the noighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the tribesmen in these explorations, which they appeared to look upon 
as the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted with the country 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for us the purdah (curtain) of their country, they became most 
friendly, and took a curious pleasure in pointing out to us the points of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had we been advancing 
as enemies. 

Towards the end of June I heard from Lord Lytton that he wished 
me to be one of the military members of a Commission of Inquiry into 
army expenditure and organization which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kurara. The 
people of the valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that I thought 
I could safely leave my post for a time, before returning to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some year's, as I hoped to do, when 
my appointment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of the authorities in England. 


and during the passage of the Mangier defile. It was a happy oironmstance 
that Miijor Galbraitlt, who owed his life to Captain Cook’s intepidity, and 
Major Fitz-Hugh, whose life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Pursoo 
Khatri, should both have bean present on the parade. 
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Meanwhile, howovor, aomo temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the administration of Kurain, and I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pointing ont my -views npon the snhjoct. 

Seeing how much could ho done with these wild people by personal 
influouoo, and how ready they were to submit to my detiisions when 
disputes arose amongst them — decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle — I was very adverse to their being handed over to some 
ollieial wlio, from his training, would not bo able to understand dealing 
out the rough-and-ready justice which alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not iuiagino any question being properly settled 
without its having undorgono the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the point of the sword— a jieople to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and inusv, be distasteful, until 
they had had time to realize their bonelicial oileots. Profitable eraploy- 
nionl and judicious managoinent would in time, no doubt, turn them 
into poaoolul subjects. Friendly intercourso had already done much 
towards this end, and tribes who for goiiorations hail boon at feud with 
each other now mot, when visiting our canqj, on cominoii ground, 
without (much I think to their o-vvn astonishment) wanting to cut each 
other’s throats. 'What was further roiinirod, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, wliicli would facilitate 
intoroommnnioatidu and give roiniinorativo oinploymont to thousands 
who had hitherto lived liy plunder and bloodshed. 

Ill answering luy letter, tbo Foreign Becrctary infomuul mo that the 
fultiro of Kuram would bo settled wlioii i reached Hiinla, whither I was 
to procQGcl so soon as I had soon tho liritish Mission across tlio frontier. 

On the 10th July Major Cavagnari, who had boon Holoctccl as ‘tho 
Envoy and Plouipotontiary to His Higlmoss tho Amir of Kabul,’ 
arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. William Jenkins, O.T.E., of 
the Civil Service, and Lisutonant Hamilton, V.C., Surgeon-Major 
Kelly, 20 Cavalry and 50 Infantry of tho Guidos Corps. I, with somo 
fifty officers who wore anxious to do honour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Oavagnai'i to within live miles 
of the crest of tho Shntargardan Pass, wiioro we oncauipod, and my 
staff and I dined that evening with tlio Mission. After ilinncr 1 was 
asked to propose tbo health of Cavagnari and those with him, but 
somehow 1 did not feel equal to tho task ; I was so thoroughly de- 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy foreliodings as to 
the fate of these fine follows, that I could not nttor a word. Liko 
many others, I thought that peace had lieon signed loo quickly, botore, 
in fact, we had instilled that awe of us into the Afghan nation which 
would have boon the only reliable guaranloo fur tho safiity of the 
Mission. Had we shown our strength by inarching to Kalnil in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated tiio terms of 
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tlio treaty, there woulA have been some aasuranco for its being adhered 
to ; as it was, I could not help feeling there was none, and that the 
chances were agaiiiHl, the Mission ever coming liack. 

Cavagnnvi, however, showed 110 sign of sharing nij' forebodings ; he 
and his companions were in the host of spirits; he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a lour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
Other iiiattera of iutonso interest to us both wore discussed, and before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs. Cavagnari should 
either join him in Kabul the following spring, or come and stay with 
my wife and me in Kuram, where I liad ah'oady laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully situated village of Shalufzan. 

Early jioxt morning the Sirdar, wIjo had been deputed by the Amir 
to roooive the Mission, came into camp, and soon wo all started for the 
top of the pass. Wo had gone about a mile, when we wore joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the di.soarded 
helmets of the old Bengal Horse Artillery. They wore mounted on 
small, useful-looking horses, and were armed with smooth-bore ear- 
hinea and tulwars (Native swords). 

As wo asoondod, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
she would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we were received in a large, tastefully 
decorated lent, where tea was served, and we wore afterwards con- 
ducted to the top of the mountain, where carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on llio fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On doscouiling to the camp, wo wore invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. I'A'ery- 
thing was done most lavisldy and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do ns honour. NovortholesB, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank ns I 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. When wo had proceeded a few yards 
in our different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shool? hands once more, and parted for ever. 

I did not delay at Kuram ; there was nothing to keep mo there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my belongings and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met mo at the foot of the Hills, and we drove up to Simla 
together. I was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing that I had been made a 
K.O.B., and that I had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Povli ,m nt. 
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I waH soon deep in the work of Iho Army Coimiiission, which mot 
for tlio first time under tho presidonoy of the Hon. Sir Asliloy Eden,* 
K.C.S.I., oil tlin Isl August, 'riia hoavy loss to tho revenues of India, 
oonsoiiuont on tho uufavourahlo rate of exohango, rendered oxtonsivo 
rodnotions in public exponditiirn imperative, and the object of tliia 
Commission was to find out how the cost of the army could bo reduced 
without impairing its efliciency. 

Very little was done at tho first mooting, and at its close Eden 
confc.ssod to mo that he did not at all aoe his way, and that ho was 
somewhat aghast at the difiicullios of tho task before tho Commission. 
To mo it seemed clear that tho mamtenanoo of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and. Madras, was at tho root of tho 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to rofovni ; and I promised 
tho Ih'osident that, heioro tho Commission again assomhlcd, I would 
propiu’o a sohomo which might form a basis for thorn to work upon. 

I oonsidorod it an anachronism, sinco railways and telegraphs had 
annihilated distance, to koop up threo Commandovs-in-Chiof, and 
separate departments, each having an independonb head, in tho throe 
clillcront presidencies. I put my ideas on paper, and Edon nnnoiiiiocd 
himself in favour of my scheme, which sub.stitutcd for the throe 
presidential armies four army corps, all subordinate to tho Cmn- 
luandoi'-in-Cliiof in India. Portions of my recommendation liegan to 
bo carried into ol'feot directly llioy had received tho .sanction of the 
authorities in England— such as tho ainalgaiuatinn of tho Commis- 
sariat, Pay, Ordnance, and ytiul departnients— but it was not until 
April, 1805 , sixteen years after tlio proposal had been rooonuucnded 
by tho Government of India, and although, during that period, four 
succossivo ATcoroys, each backed up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared thomselves strongly in favour of tho chiingo, that the finishing 
touch was given to tho now organization, by tho abolition of tho officos 
of Oommuiidars-in-Chiof of Madras and Bombay, and tho creation of 
£o\n' Army Corps, namely, tho Punjab, tlio Bengal, tho Madras, and 
tho Bombay, oueh commanded by a Lieutenant-Gonoral. 


OHAPTEE XLIX. 

My wife and I thought and talked mucli over our now life on tho 
frontier, to which wo both looked forward with great intorost and 
ploaeuro, but, baforo entering upon it, wo aottlod to go homo for a timo 
to place our boy at school and boo oim friends, and wo were arranging 
our plans accordingly, when suddenly our ‘ castles in tho air ’ were 

* Lioutonant-Govurnor of Bungal. 
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dasliod to tho groniid by a rutbloes blow from the hand of Fate, and 
tho wliolo of India, tho whole of the civilized woild, was struck with 
grief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagiiari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout tho month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
came from Oavagnari (now a Licutonant-Coloucl and a K.C.B.) to tho 
Yiooroy, tho Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which lie always 
expressed himself in such a manner as to lead to tho belief that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quite secure ; 
and in his very last letter, dated tho SOlh Augii.st, received after his 
death, he wrote : ‘ I porsenally believe that Yakub Klian will turn out 
to bo a very good ally, and that wo shall be able to' keep him to his 
engagements,’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2ud 
Soptcinbor, oonoludod witli the word.s, ‘ All well.’ Cavagnari mentioned 
ill one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers wore inclined to bo 
mutinous, and in another that a dispute had arisen in tho bazaar 
between thorn and tho men of tho British escort, but at the same timo 
ho expressed his confidence in tho Amir’s ability mid determination to 
maintain order ; I could not, howovor, bolp being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest my.sclf of tho feeling that bo might bo over- 
estimating Yakub Khan’s power, oven if His Higlmess had the will, ta 
protect the Mis.sion. 

Between one and two o’clock on tho morning of tho 5th Soptombor, 
I was awakened by my wife tolling 1110 that a telegraph man liad been 
wandering round the house and calling for somo time, but that no one 
had answered him.* I got up, went down.staivs, and, taking the 
telegram from tho man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it ; it proved to bo from Captain ConoUy, Political Officer at 
Alikhol, dated the 4th September. Tho contents told mo that my 
worst fears — fears I bad hardly acknowledged to myself— had been 
only too fully realized. Tho telegram ran : 


‘One .lelaladin Cbilzai, who says he is in Sir Loui.s Caviigiiavi’a .secret 
service, bus arrived in lioL bustn from K.ahul, and solmuuly states that yester- 
day nioruiiig tlw Ilosidoucy wos attacked by throo regiments who bad miiUiiied 
for their pay, tboy Iiavilig guns, and being joined by a portion of six oLluir 
regiments. Tlio Embassy and escort wore defoudiiig thom.solvB,s when lie loft 
about noon yesterday. 1 hope to rccoivo fiirtbor news.’ 

I was paralyzed for tho moment, but was roused by my wifo calling 
out, ‘ Wliat is it ? Is it had news from Kabul ?’ She had divined my 
fears about Cavagnari, and had boon as anxious about him as I land 
been myself, I replied, ‘ Yes, very had, if true. I hope it is not.’ 
But I felt it w'as. I woke my A.D.O,, and sent liim off at once to the 
Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly. I was 

* There arc no such thiiuni as bolls or knockers in India, 
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no Roonor drossod than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. Wo talked mattera 
over, I desiiatohod a teloKram* to Captain Conolly, and wo then went 
off to Lord Lylton. 

Early iw it was, 1 found tlio Council asacinhlod, Tlic f^i'iivity of the 
situation was thorouRhly appreciated, and it was unaniniously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to he true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happiily 
incorrect or oxaggoratod, to support the Mission. 

Sir Banmol lirowne’s force had boon broken up, Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small number, 
left on their return march to India ; the Kiinun force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Knrain and resume iny comniaiid. 

As a preliminary measure, llrigadier-Gonoral Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Blnrtargardaii, whore they were to entrench them- 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was directed to stop all 
rogimenta on their way hack to India, and himself hold fust at 
Kandahar. 

During tho day further telegrams wore received confirming the 
truth of tbe first report, and telling of tho Mission having Ijcen over- 
whelmed and every member of it cruelly massacrod ; and later 
Captain Conolly tolograplicd that incsscngors had arrivotl from the 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to mo giving liia version of what 
had ocourrod. 

During tho few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
discussing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of tho Kabul 
Field Force, t as my now coinuiand was dcHignated, and the many 

* ‘ Lose no time and sp.aro no money to obtain velialilo inrnnimlitm of wliat 
is going on in ICnliul, and keop mo constaiiUy infoi'ined by urgent tulegruiiis. 
I am in liopB.s that .Tulaladin’s rejairt will turn out to lie greatly oxaggeiuted, 
if not untrue. As, however, ids intelligeueo is sure to spread and cause a 
certain amount of excitement, warn General Massy and Mr. Glu'istiu (the 
Political Ollicor in Kurarn) to bo on the alert.' 

t Tlio Kabul Field Force was composed as l'ollow.s ; 

AILTIMiEUY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. (tordou, eomniaiiiling. 

Captain ,T. W. Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major ,T, 0 . Sniytli-'Windlmin. 

0 /S, Royal Artillery, Major Kydiiey Parry, 

Ko. 1 (Koliat) Ainimtain Buttery (ieurginia), Captain Morgim, 

FTo. 2 (Denijat) Moniifeiin Battery (four guns), Captain ywinlny. 

Two Gatling giui-s, Ciiptain Broadibut. 

Enoikbees. 

Liniitenaiit-Goloiiel M. Perkins, O.B., coiuinanding. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant. 
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iiiiportaiil nuitlcra w'liicli hail lo bo considered, ilure troops had to 
be hurried up, for it would bo nccossary to hold Kui'iim in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as coinmuiiication by the Shulargardan 
could not be dopeiidod upon after Docoiuboi', on account of snow, the 
Ivliyber route would have to bo opened out. 

At the commeneoinent of tho last year’s campaign iny anxiety had 
been so largely increased by having boon given oflicors totidly inox- 
pofioncod in war to till the liighor posts in the liuram column, that I 
did not hesitalo to proas upon the Cionuuander - in - Chief, now that 
I had a far more diilioult operation to carry through, the importance of 
my senior ollicers being tried men on whom I could implicitly rely ; 
and I Ruecooded in getting tor tho connnand of my two Infantry 
brigades Horbort Maepherson* and T. D. Bal£or,f llie Viceroy’s ]Mili- 
tary Soorctary, both of whom had soon a good deal of sorvioo, while the 
forruor had already ooiumandod a brigade in llio hold. 

To tho ooiuuiand of tlio Artillery and Cavalry, liieutenant- Colonel 
li. Gordon and Brigadiur-Genoral Massy wore appoinlod, neithor of 
whom had much exporionco of war, Gordon had served in Central India 
during tho Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry 

Captain Woadtluirpr, 11.15., in cbnrgo of .surveying. 

Caplaiu Stratton, t!2n(l llGginient, in oliargo of .signalling. 

Lieutenant T. Burn-Miirdocli, It.il,, Royal Engincor Park. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadior-Genoval W. T). Massy, commanding. 

Lieutenant J. P- Brabazon, 10th Hussars, Brigade-Major. 

9th Laneur.s, Liontenaiit-Colonel R. S. Clolano. 

.Oth runjab Oavahy, Major B. Williams. 

12th Boiigal Oavaliy, Major Green. 

1‘lth Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 

1st iNPANTaV BltlGAnK. 

lirigadior-Gcnorid II. Maepherson, O.B., V.C., ooninuinding. 

Captain G. de C. Moilon, 6tli Foot, Brigade-Major. 

67ih Foot, lioutcnAUt-Colonel G. It. Ivimwiva. 

i)2nd nighlandor.s, Lionlonanl-Colonol G. H. Parker. 

28tk Punjab Infantry, Lieutcmuit-Ooloiid .1. Hudson. 

2NI> iMirANTUV BlllaAIlK. 

Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, O.B., IBtli Foot, commanding. 

Ca|itain W. 0. Fanvell, 2()th Punjab lufauLiy, Brigade-Major. 

72ud irigldaudei's, Lionlonaut-Colouel Browniow. 

.'ith Gurkluis, Liouteuaut-Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

5th Punjab Infantry, Licntoiiaut-Oolonol J. Maurpieen. 

3rd Sikhs, Lioutouaiit-Coloncl G. N. Money. 

23rd Pioneers, Lioutoiiant-Goloncl Curriu. 

* Tho late Lioutonant-Genoral Sir Herbert Maepherson, V.C., K.C.B,, who 
died as Cnraniauder-iu-Chief of Madras. 

t Tho late Sir Thomas Baker, K.O.B., who died as Qnartormastcr-Genoral 
‘ r ihe TTnr'o Goi'rih 
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iu llin Cvinii'ii Imi'l gaimiil for himself the sohyujiLci of ‘ Uoilan ’ Maas,',. 
I'lUt ho had not served with Cavalry iu the field, and from uiy sliglit 
aminiiintaneo with him T cimhl uot say wliethor ho possossod the very 
exceptional (pialitiea rwpiirod iu a Cavalry Coimuandor. 

My atfdl'had proved thoiiiaolveaso capable and roliahin that I had no 
wish to make any change; it was, however, malorially stroiigthmiod 
by tlio addition of Colonel MacCregor,* * * § as ‘ Chief of the Htalf,’ with 
Captain Combo, f lOlli Iluasars, and Lioutonant liraniiors Buiith] as 
I'eputy- Assistant (Jnartur’uiastcr-Oouorals. 

Mr. TT, M. nuraml§ was attached to me as I’olilical Hecrctavy, and 
Major Hastings as Political Ollicor, in place of Colonel Watorliold, who 
was /to/', S' do oomlmb from a broken leg. liugh Gough, with tho rank 
of llrigadier-Coneral, and Major Mark Iloathcoto as his assistant, were 
placed ill chai'ga of tho linos of connnuiiication. 

lioforo leaving Simla I paid a farewell visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a state of deep di.stro.s.s and dopresaion. To a man of his 
affootioiialo disposition, tho fate of Cavagnari, for whom ho had a groat 
poraiuial regard, was a real grief. Hut on public grounds ho felt still 
more strongly tho collapse of tho Mission ami tho oouscquonl heavy 
blow to tho policy ho had .so much at heart, viz., tho I'cclillciitiou of 
our dofcctivo froutior, and tlio rendering India soouro against foreign 
aggroasion — a policy wliich, though scouted at tho l-iiiio by a party 
which lalor bocaitio all-poworfiil, lias since boon jiistiiied liy the action 
of suoccssivu Oovcvuinonts, Liibural and (ionservalivo alike, until at thr 
proHiiiit moincut oiir froutior is gradually liccoiiiing what Lord Lytton, 
with his clear foi'csigUtcdiiess and iutolligout apprncialion of ouvrosjjon- 
sibilitics and India’s requiromonts, would thou have madu it. 

In answer to ray requost for instructions as to tho lino 1 should talio 
about our futiiro rtdations with tlio Afghans, Lord Lytton said: ‘You 
can tullthcuuvo shall never again altogether withdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those wlio help you will bo befriended and protected by tho 
British Govornzuont.’ 

YVliilo I was 'with Lord Lytton, a telograuil was brought in from 

* The late Sir OIiiivlos MacCregm', K.O.B. 

■|' Now Majm'-Gcnoral Combo, G.B. 

it Tina promising young oilicor greatly dlatiiigiuslied biin.solf at Kaljul, anil 
died a fow years afterwards of cliolera. 

§ Now Sir Moi'tiinor Durand, K.C.S.I., K.C, 1, 10. , liriltsli Miiii.stcr at 
Toliemn. 

II TnnuoiiAM hated 6th Siir'i'EMiiEii, 1879. 

Fmii To 

Oaptatx Cusollv, IfoiiisroN iSkcueta iiv, 

Alikhel. tSijir.A. 

‘ Clear the ibii!.— Sirkai Kban, bearer of Uio Aniir’.s lirst letter, eonlii'nia 
previous reports of disaster, and describes how Builsluih Kliiiu visited tlio 
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t!iipkiiii Conolly, r('.purtin<' the rlotiiils of the attack upon the Em- 
Ijassy, as given to him by the messenger wiio had licon entrusted )]y 
the Amir to deliver the two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
Conolly solicited instructions as to what he was to comiiuinioiite to the 
Amir in reply to liis Highness’s retiiiost lor aid, and inquired whether 
he was at libei'ty to inako terms with oiioBadshah Khan, an influential 
Ghilzai Chiel, who had come to Alikhol to offer his sein'icus. 

The following telegram wiis sent in reply by the Foreign Seoretai-y ; 

‘Your tclcgnuii (ilh, Ke]ily to the Atiiir at oiico from the Vheeroy that a 
slroiig Ih'ilisk J'oren under tieiieral Itoherls will inarch speedily mi ICahid 
to his rolicf, from tlie flhiitargardan, and that lie should use all his resources 
to co-oporatc with, and faeilitahi, the advance of the lroo]i.s through Ids 
eountry. Your proposal to suhsidizo Iladsliali Xlian and accept his services 
is approved. Itolicrts will send detailed instructions.’ 

Late in tlio afternoon of the sanio day (Soptemhor Cth) I loft Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Uinhalla, whore I found my staff 
waiting for mo. She saw us off in tho train, bidding ns a choory good- 
bye and good luck, hut I am iifrakl tho return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

Thouglit for tho immediate future filled my mind ns we sped on our 
way to the front, and not a few diflicuUios eonnoeled ^v•ith tho pro- 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to me. My chief causes 
for anxiety wore tho insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of 
tho linos of coimnunioation which would have to bo guarded. It 
would bo nocassary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as tho Khyber 
route could be opoiiod, and I felt that tho force at my disposal (7,600 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the rvork before it, eonsidei-ing 


,S]iot, and siuv the dcail lindie.s of the Envoy, stall', and escort. Of tho latter, 
siiine nine sowars are said to have hern out gelling grisa that day, and were 
not Icilh'd with the re.st ; dereneo was very .stuhhorn, and the loss of tho 
Kahuli.s heavy, jmt down at one Imndred, or niore. Eindiiig they could not 
storm tho place, tho nintiuoers set lire to the doorway below, uiid, when that 
gave way, swarmed in and up to the uiipur story, ovcrwlichmid llie dofeuders, 
and sacked the place. 

‘ The second letter was brought by nnolher messenger, servant of tho 
ICniliaasy ^IvhniaiuUtr, whose story in all but a few unimportant details is tho 
same as Lliat lirst received. 

‘If an advance on Kabul is decided on to rovciigo maasaoro of Enihassy, 
and also to quiet .surrounding trilie.s, wlieju any (?) actiim would tompl; to 
break out, it ajipoiirs to me all-important to aeniiro safe iiaasage of tbo Shutar- 
gardan, ami with this object to subsidize Badshali Khan haudamncly. 

‘ I have detained the Kabul mo.ssengcrs ' pending reccijit of instructions as 
to the line of policy to follow, and what to ooiumunicato to the Amir or 
ffadshali Khan. Tliu foriner invokes onv aid ; tiio latter expreases hiniself, 
through his lunssougor, anxious to serve ns. Once in Logar valley, where 
they have had a bumper harvest, we could live on the country.’ 
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that L should have to provide a garrison for the Hlnitargardan, if not 
for otluu' posts bolweon that place and Kabul. 

lily Gomuiissariiit arrangcin6nt.s, too, ciiusod 1110 many misgivings, 
inoroasetl by the fact that Major Jladcock, luy chief Commissariat 
Officor, and Major (iollofct, my Assistant QuartorniaHtor-Gonoral, who 
had alTordod such valuable aid in Knraui, thinking tho war was at an 
Olid, had taken leave to Kngland. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at tho siglit of my brave troops, and tho onllmsiastic 
welcome they gave mo as I roda througli Knram on the 12th Sep- 
tombur on my way to Alikhol. A splendid spirit pervaded tho whole 
foroo ; the men’s hearts wore on lire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and bo lod against the misereants who had foully massacred our 
oountrynion, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt- 
less courage, unsollish devotion, and firm determination to achieve, 
■would ho achieved by my gallant soldiers. 

On raaehiug Alikliol, Captain Couolly handed to mo the Amir’s 
letters,’*’ to whioh I replied at once, and tho next day, under instrnotions 

’■*' TitANSLATION OF A TjBT'I'KI!. FHOH Till'! AmIH OF KABUL 'I'O (rl'INRIIAL 

HoBEiiTs, iiATiii) Kabul, 8 a.m., tmi*! Sun Sfi'tkmbkii, 1S7!). 

(Ailin’ onm]iUiuoiita.) The troop.swlio bad assciublud for pay at tlio liala 
Hissiir mKldciiily limko out and atoned tlieir ollieer.s, and tliuii 'all rnalial to 
tllo_ llasideney and atoned it, receiving in letiini a liail of Imllcts, Oon- 
fusion and iliatiii'lianoe roaelicd .such a height that it was iniiiosaiblii to ipiiut 
it. People from Hliei'tiur ami country around tlic r«ila llissar, and city 
people of all cliisaea, poured into the liala Ifissar ami licgan ileatroying wnrk- 
aliopa, Artillery park, and magazine ; and all the troops and poo|)lo altaeked 
the Ileaideney. Meainvhilo, 1 sent Daud Mhah‘ to liclp tliu JCuvoy. On 
roacliing tho Re-sideuey, ho was unhorsed hy stones and spears, and is now 
dying. I then sent h'iidar Yaliia Kliaii and niy own .sou, the hoir-aiiparent, 
witli the Koran to the troops ; lint no use. 1 then aunt well-known HyniLs 
and Mulliili.s of each ela.%s, hut of no avail ; up till now, ovonmg, tlio di-stur- 
lianoe nimtiiiue.s. It will ho seen how it ends. 1 am grieved with this eon- 
fusing state of things. It is ulinost beyond eonoeptioii. (Here follow tho 
date find tlic Amir’s seal.) 

Second Letter from tiiu Amir dated Kabul, the 'hrii 
SisvTP.MHnit, 1879. 

Ye.stoi'dny, from 8 n.in. till evening, Uimisamls a-ssembled to disdroy the 
Embassy, There has been iiiucli loss of life on both .side.s. At oveiiiiig they 
sot Jii'c to the Rraideucy. All yisterda/ and np till now, I iritJi Jive 
attendants have been besieged. I have no oertain news of tho Envoy, whether 
he and his people have hoeti killed in tlioir quarters, or heou .seized and 
brought oat. Afghanistan is ruined ; the troops, city, and surrmmiling 
oountry liave thrown olf their yoke of an<igiaiieo. Dnud Hluili is not expoeteil 
to recover ; all liis attendants were killed. Tho wovkaho]is and niagazino aro 
totally gutted— in fact, my kingdom is ruined. Afiur tloil, 1 loolc to tho 
Govornriiont for aid and advice. My true friendship and iioueaty of purpose 
■will bo proved as clear as daylight. By thianiisfortuiio I have lost my friend, 

^ Tho Ooramander-in-OliLef of tho Afghan army. 
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from the Uovemmout ol India, I wrote to His Highness that, in con- 
formity witli his own siiocial request that an English oflicer should be 
deputed ns Envoy to his Court, and on condition tluit ho would him- 
self be rosponsiblo Cor the protection and honourable treatment of such 
an Envoy, Major Caviigniiri and throe Hrilish officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, all of whom williin six weeks had boon ruthlessly 
murdered Ijy his troops iind subjects ; that his inability to carryout the 
treaty engagements, and his powei'lessncss to establish bis authority, 
oven in ilia own oaiiital, having tlius become apparent, an English 
army would now advance on Ivalml with the douljle object of eon- 
Rolidatiug his Govcrniiiont, Rlionld lio liiinsalf loyally do liia best to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from tlio murderers 
of tlic British Mission. But that, although His Highness laid great 
stress in his lottoi' of the 4lh Keptemhor on the sinoority of his friend- 
ship, my Glovornmont had been informed that emissaries had been 
dospateliod Crom Kabul to rouso the country p(.'ople and tribes against 
us, and as this action appear(!d incon-siatout witli frinndly intentions, I 
eonsidured it uooossary for His Highness to scud a oonfidoiitial repre- 
sentative to confer witli mo and explain his object. 

I had little doubt as to tho Irutli of tho report that the Amir was 
using every eii'ort to iiieits tho (ihilzais and other tribes to oppose us, 
and 1 was confirmed in my conviction by a Nalii'e gentleman, Nawab 
Ghulam Hussain Kliau,* at one time onr agent at Kalml, who told 
mo that, although he did not believe that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned tho massaoro ol tho Embassy, he had certainly taken no stops 
to prevent it, and that ho, Ghulam Hussein Khan, was eonvineod that 
the Amir was now playing us false. It %vas, tlioreforo, a relief to find 
awaiting me at Alikhol several of the leading men from the neighbour- 
ing districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, asking 
them to moot me. 

Those men were profuse in their proffers oi assistance, and, although 
I did not place a great deal of fiiith in their promises, 1 came to tlia 
conclusion that, notivithstanding Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to 
stir up tho tribes, if I could only push ou rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not overcome. 
Everything depended on speed, but rapidity of movomont dopended on 
the condition of the transport service, and my in.spoolion of tlie animals, 
as I passed llirougli Kuram, was not calculated to raise hopes of being 
able to make a very quick advance; following to continuous hard 
work and tho want of a staff of trained transport attendants, the 


the Envoy, and also iiiy kingdom. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 
(Here follow tlio date and the Amir’s .seal.) 

* The Nawab was 011 his way from Kandahar to Kabul, but on hearing of 
the massacre he came to Alikhol. 

9.0 
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nuiiilioi'H of Jiad Ktradily iliniinishod, and tlioi^u that, reniaiuod 

won) for Ujo inoal, part aiokly and out of ooiidition. 

On tho llil.h of R()i)I.uiiiI)(!i- T i-isuod a Procliuiuitioii/"' onjiii's of wliioh 
r onusod to l)u Hoiit to tlui peoi)lo of Kabul, filiiizni, and all tlio iioip'h" 
bouriiio IriboH; tliia, I liojiod, would fiicilitiito mir mlviuioo, and roasHuro 
thoHo who liad iakon no juirl, in tho attaok on Uii) llosidinioy. T also 
wroto a li'tlioi'i' to tho miiliks of tho Logtii valley, whoso tcj'iitory wo 

* TitAN.SI.ATlllN OK A I’llOOLA WATfON rs-SUKD 1!Y IHA.IOU-CIkS'KUAI, Sill 
li'iuonniiloK lioiimrr.s. 

Alikliel, Ki//i Sejiliiinher, 1879. 

lln it known t o all the Oliii'Fs and the jionpio of tins oountiy of ICaliul and its 
di)])('n(hiui!i (!.4 that, in ara)Oi'diincB with tlni Trait^^ coiioludwl in May, 1879, 
onn’OKjiniiilin'f to ,lattidi-ul-Aklni' 12!)li Hiji'i, hetwren tho two pn’i'iil (lovom- 
nionl.s, and to tho tonus of which TTis Higlni...sfl tlio Audi' expressed Jus assent, 
and iigi'Oi'd t.o 11m Uicaliou cif an Unvoy of Her [ni])crial Majoslv I’lu Eiiipims, 
a JJril Ish I'lnvoy was, at the spocial rcijnest of llis Highnijss tlio Amir, located 
at lliu Kahul C’uurt, and Lin* Ainiv gnaranUed Dial he should he. Ircal.ed 
lionimruhly and protected. 

Within six weeks after the said Kiivoy was received at and eidered Kahnl 
the whole ICmbassy was la'sieged and nuwsacred in tho very citadel of ili.s 
HiglnieH.s the Amir, who could not .save or proteci tliciii from the liimds ol' tlie- 
Holdiiir.s anil tho people. From this, the link of pmver of the Ainir and tlie 
weakness of his authorily in Ids capital ilsolf are ipiite apparent and inanil'est. 
Fnv tilts ruiwiin the llritisli tr(io[is arc advaiieing for the piii'pose of taking a, 
jmlilio vniigeanee on helialf of the deceased as well as of ohtiiining Hid.isfiuition 
{lU,, coiiHoliilalion) of tho Icrins cniered iido in tlic 'IVcidy enncliuled. 'file 
liritisli I roe ps are eiilei'ing Afgliaiiiskm lor the ]mrpo.so of strengtlieniiig tho 
I'oyid aulhofil.y of llis lligliiii'ss the Amir on cimditioii lliat llis lliglmess 
loyally uses U'losn jiowers for the inaintemiiiee of friend.sldiMUid of amitadilo 
rolalii'iiiH with I, he llritisli (Jovermmmt. Tliis is liio only eoiirse by whieli tho 
Amir's kingdom eaii remain iiitaet, ami (liy wliieli) also tim friendly senti- 
ments and sincerity expressed in lii.s letter of tho dih Keptemlier, 1879, after 
tho oeeurreiiefi of lim (said) event can lie proved. 

For tho piiriioso of removing any doubt about tlio eoiieord ol' the two 
finverunveuts, tlu) Amir has hoou addressed to dopid'.o a eoulldenlial agent to 
my camp. Tlie UrUisli foreo will not punish or in.jnre anyone o.xeept tho 
persons who have taken jiart or joined in tho massacre of the ICmhassy unless 
they oiler opposition. All Die rest, the small and great, who are mieon- 
eerned (therein) may rest us.surecl of this. Carriage and supplies of nve.iy 
ileseriptiou .should he brought into tho Hritiah camp. Full inlee and hire 
.shall he ))aid fur everything that maybe taken. Whereas nierey ami humanity 
are tho eluiraetcristioa of this groat, (iovennuout, this proelanmtion is issued 
hoforoluiud for the information of tlio people at; large. 

t Tiianslatio.n' of a Lkttjsii from Ma.toii-CIunkiial .Sir Fuudeuiok 
Robeiito to I’EUTAiN maliku of tub bmiAii Vai.i.hy. 

From tho Pi'oehimation already issued by ino, yon will have learnt tho 
reasons for tlia imiroli of the British troops to Kahul. Her Majesty's Govern- 
mont, by tho movemontof troops, intends to exact rnlribution for the. nuissacro 
of tho Emhaasy and to aid Ilia Highness tho Andr in reatnring order. 

Let all tlio.so not oouoernctl in the massaoro rest absured, provided no oppo- 
sition i« ' hown 
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luust entoi’ divcetly we had crosKed the tilmlargardan', and whose oo- 
oporatioii I waa most anxious to obtain. On tlio 18th I agaiu WToto* to 
tlie Amir, enclosing copies of tlieso two dociiinouts, and informing him 
that 1 waa still awaiting a reply to niy first letter and the arriwil of 
Ilis Highness’s confidontial representative ; that I hoped ho would 
soon issue tlie necessary orders for the furthoranco of our plana, and 
that ho might rest assured of the support of the British fioverinnenl. 

On tho tOth Septoinher matters had so far progressed lliat 1 was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-CTcneral Bakov was entrenched with 
his brigade on tho Shutargardan, and engaged in iuipro\ing tlio road 
to Kashi, tho first halting-plaeo in the Logar valley; that supplies 
were being collected by means of local transport ; that I was bringing 
up reserve ammnnition and treasure from the roar on Artillery 
waggons ; and that every possible effort was being made to render the 
force molnle. 

On the 20tli I rcooived tho Amir’s wply. He exprossod regret that 
ho was unable to come to Alilchel himself, but intimated that he was 
sending two confidential agents, Ins Itrustaufi (h’inanee Jlinister), 
Habibulhi Klian, and hia Wa/.ir (I’rimc Minister), Shah Mahomed 
Khan, who accordingly arrived tho next day. 

At oaoh interview J had with tlicae gentlemen during the throe days 
they remtiinod in my camp, they improsacd upon mo that tho Amir 
was iiioliiied to be mo.st friendly, and that his only wish was to bo 
guided by the advice of the British Government. But, notwithstanding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sending these two high officials was to stop the advanco of 
tho force, and induoo me to leave the punishment of tho troops who 
had committed the massaore in the hands of tlio Afghan authorities, or 
else to deday us long enough to give time for tlio whole country to rise 
against us. 

As tho oonvorsations which were carried on at the mootings with the 
Afghan agents are intoresting, and have an impiortant bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
time by my Political Seorolary. 

I tvas anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me, 


Ilis Higlmeas tho Amir, in oommimications received tiy mo, oxjiresBcs his 
friendship, and uislics to oontiimc amioablo relations. As Ibo IhlLisli troops 
under my command will sliortly enter tho Logar valley, I wrilo to reassure 
yon, and exjieet tliat you will inform all Uin residents of tlio valley not con- 
corned in the late liatofnl massaore the purport of the PwcUunalion, and give 
every asHistanco in providing oandago and supplies required for tlie troops, for 
whicli adequate iiiro and payment will be made. I hojio that after tlio above 
assurance all the Uaadinen will come to meet mein my camp, wliavo I sball be 
glad to fioc! them. 

This letter is given in full in the Appendix. 


2R— 9, 
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Imfc lUiitluii' nt iiliuiii wiiw \villiii',' to rcnuiin, so 1 folt bound to lot thorn 
both (lopiirt, tiiking Avitli thoiu the lollowiii;' lottor to the Amir : 

To Ills Mioiinuss run Amiu ok KAiiiru. 

Ciimp, Alililict, '2Ii/h S'l’jih'iiilmr, 1879 . 

(Al’tor oomplinicuts. ) I liiivu vpooiveil Your llii'liiuM.s'a two li'ttri's of tho 
ISlUi mill yutli Hinil.uiiilu'i' (Ist mill 2iiil iSliawiil), (Irlivoniil to ini! by tliu liiuiila 
111' Your llighiiiiKs's two eimlideiitiiil riiiiroacuUitivoa, MuHtiuili Haliiluilla Kluiu 
mill Wazir iSliiili tliilioiiHifl. 

I mil iiiueli oliligeil to Y'our Tlii'lineim I'ov soiiiliiif; mo two aiicli wcll-kiinwu 
inun, ami ol' siioli oliaraiitiiv as I.I 10 Mustauli and the Wazir. Tliiiy have 
iuforiiiinl 1110 of Ydur JlighmiKs’s wi.slies, and [ quite iiiiderstaiiil all tlioy 
liiivo told 7110. It ia iiiitbrtmiati) that tlio acasoii w so late., and tliivt wiiitor 
Mill aouu liu liuro ; lint tlioru is J'et tiiiio for a ISritisli iU'iny to rtiiicU Kabul 
liol'iiro the groat cold siita in. 

'riiu \'iciiroy of India is Hindi ooncornod tliat llicro slionld linvo boon any 
diiiiy ill proiiiiitly acoiidiiig to \'oiir Iliglme.ss’s roque.st for advioo and assist- 
iiiiin), ns iionvcyuil in Your Iligliiicss's loiters of the .‘Ird and ttli instant, It 
M’lia llis lO.'Ccolloiioy’H oaruost wish that troops slionld niardi on Kabul at once, 
so as to ensuru Your lIiglm(i.sa’H personal safoty ami aid Your Jligliuess in 
restoring peace and order at yonr capital. 

IJnfortuiiaLcly, lliu want of traiisjinrt, and tlic nccossity fur uollocting a 
cerlniii aniouiit of siiiiplics, have cansod a few tveeks’ delay ; it is, liiiwuvor, a 
source of graLiricatiiui and happinc.M.s to the Vieeroy to learn that Vmir Higli- 
ni'ss’s safety i.s not at present endangorud, and llis H.seclbimiy Iriusts Yonr 
Jligliiicss -will lie able to keep overytliiiig quiet in your khigdoin, until siiuh 
timii US British troiqis may naidi Kabul. 

I am glad to bo aide to inform Your nigliiii!.sM tliat iiiiw.s rciaelicil nui 
yesterday of Llie departure of a eoiiaiderable fnree I'rmii Kanilaliar niiiler the 
eoniiniinil of a liravo and distiiigniahed ollieer, and that a largo body of troops, 
under eiiniiniuid of (.leimral Bright, worn adviineing rapidly I'rom l’l■sha^VlU' to 
.Inlidabail and onwiLi'du i)d{ (.iiiiiilanmk to Kahul. Aly own force Mill, I hope, 
bo ill a state toinarcli liei'oro long. Ah Your llighnc.ss is aware, the Shntiir- 
garilau IniH hijon (Kienpicd for some days. JMeanwliilo reginienls ol' Oavalry and 
InI'iiiilry and batterioa of AiTilliiry have reached Kurain to reiihice tho.so I am 
taking on with me, and to reiurorce niy own column should a nueesaity for 
more troops arise— a eontiiiguniiy I do not in the least expect. 

The YTceroy of India, in Hi.s Hxcclleiicy’s au.xioty for Yonr Ilighue.sa’.s 
welfare and safely, iaauod onlcra that each of the three aniiie.s, now iidvanuiiig 
from Kandahar, Kurain, and the Kliylier, should tui strong enough to overeunm 
any oiipii.sition Y'our Highness’s i‘iieiiiic.s could po6.silily oiler. That each i.s 
strong enough there can ho no doulit. 

1 niidorstand that there is no one at Kiilat-i-Hliilzai or ( lliaziii to hLoji the 
progress of the troop.s cn I'oii/i; from Kandahar. Thero in no reaaoii, therefore, 
ivhy they should not reaelt Kabul in a very .short time. 

The Khyhei’ tribes, Iniviiig nndcr.stiind and appreciated the lYeiihy of jiciuie 
made by Your Highness with the Jlritish Oovuriiment in May lust, have 
luiauimously agreed to assist the troops from Pesliawiir in eviiry way, and aro 
now eager to keep tlie road through the Khylier siiil'o, and to place all their 
transport animals at the di.s]iosal of the Britisli Oonnnander, ivlio will thus lie 
enabled to conoontriite Ids force rapidly at Kahul. Through the kindness of 
Your Highiio.ss 1 have experienced much less diflloulty than I wnild have 
expected, and I may now reasonably hope to bo with Yonr Iligliiies.s at least 
as aeon as either tlie Kandahar or IChyber column. 
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I look forward with great iileasuro to the nieetijig with Voiir Pliglmoss, 
and trust that yon will ooiitiimo your kind iiaaiataiico to obtain for me supplies 
and transporl. 

I have carefully considered Your ITiglniess’s proposal that you yourself 
should bo jiei'uiittod to administer just pimishmont to the luutiuous troops 
and others who shared in the troiioiioroua and cruel attack on the Britisii 
Envoy and his small escort, and thus save Her Majesty’s troops tlie trouble, 
hardship, and jirivation which niu.st necessarily bo encountered by an advance 
on Kabul at this season of the year. I thank Your Highness most cordially, 
on the i)art of tho Viceroy anil Oovcrnincnt of India, for this further proof 
of Your Highness’s friendly feelings. Under ordinary cireiitiistances such an 
offer would he gratefully and willingly accepted, but after what ha.s recently 
occurred, I foel sure that tho great British nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British array niarclied to Kahul and there asststed Your Highness to 
iiillict such punishmeuts as so terrible and dastardly an act deserves. 

I have forwarded Your Ilighness’s letters in original to the Vioerny ; a copy 
of this, iny reply, will ho auhmitted hy to-day’s pn.st for Ifis Excellency’s 
consideration. Meanwhile 1 have iicnnilted iliistanfi Halulmlhi Khan and 
Wazir Shah M.ahonicd to take their leave and I'ejoin Your ITiglinoss. 

I delayed tny own departure from Alikhel until a snllioiency of 
aupplios had been collected at Kushi, and cverytliing was ready for as 
rapid an advance on Kabul ns my limited transport would admit of ; 
for, so long <is I remained boliind, the people of Afgbanistiiu could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that tlie Amir's ronum- 
atraiicofi would have the dom-ed effect, and prevent our doing moro than 
oeeupyiug tho Slratargardan, or making a demonstration toward 
Kushi. My crossing the pass would, I knew, bo the signal for all those 
determined on opposition to assouiblo ; it was politic, therefore, to 
remain behind until the last moment. 

■Wlion all arrangements were complete, so far as was possible with 
tho means at my disposal, I issued the following Ideld Poroe Order : 

‘ The flovcrnnieut of India having decided that a force sball proceed with 
■all possible despaich to Kabul, in response to Hi.s Highuess the Arair’s ajipcal 
for aid, and with the ohject of avenging the dastardly murder of tho British 
rcprescutalive and his escort, Sir Frederick Hoherts I'ccIh sure that the troops 
under his ooium.aud will re.spoud to the c.all wiih a determination to pirove 
theniserves worthy of tho high reputation they Imvc maintained during the 
rooeut onnipaign. 

‘The Major-donoral need address no words of exhortation to soldier.s whoso 
courage and fortitude have, been so well proved. Tho Afghan tribes are 
iramerou.s, hut without organization ; tho regular array is undisciplined, and 
whatever may ho llio disparity in nuwbers such foo.s can never be forniidablo 
to British troops. The cliolates of hinnanity require that a distinction should 
ho made betwoon tho peacoahle inhabitants of Argliauislan and tho treacherous 
inm-derBrs for whom a just retrilmtion is in store, and Sir Friirlcrick Roberts 
desires to impi-cs.s upon all raidcs the necessity for treating the unollending 
pojmlation with justice, forhcauance, and clemency. 

‘ Tho I'ului'a oorafort and well-hoing of the force depend largely on the 
frieiulliness of our relations with the dialricts from whicli .supplie.s uiust be 
drawn ; prompt payment is enjoined for all artinlos purchased hy departments 
and iiidividuabs, and all disputes must be at once referred to a political oilioer 
for lleciHinu. 
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‘ Tho Major-General eoiififlent.ly looks fonvard to the auccessfiil aecom- 
jjlisliinent of the object of tlie e.\'i)edition, and the establishment of order and 
a settled Govoriunoiit in Afghanistan.’ 


CHAPTER L. 

On tlie 27 til September I made over the Kuram command to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for ICuslii, wliere Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming iny old friend 
and brother officer, Major-General J. Hills, V.C., C.B., who had been 
with Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General from the 
begmning of the campaign, and who had, the moment ho heard there 
was to be an advance on Kaliul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal. Although I had no employment for Hills at 
the time, there would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and I ivas 
delighted to have so good a soldier with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head-Quarters of tho Cavalry brigade, ono 
squadron 9th Lancers, 6th Punjab Cavalry, and dotacbments of the 
6tli and 28th Punjab Infantry. We had only gone about halfway 
through tho pass when I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the liope of 
reaching the camp on tho top before dark, and was very soon met by 
twenty-five men of the 92nd Higblanders, who brought me a note from 
Colonel Perkins, R.B., in coram.and on the Shutargavdan, warning me 
that we w’cre sure to be attacked. Wo had not proceeded far, when at 
tho narrowest part of the defile w’c found the passage blocked by some 
2,000 Afgbaiis, and as wo approached a volley was fired from a party 
ooncoaled by some rocks on our left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for me, but I remained un.scathsd, and the principal 
medical officer, Dr. Townsend, who was riding on my right, and to 
w'honi I w'as tatting at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared away tho 
enemy to the north, but as they cluug to tlio precipitous hills on the 
south, we had to wait till the main body of tlie escort canio up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken place Eurlhor up the 
gorge, and as wo advanced we could see tho enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour- Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the .3rd Sikhs, under Jemadar Slier Mahomed, a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colour-Sergeant and 
the Native officer handled then' men gave mo a high opinion of them 
both,* 

* Macdonald, having subsequently further distinguished hiniaolf, was given 
a coiiiiiiission, and is now eonnuonaing a regiment in the Egjqitian Army, 
^her i-ewavdiirl ^vjth the Order of Itf^eit, 
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On the top of the Shutargarclan Pass that evening I received the 
Ainir'a reply* to niy last letter, in which he expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support aflorded liim by the British Gor-criuiiPiif, 
and informed me tliat ho had given orders to tlio Governor of Jalulalj.id 
that the Kh 5 'l]er column should not meet with any opposition. I was 
also given a letter from Sirdar M’ali Mahomed Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to the British Government, and expressing 
pleaanre at my approach. And at the same time the ratiier embarrass- 
ing information reached me that the Amir, desiring personal com- 
niuniention with me, had already arrived in Balccr’s camp at Kushi, 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven years old, his father- 
in-law, and the Commander -in-Cliief of the Afghan army (Baud Shah), 
with a suite of 45 members and an escort of 200 men. 

Although I had met with but slight opposition hitljerlo, it was evident 
from the secret informal ion I received that the Ghilzais were inclined 
to be hostile, and intended to oppose us, and as it was iurportant to 
keep open communication with Ahkhel through their country, I 
arranged for the Shntargardau to bo hold by a Mountain battery, the 
fil’d Sikhs, and the 21st I’unjab Infantry', under the command of 
Lieutenant-ColoiK.'l G. N. Money, an ofiicer on whose judgment and 
coolness I know I could roly. 

The next morning I rode to Kushi, where my Svst interview with the 
Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that I was favom'ably impressed by his appearance. 
He wa.s an insigniJicant-lookiug man, about thh’ty-two years of age, 
with a reecdmg forehead, a conical-shaped head, and no chin to speak 

* Kuom the A.mih of Kabul, d.vteu Ku.«in, 27rii Sevi’Ember, 1879. 

(After coinjiliinonts.) Your frioiidlj' letter lias readied me just at this 
moiui'iit, 8 p.iii., the lOtli Rliawal (27tli September), luid opened the dours of 
joy and iiajipinuss on tlie face of my heart marked witli alfeotioii. I feci 
perfectly certain and confident tli.at the movements of Her Imperial Majesty's 
victorious trnnjis are merely for the pur]iose of consolidating the foundation 
of my kingdom and strengtliening tlie liasis of my goverimicnt. 

In triitii, tlie sjunputby of friends with friends is fitting and proiiev, and 
the iiidulgence and kindness of a great Govcniment to a sincere and laitlil'ul 
friend are agreoaiilfi and j)]ca.sing. I am e.xceedingly gratified with, and 
thankful to, the reprcsentative.s of tho illustrious British Government for 
tlieir c.xjiressioii of ayiiipatliy and their support of my oanso. Your friendly 
and wise suggestion that none of the ignorant tribes of Afgliaiiistaii should 
eppose the British troops, so that the officer.? of tlie Ih’itish Govemiwnt 
should be the bettev able to .supjiort and ]iroteot me, i.s very acceptable and 
reasoiialile. Before I received your letter, I had sent oiders repeatedly to the 
fiovernors of Jalalabad and Lalpura not to let anyone n])pose or resist tho 
British trnojis, and stringent orders have again boeii issued to tho Goi’eriior of 
.lal.alaliad to use his utmost endeavours and efforts in this respect. The order 
in question to the address of the Governor of Jalalabad will he shown you 
to-morrow, and sent by an express cornier. 
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of, and lie gave me the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character without which 110 one could hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could not look one straight in tlie 
face, and from the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double-dealing that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
Camp was a soui'co of Iho gravest anxiety to 1110. He was constantly 
receiving and sendmg messages, and was no doubt givmg his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect as to our resources and 
intentions. He had, however, come ostensibly as our ally, soeldng 
refuge from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I might 
secretly entertahi, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

My first visit to Yakub Khan Wiis of a formal character, Neverthe- 
less, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the advisa- 
bility of delaying uiy advance, that he might have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who bad partici- 
pated in the attacl: on the Embassy. I replied that my order.s ware 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it was my doterinination, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no etlect, he changed his tactics, and declared that he was inuoli 
alarmed for the safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Hissar; that he had only one regiment on whicli he could depend; 
that ho feared when the others should hear of our approaoli they would 
brcalt out and attack the citadel; and that tho innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their families away. 

Feeling that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for tho Amir’s efforts to delay us, and that his sole object was 
to gain time for the development of plans for opposing our advance — 
which subsequent events proved had been made vdth great caro — I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
be given for all women and children to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops having to force their way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my decision. He had 
left Kabul hurriedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear- 
ing that his mrcle, Wali Mahomed Klian, and several other Sirdars 
with whom he was at enmity, were on their way to join me. He had 
not oven brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in induoing 
me to delay our advanee, he would without doubt have returned to 
Kabul at once. As it was, he was accommodated wi''h a tent in the 
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centra of the camp, and the best arrangements possiUe, under the 
eh’oumstanoes, made for his entertaimiient. 

When his o«’ti tents arrived, he asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the saiue time ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as niy own sliould be detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honour, but in reality that I might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Uiuvedcomo guest as ho was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that wo had got 
him, as his presence in Kahnl would be sure to increase the opposition 
I felt certain we should eneoimter. 

In response to the fears expressed by the Amir as to the safety of 
the non-combatants, I issued the following Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul ; 

' Be it known to all that the British Army is adv.anciiig on Kal'Ul to take 
posROSsion of tlic city. If it l)e .allowed to do so peacefully, well and good ; 
if not, the city will bo seized by force. Tliorefore, nil well-disposed ]iorsonB, 
who have taken no part in tlic dastardly nmrclcr of the British Envoy, or in 
tlie plunder of tlin Besiilenej', are warned thaf, if tiiey .are nnalile to pievent 
resistance being offered to the entrance of tlio British army, and the antliority 
of His Ilighnosa the Amir, they should riiako inimedi.-ite iirrangements for 
tlioir own safety, either by coming to the British eani]!, or by .such otber 
measures ns may seem fit to them. And as the British Goveniment does not 
make war on women and childi-oii, warning is given that all women and 
cliilclren .should bo removed from the city beyond the reach of banu. The 
British Government desires to treat all classes with justice, and to respect 
their religion, feelings, anil customs, whiln exacting full rotritiutioii from 
offenders. Every effort will, therefore, he made to prevent the innocent 
suffering with the guilty, but it is necessary that the utmost iirecanlion should 
be taken against useless opposition. 

‘ After receipt of tlii.s rroclaniation, thercfoi'c, all persons found armed in 
or about Kabul will be treated as enemies of tire British Government ; .and, 
further, it must be distinctly understood that, if the entry of the British 
fmeo i.s resisted, I oaiuiot Jiold myself re.spon.sible for any accidental injury 
which may lie done to the pei'sons or properly of even well-disposed people, 
wiio may have neglected this warning.’ 

At the same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Lord Lytton, and bearing in nry mind th.at my father had told me one 
of the chief enusB,? of the outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afghans’ 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, I thought it well to impress upon all the necessity 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Ox'der ; 

‘Sir Frederick Eoberts desires General ortioers, and officers commanding 
corps, to impress upon all ofiicer,s under tlieir command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in preventing irregularities likely to arouse the ))etsonal 
jealousies of tho people of Kabul, who are, of all races, most siiscejitible as 
regards their women. 

' Tho deeji-scated animosity of the Afghans towards the English has been 
mainly ascrilied to indiscretions oommitted during the first occnpiation of 
Kabul, and tlie Major-General trusts that tho same excellent diseiplino .so 
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long exliiliited by tlie tvoops uiifler hia command will remove the prejudices 
of past years, and cause tire Bvitiah name to he as highly respected in 
Afghiniistan as it is throughout the civilized world/ 

On tlio 80th September (my forty-sevoiith birthday), o,ll arrango- 
meiita which it was possible for me to make having been completed, 
the Cavalry bi'igndo marelied eight miles to Zargunshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul. 1 accompanied it, for I was in- 
formed that Wali Mahomed Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp .so long as the Amir 
wa.s still in it. T wished, also, to interview the Logar malilts and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from their valley. There 
was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for fourteen days, but for the 
transport of so much grain a large number of animals was required, 
which could ill bo spared, for carriage was so short that I could only 
more a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to inarch direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals going back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only having 
at my disposal rather more than half that number at any one time. 
How fervently I wislied that those in authority, who never can see 
the necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could bo 
made to realize the result of their sliort-sightodncss — the danger of 
having to divide a none too large force in an enemy’s country, the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an undertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favourable oireumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kushi partly by means of local carriage, 
and partly by oiir own animals doing the journey twice over from 
Alikhel, a distance of thirty-six mUes. Bo hard pressed was I for 
transport that I had to make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
lead their horses laden with grain — an imu.sual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which tlie troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed. 

But all this is a digression. To return to my story. The inaUls 
of Logar, greatly to my relief, agreed to bring a certain amount of 
supplies ; while Wall Maliomed Khan and the other Sirdai'.s were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of tliem remained with 
me all the time I was in Kabul, and some of them afforded me con- 
siderable assistance. The Sirdars warned me to place no trust in the 

* It was a matter of intense gvatillcatiou to inti that the wliolo time we 
remained in Afgluinktan, nearly two yuara, not a single complaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier in my force having interfered with the ivomou 
of the country. 
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Amir, and enlarged on the treachery of his conduct, but as I knew 
they looked upon Yakub Ehan as their own deadly enemy, I accepted 
their counsel with some reservation. T was not, however, able to feel 
quite at ease about the proceedings of iny Royal guest, so I returned 
to Kushi that same evening. 

On the 1st October the whole of the Kabul I'ield Force was 
assembled in the Logar valley.* 

I waited at Kushi with tlie last of the Infantry until the morning of 
the 2ncl. Just as I was leaving camp, I became aware that tiring was 
going on in the direction of the Shutargardiin, and later in the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there. 

The enemy, emboldened by the diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might be accomplished by a small number of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, and occupied the cre.st of the 
mountain, the only place from which heliographie communication with 
me could be ke))t up. Money very properly decided that this could 
not be permitted, and considered it best to take the initiative before 
the enemy should become stUl stronger, so ordered an advance. Under 
cover of the Mountain battery’s lire. Major Griffiths, of the Urd Sikhs, 
with 200 of bis own men and 50 of the 21st Punjab Infantry, supported 
by 160 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the Afghans’ position. The 
assault, delivered in a most sphited manner, was perfectly successful. 

■* Tlio force was juade up us follows : 



British 

Other Ranks. 


Olficors. 

Britiali. 

Native. 1 

1 

Divisioiiid, Brigade, and Departnicutal Staff 
F/A, 11.H.A. A - - - - 

tiO 

7 

ns 


G/3, H.A. 

7 

137 


No, 2 iMouiitaiii Battery 

y 


223 

Two Gatling guns 

1 

31 


9th Lancers (one squadron) - 

4 

118 

! 

5th Pniijali Cavalry - - . . 

V 



12th Bengal Cavalry - 

G 


328 

14th Bengal Lancers - 

7 


407 

C7th Foot . . - 

IS 

(jtiG 


72nd Highlaniler.s 

2.3 

741) 


92nd Highlanders - . . . 

17 

717 


5th Punjab Infantry - . . . 

8 


610 

.5th Gurkhas ----- 

7 



23rd Pioneers . . . . 

G 


671 

2Sth Punjab Infantry 

s 


636 

7th Company Bengal Sappers and .Miners 

3 

») 

93 


192 

2,558 

3,867 
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Majoi’ Gi’iffltlia, however, was wouiKlecl, also a signalling sergeant of 
the 67th Foot and five men of the 3rd Sikhs, while the onomy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope of the hill 
Without making any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd wo marched fifteen miles to Zahidahad, where wo first 
eauie in sight of the fortified hill above Kabul. The rear guard was 
fired into on the way, and we had considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Logar river, as the water from a largo irrigation out had beon directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casually on this 
day was Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded in the hand. 

It was plain from those occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardan, that the people generally wore not disposed to be 
friendly. From the jUnir I could estr.act no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. He was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was freyuently being met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of then' 
horses and the eagerness with whicli the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to bo the bearers of important tidings. 

It may bo imagined bow irritating and cmbamissing w'as Yakub 
Khan’s presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
the leaders at Kabul accurate intoimatiosi as to our numbers and 
movements. That he felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from his change of manner, which, from being at first a mixtm’O of 
extreme cordiality and cringing servility, became as wo neared Kabul 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the 5th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, wo reached the pretty little 
village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towering above it about a mile away. This range de- 
scended abruptly on the right to permit the exit of the Logar rivor, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous cliffs, forming a fine gorge'*' 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ton to 
twelve miles distant. 

An uncle of the Amir (Sirdar Nek Mahomed IQmn), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place ; ho 
remained some time in earnest conversation -with his nephew, and, as 
ho was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently meant for us all to hear, that ho was ‘ now going to 
disperse the troops.'f Very different, however, was the story lirought 

■" Known as the sang-i-nmeishlu (iiisoi-ilicd .sfonn). 

•I Sliurtly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, written by 
Me JIalionied on the evening of the day he bad iieen with the Amir, to 
some person whom he wished to acipiaint with the state of allairs, was 
brou"ht to me : 
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to mo by nn escaped Native servant of Cavagiiari’s, who came into 
our camp later in tlio day. This man declared that preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on; that the soldiers and tovns- 
people woie streaming into the arsenal and supplying themselves with 
cartridges ; that large bodies of troops wore moving out in our direction ; 
and that, when we advanced next day, wo sliould certainly be opposed 
by a fonnidable force. Tlie Amir, on ha\ing this intelligence coun 
municated to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Maliomcd ivouhl keep the 
troops quiet, and that I sliould have 110 trouble ; but I was not taken 
in b,y ids specious assurances. 

Now' more than ever I felt the want of sufficient tiansport! Had 
it been possible to have the whole of my force with me, I should have 
adiaiicod at once, and have occupied that evening the range of hills 
I have described ; but Mticplierson’s brigade w'as still a march behind, 
and all I could do ivas, uumedialely on arrival, to send back every 
available transport animal to bring it up. I pushed forward Cni airy 
patrols along the throe roads leading to Kabul, and rode out myself to 
reconnoitre tlio position in front. It was sufficiently strong to make 
Jiie wish I had a larger force. Towards evening groups of men 
appeared on the skj lino all round, giving umnistakablo warning that 
tlio tribes were gatiiering in large numbers. 

From the iiiformatiou brought me by the Cavalry, and from my 
own examination of the ground, I decided to advance along the left 
biink of the river : and to facilitate this movement I determined to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Maepherson’s brigade had -arrived or not. That night strong piquets 
were thrown out round tlie camp, and Cavalry piitrols were ordered to 
proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. L'homme proiJose, mais Diat 
disiwsc. 


‘ My Kixn FkiexI), — The truth is that to-day, at sunrise, I wont to the 
camp, the Aiiiir liaving sunnuoiicd me. AVheu I aiiivod, Mulla Sliali 
M.ahomud [the tVazir] first said to mo, ‘"Go hack and tell the people to laise 
a holy war.” I did not feel certain about what ho said [or was not satisfiod 
with this], [but] the Amir afterwanls told me to go back that vuiy bmir and 
rouse the peuiile to a ykaza. I got back to Kabul about 7 o'clock, and am 
collecting the people. Salaam.’ 

Tlie letter was not addressed, but it was sealed with Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there was 110 reason to doubt its authenticity. 
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Thu Cavalry having reported that the road through the sanf/-i-nawishta. 
gorge was impassable, I started oil a party* before it was fully light 
ou the Ctli, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growuig daylight discovered large 
numbers of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills that 
I ought to have been ui a position to oceupj' the preceding evening. 
No hurry, no confusion xvas apparent in their movements; positions 
were taken up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops wore employed. Very 
soon I received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been tired upon, 
and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was iinpemtivoly necessary ; tlio Afghans had to 
be dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
been surrounded by overwhelming numbers. Their occupation of the 
heights was, I felt, a warning that mu.st not be disregarded, and a 
menace that could not bo brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the donsely-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the Bcnvcoly less crowded suburbs of Chartleh, Deh-i-Afglian, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kal)ul valley, all of which 
wei'e contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Kegnbir troops 
ill disputing the advance of the British. It did not require inncli 
e.xporienco of Asiatics to understand that, if the enemy were sillowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night in the position they had taken 
up, their numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Maepherson’s brigade would certainly be 
opposed ; while, on the crests of the hiUs to the right and left of iny 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, I surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards leomt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack iiqion the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was ono of great anxiety. The whole force with me 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander frilly informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided ; the position of evory man and every gun 
with me was known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 

* Twenty sabres, 9th Lancers, one squadron otli Punjab Cavalry, two 
guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 92iid Higlilander.s, and 450 rifles, 
Pinn^^^r" 
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\vith the enemy, the opportunity would be taken to attack my weakly- 
defended camp and to engage Macplierson’s small brigade, encumbered 
as it was with its largo convoy of storoa and ammunition. 

The miinbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chaneo of succors, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position imtil my plans were further 
developed. I sent another messenger to Maepherson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling him to keep a 
good look-out, and prash on to Charasia with all possible .speed, and at 
the same time I reinforced him by a squadron of Cavalry. 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extending from the 
simg-i-nawiahta gorge to the heights above Charcleli. Eoth sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns were observed in position. The line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country; and their main 
position was the ridge, wliich, close to the goi-ge, rose 1,000 feet above 
the plain, running up at its western oxtromity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the line stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a nigged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia. In front of this foimidable position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a series of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
smTounding Charasia and the hamlet of Khairabad. 

My movements and reconnaissances up till uow having led the 
enemy to believe that I intended to deliver my attack on their left at 
the mny-i-nawishta, they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that direction. But this position could only have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I doterminod to make the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I despiatched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to him the difficult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while I continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to their left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammunition, for 
the safe guarding of which I sent him the 5tli Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Pield Artillery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Ai'tillery 

* Two guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, two Gatling guns, detaebraent 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Highlanders, 5th Gurkhas (300 rifles), 5th Punjab 
Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 Company Sap)pers and Miners. 
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guns, 460 Ciivalrj', and between 600 and 700 Infantry for tlio 
protection of tbe camp, where I was still handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy following. 

While Baker advairoed to the left, the party near the sang-i-ntiwisMa 
gorge, comninnded by Major Wliite, of the 92nd Highl/inders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupying any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above the gorge, and when the outflanking 
movement had been thoroughly developed and the enemy were in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry througli the gorge and 
pm’sue. 

At about 11.30 a.in. Baker’s leading troops emerged into the open, 
and were immediately engaged with a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supsported b}' a considerable body of Eegiilar troops. Tlio General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afgliaua off a succession of peaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
tlrey were occupying on their extreme right. Eumiing along this ridge, 
and stretching across tlie ludiki road to the sandlhlls, the Afghan right 
wing held a line considerably in advance of their left on tbe hill above 
the sang-i-naivishta gorge, and one which could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks the 72n(l wei'e sent to occupy u'ere almost inaecessible, 
and the fire from them swept the slope.? up which our troops must 
advance. These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
tlioir defenders had to be dislodged from them at all haicards before 
anything else could be attempted. The company of the 72ud with 
much difficulty fought tlieir way up, and gained a footing on the first 
peak, whore tliey were obliged to pause, initil reinforced by two 
companies of the 5th G-urklias under Captain Coolc, V.O., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each suooegsive point, 
while the remainder of the 72nd breasted tbe hill, and, under cover of 
the Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But the enemy 
wore obstinate, and the extremely difficult natirre of the ground 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma, 
Baker despatched two companies of the 5th Gurldias, under Lieirtenaut- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh, and 200 men of the 6th Punjab Infantry, under 
Oapjtain Hall, to their assistance; while the 23rd Pioireers wore 
brought up on the right, in ,supi>ort, and a detachment of die 5th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in rear, on the left of the line. 

The engagement nosv became hot, and the firing fast and furious, 
My readers will, I am sure, be able to realize with what intense 
oxeitement and anxiety I watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that little progress could be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridge, which the Afghan Commander apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was tbe real point of attack, for his troops 
could now he seen hurryinp' to this point, and it became more urgently 
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necessary than over to carry the position before it could be reinfui-eed. 
At 2 p.m. it was seized; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted; the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposed to a ornss lire that effectually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led Ijy 
their coinirany officers, under the skilful direction of Liontenant- 
C'ulonol Clarke and Ins Adjutant, Lieutenant SltiiTay. I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one luiui pushing 
up the precipitous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bullets falling 
round him. I inquired about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Irish private of the 72nd, named MaoMahon, to whose coolness 
and daring was in a great measure dun the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsct|uciitly 
rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gnrklms, and 
I’unjab Infantry, each trying hsird to be the first to close with its 
defenders. Tbe enemy fought desperately, charging down on the 
Gurkhas, by whom, under tho leadership of Licuten.ant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some COO yards in the roar of 
that from which they liad just been di.slodged, where they made an 
obstinate st.and for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
the attacking party being strengthened by the arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by ifajor White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang-i- 
nawiahta gorge. As the enemy’s advanced posts on tho hill to the 
south, and directly in front of tlio gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on tho heights above, these posts 
had to be disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker; accordingly, about noon the hill was captured by two com- 
paules of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a point whence Major Parry was able to 
engage tho Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

It w.ss at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
main position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the !)2nd, under 
Captain Oxley, by whose timely aid the determined foe were at length 
driven from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up their 
success and advanced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 
masses. 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely ; the enemy 
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broke, and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge hr the Chardeh villages. 

By 8.45 we were in possession of the whole of the main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivotmg on their 
right, brought round their left and advanced agauist the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move- 
ment While advanced from his position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 
and twelve Afghan guns, 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left wing of 
the Afghan force made but little resistance ; they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the river toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of Cavalry attached to AVhite’s force, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 02nd, under Major Hay. 

Baker now paused to allow of the Infantry’s ammunition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards the pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavalry who were engaged with the 
enemy’s roar guard at the river ; the latter were driven off and forced 
to retreat j but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossible. We were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the gromid in advance by piquets and occupying both ends of the sang- 
i-nawishfa defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night. I was 
able to supply them with food from Charasin, and they were made ns 
comfortable as they could be under the cheumstanoes. 

While the fighting was taking place on the heights in front of 
Charasia, the hills on both flanks of my camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching the result ; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much aimoyauoo to a 
pioquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring maimer by a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour- Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
same non-commissioned officer who had a few days before so distin- 
guished himself in the Hazardarakht defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 lulled and 70 wounded,* 
while the enemy left 800 dead behind them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 

* During the fight the Infantry expended 41,090 rounds, of wliieh over 
20,000 were fired by the 72nd Highlandors. The half-battery G/3 E..A. fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses) ; total, 
77 I’ounds. Mo. 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common shell and 94 shr.rpnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

At the tenth round one of the Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which G.atling gims were used in action. 
■They ivere not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
Wers nnorle but little 11 • of. 
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opposed to us, besides tliirteen Eegular rcgiineiitB, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghikais from Tezin and Hisarok had hurried 
up ill large numbers to join the enemy, but, liic-kily for us, arrived too 
late. Of those some returned to their homes when tlioy found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kaljul to assist in any further stand that might be made by tlie Eegular 
troops. 

The heliogi'aph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22iul Foot, had 
been of the greatest use during the day, and kept mo fully informed of 
all details. The last message us the sun was sinldug bohind the hills, 
confirming- my own observations, was a most satisfactory one, to the 
effect that the whole of the enemy’s position -was in our possession, and 
that our victory was complete. 

Throughout the day my friend (!) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Su’dars, remained seated on a kuoll in the coidro of tlie camp watching 
tile progress of the fight witli intense e.-igerness, and questioning every- 
one -^vho appeared as to Ins interpretation of what lie had oljservod, 
Bo soon as I felt absolutely assured of our victory, I sent an Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness to convoy the joyful intelligence of our success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for liim, and a terrible dis- 
appointment after the plans which I subsecjuently ascertained lie and 
his adherents at Kabul liad carefully laid for our annihilation. But ho 
received the nows -with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting iny Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
ns my enemies \vere his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory. 

Maeplierson's brigade, -^vitli it.s impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogether I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault prove necessary. I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Gliikais bout upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforcements of Eegular troops 
and guns w-ere hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meeting these threatened difSculties. iify 
troops had had more than enough for one day, and required rest, hut 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to ho struck at once and 
an advance to be made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawm on the 7th I started, leavfing Maephersou 
to come on -with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the sang-i-nawisJita defile, -where Major White met me and ex- 
plained to me his part in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difliculty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations onthi.sside was 
due to AYhito’s military in.stinets and, at one supreme moment, his 
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extreme personal gallantry. It afforded me, tliorefore, very groat 
pleasure to recommend this officer for the Victoria Cross, an horiour of 
which more tlian one incident in bis subsefinont career proved liim to 
be well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con- 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
pati’ols to reconnoitre, who brought me the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar bad been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 
to be deserted. 

During the day I received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander. 
From their conflicting aoconnts, liowover, I gathered that, fro.?!! troops 
having arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
joined them, and tliat the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter- 
mined to make another stand. 

Ilawiigr reoei^'cd intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended to retha towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier-General 
Massy, on the luorniiig of the Sth October, to move out with the 
Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a, an, and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour l)y Sinli tJniig and Shfirpur, the now 
Afglian cantonment. On reaching the latter place, llfassy hediograpbod 
to me that ho bad found it deserted, the magazine blown up, and 
se\ enly-five gunsf abandoned inside the eiiclo.sure, and that the enemy 
wove now ocoupymg a ridgeij; which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul ; then, continuing his 
inarch, ho crossocl a depression in this ridge called the Kanaohi Kotal, 
and wheeling to his left, and skirting the Asmai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slope 
of the hills about a mile from Dch-i-Mazaiig. 

Brigadier-General Massy was informed, m reply to his holiograin, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy iinme'liately made the orrangomeuts which appeared to him 

* The troops available for this piirjiose wore : One squadron 9th Lanoci'.s, 
nth Punjab Cavalry, 12tli Bengal Cavalry, and 14th lloiig.il Laiioers ; total, 
720 of all ranks. 

t The guns included four Bnglisli 18-poundei'.s, mio English 8-iiieh howitzer 
anl two Afghan iniit.atinns of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
guns. 

j; The Asmai heights. 
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most advisable for blocking, witli the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape* 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rifles, two 
Mountain guns and one Gatling), for Maephcrsoii’.s and White's troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment's delay, and, 
driving the enemy’s scouts before him, worked bis u'fly along the 
hhahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west ; but his progress was very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before bo found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artillery. To his delight. Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position ; but bis satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when ho discovered that between him and 
them Lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack ho would have to descend 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and (luito as stoop. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it hud become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly be had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. He bad ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and >vas too far from support to warrant piquets 
being pushed across at night. Nothing w'hatever could be seen, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
heard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might escape him. 
Soon after 11 p.in., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness. Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol enma into contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the river-bank, from some of vhom, taken 
prisoners in iho struggle, they le.arnod that the enemy had lu'eirt away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes ; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, wore reported 
to have accompanied their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Bamian. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Massy, from his point of obsorvation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry tlie enemy’s main position by daylight ; lie tried to 
communicate with Baker and ascertain his plans, but the party 
despatched on tliis service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccesaM. 
Jiassy then coliected his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
night, being anxious that his men and horses slioxdd have food and rest, 
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and it not liaving atniolc him that the cnemj' might attempt to escape 
during the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had oseaped was brought to 
Baker at 4,30 a.m, lie at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time tliat any movement the Cavalry might make in pur- 
suit would be supported by the troops under his iinmodiato oomiuand, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier-General Maepherson, which I 
had despatched to roinforco Baker ; Maepherson and ‘White, with 
their rospoctivo troops, having arrived at Beni Hissar shortly after 
Baker had started. 

I joined Bulccr at this time, and great was my disappointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker had done all 
that was possible under the cireumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded rrs could not in any way he attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

klassy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little succosB, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
fonr-and-twenty miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, others in the nuinei-DUs villages with 
which the riohly-oultivated Ciiardoh valley was thickly studded, and 
whoso inhabitants were hostile to a man ; others escaped to the liiUs ; 
and the remaitider, having had ten hours’ start, could not bo over- 
taken. 

Tlio enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, oamols, mules, and ponies, fell into our pos.session. 

During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mUe east of the Bala Hissar. The 
Dth Gurkhas and two Mountain gnus were left to hold the heights on 
•which Brigadier-General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTEE LII. 

At last I was at Kabul, the pilace I had heard so much of from my boy- 
hood, and had so often wished to see 1 The city lay beneath mo, with 
its mud- coloured buildings and its 60,000 inhabitants, covering a con- 
siderable extent of ground. To the south-east comer of the city 
appeared the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perehod on a saddle just 
beneath the Shalir-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
iortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deb-i-Mazang gorfe, 
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Kabul was reported to be perfectly quiet, and numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of their wares ; but I forbade anyone to 
enter the city until I had been able to deckle upon the best means of 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition had been over- 
come, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I might propose, and it had been all done with extraordi- 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, I felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end — indeed, the part of my duty still re- 
maining to be accomplished was surrounded with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of much more anxiety to me than the military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me tlnough. 

The instructions I had received from the Government of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
impossible to foresee when the Foreign Office letter was uu'ittcn to me 
on the 29th September. But, though general, they were very compre- 
hensive. 

The troops were to bo placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would give me complete control over the Amir’s capital ; any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were 
to he disarmed ; supplies were to be eoUcoted in sufficient quantities to 
render my force independent in case of interruption along the line of 
commrmication ; Yakub Khan’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supervision maintamed over his movements and actions ; a 
close investigation was to bo instituted into all the causes and circum- 
stances connected with the ‘ totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
attack by the Amir’s soldiery and the people of his capital upon the 
representative of an allied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir’s fortress, in very close proximity to the Amir 
himself, and whose personal safety and honourable treatment had been 
solemnly guaranteed by the Euler of Afghanistan.’ 

The retribution to be exacted was to bo adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be imposed upon the Afghan 
nation in proportion as the offence was proved to be national, and as 
the responsibility should be brought home to any particular com- 
munity. Further, the imposition of a fine, it was suggested upon the 
city of Kabul ‘ would be in accordance with justice and precedent,’ 
and the demolition of fortifications and removal of bmlduuis witliin 
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range of my defenoos, or which might interfere with my control over 
the city, might bo ‘ necessary as a military precaution.’ 

In forming iny plans for the removal of obstructive buildings, I was 
to consider ‘ whether they can bo combined with any measures com- 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri- 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not be easily obliterated.’ 

I was told that ‘ in regard, to the punishment of individuals, it should 
be swift, .stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or im- 
moderate ; its iiifliotioii must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor respoirsibilily acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision ; and you cannot too vigilantly uiamtain the discipline of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the. 
unarmed psopulation, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You will deal summarily in the majority of 
ca.ses with persons who.se share in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the British Embas.sy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the oxooulion of justice should hs as public and striking as 
possible, it should be completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.’ 

The despatch concluded u’itb the words : ‘ It will probably be essen- 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyaiioo, 
but also for the security of the woll-aflectficl population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exorcise 
supreme authority in Kabul, since ev(!nts have unfortunately pro'ved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or tliat he has conspicuously 
failed to make use. of it.’ 

On the 10th I visited Sherpur, and the next day I went to tho Bala 
Hissar, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defcnco 
and cruel end. The walls of the Ecsidency, closely pitted with bullet- 
holes, gave proof of the determined uatoe of the attack and tho length 
of the resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains, and 
amidst the embers 'of a fire were found a heap of human bono.s. It 
may he imagined bow British soldiers’ hearts burned within thorn at 
such a sight, and how difficult it was to suppress feelings of hatred 
and animosity towards the perpetrators of such a dn.stardly crime. I 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for tho Lodios of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The Bala Hissar, at one time of great strength, was now in a some- 
what dilapidated condition. It contained eighty-five guns, mortal’s 
and howitzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gunpowder, stowed away in earthen vessels, miiny millions of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a liu’ge number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot. 
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shell, caps, and aoooutremenls, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
tin. It would not have given us much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it within easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

Tho reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place in the Bala Hissar next day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people were invited to attend, and I had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible tlie ceremony, at which were to 
bo made known to tho inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Govoi’mnent. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might best be disposed so as to make tho most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

I decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yaliia Khan* and his 
brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustaufi, and tho Wazir, as these four 
wore Yakub Khan's principal advisers, and I wa.s satisfied that their 
intiuenoo was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mine might be sprung upon me at any momeJit. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Hand Shah, wa.s also in the Amir’s confi- 
dence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, for, from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very' strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had on several occasions since he 
had been in my camp given me useful information ; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not altogether 
disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I w'as considerably puzzled. 
Lord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well tho 
advisability of prematurely breaking with him, as it was very possible 
he might become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood; but I was not at all sure that Yakub 
Khan would not break witli me when he learnt my decision with regard 
to his Ministers, and I had received more than one warning that, if he 
failed to keep me from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
snpreiiis effort to raise the country against me. 

Y'akub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us ; 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
tho attack upon the Embas.sy, he most certainly made not the slightest 
effort to stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to Ms care, and 
throughout that terrible day show’ed himself to be, if not a deliberate 
traitor, a despicable coward. Again, his endeavours to delay the march 
of my force lor the sole pm'pose of gaining sufficient time to organize 
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tho destruction ot the ai'my to whoso protection ha had appealed 
deprived him, to iny mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
liouourablo ally', 

lily doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan wero all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12tli 
October. He came to my tent beioro I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. The only chair I possessed 
I ofl'ored to my Iloyal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that ho had conic to resign the Amirship, and that he lyas 
only carrying out a determination made before he came to Kushi ; he 
had then allowed him.solf to be over-persuaded, hut now his resolution 
was 11x0(1. His life, he said, had been moat miserable, and he would 
rather he a grass-cutter in the English camp than Bulor of Afghanistan ; 
ho coiicludccl by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
inino until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to scud him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to he prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o'clock, the hour appohitcd for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must bo remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of tho Proclamation were, and was entirely 
ignorant ot my intentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, I had another interview with Y'almb Khan at ten 
o’clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present at tho ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that he would send 
his eldest son, and that alt his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to thinlc well 
over the results to himself ; but finding that he bad finally* made up 
his mind, I told His Highness I would telegraph his determination to 

* At an interview wliich Major Hastings, the Political Otiioer, and Mr. 
Durand, iny Political Becretai-y, had with His Higluiess at my rerpicst on the 
23rd October, ho said, referring to tlio sulyeot of tlie Auiirsliip : ‘ I call God 
and the Koran to witness, and overytliing a Mussulman liQld.s sacred, tliiit niy 
only desire is to bo set free, and end my day's in libe^t 3 ^ I have conceived an 
litter aversion for these jieople. I always treated them well, and you see how 
they have rewarded me. Bo long as I was fighting in one place or another, 
tliey liked me well eimugli. Directly I became Amir, aiiJ consulted tlieir 
own good by making peace with yon, they turned on me. Now I detest them 
all, and long to be out of Afghanistan for ever. It i.s not tliat T am unable to 
hold the country ; J liave lield it before and could hold it iigain, but I have 
no further wish to rule such a people, aud I beg of you to let me go. If the 
British Gojuninieiit wish me to stay, I will stay, as their servant r^r as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so, until my son is of an age to succeed me, or 
oven without that O(juditiou ; hut it will he wholly against my own inclina- 
tion, and I earnestly beg to he set free.’ 
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the Viceroy and ask for instructions ; that he would not, of course, he 
forood to continue to reign at Kabul against his will, but that I would 
ask him to retain his title until I could receive a repl5’ from yiuila. 

At noon I proceeded to the Hala Ilissar, accompanied by my staff, 
the Heir-Apparent, the Ministers, and a largo gatheung of the chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troop.s, of 
whom I felt not a little proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duly required of them had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were required to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the 23rocossion entered the main gateway, the British 
flag was run up, the bauds played the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thirty-one gims was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the steps leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and read to them the following Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the British Governineut ; 

‘ In my Proolanmtinu dated the .Ird October, I infoimed tlie iii'nple of Kabul 
that a firitibll army was advancing to Uke possession of Die city, and I 
wai’iied them against olfering any resistaiieo to the entry of tlie tiouiis and the 
authority of Ills Higlnuiss the Amir. That warning bus been disregarded. 
The Ibroe under my command lias now readied Kabul and occitiiied the Bala 
Hissar, but its advance has been pertinaciously oppo.sed, and the inhabitonts 
of tlie city have taken a oonspicnoiis part in the opposition offered. They 
have therefore become rebels against His Highness tlio Amir, and have added 
to the guilt already incurred by tliom in abetting tlie murder of the Britisli 
Envoy and his conqianions — a treadieroii,s and coivurdly oiinie wliidi has 
hivught indelible di.sgmoe upon llio Aigban people. It iroidd be hat n just 
and lifting reward for such niisdced.s if the city of Kaliiil were now totally 
destroyed and its very name blotted out ; hut the gioat Briti.sh Government 
ever desires to lempur justice witli nioruy, and I now announce to the inhabi- 
tants of Kabul that tlie full letrilmtiou for their offouce will not he exacted, 
and that tlic city will bo sjiaved. 

‘Nevoitholess, it is neccsoary that they should not esoaiic all penalty, and, 
fnrthoi, that the piiuishineiit inllicted should ho such as will he felt and 
reraeiubereil. Therefore, such jiortions of the city buildings as now interfere 
with the proper military occiijiation of the BaU Ilissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troojis to he quaiteied in it, will be at onoo levelled 
with the ground ; and, further, a heavy fine, the amount of whioh will ho 
notified hereafter, will he imposed upon the inhabitants of Kabul, to be laid 
accoiiling to tlieiv several cap-acities. I fiirtlier give notice to all. that, in 
order to provide for the restoration and maintenance of order, the city of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a dislaiiee of ten miles, arc jilaccd 
under martial law. AVith the consent of His Highness the Amir, a military 
Governor of Kabul will bo appointed, to administer jnstioe and punish with a 
strong hand all evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villages arc hereby warned to submit to his authoiity. 

‘This punishment, inllioted upon the whole city, will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those whose individual guilt may be hereafter proved, 
A full and searching inquiry into the cironmstanoes of the late outbreak will 
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Ijc held, and all porsons connoted of having taken part in it will be dealt 
with according to tlioir deserts. 

‘ WiLk tlio view of providing ertectnally for the prevention of crime and 
di, solder, and the .safety of .all well-disjiosed persons in Kabul, it k liei’oby 
notified that for llio future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whother swords, 
knives, or liroanus, within the streets of the city or within a distance of live 
miles iVoin the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this 
Proclaniatioii, any person foniid armed within those limits will he liable to 
the penalty of deatli. Persons having in tlieir possession any articles whatso- 
ever which formerly belonged to members of tlie British Embassy arc reipiircd 
to bring them forthwith to the British camp. Anyone neglecting this warning 
will, if found hereafter in posso.ssion of any such articles, he subject to the 
severest poualtics. 

‘ Further’, .all persons who may have in their po.s 9 CS.sion any fireanns or 
aimnimition formerly issued to or .seized by the Afghan troops, are reipiired 
to produce them. For evevjf cormtr^-mirdo rille, whother brctioh or muzzle 
loading, the sum of Rs. 3 will be given on delivery, and for every rille of 
European nianufaeturo Rs. 5. Anyone found hereafter in possession of such 
weapons will bo .severely punished. Finally, I notify that I will give a 
reward of Hs. 50 for the surrender of any person, wUetiiev soldier or oivilian, 
oonoemed in the attack on tire Brithsh Embassy, or for sucli infunnatinii as 
may lead dirootly to lii.s capture. A siinilar suni will ho given in the case of 
any person who may have fought against the British troops since the Old 
Septoinber (Shawal) last, and thevefere Ucuoine a rebel against His HigUuess 
the Amir. If any .such person so snrrenderod or eaptiiied lie a ca)itain or 
subaltern ofneer of the Afghan army, the reward will he increased to Hs. 75, 
and if u field olficor to R.s. 120.’ 

The Afghans w'ere evidently much relieved at the leniency of the 
Proclamation, to which they listened with the greatest attention. 
When I had finished reading it, I dismissed the assembly, with the 
exeeption of the Ministers whom I had decided to make prisoners. 
To them I explained that I felt it to be my duty to place them under 
restraint, pending inrertigatiou into the part they had taken in the 
massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a formal entry into the city, traversing 
all its main streets, that the people might understand that it and they 
were at our mercy. The Cavalry brigade headed the procession ; I 
followed with my staff and escort, and live battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear ; there w^ere no Artillery, for in some places the 
streets were so narrow’ and tortuous that two men could hardly ride 
abreast. 

It was scarcely to bo expected the citizens would give us a warm 
welcome ; but they were perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the trooprs would have a salutary 
effect. 

I now appointed Major-General James Hills, V.C., to be Governor 
of Kabul for the time being, associating with him the able and 
respected Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan, as 
the most likely means of securing for the present order and good 
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government in tlie city. I furtlier instituted two Courts — one political, 
consisting of Colonel Maegregor, Surgeon-Major Bellew, and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, a Mahomedan luoiuber of the Punjab Commission, and 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com- 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Eesidency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were 
implicated. The other, a military Court, with Brigadier -General 
Massy as president, for tlie trial of those Chiefs and soldiers accused 
of having taken part in the actual inassacre.f 

Up to this time (the middle of October) communication with India 
had been kept up by way of the Bhutargardan, and I had heard 
nothing of the approach of the Khj'ber column. It was so very 
necessary to open np tho Ivhyber route, in view of early snow on 
the Shutargardan, that I arranged to send a small force toward.s 
Jalalabad, and to move the Bhutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus 
brealdng off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the tribes- 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him in considerable 
numbers, I despatched Brigadier-General Hugh Gough witii -some 
troops to enable him to witlidraw. This reinforcement arrived at a 
most opportune moment, when the augmented tribal combination, 
imaginmg that tho garrison was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their lives if they laid down their 
arms 1 So sure were the Afghans of their triumph that they had 
brought 200 of their -women to witness it. On Gough’s arrival, Money 
dispersed the gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head-Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which 
had been ordered to jom me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to tho Kabul Tield Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on the mornmg of the 16th October, when 
I was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of the 
Bala Hissar, which was occupied by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched in the garden below. The gunpowder, stored in a 
detached building, had somehow — we never could discover how — 
become ignited, and I trembled at the thought of what would be the 

* Dr, Bellew -svas witii tlie brotbors Liiiiistlen at Kaiidabar in 1837. 

f My action in endor-siiig the proceedhiga of this oom-t, and iiiy treatment 
of Afghans generally, were so adversely and severely criticized by party 
newspajiers and periodicals, and by membeis of the Opjiositioii in the House 
of Ooinninn.s, tliat I was called upon for an explanation of niy conduct, which 
was submitted .and read in botli Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India, Viscount Cianbrook, and tlieUiider-Secretary of State for India, 
the Hoii. E. Stanhope. In the Parliamentary records of February, 1880, can 
be seen my reply to tho aeciisatioiis, as well as an abstract statement of the 
executions earned nut at Kabul in accordance with the findings of the military 
Ooin-r 
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consoq^nonces if flic main magazine cauglit fire, wliieli, with ila 250 
tons of gunpowiloi'i was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion, 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 07th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to bring away their louts, or anything but their aininnni- 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siali Sang. 
The results of this disa,stor, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, R.A. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67tii, the 
Subadar-Major of the 6th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and luoro violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst tho troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feeling existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 6tli Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commeuoement of the campaign, and a spirit of caviaradt'rie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and iusisting on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for tho niglit — a very .strong proof of tlieir friendship, for at 
Kabul ill October tho nights are bitterly cold. 

Two tologranis received about this time cau.sod the greatest gratifica- 
tion throughout the force. Guo w.as from the Commander-in-Clilef, 
conveying Her Majesty's expression of ‘ warm satisfaction ' at tlie 
conduct of the troops ; the otlier was from tlie Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congratulations ’ and His Exccllouoy's ‘ high appreciation 
of the ability with wiiich the action was directed, and tlie courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lytton that, on tho reconmiendation of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, I was given the local rank of Lieutenant-General, 
to enable me to be placed in command of all the troop.s in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
The first division remained under my own immediate command, and 
Major-General E. 0. Bright, C.B.,* was appointed to the command of 
the other. I was, of course very much pleased at this proof of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


OHAl’TEH LITI. 

I ii.iD given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the winter, which was now fast approaching. Some of the senior 
officers were in favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it ; but the fact that there was 
*■ Afterwards General Sir Robert Bright, G.O.B. 
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not acGOinniodalioii in it for the 'ftliole force, and tliat, therefore, the 
troops would have to he separated, as well as the dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, which could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided me to occupy iii preference tho partly-fortilied canton- 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile- north-east of the city, and close to the 
ruins of the old British ontrenclnnciit. It was enclosed on three sides 
by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Biuiaru 
heights, wliile it possessed tho advantage of having within its walls 
sufiioient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for tho British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers. 

The drawbaclc was th.at the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very difficult placo to defend ; but, 
remembering the grievou.s results of General Elplunstone's force Iwing 
scattered in 1811, I thought the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed the disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials lor the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Govermneut of India, as it appeared to mo that 
tho destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans niirl their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
treachery and insult than any other we could inflict, and a more lasting 
memorial of our ability to avenge our countrymen than any w'e could 
raise. The tidings that their ancient citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, I felt sure, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly be over-estimated. 

I now set to work to collect supplies for tho winter. A1 lihaha, or 
State grain, wo took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was the property of private 
individuals ivas purchased at a price tlio ax’arieious Afghan could not 
resist. There had been a good harvest, and supplies rvere abundant ; 
but the people from the outlying districts were diary of assisthig us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the British 
would bo sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness ami in- 
justice witli which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by the Amir on his return from signing the 
Treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans w'ere so afraid of tho 
Amir’s vengeance when they should again be left to his tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, except those who, like Wall llahomud Khan and 
his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
who were still smarting from recent injury and oppression. 
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I was fi’oqtioniily asked by the Afghans, when requiring some service 
to be roudoi'od, ‘ Are you going to remain ?’ Could I have replied in 
the aflirmative, or could I have said that we should continue to exercise 
suflioiout control over the Government of the country to prevent their 
being punished for helping us, they would have served us willingly. 
Not that I eonld flatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their own interests to meet our requirements ; and, 
besides, the great mass of the people were heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to submit 
(for a time, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resentment of the Amir 
those who had been of use to us in the early part of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gaiidamak Treaty that ‘ a full 
and complete amnesty should he published, absolving aU Afghans from 
any responsibility on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amir should guarantee to protect all 
persona, of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 
account.' 

But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Tihan more than 
once spoke to mo about it, and declared that it was imioossible to 
control the turbulent spirits in Afghanistan without being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
with regard to those who liad proved themselves his enemies. 

His ncgloot to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will bo seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Ghilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking liim to meet me at 
Kabul. 

‘ I roooivod your kiud letter on the 8th of Sliawal [28th Suptoiubor], and 
understood its contents, and also tliose of the enclosed Proulaination to tlie 
people of Kabul. 1 informed all whom I thought fit of the contents of tlie 
Proukniation. 

‘ Some time ago I went to Gaudaraak to Major Cavagnari. Ho in-struoted 
me to obey the orders of tlie Amir, and made me over to His Highness. 
When Major Cavagnari returned to India, tlie Aniir’.s ottiuials conliscatod 
my property, and gave tiic Ghiefship to niy cousin* [or enemy], Bakram 
Kiian. 

‘ Tire oppre.ssion I suffered on yonr account is beyniid description. They 
rained and disgraced every fj-ieml and .adherent of mine. On the roLiirii of 
Major Cavagnari to Kiibul, 1 sent my Haih [deputy] to liiru, who informed 
Mm of my state. Major Cavagnari .scut a message to me to tlio effect that I 
should recover my property by force if I omild, otherwise I should go to tlie 
hills, and not come to Kabul until I heard from him. In the moantinio I 
received news of the murder of the Envoy, and I am still in the hills.’ 


* In Pushtu the word tartur sigiiities a cousin to any degree, and is not 
nnfreqnently used as ‘ enemy ’ the inference being that in Afghanistan a 
eonsin ia necessarily an enemy. 
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Tlio tliouglit of ■what might be in store for those who wore now 
aiding inotroul)led me a good deal. No doubt their lielp was not dis- 
interested, hut they -were ‘ friends in need,’ and I could not be (|uito 
indifferent to their future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and in dis- 
cussing with him Sher All’s reasons for breaking with us, ho d'^velt on 
the fact that his father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, \viis fairly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for liim, but when Ibaiyad Nur Jrahoined returned from Biiiila in 18711, 
ho became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to the 
Rusaiana, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up. 

Yakub Khan’s statements were verified by the fact that wo found 
Kabul much more Russian than English. The Afghan Sirdars and 
officers were arrayed in Russian pattern uniforms, Russian money was 
found in the treasury, Russian -vvareK were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia were certainly no bettor 
than those leading to India, Russia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afghanistan.* 

When I inquired of Yakub Khan what had become of the corre- 
spondence Avhich must have been carried on between his father and the 
Russians, he declared that he had destroyed it all when on his way to 
Gandamak ; nevertheless, a certain number of lettors'l" from Generals 
Kauffmaun and Stoliatoff came into luy possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for me from 
memory by the man who had copied it for Sher Ali, aided by the 

As I reported at the time, the niagaitudo of Slier All's military pruiiara- 
tioiis was, in ray opinion, a fact of peculiar signilicance. Ho had raiseci and 
equipped witli arms of precision sixteen regimenis of Cavalry and si.vly-eighfc 
of Infantry, while his Artillery amounted to iieaily 300 gun.s. Nnmliem of 
skilled artisans were constantly emjiloyed in the manufacture of rilled e.aiinon 
and breech-loading small arms. Swords, liidmcl.s, uniforina, and other articles 
of luilitavy equipment, were stored in ]>ropoi'tinuale quantitie.s. Upon tin- 
con.structi'on of the Hherpnr cantonment Sher Ali had expended an astonishing 
ammmt of labour and money. The size and coat of this work may bo judged 
from the fact that the main line of rampart, with liarrack aceommorlation, 
extended to a lengtli of nearly two inilc.s under the western and southern 
,slo])e3 of the Bimaru hills, while the oi'iginal design was to carry tiie wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of four and a half miles, ami the fonuda- 
tions were laid for a eoinsiderahle portion of this lengtli. All these military 
preparations must have been going mr for soine years, and were quite un- 
neoe.ssary, except as a provision for contemplated hostilities with ourselves. 
Sher All had refused during this time to accept the suh-sidy we had agreed to 
pay him, and it is dilllcnlt to nnder.stand bow their entire coat could have 
been mot from tlio Afghan treasnry, the annnal gross revemio of the country 
at that time amounting only to about 80 laklia of rupee.s. 

t These letters, as well as my report to the Secretary to the Govermnent of 
India in the Foreign Department, with an account of my conversation with 
Yakub Khan, are given in the Appendix, 
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Afghan official who was told oil to be in attendance on Stoliatoff, and 
who had frequently read the treaty. 

In one of my last conversations with Yakub Khan, he advised me 
‘ not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan.' On my asking liiiii 
whether he had any reason to suppose that his ropresontativea in those 
places meant to give trouble, he replied : ‘ I cannot say what they may 
do; but, remember, I bare warned jon.’ He, ni> doubt, know more 
than he told me, and I think it quite possible that ho had some inkling 
of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kandahar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Eahman Khan would ap^iear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestan. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, in which I was informed that His Highness’s resigna- 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to the people of Afghanistan in tiro following terms : 

' I, Geiieviil Roberts, 011 bclialf of the Brilisli Govcinimoiit, liereb;^ proclaim 
that tlio Amir, liaviiig by ids own free will abdicated, lias left Argliantstaii 
without a Goverjimoiit. In oonseqiicnco of the shameful outrage upon its 
Envoy and suite, tlio British Government has been compelicd to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, ami to take military piossessioii of other 
parts of Afgbani.stan. 

‘ The British Govenmiont now commuuds that all Afghan authorities, 
Cbiofs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining order, referring 
to mo wlioiievor necessary, 

‘The British Governinoiit dc.sire that the people shall he treated with 
justice and henevoleiioe, and that their religious I'oelings and customs he 
respected. 

‘ The services of such .Sirdars and Chiefs as assi.st in preserving order will 
he duly recognized, hut all disturbers of the pieaee and jjersona concerned in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet with condign puniahmciit, 

‘The British Government, after cousultatioii with the principal .Sirdars, 
tribal Chief's, and other.s representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and oitie.s, will declare its will as to the future permanent arrange- 
ments to ho made for the good government of the pieopilo.’ 

This manifesto was issued on the 28th October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquainted him with the orders passed by the British Government in 
connexion with tins fact.f 

A’'akub Khan sliowed no interest cither in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of which was read to him, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ hisyar 
hhub ' (‘ very good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I was now charged with the goveru- 

* Sirdar Ayub Kluaii was Governor of Herat in 1879. 

t There were pn-esont at the interview, besides myself, Oolmiel Maegi'egor, 
Major Hastings, Surgeon-Major Bellew, Nawah Sir Gliulam Hussein Khan, 

rid Ifr T-T. 1\T. r)nr.i rl 
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nient of tlio country, it was necessary that I should take possession of 
the treasury and all moneys therein. Ho signified his assent, but 
demurred to certain sums being considered as public property, contend- 
ing that they formed part of his father's wealth, and th.at the British 
Government might ns well take from him his dior/u* this also having 
come from the pockets of the people. ‘ ily father was Ikidishah,’ he 
siiid ; ‘ there was no distinction hetween public and private money. 
However,’ he went on, " I have given up the crown, and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes ; but the money was my father’s, and is mine by right.’ 

I replied that it was necessary that all money in his possession 
should ha given up, but that his private effects should not be touched ; 
that he would be given a receipt for tlie money, and that, if the Govern- 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should he 
returned to him. 

This Yakub Khan at first declined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually lie came round, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I carried off State money to 
which I had no right. It can he easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’f 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feeling soivy for the 
self-deposed Ruler, and before leaving him I explained that he would 
he treated with the same consideration that had always been accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khnn[ should have a tent 
next to his, and that it should ho the Nawab’s care to look after his 
comfort in every way, and that I should be glad to see him whenever 
ho wished for an interview. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto ; 

‘ In my Proclamation of yesterday I aimomiood that Hia Highness the 
Amir liatl of bis own free will abdicated, and that for tlio present the govern- 
nient of Afghanistan would be carried on under my su]iovvisioii. I now 
procliiiiii that, in order to provide for the cost of administration, I have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the British Government 
.shall deokro its will as to the permanent arrangements to bo made for tht 
futui'e good government of the country, the collectiou of revenue and the 
expenditure of public money will be regulated by me. All persons ooncorned 

* A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

+ As y’aknb Khan refused under one pretc.xt or anntlier to deliver up any 
money, Major Moviarty, the officer in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
treasure-chest, and Lientcnant 110x1110 Chamberlain, aoeoiupanied by an 
escort, searched a house in the city in which a portion of Ikkuh Klian’s 
money was said to he ooncraled. Upwards of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees, and a certain amount of jewellery and gold coins, tilks and Enssian 
five-rouble pieces, in all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 
This sum was subsequently refunded to the Afghan Government. 

■r TliA Ksiwah bfid lic-'ii m-ide - f! S X 
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arc lioi'(!l)y iiil'iinuod iliat i-liey iiiiisit obey without dispute or (lelay suoli 
nrdoi’H as may bo. issuod by iiin in regard to tlio iiayiiioiit of taxc-s aiiu otbor 
(iniinoiilod niatturs ; ami I give plain warning that anyone resisting or ob- 
structing tliu e.vc'cuUon of such ordewnill lie treatod with the utmost severity 
as an enemy to the Urilisli fluvemiuent.’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 

On the lab November my Hoiul-Quartors and the 1st divisioii moved 
into Sherpiii', -whiGli the Engineers had prepared for winter ynarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
proportions. The same day Brigadier-General Maepherson left Kabul 
with a brigade of about 1,800 uion and foni- guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the IGiyber, 
and had reached Gandnmak. I joined Maepherson the followhjg 
morning at Butlchak, about eleven miles from Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khylier had already been established. It was very 
important that our communication with India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carriages ; 1 was tlicroiore anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said to be \'ory dillieult. I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, aa being the scone of Sir Robert Sale’s fight with the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the bogimiiug of llie massacre of General Elphin- 
Btone’s miforUmatu troops in 1842.* The Afghan Counuander-in-Chiof, 
Baud Shah, and several Gliilzai Chiefs, accompanied me; from them 
I learned that an easier road did exist, running more to the oast, and 
crossing over the Lataband mountahi. Personal inspection of the two 
lines proved that Band Shah’s estimate of then' respective difficulties 
was oorrect ; the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khnrd-Kabul side, and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkhak. However, I 
found the Kliurd-Kiibul much loss difficult than I had imagined it to 
be ; it might have been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some miles shorter; accordingly I decided upon 
adopting the latter as the lino of communication with India. 

Maepherson reported that the country beyond Klmrd-Kahul was 
fah'ly settled, and that, on the 7th, he had been able to open com- 
munication with Brigadier -General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright’s leading brigade. I was thus again brought into eommnnica- 
tion with India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 

* A ino.sl tlirillliig account of Hjibiiistime's retreat tlirougli thi.s yiass Is 
viveii ill Kaye’s ‘ History of the War iu AMianistan,’ vol. ii., p. 229. 
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amongst tlic sick and wounded wlio were not progressing favoui'ably, 
and could not soon be lit for duty. 

By tliia time tlio Inquiry Commissinn had emuploted its diilioult 
task of tryiiig to sift the truth concerning the fate of Cavagnari and 
liis eoniptinions from tlio mass of falsehood with which it was 
enrolopecl. The progress had been slow, particularly when examina- 
tion touched, on the part Yakub Khan had played iir the tragedy ; 
witncEsos wore afraid to give evidence openly until they were con- 
vinced that he would not bo re-establislied in a position to avenge 
himself. The whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Besidenoy was contemplated. 
Ho may not have foreseen or desired the massacre of the Embassjq 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended so fatally, might 
have served him in good stead as a proof of his inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impossible, under these circumstanees, that Yiiliub Khan 
could ever bo reinstated as Euler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and most em- 
barrassing to me. I therefore recommended that he should bo 
deported to India, to bo dealt with as the Government might decide 
after reviewing the hiformation elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to tell so weightily against tho ex-Amir, 
that, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his authority Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty* 

* Tho amnesty Proclamation ran as follows : 

‘ Kaiiul, 

‘ y2lh Nui'cmier, 1879. 

‘ To all whom it may ooiieem. On the 12th October a Proclamation 
issued in wliich I oU'eved a reward for the .surrender of any person who had 
fought against the British troops since tho 3rd September, and had thereby 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received in- 
formation which tends to show that some, at least, of those who shared in the 
opposition encountered by tho British troops during their advance on Kabul, 
were led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in niy camp, 
and had called upon the .soldiery and people of Kabul to rise on las behalf. 
Such persons, although enemies to the British Government, were not retiels 
against their own Sovereign, and the great British Government docs not seek 
liiv vengeaiico against enemies who no longer rc-sist. It may ho tlmt few only 
fif those who took up arms were thus led away by the statements of evd- 
iiiinded men, hut ratlicr than punish the iiiiioconl with the guilty, I am 
willing to believe that all were aUko deceived. On behalf ot tlie Brutish 
Government, tliorcfoi'c, I proclaim a free and complete amnesty to all piersona 
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to all persons not ooncernod, directly or indirectly, in the attaoli on 
the Eoaidoncy, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, 011 the condition 
tiiat they siirreudored their arms and returned to their homes. 

At Daml Shah's suggestion, 1 sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logar, Ivolristan, and Maidan valleys, to supcriiitond the collection of 
the amount of forage which was to bo levied from those districts ; and 
in order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, I sent away all 
elophivnts,* spare hulloolcs, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of tlie same object, as soon as Maepherson ratnrned, I sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles from 
Kabul, on the Q-hazni road, where the troops could more easily be fed, 
as it was the district from which a large proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-expired men and 
invalids who wore no longer lit for service. t 

Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admirable work throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication was established witlr 
India. As, howovor, cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Laiuli Kolal and Kabul, which was worked with fair 
success to the end of the war. ITad we then possessed the more 
perfect hcliographio apparatus which is now available, it would have 


who Iiavo fniiglit against the Ihitish troop.s .since the Sid Weptoniber, pro- 
vided that they now give up any ai-tns in their possession and return to their 
homes, Tlio oll'cr of a reward for the surrender of siinli persona is now with- 
drawn, and they will not for the future lie molested in any way on account of 
thoir opposition to the British advaiioe ; bat it must bo clearly understood 
tliat the benefits of this amnesty do not extend to anyone, whethor soldier or 
civilian, who was ooncemed directly or indirectly in tlio attack upon the 
Kesidoncy, or who may liereafter be found in possession of any jiroporty 
belonging to mombei's of the Embassy, To such persons no mei-cy will be 
.shomi. Furtbcv, I hold out no proiniso of pardon to those •who, -woll knowing 
the Amir’s position in the British camp, instigated the troops and people of 
Kaliul to take up anus against the British troops. Tlioy liave been guilty of 
wilful rehellion against tlie Amir’s authority, and they 'will he coiiaidereil and 
treated aa rebels ivherever found.’ 

* Tliere was a slight fall of snow on the lltli Kovember, followed by severe 
frost, and the elepliaiits were beginiiiug to suffer from the cold. Three of 
them sueouinbcil on the Lafcaband Kotal, niuoli to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-hy. It was impossible to bury the lingo 
carcasses, as the ground ovas all rock, and there rvas not wood enough to burn 
them. 80 intense was the cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow at night. 

t This party marched towards India on the 14 t.h November, followed by a 
second convoy of sickly men 011 the 27 Ih idem. On this latter date the 
strength of the 1 st and 2 nd Divisions, Kabul Eield Force, and the Eeserve. 
at Peshaw'v w follows • 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost indepcnclemt of tlto tele- 
graph, so far as connexion Avith Landi Kotal was eoncernod. 

Heni'iiig that Bakor was oxpc-rienci?ig difficulty in eolleeting his 
supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 
I’ho headmen in the neighbourhood refused to deliver tlio khaha grain 
they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghiizais 
from Ghazni and IVai’dalc, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 
eolleeting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
For these offences I destroyed the chief malilt's fort and confiscated 
his store of grain, after which there was no more trouble, and supplies 
eania in freely. I returned to Kabul, and Baker, wdtii bis brigade, 
followed lUB on tlie 1 st December. 

That same day Yakub Klian was despatched by doulile marebos to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent bis being 
ro.soued on tlie way. When saying good-bye to him, ho thanked mo 
warmly for the kindness and consideration he had received, and 
assured me that he left his wives and children in my hands in the 
fullest conlidonee that they would be well treated and cured for. 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdans, Yahir. Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, who.se guilt had been clearly proved, and 
whoso powerful influence, I had every reason to believe, was being 
used to stir up the country against us. The Mustaufi I allowed to 
remain ; he had been loss proiument than tlie others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I had an idea that he might prove useful to me in the 
administration of the country. 
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Total 483 British officers. 
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18,304 Native troops. 
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CHAtTEB LY. 

The goneral politicial situation, as it ttovelopeil itself in the eaii^' part 
of Deoouibar, and the causes which appeared to rue to have contributed 
to produce it, may be briefly summarized as follows. After the out- 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
advance of the British foi’ce was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Oharasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, wore conspicuously beaten in 
the open field ; their organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period the goneral expectation 
amongst the Afghans was that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vengeance 
had been satisfied, the army would bo withdi’awn. 

Thirty-seven yoars before, a British massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, so in 1879 the people believed that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by the withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Oharasia ; the Afghans were waiting on ovout.s, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by oortaiii ocoiuTcnoos which 
doubtless touched the naticual pride to the quick, and which were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton- 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Slier Ah for his own 
army ; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni- 
tions of war, which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations ; the deslruetion of their 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings ; and, lastly, the deporta- 
tion to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, were all circum- 
stances which united to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this inflammable condition, it was 
clear that only disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their oombming against ns, and that if any impetus could be given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be initiated, 
having for its object our annihilation or expulsion from their country. 
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SupIi an iinpetna was supplied by the fervent proaeluug of the aged 
mulla l\Iuslik-i-iVlam,'*' wlio denouneod tlic Englisli in every mostpie 
fclinnigliout tiie coiuitry. The people were further invited to rise by tiie 
iijjyjeals of llio ladies of Yakiih Khan’s tiiniily to po))ular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so l)y the distributio)! of the conecaled treasure at their 
eoiuuiaud. 

Tho miiUas, in short, hecauio luastcrs of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded iii subordinating private quarrels to hatred of the 
ooniiiion foe, tho luoveuient rapidly assumed tho aspect of a religious 
war. The A.fgluiii successes of 1841-42 were cited as exaiuplos of what 
might happen again, and tho people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously, tho small British army in Sherpur would 
ho overwhelmed, and the plunder of owe camp would be part of their 
rowiii'd. 

hrom time to time reports reached mo of what was going on, and, 
from tho information supplied to me, I gathered that the Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and, after occupying the 
numerous forts and villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under tho stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
against us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range of hills extending from Charasia to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Takht-i-Shah ; that those from the iiorthf 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul; and 
those from tho west§ should make direct for tho cit}-. 

As it was evident to me that these several bodies, when once con- 
centrated at Kabul, would he joined by the thousands in the city, and 
tho mhahitants of the adjoining villages, I determined to try and deal 
with tho advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the coucentr.ation could be effected. I had, however, hut a very 
imperfect idea of tho extent of the conitiination, or of the enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective ; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of tlie people 
admitted of extended reconnaissances, and I was almost entirely de- 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided me to the best of their ability, hut by tho 
Sirdars, notably Wall Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 

* Fragrance of tho universe. 

t Viz. , Logar, Zurmat, the Maijgal and Jadran distrieis, and the interyeniiig 
Uhilzai country. 

t Kohistan. § Maidau and Gliazni, 
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ignorance, grossly miainfoi'med as to the formidable oliaraoter of the 
rising. But that there was serious trouble ahead w.as plain enough 
when the conflicting reports ]>ad been carefullj- sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to General Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guide Corps, although 1 was very much averse to 
augmeuliug tlio Sherpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was necessarj’ to carry out my 
idea of preventing the different sections of the enemy oonoentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns : one under Maopherson, 
whose orders were to attack the tribesmen coming from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line by which 
the enemy would have to retreat when beaten, as I loped they would 
bo, by Maopherson. 

Maopherson* started on the 8th towards KUa Aushar, about three 
miles from Sherpur, en route to Arghandeh. And on the following 
morning Baker, with a small force, f proceeded to Cbihal Dukhteran, 
giving out that his destinatiou was the Logar valley, and that he would 
march by Charasia, as I bad directed him to make a feint in that 
direction, and then to turn to the west, and place himself between 
Arghandeh and Maiclaii, on the Ghazni I’oad. 

To give Baker time to carry out tins movement, 1 halted Maopherson 
at Kila Aushar on tlie 9th, wlience he sent out two reconnoitring parties 
— one in the direction of Koliistan. tlie other, in cliarga of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Looidiort,[ A.Q.M.G., towards .iVi-ghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my orders to 
Maopherson. The first party reported that a very considerable force 
of Kohiatanis bad collected at Karez-i-Mir, about ten miles north of 
Kila Aushar, while Lockhart had discovered large numbers of the 
enemy moving from Arghandeh and Paghman towards Kohistan. 
Accordingly, I direotad Maepherson to attack the Eohistauis, in the 
hope of being able to disperse them before the people from Ghazni 
could join them ; and, as the part of the country through which ho 
had to move was unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavalry, I ordered 
him to leave the mounted portion of his column, except one squadron 
of Cavalry, at Kila Aushar. 

Maopherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 

* Maopherson h.ad with him the following troops : 4 gmia II, H, A. ; 4 guns 
Mountniu battery; 1 squadron 9 th Lancers ; 2 squadrons 14tb Bengal Lancers ; 
401 rifles 67th Poet ; 509 rifles 3rd Sildus ; 39.3 rifles 5th Gliurkas, 

f Baker’s column consisted of: 4 gmia Mountain battery; 3 troops Bth 
Punjab Cavalry ; 26 Sappers and Miners ; 460 rifles 92ud Highlander.? ; 450 
rifles 6tli Punjab Infantry. 

t Now Lionteiiant-General Sir William Loekliart, K.O.B., K.O.S.I. 
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Dooumber, skirting the fringe of low hills whieh intervenes between 

Kohistan and the Chardoh valley, -He reached tlie Surkh Kotal 

which divides western Kohistan from the Arghaiideh valley— without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karoz-i-Mir. 

Macphcrson was now able to obtain a good view of the Paghman and 
Ghardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Pagbinan gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockliart the 
previous day, and showed him that, unless he could quickly succeed iu 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
in his rear, iu fact, between two fires. 

Maopherson made his disposition for ,'iu attack with skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
the 67th, five companies of the 3rd SiMis, and two guns, to liold the 
ridge, ho sent the remainder of the Sikhs to harass the enemy's left 
flank and support the Cav.alry, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the line of retreat, while Maepherson himself went forward 
witli the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-directed fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached the conical hill, w'hcro they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven 
off, leaving seven standards on the field, and Morgan, bringing up his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, V.C., of tiro 5th Gurkhas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, .and Major Grifliths, of the Srd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pitz-Hugh) and six men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from the directions of Arghandeh 
and Paghmaii intended to ascend the Surkh Kotal, hut suddenly they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the ooinmandmg positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon alter noon on the 10th I received the report of Maepherson’s 
success and the enemy’s retirement towards Arghandeh. I at once sent 
off Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, B.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with tho Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar ; hut when I 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give elleet to my instructions, 
as the enemy, on perceiving his troops, dispersed and took shelter in 
the surrounding villages and on the slopes of the bills. 
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Macplierson oncarapccl for the night between the Surkh Kotal and 
Karoz-i-Mir, imd Baker, avho had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, balled a short distance west of Maidaii ajrd eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Maephorson I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
— the 11th — through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Balier’s 
direction ; at the same time I informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed m command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-oporate with 
him, vitl the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. That evening Massy came 
to iny room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day’s proceedings ; I told liim that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading directly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy; tliat he was to communicate with 
Maepherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
I impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit himsedf to 
an action until Maepherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the ooml)ination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, liacl not been olleeted; Maepherson for tlie time being had 
dispersed the Koliistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed Jan ; tlio Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to sec how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos- 
tilities; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country ; they knew that their homes and property would bo at 
our mercy should we be victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movamonts. 

On the morning of the lltli Dccombor,*' therefore, only one section 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of viUagoa 
known as Kila Kazi. 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must be disheartened at our recent 


* On the 11th Decomkor, the troops at and around Kabul aumunlcd to 


6,352 men and 20 guns, whioli were thus disposed ; 

Me.ii. 

Baker’s Qolumn .... 1.32.5 - 1 

Maepherson’s column - - - - 1 , 41)2 - ■) 

Massy's column .... ;j 5 l . .1 

At Sherpur .... - 3,1S4 - 8 


6,352 - 20 

There were besides at Bntkliak and Lataliaiul 1,343 - 2 

And the Guides Corps, rvliich reached Sher-\ j,-,, 
pnr on the evening of the 11th December / 


- 8,874 - 22 


Total 
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success, md at ]iis failure in iiifluec the Logaris to join l)ini, mid doubt- 
less felt that a inovoiiicnt towards Kabul would expose bis left flank to 
Maophorson, while his roar would be threatened by liakcr. 

The strength of Baker’s and Maephorsoii’s columns had boon care- 
fully considered, as well as tho routes they wore to take. I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with tho ground comprised in tlie theatre 
of tho proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months ; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the diili- 
oulties each column would have to encounter and tho distaneos they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
which each Commander should move off to insure a timely junction. 
Ho that when I left Sherpur at ton o’clock on the 11th December to 
lalto command of Muopherson’s and Massy’, s columns as soon as they 
should unite, I had no misgivings, and was sangiiiiiu that iny carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture of Mahomed Jan; 
but tho events which followed on that day afforded a strildng exoiupli- 
fioation of tho uncertainty of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with tho 
greatest oaro and thought, and load to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood tho part ho was meant to 
take in co-oporation with Maepherson, for instead of following tho 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought him face to face with the enemy 
before he could bo joined by Maepherson. In bis explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a momoranduin* which he 
received from the Assistant- Adjutant-General after his interview witJi 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of the 
orders I had given him) ; that he understood from it that his business 
was to roach the Ghazni road at its nearest point in the direction of 
Arghandeh, and that he tliought it bettor, witli a thirty miles’ march 
in pro.spoct, to take tho most direct lino in order to save liis horses, to 
economize time in a short Docombur day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which ho was to co-operate ; further, ho 
stated that ho was under tho impression there was littlo likelihood of 
his meeting with any of tho enemy nearer than Arghandeh. 

On starting from Ausliai’ Massy detached a ti’oop of the 9th Lancers 
to communicate with Maepherson. Tliis reduced, his column to 247 
British and. 44 Native Cavalry, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh valley, a loud beating of 

* Tho nisraoranduiii was as follows ! 

' Brigartior-( irauiral Massy will start at eight a.ni. to-niorrow with a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavalry and Horse Artillery now out under Colonel 
Gordon, taking eomniaud thereof, and opicratiug towards Arglinndob in 011 - 
junotiou with Brigadier-General Maepherson. Tbo troops to return in the 
ovoninp'.’ 
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drums was heard, and Captain Bloomfield Cough, 9th Lancers, com- 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he had moved to about 
a mile north of Kila Kazi, that the oneiuy woro occupying hills on 
both sides of the Crhazni road, about two miles to bis left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Ma.ssy, not believing that the Afghans 
had collected m any considerable numbers, contiuuod to advance ; but 
be was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
wliicli shortly came into view moving towards Kila Kazi. Ho then 
ordered Major Smith- Wj'ndliam to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considered by Colonel Gordon, tlie senior Artillery officer, 
too far for his six -pounders, after a fow rounds the guns woro moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2, COO yards; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they were moved to 
3,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy's left flank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and the guns had to bo retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so clo.soly by the Afghans 
that -wlien fire was next opened they wove only 1,700 yards distant. 
Four Horae Artillery guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when tlie loading men 
came within carbine range. Massy tried to stop them by dismounting 
thirty of the 9th Lancers ; hut their lire ‘ litul no appreciable effect.’ 

It was at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the C'h.arcleh valley as fast as iny horso could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their loft flanlt — in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Maophorson's and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clelaiid, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Neville, 
and at some little distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watohiirg the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The inequality of the opposing forces was but too painfully apparent. 
The first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con- 
tinuing tho struggle without Infantry. Up to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one, they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives. 

My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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retreat ; it lay by Boli-i-Manaug, but iu orilcr to ubo it, llio gorge close 
by that village had to bo held ; for if the enemy reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaining the heights above Kabul, which 
would pniotieally place the city at their mercy. 

1 was very anxious also to prevent any panic or disturbance taking 
place in Kabul, I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor- 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Sliorpnr, exx)lain to Brigadier- General 
Hugh Gough, who had boeji placed in temporary eomniand of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Deli-i-Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the ciljf, shut the 
gates, and do all in bis power to keej) the people quiet, while warning 
the Kizilbaslios* to bo prepared to defend their quarter. I then 
despatflliod my noplimv and A.D.C., Lieutenant .iolm Shorstoii, to 
Maephorson to inform him of w'hat had happened, and desire him to 
push on whh the utmost speed. 

Having taken those precautionary mcasiu’es, I sent another A.D.C., 
Captain Polo Carow, to Brigadier-General Massy to direct him to try 
and find a way by which the guns could retire in case of a uecessitj’, 
which appeared to mo to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mabomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm om small force, Kabul would be 
his ; but if, by any piossibility, his advance could bo rotardocl until 
Maopherson should come up, wo might hope to retain possession of 
the city, It was, therefore, to the Afghan loader’s interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as we possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy wore close upon him, and that he could not keep them in chock. 
I desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, tmd 
cover the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Cloland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded ; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and iutorsecled by nullas, so impeded 
our Cavalry that the charge, heroic aa it was, made little or no impres- 
sion upon the overwhelming numbera of the enemy, now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to retire. The effort, howovor, 
was worthy of the best traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, 
and that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
assist them in their extremity, T ordered two of Suiylh-Windham’s 
four guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
to reth-e, but these had not gono far before they got into such difficult 

* Kizilbasbos arc Porsians by nationality and Sliiah Mabomedans by 
religion. Theyjlormed t.lie vanguard of Nadir Sbali’a invading army, and 
after Ilia death a number of them settled in Kabul where they exercise 
considerable inlluenoe. 
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ground that one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth-Windhaiu found it when he came up after having fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. I now ordered Smyth-Windliam to 
make for the village of Bhagwana with hia three remaining guns, aa 
the only chance left of saving them. This ho did, and having readied 
tlio village, he again opened fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses ; but the ammmiitioii being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the further side, 
however, aud forming part of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom ; across this Smyth-Windham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begun to scramble up the further banlc, when 
ono of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocMng the only point at which there 
was any possibility of getting the others across. 

AVith a faint hope of saving the guns, I directed Captain Stewart- 
Maokenuie, who had assumed command of the 9th Lancers on Cleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with the 
utmost gallantry,* but to no piu'pose; and in the meanwhile Smyth- 
Windham had given the order to iinbook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy wore witliiu a few hundred yards of Bbag- 
wanti, and the inhabitants had begun to lire at us from the roofs of 
their liouses. I was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
wliBii the headman of iho village rushed at mo with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahomedauj- of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, who was following 
mo on foot, having just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life.[ 

* Stewart-Maokoiizie's horse was shot, and foil on him, and he was ex- 
tricated with the greatest difficulty. 

t Mazr Ali was given the- order of merit for his brave action, and is now a 
Native officer in the regiment. 

t Our Oliaiilain (Adams), who had accompanied me tliroughout the day, 
hehaved in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry. Seoing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancers staggering towards him, Adams dismoimfecl, 
and tried to lift the man on to his own charger. Unfortunately, the, mare, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and was never seen again. Adams, how- 
ever, managed to support the Lancer until he was able to make him over to 
some of his own comrades. 

Adams rejoined mein time to assist two more of the 9tliwho were struggling 
under their horses at the bottom of the ditch. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch. He was an unusually powerJ'ul man, 
and by sheer strength dragged the lancers clear of their horses. The 
Afghans meanwhile had reached Bhagwana, and W’ere so close to the ditch 
that I thought my friend the padre could not possibly escape. I called out 
to him to look after himself, but he paid no attention to my warnings until 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few minutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry wore in the village 
— a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
■horses to escape.* 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry reformed, and 
retired .slowly by altoriiato squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
higliest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Slewai’t-MaokeiiKie and Neville. Prom Bhagwana, Doh-i- 
Mafsang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the Highlanders from Shorpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to pre.sa on as before, but after a 
while their advance gradually became slower aad their numbers some- 
what doorcased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it afterwards 
turned out, was caused by Maepherson’s advance guard coming into 
collision with the rear portion of his army ; it was of tlio greatest 
advantage to ns, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them, headed by their eager Commander, Brownlow, doubling 
through tho gap and occupying the village of Deh-i-Miwang and the 
heights on cither aide. The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheers, 
and the volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses ill the village soon chocked the Afghans, some of whom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shab. 
For a time, at any rate, their hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that tho orders I sent to Maophorson on the 
10th were that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
witli tho Horse Artillery and Cavalry would leave Ausliar at 0 a.m., 


be bad imllcd the almost exliausterl Cancel's to tlio toj) of tlio slippery bank. 
Adaiii.s rcoeivc’d tlio Victoria Cross for bis conduct on tills occasion. 

* These inon were iiiuoli impeded by thoir long boots tind their swords 
dangling between tlioir legs ; the sight, indeed, of Cavalry .sobliors trying to 
defend tkoinscivea on foot without a liroann conflrnied the opinion I bad 
fonuod during tho Mutiny, as to tbo desirability for tlio carbino being slung 
on the mail’s back when going into action. Iiieuteuaut-O’olonel Bushman 
(ColoiiL'l UlelaniTs successor) oiirionsly enough bad bronglit with him from 
ISnglaiid a sling winch admitted of this being done, and also of tbo carbine 
being carried in tho huckot on all ordinary ocoasioms. This pattern was 
adapted, and during tho roniainder of tho caiupaigii tho men of the 9ih 
Lancers placed tlieir carbines on tlieiv backs whonover the enemy were 
reported to be in sight. At the same time I authoriiicd tho adoption of an 
arrangenieut — also brought to my notice by Ooionol Bushnian — by whioli the 
swoni was fa.stened to tho saddle instead of round the man’s body. This 
inodo of wearing the sword was for some time strenuously opposed in this 
oounlry, but its utility could not fail to bo recognized, and in 1891 an order 
was issued .sanctioning its adoption by all mounted troops. 
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and that he iniisl jein him on the Arghaiicleli road. Maepheraou did 
not make so early a start as I had intended ; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before eight o’clock. On 
reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry- 
ing from the Paghman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazi, 
and ho pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. Eor the first tliree miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could bo seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry ; but soon 
after 10 a.ui. the booming of guns warned Macpliorsou that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops whicli wore engaged. Pie was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, attached to Maepherson as 
political oilicer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back word that ho could distinguisli British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Maepherson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by Massy. Suddenly 
the firing ceased, and he was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Eabul, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the further fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Maepherson, feeling that something serious had ooctuTcd, called on 
his men to make a further effort. At 12.80 p.m.,lcss than an hour 
after we had begun to retire, he reached the ground where the fight 
had taken place. The dead bodies of our oflicers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh- 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy wore stUl in the neighbourhood. But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attacking 
Massy’s Cavalry, were not pirepared to withstand Maepherson’s In- 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke and fled in confusion, some 
to Indilri, but the greater number to the shelter of the hills south of 
Kila Kazi, to which place Maepherson followed them, intending to halt 
there for the night. This I did not allow him to do, for, seeing the 
heavy odds we had opposed to ns, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Taltht-i-Shah, thus being ha a position to threaten the 
Bala Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Deli-i-Mazang, 
where he arrived about 7 p.m. 

Meanwhile, Macplierson’a baggage, with a guard of the Cth Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, V.G., was attacked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed in the Paghman villages, and it would pro- 
bably have fallen into them hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of four companies of the 8rd 
Sikhs, under Major Griffiths, who had been left by Maepherson to see 
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everything safely clown the pass. Cook himself was Imooketl over and 
stunned by a blow, while his brother in tho 8rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet-wound close to his heart. 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Macgregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Badooek, and ono or two other stalf officers, got 
separated from me and wore presently overtaken by an officer (Captain 
Gerald Martin), sent by Macphorson to tell Massy he was coming to 
his assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel ; Martin informed 
Maegregor that as ho rodo by Lhagwana he had come across our 
abandoned guns, and that tliero was no enemy anywhere near them. 
On hearing this, Maegregor retraced his stops, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Hoi’se Artillerymen and Lancers, and 
some Gurkhas of Macplierson’s baggage guard picked up on tho way, 
ho managed to rosouo tlio guns and bring them into Shovpnr that night. 
They had boon stripped of all their movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had been emptied ; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

I found assembled at Doh-i-Mazang Wall Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, who liad been watching with conslderaljle anxiety the issue of 
the fight, for they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be friendly 
to us would l)e plundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
upbraided tlioso men for having misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mahomed Jan’s army, and with having failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep mo in communication with Baker. They 
declared they had been misinformed thomsolvos, and were powerless in 
tho matter. It was difficult to believe that this was tho case, and I 
was unwillingly forced to tho conclusion tliat not a single Afghan 
could bo trusted, however jirotuse he might bo in his assurances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend onthely on our own rosouroes for 
inteUigence. 

I waited at Deli-i-Mazang until Maepliorson arrived, nud thus did 
not get back to Shorpur till after dark. I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 
could bo desired for tho defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confidant bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstandiug tho untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident stato of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Shorpur I never for one moment had the smalloat 
apprehension during that eventful day. It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trying for the city, had made for 
the cantonment, it would havo fallen into his hands ; but they 'were 
altogether wrong, for there wore a suffleioiit number of men within tho 
walls to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed J an been in 
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a position to make an attack; but this, with Maophorson’s brigade 
immediately in his rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the excitement I 
have deBcribod w'as going on outside. Hills, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even wlion the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Taldit-i-Shah there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I 
thought it would he wise to withdraw from tho city ; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy o\it. I therefore directed Hills to 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Kizilbnsh named 
Putteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General Bright at Jalalabad to 
reinforce Gandamak by a sufficient number of troops to hold that post 
in case it should ho necessary to order Brigadier- General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul ; 
for I felt sure that, unless I conld succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus : ‘ If the wire should be out, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandamak, sending Goughts Brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suflered 
a reverse, which I know only too well would give confidence to tire 
Afghans, wlio, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened tho Bala Hissar, whioli place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Novertlieloss, reviewing the incidents of tho 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the cou- 
oomitant oiroumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
failed to discover that any disposition of my force different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation 
on. my part. Two deviations from my programme (which probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Commanders in question) were 
the principal factors in bi'inging about the unfortunate ooourrenoes of 
that day. Had Maopherson marched at 7 a.m. instead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th were — killed, 4 British officers, IG British 
and 9 Native rank aud file; wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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CHAPTEE LVI. 

On the morning of tlio 12tli I wna cheered hy hearing that the Gnidos 
had arrived during the night under the command of Colonel P. Jouldns 
— a most welcome reinforccmejit, for I know how thoroughly to 1)6 
depended upon waa every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to bo done was to endeavour to drh'e the Afghans 
from the crest of the Takht-i-Shah ; and I directed Maepherson, as 
soon as his men had hreakfasted, to attack the position from Deh-i- 
Mazang. Just then my mind wa.s considerably relieved by a holiogram 
from Ealver informing me that he was on his way back to Kabul. 
The message was dospatebed from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previons day. 

Maepherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, of tho tird fiikhs, with a detiiolimonl con- 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 560 Briti.sh and Native Infantry. 

It was a most formidable position to attack. Tlio slopes loading up 
to it woro eoYBvnd with Inrge masses of jaggod rock, intevseoted hy 
perpendicular cliU's, and its natural great strength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at different points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to be deferred ; for I perceived that the enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
would be necessary to attack tlioxn in roar as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker's brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Maepherson to hold the ground of which ho had gained posses- 
sioir until Baker could oo-operate with him next morning from tho Beni 
Hissar side. 

During tho night Mahomed Jan, who had heon joined by several 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages sitixated 
between Beni Hi.ssar and tho Bala Hissar and along tlio mng-i- 
iiaiuisliia road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 18th,* had, 
therefore, in the first place, to gain the high ground above those 
villages, and, while holding tho point over-looking Beni Hissar, to 
wheel to his right and movo towards tho Takht-i-Shah. 

When ho had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving up tho slope of 
tho ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. To check this niovoment, 
and prevent tho already very difficult Afghan position being still further 
strengthened, Major White, who was in command of the leading 

* His force consisted of 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 4 Moimtahi guns ; 
1 squadron 9tli Lancers ; .'iUi I’unjab Cavalry ; 6 companies 92nd High- 
landers ; 7 oonipanies Gnidos ; and 800 3rd Sikhs ; and subsequently it was 
stranvthened by 150 of tho 5tli Punjab Infanti-y. 
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portion of the attacking part 3 ', turned and made for tho nearest point 
on tho ridge. It was now a race between tho Highlanders and tho 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire tlio 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. Tliej’ w'ere met by a furious oiiskuglit, and a desperate conflict 
took place. The loading otlicer, Lieutenant Forbes, a bid of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour- Sergeant Drummond fell by his side. 
For a moinoiit oven the bravo Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and furj’ of their antagonists, hut only for a momout. Lieu- 
tenant Dick Cunyngbain* sprang forward to ohoer them on, and confi- 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them- 
selves on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in driving them down 
the further side of the ridgo. 

By this successful movement the eiremy’s lino was cut in two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 3rd Sikhs prevented their rallying 
in the direction of Beni Hissav, the 92nd and Guidos, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to tho ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards tho Takht-i-Shnli. The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11,30 a.m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They wore here joined by some of the 72nd 
Highlanders, 8 rd Sikhs, and 5tli Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Money, who had fought their way from Iho upper 
Bala tiissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for tho honour of reaching tho 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour- Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being tho foremost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they wore driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-livod, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that tho inhabitants had 
joined the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened ; 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and moving towards Sinli Sang, wdienco the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would bo commanded. 

Having only too evidently lost control ovor the city, the value of 
Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Maepherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking with him six companies 
of the 67th Foot for tho protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it was 

* Dick Cuuyudiam received tho Victoria Gross for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on tliis occasion. 

t Tins gallant non-eonnnissionod officer was killed tho following day. 
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desirable to hold on as long as possible. The rcmaindor of his troops 
I ordered to bo sent to Sherpur. To Baker I signalled to leave a parly 
on the Takht-i-Shah under Lieutonaiit-Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, driving 
the enemy off the Siah Sang on the way. 

Blit from his point of vantage on the heights Baker conld soo, what 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
■\'illagGR between Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
cari'iod out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon gained 
possession of ono village. The other, however, was resolutely held, 
and the Artillery failing to effect a breach, the gates were set on fire ; 
but even then a satisfactory openmg was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured hy means of scaling-ladders hastily made of polos 
tied together witli the Native soldiers’ turbans. 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de- 
spatched the Cavalry under Massy, to act with liiiu when a signal 
success was achieved. Tlio enemy fought stubbornly, liul were at last 
driven off. The 5th Punjab Cav.alry, led by Lieutenant ■ Colonel 
Williams and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and 
a grand charge was made by the Guides and 9th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiuionl, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major and 8 men; and Captain Chisliolmo,* Lieutenant 
Trower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 18th. Our losses during the day 
were : killed, 2 British officers and 12 men ; wounded, 2 British oflicers 
and 48 men, British and Native. 

I was in groat hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combina- 
tion against u.s ; but in case these hopes .should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the lino of com- 
munioation, and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I directed the 
detachment at Bulkhak to retmui to Kabul, and that at Soh Baba to 
fall bade on Lataband. Having great confidence in its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, I determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing tlie numbers I might otherwise havo had at 
Bherjmr were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im- 
portant link in the chain of eommunieation between Kabul and Jala- 
labad; it was ill direct heliographic connexion with Kabul; it had 
sufficient ammunition and supplies to last over the date on which 
Gough should arrive at Sherpur, and its being hold would be a cheek 

* Notwithstanding tliat bis wound was most aevore, Captain Cliislwhne 
remained in the saddle, and bronvht tlio reminenl out of action. 
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on the Ghikais, and prevent his encountering any Berioiis opposition. 
At the same time, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crow'ds of armed men, with nuiiierou.s standards, could be seen 
occupying a liiU on the Kohiatan road; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asinai heights, where they wore 
joined by swarms from the city and tho Chardeh valley. It time 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I bad imagined, and that the numbers of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt was possible. 
Ifoiled in their attempt to close in upon ua from tho south and west, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident they 
were preparing to deliver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as I had operated the previous day to the south of Sherpiir. 

At 9 a,m. I despatolied Brigadier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops : 4 guns. Field Artillery ; 
4 guns, Mountain Artillery ; 14th Bengal Lancers ; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles) ; 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles) ; Guides Infantry (400 
rifles); and 5th Punjab Infantry (470 riflosl. 

Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
which formed tho northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placing himself on the enemy’s lino of communication, and prevent- 
ing them from being reinforced. Ho then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leaving 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of tho 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under tho command of Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Clarke, 
to hold the liill. 

To aid B-aker in his difficult task, I brought four guns into action 
near the north-west corner of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mao- 
pherson to give him every possible assistanco. Maepherson at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’, s left rear ; 
whilo the marksmen of tho regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of tho Bala Hissar heights. 

The enemy fought with tho greatest obstinacy, but eventually our 
troops reached the top of tho liill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of ghazis had taken their stand, determined to soil their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
tho topmost pkmaolo, and I know the position was g.ained,* 

* Lance-Corporal George Sellar, of the 72nd Highlandera, \va.s given the 
Victoria Cross for gallantry on this oeoasion. 
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li was now a liUlo past noon, and I was licooming anxious about the 
party loft on tlio conical lull, as Macpliorson had lieliographed that 
very large bodies of Afghans woro moving northwards from JndiJd, 
with tho intention, apparently, of effooting a puiction with the tribes- 
men who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan direction. I therefore 
signalled to Balter to leave the G7tli in charge of the Asniai heights, 
and himsolf return to the lower ridge, giving him niy reasons. 

Baker at onco do.spatchGd a dotacliinout of the flth Punjab Infantry, 
under Captain Hall, to reinforce Clarke, who I could see might soon 
be hard pressed, and I sent 200 riflos of the 3rd Sikhs (the only troops 
available at the moinentj to his assistance. 

I vratched what was ':al£ing place on tlio conical hill through my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy woro, unnoticed 
by him, creeping close up to Clarice’s position. I could just sea a long 
Afghan knife appear above tho ridgo, steadily mounting higher and 
higher, the hearer of which was being concealed by the contour of the 
hill, and I knew it was only one of tho many weapons which were 
being carried by our oiiomios to the attack. The reinforoomonts were 
still some distance off, and iny heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories tho Afghans -would novor 
Ventura to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless au 
overwhelming superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty. Next I hoard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a minute or two later (wliich, in my anxiety, seemed an eternity 
to me), I only too plainly saw our men retreating down tlio hill, 
closely followed by the enemy. Tho retirement was being conducted 
steadily and slowly, but from that moment 1 realized, what is hard for 
a British soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to realize, 
that we woro over-matched, and that we could not hold our ground, 
Clarke,* as well as every man with him, fought Bploiididly ; tho 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made tlicuisolves masters of the 
position and captured two guns.f 

* Clarke never recovered tho leas of this post. lie and I liad been cadets 
together at .Saiidlrarst, and I often visited him -ivUile he was in hospital at 
Sherpur. lie was apparently suffering from no disease, hut gradually faded 
away, and died not long after ho reached India. 

■f General Baker, in his despatch, stated that ‘ No blame for tho loss of 
these guns is in any way to ho attaolied lo tho othoors and men of No. 2 
Mountain Balteiy. . . . Every credit is duo to Captain Swinley, tho late 
Lieutenant Montanaro, .and Lieutonant Liddell, and the several Native 
oflicera, non-cnniraissionod officers and men composing the gun dotaohments, 
for the gallant manner in wliich they stood to their gums to tho last, and it 
was only on tho sudden rush of this overwhelming force of tho enemy that 
tliey had to retire with the loss of tw'o guns.’ 

Of the men oomiiosiiig tho gun dotaohments, one was killed and six 
ivounded, and Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke was specially mentioned for his 
attention to tho wounded under heavy fire. 
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Whilo all that I have clesoribcd was going on, the onomy began to 
oolleot again on Siah Sang, and to make their way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohistan. 

I had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 
King’s Garden, between Sherpur and tlio city, to be on the look-out, 
and not to allow any of the enemy to pass in that direction. About 
1 p.m. some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river: those were met by Captain Vousden of the same regiment, 
who with one troop was employed ui reconnoitriug ; lio most gallantly 
charged in amongst them, with only twelve of his men, the remainder 
being effectually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. 'Vousden succeeded in dispersing these heavy 
odds, and in inflicting severe loss upon them — a very brilliant service, 
for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope I have 
made clear, to break up the combination by dealhig with the onomy in 
detail, and preventing them gotling possession of the city and the Bala 
Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordiiinry numbers 
they were able to bring together, and I had no reason to believe that 
it would bo possible for them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the 
manner in which the conical hill had been refcalcen gave mo a more 
correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook niy con- 
fidence in the ability of my comparatively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superioritj'. It was a bitter thought that it might bo my 
duty to retire for a time within the defences of Slierpur, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of tho city and tho Bala Hissar, 
and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to tho tribesmen. 

I had to decide at once on the course I ought to pursue, for, if I 
continued to act on tho defensive, food and ammunition must bo sent 
before dark to Maepherson’s brigade, occupying the hiUs above the city, 
and arrangements must bo made lor Baker's retention of the Asmai 
heights. I heliographecl to Maephorson to inquire the dhoction in 
which tile enemy were moving, and whether thoir nnmljcrs were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were stoaclily advancing from 
north, south, and west, and that their numbers were momoutarily 
becoming greater, to wliich the young officer m obargo of tho signalling 
station added, ‘ Tlio crowds of Afghans in tho Chardeh valley remintl 
me of Epsom on the Derby day.’ 

This decided me; I determined to withdi'aw from all isolated 
positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby scciiring the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a useless 
sacrifice of life. I only too thoroup'bly recomizod the evils of the 
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mcaHiii'e, but I conKidcrctl tliafc no other course W'ould bo jxistifiablo, 
Mid that .1 must aot for the proBont entirely on the defensive, and 
wait until Iho growing ooufidonce of the onouiy should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacldng them, or until reinforcements 
could arrive. 

The iuevitablo order reached tho two Generals at 2 p.in., and the 
retirement was begun at once. The Afghans speedily discovered the 
rotrogrado movement, and no sooner had ojioli post in its turn been 
evacuated than it was occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops 
the wliolo way back to the cantonment. 1'hoi‘o was liand-to-hand 
lighting, and many splendid acts of courage wore performed, Major 
Hammond, of the Guidos, earning the Victoria Cross ; but throughout 
there wa.s no hurry or confusion, all was conducted with admirable 
coolness and skill, and shortly after dark the troops and baggage wore 
safe inside Shorpur. That night the Afghans occupied tlie city and 
the Bala ITissar. 

It is ooinparativoly easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, to act on the 
offensive agamst Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There is something in the determined advance of a compact, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire- 
ment is a different matter. They become full of confidoneo and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is tho smallest symptom of rtnsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what intense anxiety I watched for hours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un- 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the mere 
handful of men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandishing their long knives ; but our bravo men, mspired by tho 
undaunted bearing of tlioir officers, wore absolutely steady. They 
took up position after position with perfect coolness ; every luovoinont 
was carried out with as much precisiou as if they wore manceuvring on 
an ordinary liokl-day ; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the whole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admirably carried out ; 
and as each regiment and detaoluuont filed through the Head-Quarters 
gateway I was able to offer my warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thanks to my gallant comrades. 

Oui' losses during tlio day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders, and 8B wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Bgerton, 
72nd Higldaiidors, and Captain Battye, of the Guides.* 

* The same oflioor who so gallantly met Ms death during the recent CMtral 
campaign, while commanding the res'uneiit of which ho was bo justly proud, 
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The moniGiU tlie gates were closed I tclcgrapliod the result of tlio day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Coimnandei-in-Cliief, for I knew that the 
onomy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the lolograph-wires. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough's brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible ; and I recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities in those, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for anxiety as to the safety of the troops ; that 
snffieiont supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
mouths, and for animals for si.x weeks ; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammunition 
both for guns and rifles to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between throe and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for onr numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of ^Vali Mahomed Khan 
and many other Sirdans, who begged forishcdtcr in Sherpur, on the plea 
tliat their lives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them ; 
ostensibly, however, they were oim friends, aud I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were snoceeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which tlie entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
servico, 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have already mentioned, tvas 
its extant and the impossibility of reducing the line of defences owing 
to the length of the Bimaru ridge. The cantonment was in the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bimaru heights running along, and pro- 
tecting, the northern side. Between this range and the hills, which 
form the southern boundary of Kohistan, lay a lake, or rather jhil, a 
barrier between which and the commanding Bimaru ridge no enemy 
would dare to advance. 

The massive wall on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high; 
the southern wall was pierced at intervals of about 700 yards by gate- 


and in wliich two bravo brothers had been killed bofure him— Quinton at 
Delhi, and Wigram during the first phase of the Afghan war. 
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ways, three in number, proleeted by loCty circular bastions, and be- 
tween these and at the four comers wore a series of low bastions 
which gave an adniii'ablo flanking fire. The wall on the western flank 
was of similar coiiatruolion, but liacl been considerably damaged at the 
northern cud, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on Iho eastern face, wliero the 
iVfiU, which had iiovov been completed, ivas only seven feet high, and 
did net extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner ; the 
line then ran to the north-west, and, skirting the village of Bimaru, 
ended at the foot of the ridge. 

From this description it will bo seen that, though the perimeter* of 
Hliorpur was rather loo largo for a force of 7,000 effective men to de- 
fend, its powers of rosistnnee, both natui'al and artificial, were consider- 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
uutiro length ; to have given np any jiart of it would have been to 
repeal the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstono’s army 
in 1841 . Ill fact, the Bimaru lioiglits were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. So long as wc could hold the heights we 
wore safe from attack from the north; but if we had been forced, 
cither from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable. 

The question of how Shorpur could boat be defended had been care- 
fully oonaidored by a oommittee,f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arrival in Kabul ; and a scheme had boon drawn up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted in case of attack. 

On the rocommondatioii of this committee six towers had been con- 
struotod on the Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits made 
at the points where Infantry and Artillery fire could be used with the 
greatest advantage. These trenches wore now deepened and pro- 
longed, so aa to form one continuous lino of deleuco, protecled by an 
abattis ; and the defences in the depression between tlio heights were 
80 arranged that fire could bo brought to boar on an oiiemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen tho north-east corner, a battery was 
thrown up on tho slope of tho ridge, which was coiineetod with the 
tower above and tho village below. Tho village itself was loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and tho open space 
to tho north-east secured by abattis and wire entanglements. The 
Native Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parapets wore piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

* Four and a half miles, 

t The coiiimittae consisted nf Brigadier-Geiioral T. D. Baker, Lieutenant 
Colonel iE. Perkins, ooninianding Iloyal Eugiuoora, and Lieutejiant-Colonel 
B. Gordon, corainanding Eoyal Artilloiy. 
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Tho uiifinisliocl wall oa tlic oaslorn lace waa raisuil by logs ol wood, 
and abaltia and wire oiitangleraonts were placed in front. In the open 
space lying between tho Bimaru ridge and the north-west circular 
bastion, a defence on the laager system was constructed oui of gun- 
carriages and limbers captured from the enemy ; while the village ol 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent llanldng defence 
along tho northern and western faces, was held as an independent 
post. 

I divided tho whole of the defences into five sections, under the 
supGiintondeMce of five different commanders ; Brigadier-General Mnc- 
phersoii, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gougli, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier- General Massy was 
given tho centre of the oantoninent, whore were ooUoeted the forage 
and firewood ; and Brigadier-General Baker eommauded the reserve, 
whioh was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights men- 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ridge, the weakest points in our defences. 

The several sections were connected with each other and with my 
Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wh-e, and visual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangeiuonta for the defoiico of Sherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
iEneas Perkms, and it was mainly owing to him, and to tho exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work wa.s carried on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

Durhig those days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, bemg chielly employed in looting tho city and emptying the 
Amir’s arsenal. The gunpowder had been destroyed as far as possible ; 
but a great deal still remained, and many tons of it wore carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yolmb Khan's 
oldest son, Musa Khan, Amir. ■ 

On the aftsnioon of the 16th I received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack 011 hi.s position by 
the Ghilzais — wolooma because I could now feel assured that Latabaud 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 

For the next live days nothing of much importance was done on 
either side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouring 
forts and gardens, causing a few casualties, and some of our troops 
moved out to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; but I did not undertake 
any large sorties, for to have attempted to drive the enemy out of tho 
outlying posts, which I could not then have held, would have been a 
useless waste of strength. 
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My chief trouble at this time was the prosonce of the Afghan SMars 
within tliu cautoniueiit. I had good roiiBon to beliovo that some of 
them, thongii full of protestations of frioiidship, had been in 00m- 
inunicatiou with Mahomed Jan, the liigh-priest Mushh-i-Ala,ui and 
other Afghan leadora, so that I felt sui-o that neither they nor their 
followers were to be dopendod upon. 1 was also sonunvliiit anxious 
about the Patliaii soldiers in onr ranks, a feeling which I was unwilling 
to acknowledge even to myself, for they had hitherto behaved ^vith 
marked loyalty, and done splendid service ; but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in that they were, as I ];new, being con- 
stantly appealed to by their co-religionists to join in the jaluul against 
us, and bitterly reproached for serving their iufidol masters. Whether 
they would bo strong enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible 
to loll ; but it would have boon moat unwise, as well a.amosl painful to 
mo, to show the alightost suspicion of those line soldiers. It happened 
that the Ooips of Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
regiments the largest number of llahomodans amongst them, were 
located at tho two extremities of the llimaru range, the points most 
likely to bo attacked ; to have made any change in the disposition 
would have been to show that they were suspected, so T determined 
(after taldng their comnionding olKcers, Colonels Jenkins and 
McQuoBii, into my confidence) to leave them whore they were, and 
merely to strengthen each post by a couple of companies of High- 
laudors. 

I was also considerably exercised about the safety of the large stacks 
of firewood, grain, and forage, for if anytliing had happened to them 
wo could not have continued to hold Sherpur. There were not enough 
British soldiers to furnish guards for these stacks, so I w’as obliged to 
have thorn watched for a time by ofiicers; an opportnuo fall of snow, 
however, on the night of the 18th, rendered iiioeucliurism impossible. 

One other extremely nnplnaaaiit precaution I felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of Baud Hliah, Yakub Kliaii's Coinmn,udei'-iu-Chief, 
under arrest. I liked the man, and ho had mixod freely with us all for 
more than two months. lie was not, however, absolutely above 
suspicion : some of his near relatives wore the most proiniucnt amongst 
onr enemies; and I had boon struck by a change in his manner 
towards me of late. In trusting Mm to tho extent I had done, I acted 
against the opinion of almost everyone about me, and now that I bad 
a doubt myself, I folt I was not justified in leaving him at liberty, for 
if he wore disposed to make use of his opportunities to our disadvan- 
tage, his unrestrahied freedom of movement and observation would be 
certainly a source of great danger. 

I’or three or four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com- 
munication with Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
to roach Sherpur, so that wo were without any news from the outer 

.SO 
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world ; but on tbo aftornooii ol the 18th I received a letter from 
Biigailiei'-Gonoral Charles Gongli, conveying the disappointing intelli- 
gonue that ho had only got as far as Jagdulak, twenty-one miles from 
Gandamak, and that ho did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. Tlia lino to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph -wu-e on both sides of him was 
out, Ilia rear guard had been attacked near dagdalak, there was a oon- 
Biderablo collection of men on, the hills to his front, and, as he reported, 
‘ the whole country was up.’ Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
whom Gough was iiuiucdiately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until reinforocmeuta came up from the 
roar. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 123 Artillerymen, 
73 Sappers and Miner.s, 222 Native Cavalry, 487 British Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas ; in all, 1,381 men, besides 30 officers— not a very large 
force, but ooiuposod of excellent material, and large enough, I con- 
sidered, augmented, as it w'ould be, by the Lataband detachment, to 
move safely on Kabul. I had no hesitation, therefore, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advance without delay, thus relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of anything ime.'ipeetecl occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, was only 
victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had calculated that 
Gough 'would siu'ely have relieved the garrisoii and brought the troops 
away. But now all was uncertain, and it was incinnhent upon me to 
send them food, 'fhe diftleulty as to how to get supplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19th, the other on the 20th. The first got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into tbo bauds of the enemy. 

On the 21st a haliogram from Hudson informed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected tho next day; hut as it had been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on tho way for their 
batter protection, I deemed it expedient to send him the 12th Bengfil 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak, where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly, 
they started at 3 a.ui. on the 22nd, with instructions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post be unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Binding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Major 
Green, who 'was m command of the regiment, made for tho further 
post, where he arrived with the loss of only throe men killed and 
three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable inform-atiou as to the inovemouts or 
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intentions of tlio enemy while wo were suiTounded in Sberpur ; but 
from spies who managed to pass to and from tho city under cover of 
night, I gathered that plans were being made to attacic 11 s. 

It was not, however, until tho 21st that there wore any very great 
signs of activity. On that and the following day tho several posts to 
the east of the cantonment wore occupied preparatory to an attack 
from that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders 
were being constructed. This looked like business. Next, information 
was brought in that, in all tlio mosques, mullas were making frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one final effort to exterminate the 
infidel ; and that the aged Mnshk-i-Alam was doing all in his power to 
fan the flame of fanaticism, promising to light with bis own hand at 
dawn on the 28rd (the la.st day of the AfoJiarram, when religious 
"xaltation amongst Mahomedans is at il.s height) tho beacon-fire which 
was to bo the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, aave by tho fiong.s and cries 
of tho Afghans outside the walls, but just before day the flames of the 
signal-liro, shooting upwards from tlio topmost crag of the Asmai 
range, were paiuly to be seen, followed on the instant by a burst of 
firing. 

Our troops were already under arms and at then' posts, waiting for 
the assault, which commenced with heavy firing against the eastern 
and southern faces. The most determined attack was directed against 
the two sections commanded by Brigadier-General Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenliins, who by their able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of tho walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire until the advancing masses of the 
assailants could be clearly made ont. Gough's Mountain guns, under 
Lieutenant Sliirres, then fired stav-aheUs, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards off. Tho 28th runjab 
Infantry wore the first to open fire ; then the Guidos, the 07th. and 
02nd, each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the ybii.'.is who 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moving forward to tho attack, and from 1 to 10 a.m. the fight 
was carried on. Kepeated attempts were made to scale the soutli- 
enstern wall, and many times the enemy got up as far as tho abattis, 
but wore repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent.* 

* A curious e.xomplification of the passive courage aud iudifl'oroiioo to 
danger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Malionieclan servant of 
mine. At tlii.s juncture, just at the tinie when tlm fight was hottest, and 1 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the oflieers commanding the 
several posts, Eli Bu.x (a hrotherof tho man who had been with me throughput 
tho Mutiny) whispered hi luy car that rav bath was ready. lie was quite 
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Soon alter 10 a.m. there was a slight lull in the fighting, leading iia 
to believe that the Afghans were recoiling before the bi’ooehloaders. 
All liour later, however, the assault grew hot as over, and finding wo 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could be brought 
against thorn from the cletcnces, I resolved to attack them in flank. 
Accordingly, 1 dhectod Major Crastor, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel ■Williains, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out over the hollow in the TBimaru range and open fire on a 
body of the enemy collected iu and around the village of liurja Kila. 
This fire liad the desired cUcct; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault Was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p.ui. 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full flight. 

This was the Cavalry’s opportunity. I ordered Massy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before uiglitfall all the open 
ground in the neighhourbood of Shorpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultanooualy with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to destroy some villages near the southern wall wliich had 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the enemy 
should be driven, to facilitate the untriuiec of Brigadier-General 
Charles Gough the next day, for that ollieer had ariB'ed with his 
brigade within about six miles of Sherpur, where I could see his tcuts, 
and gathni'ed from the fact of his pitching them that he mennt to halt 
there for the night. The villages were found to be occupied by t/lianis, 
who refused to siUTonder, preferring to remain and perish in the 
buildings, which wore then blown up. Two gaJla.nt Euginoer offloor.s 
(Captain Dundas, V.C., and Lieutenant 0. Kugent) wore most unfor- 
tunately killed in carrying out this duty. 

The relief I felt when I had gathered luy force inside the walls of 
Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
that which I experienced on the morning of tlie 24th, when I realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the groat 
tribal combination had dissolved, y.nd that not a man of the many 
thousands who had been opposed to us the jorevious day remained in 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us. As the 
Contingent from the more distant districts ndvaucod, they received 
accessions from every place they pjassed, and as they noarod Kabul 
they were joined by the inhabitants of the numerous viUagos, and by 
the disaffected in the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the cumbi^iad forces exceeded 100,000, and I inj’self do not 
thinlc that an excessive computation. 


unmoved l3y tbo din and shots,- and was carrying on bis ordinary clutio.3 as if 
nothing at all unusual was occurring. 
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Our oasuallioa l)Gtwoen tlie ]5tih and 2Srd were romarkatly few: 
2 oflioers, 9 men, and 7 Mlowcra Wiled, and Q officers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded ; while the enemy lost not loss than 3,000. 

I think I had great reason to bo proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow and the thonnoineler 
marking sixteen degrees of frost, officers and men were at their posts, 
and each day every available man had to be hard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardships 
and exposure with the utmost choorfuhioss, and in perfect conQdonoe 
that, whoii the assault should take place, victory would bo ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Hharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charlo.s Gough’s brigade into Shei'pur, a 
precaution wliioli, however, was hardly necessary, as tliero was no 
enemy to be soon. 

1 next sot to worli to ro-opon communication with India. Butkhak 
was ro-occupied, and the relaying of the telegrapli wa.s talion in hand, 
General Plills resumed his position .as military Governor of Kabul ; the 
dispensary and hospital wore re-ostablished in the city under the 
energetic and intelligent guidance of Surgoon-Ciaptain Owen ;* and in 
the hope of reassuring the people, I issued the following Proclamation : 

‘Attlio instigation of soino .soditioas men, the ignorant people, generally 
not cemsidoring tlia re.sult, rai.scd a rebellion. Now many ol' the insurgents 
have received tlicir reward, and as subjects ore n trust from God, tlio Britisli 
Oovernnient, whicli is just and merciful, an well .as strong, has forgiven their 
guilt. It is now proclaimed that all who come in witiuuit delay will be 
jjardoned, excepting only Maliomod .Ian of IVurdak, Mir Banha of Ivolustan, 
.Samandav Khan of Logar, Gluilam Hydcr of Ghardoh, and t.he murtlorcrs of 
Sirdar Mahomed Hassan Kliaii. Gome and make your suhniission without 
four, of whatsoever tribe you may bo. You can tlien roraain in your liousea 
in comfurt and safety, ami no harm will befall you, Tho British ({ovcrmuo.ut 
has no enmity towanis the people. Anyone who rebels again will, of ooiir.se, 
1)0 p)unishcd. This condition is necessary. But all rvho oonie in without 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. Tho Britisli Governineut sjieaks only 
that which is in its licavt.’ 

Tho offset of this Proclamation wa .<5 most satEfaetory : the city and 
tho surrounding country quieted rapidly, .shops were rc-oponocl, and 
before the close of the year tho bazaars wore as densely thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Kohistan came to pay 
their respects to me ; they were treated with duo consideration, and the 
political olfioens did all they could to find out what they really wanted, 

* This hospital was admirably managed, and was attended by a Largo 
numlier of patients, half of whom were womou. The disca.se most prevalent 
in Kabul was oiibtlialniia, oiiused by dust, dirt, and oxpo.suro, ivbilo cataract 
and other all'ootions of tho eye wore very common. Tlv. Owen, amongst his 
other many qualifications, excelled as an oeuli.st, and hi.s marvollous ourcs 
attiuotod .siifibrors from all ]jarts of Afi'lianistau. 
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SO th.'it SOU10 basis of an arrangemeni, for the peaceful administration 
of tlio eonntry might be arrived at. 

While taldiig these measures, which I thought would create confi- 
dence in our clemency and justice, I endeavoured in other ways to 
prevent a repetition of further serious troubles. Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an influential 
malik, who was one of the cliief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosures within 1,000 yards of the cantonment wore razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siali Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, wore thrown across the Kabul 
Itiver. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough's 
brigade neoe.ssitated the re-occup.ation of the Bala Plissar, tlio defences 
of which Were reconstructed so as to give a eontmuous line of fire, and 
admit of free eii'oulation roimd the walls ; roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hissar, and redoubts and towers were built on the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong fort — Fort Roberts— was constructed on the south-west 
point of Sinh Sang, wliicli commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river ; and as these two 
forts wore not -withiu sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
oonstrnoted at tlie north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Shoi'pur was thus made safe ; hut for the absolute protection of the 
city against an enemy operating from tlio Chardeh direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asmai heights, which completed a formidable 
line of defences most skilfully carried, out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staff. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 

The outlook in Afghanistan on the 1st January, 1880, was fairly satis- 
factory ; the tidings of the defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen had 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where the people liad been 
greatly excited by the news of our- retiring from Sherpur, and by the 
exaggerated reports of their coiuitrymon’s success. No complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations wore commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme* for the pacification of tho country, and an early withdriwal 

* In reply to a reference made to me ou the subject, I represented that, 
before ojior.ations could bo undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan. No withdrawal, however, would bo 
possible until durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
tho Indian frontier, and reliable guarantees given for the continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan neighbours. 

Tho two quo.stion3, therefore, which chiefly exercised tho minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, with regard to 
Afghan affairs wore, "Vt'hat was to be done with Afghanistan now wo 
had got it ? and, IVlio could bo set up as Kulor with any oliaiico of 
being able to hold his own ? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might bo arrived at with regard to the first, for the selection of a Euler 
could hardly be considered until it had been dotorminod whether the 
several provinces of Afghanistan wero to be again formed into one 
kingdom, or whether the political scheme for the future government 
of tho country should ho liased on the separation of the several States. 

I myself had eoino to tho conclusion, after much deliberation and 
anxious thought, that tho latter course was tho least dangerous for us 
to adopt, ilisintegratiun had been the normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a short period which ended as far back as 1818. Dost 
Maliomed was the first since that time to attempt its nuilication, and 
it look him (tho strongest Amir of the century) eight years after his 
restoration to establish his supremacy over Afgluin-Turkostan, fourteen 
years before Kandahar acknowledged his authority, and twenty-one 
years ore he got possession of Herat, a eonsnnmiation which was 
achieved only just bofore his death. His successor, Bher Ali, was five 
years making liimself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material assistance he received from 
us. I felt it would be in the future as it had been iu the past, and that 
there would always bo the danger of a Euler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 

it would he iicoossary to reinforce the Kabul garrison and the several posts on 
tho Kylior lino by : 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery, 

One Heavy battery. 

One Moniilain battery. 

A detaolunont of Garri.son Artillery. 

A hi'ig.ado of Cavalry. 

Three comp.anie-s of Sapper-s and Miners. 

Two regiments of British Infantry. 

Six reghnenta of Native Infantry. 

Drafts aulficient to raise each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men. 

This wns agreed to ; tlio veinforceinents were sent up hy degrees, and a second 
division wa.s formed at Kabul, to the command of which Major-Ociioral J. 
.Eo.ss,' C. B,, was appointed. 

J Now General Sir John Ilo,ss, G.O.B. 
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anne, or at the instigation o{ a foreign Power, as had happened with 
Slier Ali. A strong, united Afghanistan was very desirable, no doubt, 
could WG bo certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical ; but, in addition to the ehauco of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there was the certainty that, oven if the luan we 
might choose as Amir ivere to remain perfectly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself ; the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unilication would have to begin all over again. 
E'er these reasons I bad no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that 
Afghanistan should bo disintegrated, and that we should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Sovereign. 

My views must have commended themsclv'es to tlio Grovermnent of 
India, for in their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of policy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety 
of the Indi.an Empire and the tranquillity of its northern frontier ; 
and in the communication to myself, conveying their idea of the 
general, principles upon which the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secretary wrote that all arrangements for 
tlie establishment of a durnblo Government at Kalnil depended on the 
selection of a suitable Biilor for that province ; and (hat, as it was 
ossontial to clear away any apprehension that the British Government 
contemplated territorial annovn.tion, which might be caused by a pro- 
longed interregnum, it would be very advantageous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by Ins family connexions, his local influence, 
and Iris personal following, could bo selected as the Itnler of the Kabul 
State. 

There was another very strong reason why the Govoinmcnt of India 
should wish to find souio one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely he made over. The first warning notes of a 
General Election wore heard in India early in .lanuavy. Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the policy of the 
Beaconsfield Government with regard to them was being severely and 
advor.sely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclu.siou slionld be arrived at as to the administr.ation of 
Aighanistan. and a period put to our oocrrpation of the northern 
province before the nioeting of Parliament should take place. 

The difficulty was to find the right man. Abdur llahman, who I 
had reason to believe would be acceptable to the army, was far away, 
I could not find out where, and I could think of no one else at all 
suitable. Under the circumstances, I deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late combination against 
us, who were congregated at Ghazni, and liad with them the yomrg 
Ileh'-apparent, Musa Khan, In tire middle of January I liad received 
two communications from these people, one oistonsibly written by 
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Musa Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in- 
fluential chiefs; the tenor of both was tho same; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and assorted his innooonco as to tho 
massacre of the Embassy. I replied that Y'aknb Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had declared that ho wished it to be,* and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustauflt to visit GhaKiii, in the hope that ho might be 
able to induce the loaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of tho country. 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, before what seemed to he a 
reliable report reached me that Abdur Eahman was at Kauduz, on his 
way to Badakhshan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton. 

A fortnight later Abdur Ilaliman’s mother, who resided at Kanda- 
har, informed Sir Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an offer from Ayub to join him at 
Balkh and march with him against the Britisli. In this letter Abdur 
Eahmau had replied tliat he would have nothing to do witli any of 
Slier All’s family, who had deceived him and dealt with him in the 
same treacherous manner that characterized Slier Ali's dealings with 
the Britisli ; further, that he had no intention of opposing the British, 
knowing full well ho was not strong enough to do so ; that ho could 
not leave Eussian territory without tho permission of the Enssians, 
whose pensioner ho was ; and that, even if he got that permission, he 
could not come either into Turke.stan or Kabul without an invitation 

* As the doporlalioii of Yakub Khan was believed to bo one of the chief 
oaufss of recent distiu'banees, and as a powerful jiavty in the country still 
looked forward to having him hack a.s tlioir Rnlor, I was rtirooted to make it 
dear to his adherents that the ex-Amir would nevnr be allowed to roturii to 
Afghanistan, and that his abdication must be, as lie himself at tlie time wished 
it to be, consiflorfid irrevooiible. In siiii]mrt of this decision, I was informed 
Unit the unanimous verdict of guilty of murder, recorded against Yakub 
Khan by Colonel Maegregor’s Commission, was subslantially endorsed by the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta and the Advoeate-General ; and that, although other 
authorilies who had considered tho evidenoo did not guito go so far as these 
two high legal fnnal-ioiiaries, tho general conclusion come to was that, if the 
Amir did not connive at the niassnero of the Mission, lie made no attempt 
whatever to interpose on its behalf, and that hi.s wliolo conduct on that 
occasion betrayed a onlpablo indilference to tho fate of Sir Louis Cavaguari 
and his companions, and a total disregard of tho solemn obligation which he 
had contracted with tho British ffovornniont. 

'i I had released tho Mustaufi from eonfinonient when the general amnesty 
was ]inblished on tho 26th December, and ho had suhsequently been usefully 
employed assisting thojiolitieal ollicers in revenuo matters. I did not suppose 
that lie had any gi'eat love for tho British, hut ho was anxious to see us out 
of the country, and was wise enough to know that no armed opposition could 
eifeot his purpose, and that it could only he aecom])liahod by tho establish 
ment of a .stable ravoriimont, under a Kulor that wo could aceopt. 
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from us, but, that, if ho receivefl such an invitation, ho would obey it 
as an order. Ho concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub- 
mission to tho British, as oppo.sition was usolcss. Sir Donald Stowart 
telegraphed the substance of this communication to the I'oreign 
Socretarj', adding that Abdm’ Kahinan’s family were well disposed 
towards ua, and that there would he no difiiculty in communicating 
with the Sirdar tlirougli them. 

In the meantime, I had been careful to acquaint the Government of 
India with my failure to come to any conelnsiou with the Gha.zni 
faction aa to the future government of the country, and the hopeless- 
ness of finding anyone of suflicient strength of charactor to set up as 
Iluler of Eahul ; and I had suggested, failing a really strong man, the 
alternative of lotting the Afghans choose for thomselvos soma Buler, 
other than Yakub Khan, and thus Icavo us free to evacuate the 
eouutry. 

About this time Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary, came to Kabul 
on a visit to me, and Captain West Ridgeway* took the place of my 
Political Secretary, Mr. Durand, who left me to join the Foreign 
OfiioG at Simla, Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griilin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, being appointed Chief of tho political staff at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that tho Indian Government fully appreciated the 
difficulty I was in about finding a Ruler for tho province, and that, 
unless Abdur Eahiu.an could bo brouglit within nogotial)]c distance, the 
alternative I had suggested would have to bo acted upon, 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sa)igiuno about Abdur Rahman, 
and lie warned Mr, Griffin, before he started for Kabul, that the 
Sirdar’s letter to Ayub Klian indicated possibilities that might have 
the most important bearing on tho solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It wa.s lord Lytton’s wish to 
place Abdur Rahman on the tlrrone of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him tho best opportunity of winning his own way to that position. 
The difficulty was to get at him, iu the first instance, aud, in tlio 
second, to convince him of our wish and power to lielp him ; while a 
not unnatural liesitation on tho Sirdar’s part to outer Afghanistan 
without Russia’s permission had to be considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Griffin tho necessity for over- 
coming these difflouliios in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at latest ; and he desired 
Sir Oliver St. John (Sir Donald Stewart'.s political officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
eommimioate with Abdiu’ Rahman, through his mother, the Yiceroy’s 
willingness to make him Ruler of Kabul and Turkestan, if he would 
accept the terms offered to liim without delay. 

* Row Colonel Sir West Rid«eway, K.O.B. 
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The Viceroy communicated Ms views to the Secretary’ of State in 
the following telegram : 

' Nceesaiiry to iiiicl without dolay aonio Native authority to which we can 
restore northern A fghaiiisi.an without risk of iimucfliate anarchy on our 
evacuation of Kahul not later than next autunm, and if possible earlier. No 
jirosiioct of finding in the oouutry any man .strong enough for tliis purpose. 
I therefore advocate c.arly public recognition of Ahdnr Ralinian as legiliuiiite 
heir of Dost Mahomed, and open deputation of Sirdars with llritish eou- 
eurrenoo to ofi'er him throne of Afghanistan as sole nieau,s of saving th e oountiy 
from anarcliy. Do you approve ?’ 

Lord Cranbrook’s reply was as follows : 

'Assuming that Ahdnr Rahman is acceptable to the country, and that he 
would ho content with novlheru Afghanistan, it is desirable to support him 
at Kabul ; the more spiinlaueous any advances to him on tlso paid of the 
Sirdars, and the les.s appearance of Britisli intlucnce, the better. But where 
is ho? And how do you projiose to learn liis wislies and inlentious? If 
invited by Oliiofs, every induoonient to lu'ing him to Kabul .should be tlien 
held out. Public recognition should not in'oeede, hut follow, liis adoption by 
fiirdar.s, and his acceptance of the position.’ 

Bj' the end of March authentic intelligence was received that Abdur 
Eahman had made himself master of Afghan-Turke.stnn, and was 
corresponding with tho ropresontative Sirdars at Kabul. It seemed, 
therefore, that the time had arrived when distinct overtures might bo 
made to Abdur Eahman; accordingly, on the 1st April Mr. Griffin 
addi'ossod to him the following letter : 

‘ It has boootnu known that you liavconlcred Afglianistau, and oonscguently 
this letter is sent you by a confidential nios.senger, in order that you may 
suhmi t to tlie British officers at Kabul any representations that you may desire 
to make to the British Governmout with regard to your object in entering 
Afghanistan.’ 

Abdur Eahman, in his friendly but guarded reply,* expressed in 
general terms his hope of being recognized as Amir. Ho greatly 
desired, lie wrote, the friendship of the British, and their assistance in 
restoring peace and order to Afghanistan ; but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Eussian Government for the hos- 
pitality they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
terms upon which our friendship might be accorded to him, and while 
ho expressed a desire for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan, 
with our assistance and sympathy, ho let it bo undoivstood that ho 
wished to consider himself under the protection of Eussia as well as of 
Great Britain. 

In a verbal message, however, he added that ho was ready to cross 
the Hindu Kush to discuss matters with our officers, and he bogged 
that ho might bo furnished with information as to the ‘ nature of Our 
friendship ’ and ‘ its conditions.’ 

* Abdur Eahman’s letter is >'iven in tho Appendix. 
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111 answci', Mr. GiilUn was direclcd to intorui Abdur Eahinan that 
tlie relations of Afgha,ni.stiin to the British and Russian Empires was 
a Rubjoot tbs Government of India must decline to diacuas witli him, 
and to explain tliat thoir declared determination had been the exolnsioii 
of foreign influence and interference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition ‘ which had at all times and under all circiunstanoes been 
deemed essential for tho permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire,’ a condition, moreover, which had always boon accepted by 
the Govoi-nment of tho Czar, wliich had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ Russia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in- 
fluence. ’■*' 

Early in April the Mostaufi (whom, it will be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with tho Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Kabul) returned with- 
out having achieved much success. He had persuaded some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repre- 
sentatives came on to Kabul as bearers of a document signed by 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdars, and ISO influential ti'ibesincu, 
setting forth their views and wishes ; but as these were nil based upon 
the restoration of Yakub Khan, their proposals could not lie entertained. 

On tho IHth April I held a durbar, at wliich I received this deputa- 
tion; all tho Sirdars, Chiefs, [Hid iiirth’As of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Grillin, on tlio part of tlie Govornuiont, told them 
thatYiilail) Khan could uot bo allowed to return to Afghimistim, but 
that tho names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of tho 
people for the Amieship, would bo laid before tho Viceroy ; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any pflaces except such as wore necessary for tho safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were further informed that the British 
army would be withdrawn as soon as tho country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected ; but that Kandahar would uot agam be united to Kabul. 

The effect produced was good. Tho deputation wa.s greatly dis- 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to he permitted to return, but all 
present felt that they had received a definite reply. ‘ 


CIIAPTEE BIX. 

Sir Donald Stewart's division, wliich, I have montionod, it had been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to take part in tho pacification of 

* This letter from the Foreign Seorefcary to Mr. Grillin is given in full in 
the Appendix, 
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noi'thei'n Afgliamytuii, loffc KancLaliai’* on tlie HOtli Miivoh, and wn.a 
oxpeclecl to arrive at Grhazni about the 21st April. Oil the 16tli I 
roooived a letter from Sir Donald, dated six days before, aslting me to 
send supplies to meet liim. 7, therefore, that same day dospatcliod a 
.small column, under tho eomiiiaiid of Major-General Koss, C.B., with 
the articles of food required; and as I thought it likely that my object 
in sending this force might bo misunderstood, the deputation which 
attended tho durbar was told to explain matters to tho Chiefs at 
Maidan, and assure them that the advanoo would bo peaceful unless 
hostilities should bo provoked by their own action. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I thought it quite po.ssible tho cohmm would bo opposed, 
for t|he now.s couoerning Abdiir Ilahman’s advent \va.s causing con- 
siderable exoiteuient ; and whilst the soldiers and a proportion of tlio 
tribesmen were disposed to wolcomo him as a deliverer, those from 
Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the soene as putting an 
end to their hopes ol having Yakub Khan reiustatod. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent tho Logaris from joining any 
attack whicli might bo made on Ooucral Boss, I .soul a partj’, 1,200 
strong, under Colonel .Toiikin.s, in the direction of (Jhai-a.sia. 

On tho 22iid April Ross ruached Sard-top, forty-ono miles from 
Ghazni ; Sir Donald Stowart having arrived that same day at the latter 
place, heliographic communication \va,a at once opened with him, and 
the welcome news was signalled that Sir Donald had fought an engage- 
ment at Ahmedkhel on tho 19th, and had been entirely succe3.9ful. On 
receipt of this intelligence I ordered a Eoyal salute to bo fired in honour 
of tho victory, the announooment of which I hoped might have a 
quieting effect on the excitement which prevailed around Kabul. 

In this I was disappomtod. On the evening of tho 24tli, Jenkins, 
who was enoampod at Charasia, heard that he was about to bo attacked 
by tho Logaris, under Mahomed Hasan Khan. At once striking his 
louts, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, lie ordered a poidy 
of Ca\ airy to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, slvongthuncd his xiiquots, 
and sent off an express messenger to inform mo of the situation. 

I immediately do.spatolied Brigadier- General Macplierson to Jenkins’s 
assistance. By 9 a m. ho had started, with four Mountain guns and 
962 Infantry', followed later by two more gnus and a troop of tlie 3i’d 
Punjab Cavalry; and as a support to Maepherson, Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul and Charasia. 

At 1 p.m. on the 25 th Macpliorsou arrived on tho liigh ground 
beyond the sang-i-nawinlUa gorge, whence ha obtained a good view 
ol Jenkins’s po.sition; and seeing that the enemy formed a complete 
semioirclo round it, ho pushed on. Jenkins had stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart’s division was rojilaced at Kandahar by troops from 
Bombay. 
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from llio early morning, and tho Afghans, who had adynnoed fo within 
a couple of hundred yards, wore only kept at hay by the steadiness of 
Ids fire. 

Maepliorson first sent back the baggage to Shorpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. The enemy broke, foil back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery lire ; the snrrounding hills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
J:3y four o’clock not a single hving Afghan was to bo soon ; more than 
200 had hocu killed, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty-four wounded. 

I came up just as the fight was over ; and being sure from the 
decisive character of tho defeat that a retirement could not bo mis- 
understood, I ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart's arrival, and the oonsecinent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of tho Kabul Field Force, I prepared a report* for his 
information, which explained the general military situation in northern 
Afghanistan, and contained a statement of economic details which I 
thouglrt would bo of use to the Government, and concerniDg which 
an experience of eighteen inontlis in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidence. 

Tlio strength of tho Kabul Field Force at the end of April iimomitod 
to nearly 11,000 nrcii and tliirty-eight guns, with 12,500 followers;! 
besides 1;),000 men and thirty guns on tlio Khyber lino, under the 
immediate command of Major-General Briglit. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 5th May. On tho same day we 
heard that the Beaconsficld Administration had come to an end ; that 
a new Ministry had been formed under Mr. Gladstone ; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to bo succeeded by the Marquis of 
Eipou ; and that the Marquis of Hartington had become Secretary of 
State for India. 

Notwithstanding tho pleasure of meeting an old friend in my now 
Commander, that 0th of May was altogether not a happy d.'iy tor mo. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
Personally, I felt that 1 was deeply indebted to him for the confidence 
lie had reposed in me, and for the warm support ho had invariably 
accorded me. I had hoped that he would have had tiro gratification 
of seeing, while in oiliee, the campaign in which ho was so much 

* TIio piiut of the report which deals with economic details is given in tlio 
Appendix ; tho military portion i.s omitted, as it was only intondod for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s iurorniation at tho time. 

t Of these, more Ilian 8,000 wore doolie-l)e!U'er.s, mid nearly 8,000 wen; 
saices of Native Cavalry regiments, and men holongiiig to tlio Transport and 
nthe.r Dcjiavtnicnts. 
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mtorustod satisfactorily conolucletl, and with the prospect of poruuuieul 
results; and I dreaded that a cliiinge of (lovcmmont might mean a 
reversal of the policy -^vliich I believed to be the best for the security of 
our position in India. Moreover, it was not in human nature to fool 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme coininand I had so 
gi'oatly delighted in, into tho liaiids of another, ovoii thougli that other 
was one for whom I had so great a personal rugard, and under whom 
I had already served in tlie Held. 

Tho amalgamated troops were now styled tho Northern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and I retained tho command of tiro two divisions at 
Kabul, with Major-Goneral John Boss as second in connfiand ; -while 
Mn.ior-Goucral Hills -^vas given the brigades from Kandahar, which 
now became the third division of the Force. 

Tho idea in bringing Btowart away from Kandahar was that ho 
should occupy Ghazni and Kabul ; tliat my divisions should operate in 
Kohiistan and in the direction of Biuniau ; that General Bright should 
move against tho Ohilzais; and that a colninn from luiram should 
march over the Shutargardaii to Kabul. It was hoped that these 
operations would have tho effect of quieting the country, and, by the 
time they had boeu earned out, it would bo possible to evacuate 
northern Afghanistan. 

With a view to having my divi.sious thorouglily efficient and mobile 
for tlie service they were expected to perform, I had largely replenished 
the numbers of my transport animals, which had suffered greatly from 
the strain put upon them in supplying tho troops with food and other 
necessaries during the winter months ; they had been continuously at 
work in the most inclement weather, numbers had died, and those that 
remained requhed to be carefully looked after and given completu 
rest to render thorn fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
Heathcoto, who had taken, at my particular request, tho arduous 
charge of this department, wished to revert to regimental duty, so I 
applied for, and obtained, the services of Lieutenant Colonel It. Low* 
as Director of Transport, under whoso energetic and intelligent manage- 
ment the transport service was rendered as qiorfecl as it was j^ossible 
to make it. In tho end, circimistancos provontod the concerted move- 
ments for which these preparations wore made being carried out, but 
I reaped the benefit of them when lator in tho year I was required to 
undertake a rapid march to Kandahar, which could not possibly have 
been successfully accomplished had my transport not been in such 
admirable condition. 

In order to roliove the great pressure put upon the Commissariat 
Department by having to pro-vide for the increased number of troops 
at Kabul, and with a view to opening up the roads upon ■^vhich traffic 


N(nv Mttjor-Gcuoral Sir Robert Low, G.O.B. 
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had beon more or less impeded for some mouths, it was considered 
desirable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accom- 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On 1113' 
return, I found a considerable change bad taken place in the political 
situation. The Mustiiufi had been deported to India ; the corre- 
spondence between Abdur Italimau and Mr. Griflin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings with the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mustaufi was a firm adlierent of the Slier Ali faction, and, 
finding there was no hope of Yakub Kliaii being reinstated, and that 
we were negotiating with Abdur Rabman, he had c.spoused the cause 
of Yakub’s younger brother, Aj-ub Khan, and bad been proved guilty 
of mcithig the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. Kor this he was very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan ; nevertheless, I looked upon his 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up the only party that could 
possibly be formed to counterbalance Abdur Rahman, who was astute 
enough to see that the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of bis being able to get his own terms from us. 

Prom the lettcr.s ho had written to bis friends and relations in 
northern Afghauistau (the majority of which liad fallen into our liimds), 
it was evident that he was doing all lie could to .strengthon himself, 
even at our expense, and that lie groaf.l.v disliked the idea of Kaudiilmr 
being .separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of bis 
ooiumuiiieatiuns to bfr. Gritfm he had made it clear that he expected 
the whole inlieritaiioo of his grandfather, Dost IMahomccl Khaii, to bo 
made over to him. 

The uncertainty as to tlie result of tho corre.spondeiieo with Abdur 
Baluuan, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the country, suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar’s good faith that, in some cpiarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub Khan, or else sot 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were in total iguoraiice of hi.s character and pro- 
clivities, oven if he had been near enough to treat with. It appeared 
to mo, moreover, that we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to 
throw hull over because, in conformity' with Afghan oharaotcr and 
tradition, he was not running quite straight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that we should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on his nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
\V=ro averse tn lin.vo him ■ ’ their Rnl.'>r. 
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Soon after this tho situation began to improve, and early iii July 
Mr. Grifi'in was able to inform the Government of India that ‘ tha 
prohahilities of a settlement with Ahdur Hahinan appear far more 
favourable than they did last week. . . ‘ Abdur Eahiaan has soon 

that wo have been fully informed of the game he ha.s been playing, that 
Iriclrery and treachery would not be tolerated, and that, if he intends 
coming to a settlement with u,s at all, ho must bo prepared to accept 
our terms rather than dictate his own.’ 

A fow days later a letter was received from Abdur Kahman, 
announcing his arrival in Kohistan. His near approach, and the 
report that he was willing to accept our terms, excited a keen and 
hopeful interest throughout the country, for tha Afghans had at length 
becomo convinced that the only cluinco of getting rid of us was by 
agroemg to any form of settled govcnimont we might establish, and 
they had grown heartily tirod of perpetual fighting and of having to 
maintain bands of (jluvsis to oppose ua, who were eating tlicm out of 
house and homo. With the exception of the Slier Ali faction, thero- 
foro, ■whoso intoroslg wore directly oppo.sed to his, Abdur Eahman's 
advent was welcomed iiy the people, and several of the most influeutial 
amongst them went to meet him. 

Towards tho end of July Sh Donald Stewart was empowered to oon- 
oludo all political and military arrangements preparatory to with- 
drawing from iiorthorn Afghanistan. Abdur Eahman was to he 
recognized as ‘ Amir of Kabul ’ ; he was to bo provided with a sufSoient 
number of guns to strenglhon cEectively his occupation of the city, and 
ho was to be given as much money (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
as was thought necessary to meet his present wants. It was to be 
clearly explained to Abdur Eahman that the Government of India would 
not engage to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
arms or money, and that after ho had taken possession of his capital ho 
would have to rely upon his own resources for holding it. There was 
to ho no treaty, and all questions of reciprocal engagements between 
the two Governments wore to he postponed until some settled and 
re.sponsible administration had been consolidated. 

General Stewart was directed to make the best arrangements lie 
could with Abdur Eahman for tho protection of the tribes and indi- 
viduals who had assisted us, and tho Sirdar was to bo informed that, if 
he desired our goodwill, he could givo no better proof of his friendly 
disposition than by his behaviour towards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government wei'e interested. 

Su’ Donald Stewart considered that the boat way of giving effect to 
those instructions was to publicly proclaim Abdur Eahman as Amh’ of 
Kabul ; for this purpose he held a durbar on the 22nd July, at wMch 
the Sirdar’s representatives were received. Sir Donald, hi a few 
words, gave his reasons for summoning them to jnoet him, and Mi\ 
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Griffui tlien explained more fully the motives by wliioh the Govorn- 
mont of India were actuated in ackiiowlodj'ing the claims of Abdur 
Rahman. Iimuediately after the durbar orders -were issued for an 
early retirement. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Eiiram route ; Imt being 
anxious to see something of the Khybor line while I iiad the opjior- 
tiniity, I started off the following day to ride through the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gandamak, where I was entertained by General Bright and 
Ilia stuff. The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
intei’QBled in wandering over the place where Sir Robert Sale in soma 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war. 

Mj' intention, when I left Kabul, was to ride as far as the IChyber 
Pass, hut suddenly a proseiitiment, which I have never been able to 
explain to myself, made me retrace my' stops and hurry back toward, s 
Kabul — a prosentimonl of coming trouble which I can only eliaraotorisio 
as instinctive. 

The feeling was justiflod when, about half-way between Butkhak and 
Kabul, I was met by Sir Donald Stewart and uiy Chief of the Staff* * * § 
who brought me tlio astounding nows of the total defeat by Aynb 
Khan of Brigadier-Genoral Burrows’s brigade at Maiwand, and of 
Lioutenant-Genoral Primrose, I with the remainder of his force, being 
bosioged at Kandahar. 


CHAI-TKR LX. 

Foe more than six month.s rnmours had been afloat of Ayub Khan’s 
determination to advance on Kandahar; but little attontion was paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Shor Ali,J who had been a few days before 
formally installed as Wali, or Bnlor, of Kandahar, informed the poli- 
tical officer, Lieutenant-Coloucl St. John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bringing about a reconciliation hotwcon the 
various chiefs at Herat, who had placed themselves under the loader- 
ship of Ayub Khan and induood him to proclaim a jaliad. Sher Ali, 
who evidently considered this news authentic, declared his belief that 
his own troops, § who were then engaged in colloetiiig revenue in 

* Onlonel Maegvegor and Lieutonint-Coloiiol Cliajinmn bad cli.angod places, 
the former joining Sir Donald Stewart as Chief of tius Stalf, and the latter 
taking up the same position with me. 

t Lieutenant-General Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in ooinniand 
of the troops at Kandahar. 

t Sirdar Slier Ali had been appointed Goveruor of Kaudahar by the Amir 
Yakub Khan after tiio treaty of Gandamak, and bad since assisted Sir Donald 
Stewart in the civil administration of the province. 

§ Local Xativo levip':. 
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Zamindawai’, would desert to Ayub Klian as he approached Kandahar, 
and he begged that a brigade of llritish soldiers might bo sent to 
Girishk to support him. 

On flonei'id Primrose coiniuiiidealiiiff this iiifoi-mation to the Clom- 
iuinider-iii-C!hiui' in India, bo rocomtucndod to tiro CrovorniuMit tliat the 
Poiubay reservu division, located at Jacoliabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi, should bo mobiliKod so soon as it becauia certain that Ayub 
Khan really contemplated this move, as in his opinion tlio garrison 
at Kandahar would bo left dangerously weak after a brigade had been 
detached for Girishk. 

Ayub Khan’s luovemonts, liowovor, wore not aaoortained until the 
27tli dnuo, wlion he had .advanced halfway to tUo Helniancl; it was too 
lato then to mobilize troops .so far off as Jacol)abad, Hyderabad, and 
Karacbi with any cbanco of their being in tiiuo to check his onward 
niaroh. The nows of his approach spruiid rapidly, and had the most 
disturbing effect in Kandahar and il.s noighl)our]iood. The G-overuor's 
fiuthority daily' diuiini.shod, and many of tho inhabitants loft the city. 

Ayub Khan had with him, when ho started from Herat on tho 
ICth Juno, 7, COO men and ten gun.s as tlio miclous of an army, which 
ho calculated, as he moved forward, would be strongly reinforced by 
tribosinen, lovios, and iilia::is. 

On tho 4th July a brigade, under the command of Brigadier-General 
IhuTowa, st.artod from Kandahar, and reached the Helmand on the 
11th, encamping on tho near bank of the river opposite Giiishk, On 
the further bank Sirdar Slier All’s troops were located, having with 
them ai.'c guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in a body 
to tho enemy, but did not succeed in taking, their Artillery with thorn, 
as Burrows, on pieroeiving their intention, crossed the river and cap- 
tured tho guns. 

Bi'igadicr - General Burrows’s position had now entirely ehiuiged ; 
instead of there being a io.yal force under the Wali, witli which to eo 
operate and prevent Ayub Khan crossing tho Ilehuaud, ho found him 
self with an inadequate number of troops, the Wah’s men gone over tc 
the enemy, and tho Wali himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 
Ilolmand was fordable everywhere at that season, making it easy lor 
Ayub to cut off Burrows's retreat; the first tweutj'-flve of the eighty 
miles by which ha was separated from Kaudalmr was a desert, and no 
supplies were forthcoming owing to the hostilo attitude of tho people. 
Burrows therefore deiorminod to retire to Kluiahk-i-Nakhud, an im- 
portant position half-way to Kandahar, covering the road from Girishk, 
and whore supplies and water were plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on the 16th July. On the 22nd 
tho Commander - in - Chief in India, who had boon inquiring from 
General Primrose whether there were ‘ any routes from the Helmand 
passing by the north to Ghazni, by which Ayub Khan might move with 

31—9 
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Ms giin'-i,' tologvaphoil to Primrose ; ‘ You vrill untlorsland that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayuh, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do so. Go-vormueiit consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afbornoon of the 20th information was rcooived by Brigadier- 
Genoral Burrows that 2,000 of the enemy’s Cavalry and a large body 
of ghaais had arrived at Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that Ayub 
Khan was about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Aynb Khan getting to Ghazni, General Burrows had to 
do one of two things, either aw'ait him at Khushk-i-Naldiiid, or in- 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with Colonel St. John, he 
determined to adopt the latter course, as he hoped thus to be able to 
deal with the gliania before they were joined by Ayul) Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 0 a.m. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a large number of baggage animals, which Burrows oousidored 
could not he left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility of detaching any part of his already too smaE force for 
their protection.. 

At 10 a.m., when about half-way to Maiwand, a spy brought in 
information that Ayub Khan had arrived at that place, and was occu- 
pying it in force ; General BniTow.s, however, considered it then too late 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At a quiirter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and the liglit lasted until past throo o’clock. The 
Afghans, who, Burrows reported, mnnlicrod 2,7,000, soon outflanked tho 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and tho Native 
portion of the brigade got .out of hand, and pressed bade on the few 
British Infantry, who wore unable to hold their own against the ovor- 
whohning numbers of the enemy. Our troops wero completely routed, 
and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 
for escaping total annihilation. 

Of tho 2,476 men engaged at Maiwand, 934 were killed and 176 
were wounded and missing ;* the remnant struggled on throughout the 


British officers ... 

Killal. 

20 

Wounded and 
Missing, 

9 

,, trooijs ... 

Native ,, 

290 

624 

48 

118 


931 

176 


Total, 

1,109 


Of the regimoiitiil followers 381 were killed and 7 wero missing ; 4.7,7 trans- 
port followers and drivers rvere reported as killed or missing, but a nuntber of 
tbese, being Afghans, probably joined the enemy. 

A largo quantity of arms and amnmnition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and oarbinoa, and 600 or 700 swords and bayonets. 
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niglit to Kandahar, where the first of the fugitives arrived early on 
tliG morning of tho 28tli. Brigadicr-Gciioral Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during tho engagement, was amongst the last to 
reach Kandahar. 

This lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart ahiio.st loolc iny 
breath away, and \va eagerly discussed the situation as we rode back 
together to Sherpur. It was inipossihle to predict how tho news 
would affect the recent an-tingemonts entered into with Abdur 
Italiman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would bo ; but wo 
agreed that, wduitover might happen in our immediate neighbourliood, 
the only means of affording speedy relief to tho Kandahar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, heoame apparent, by telegrams received from 
Simla, that tho Oovcvnment were in doubt as to tho best cour.so to 
ptu'sue, and looked to Qnotta rather than Kabul as tho place from 
which Kandahar could bo most conveniently and ra])idly succoured. 
This was not altogether surprising, for tho authorities niiturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had boon finally settled 
with Abdur llalnuau, and it was only to bo expected that, after what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they should be alarmed at tho idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication with India during the four 
■weeks, or thereabouts, it would lake to reach Kandahar. But there 
was really no alternative, for, as Major-General Phayre'*' (commanding 
in Baluchistan) reported, f the troops available for Field Service were 
but few in nuniber, it would require at least fifteen days to equip 
them, and there ■was no organized transport at hand, tho animals 
having boon sent to distant grazing grounds on account of tho scarcity 
of water and forage. 

I knew nothing as to tho actual condition of the troops in 
Bnluclustaii, except that, as belonging to tho Bombay Prosidoncy, 
they could not be composed of tho best fighting races, and I had a 
strong feeling that it would bo extremely unwise to make use of any 
but tho most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan's superior 
numbers, elated a,s liis men must bo with their victory at Maiwaud. 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to bo expected, considerable 
excitement all along the border ; indeed, thronghout India the 
announcement produced a certain feeling of uneasiness — a mere 


201 liovRe.s were killed, .and 1,676 camels, S.'i.'i ponies, 24 mules, 291 donkey.s, 
and 79 bullocks, were not fortliconiing. 

Afterwards General Sir Uoliort I’lmyre, G.O.B. 
t General Pliayro reported on the 28lh July that there Avero only seven 
Native regiments in Balncliislan, three of wHeli were required for the lines 
of communication, leaving only four available Ibr Pield Korvico ; and that a 
battalion of British Infantry anil a battery of Field Artillery required for bis 
colunni were a loiw way olf, being still in Sind. 
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stii'faoo ripplo— but enough to malco those who rojiiemborctl tho clays 
o£ tho Mutiny anxious for better news from tiro nortli. 

To mo it seemed of such snproino importaiieo that Eandaliar should 
be relioTed witlrout delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, tliat 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in-Chiof, in tho hope lliat, when lie realized tliiit a 
thoroughly effleient force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On tho 30th July, I dined with Stewart, and, leaving his moss-tent 
at an early hour, I retii’ed to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
following telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, I showed it to 
Stewart, for, although I Itnew that his views wore in accord with 
mine, I could not with propriety have sent it without his knowledge : 

‘To Majoji-Ghnuiui, Gkeavus,* Annri'ANt-GuNEitAr, in India, Simla. 

‘ Kabul, 

' SOlh July, 1880. 

‘Fci'senai and scovet. I strongly roooniiiiciid that a force be scut from tlii-s 
to Kandahar. Stewiu-t h.as organized a very eomploto one consisting of nino 
reghneiits of Infantiy, three nt (Javalry, ami three Mountain batteries. Tills 
will siillieo to overoonift .all opposition cii route ; it will liavo llio best possible 
elfeot on t-lio country, and will lie ready to go any whore, on veaeliiiigKaiidaliar, 
being fully equiiiped in all respects. He ]iropiises .sending mo in eommancl. 

‘I am Blll'c tliat lint few lloiiiluiy regiinents .are able te cope with Afgb.ans, 
and oiiea the Kabul ii’ield Force leaves this eouiitry, the eliaiiee of seiuling a 
tliorouglily rolialilo and well-ei|idpped column will lie lost. Tho nioveiiieiil 
of tile remainder of the Kabul troo]i.s towards India slunilil bo ainmltanooua 
willi the .advance of iiiy division towards Kandaliar, it being most desirablo 
to limit tho area of our responsibilities as soon as iinssilile ; at the same time, 
it is inijicrativo that we slionld now show' oiir strength tliroiigliout Argliaiiislaii. 
The witlidrawal, under existing ciroiiinstaiices, of the whole force from Kabul 
to India would oortaiiily be niisniiderstood, lioUi in Afgliaiiistaii and else- 
where. You need liavo 110 fears about my division. It can toko caro of itself, 
and will roae,h Kandahar under tlio luoiilh. I will answer for tho loyalty and 
good feeling of tlie Kative ]iovtion, and would propose to inform them that, 
as soon as matters have licen satisfactorily .settled at Kandaliar, they will ho 
sent straiglit back to India. Show this to Lyall,’ 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which w'ere daily becoming crowded with armed Afghans 
from Abdur Eahman’s camp, and tlie prospiect of troops having to 
leave at once for Kandahar, made it more than over iieoessary to 
bring the negotiations with the now Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
w'as accordingly arranged that Mr. Griffin slionld meet him at Zimma, 
about Blxtoeii iiiilcs from Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
results, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom 
wo all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the very 

* Kow General Sir Geor"e Greaves, G.G.B., O.C.M.G. 
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delicate and difficult negotiations wliicli lie had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

Tn taking loai'o of His Highness, Mr. Griffin invited him to come 
to the British camp tho following day to be received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur Eahiiian himself was quite willing to come, and 
some of his supporters were in favour of his doing ao, hut others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would 
leavo him if ho persisted.’ After a stormy mooting with his Chiefs, 
tho Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows : ‘If you really wish me to 
come to you, irrespootive of the opinion of tho people, I am quite 
ready to do so. I’lease write and let nio know your wishes. I am in 
the liands of ignorant fools, who do not know their own interests, 
good or bad. What can I do ? I am most anxious to most you.' 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would bo impolitic 
to pre.sR for an interview, for instead of strougthoning tho Amir, as 
had boon tho intention, it wa.s evident it would have tho opposite 
elTnct, ao tho meeting was given up. 

On tho morning of tho Brd August tho telegram arrived from Lord 
Eipon, wliioli I had boon so anxiously expecting, authorizing tho 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing that I should be placed 
in command. 

I heard afterwards that iny message to the Adjutant-General was 
received at Simla at a most opportune moment. Lyall took it without 
delay to Lord Eipon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering tho movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whoso 
longer experience of India, His Excellency considered, entitled their 
opinions to bo treated with respect. 

I .sot to work at onoo to organize tho column which I was to have 
the groat lioiionr of commanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragoment from Stewart ; 
he gave me carte-blancho, and I should only have had myself to 
blame if every unit had not been as cflicienlly equipped as circum- 
stances would admit. 

I wished that the force should bo composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with me throughout the campaign ; but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more than their share of 
fighting, bosido.s having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult then: commanders before 
detailing tho troops. "With tho exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all, to niy 
great delight, eagerly responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not bo left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fightino' ceased. 
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Whoii tho several rogiinonts wore decided upon, every man not 
likely to stand tlie strain of prolonged forced luarclies was weeded 
out, and tho scale of baggage, tents, and iinpediiUGiita was reduced to 
a minimum.* 

I had no fear as to the officers and men ably and eheorfully 
performing their part of the task ; we h,ad been long enough together 
to enable us thoroughly to understand and trust each other, and I felt 
that I could depend upon each and all to respond heartily to whatever 
call I might make upon them. 

Tho question of supplies was my greatest anxiety, and I had many 
consultations with my cx 2 )crienced Oommiasariot officer. Major 
Badcoek, before I could feel .satisfied in this respect. 

The transport, as I have already recorded, wa.s in good order ; it 
was fortunate that the soldiers had been practiBecl in loading, leading, 
and tending the animals, for the Afghan drivers desorted to a man a 
march or two from Kabul, and the Hazaras followed their example ou 
reaching their own country. Sir Donald Stewart's aoooimt of tire 
troubles he had enoountereel during his march from Kandahar was not 
very eneouragiiig, and I should have been glad if I could ha'S'e taken a 
larger amount of supplies ;t but ou this point I bad to be guided by 

* Eaoli British soldier was allowed for kit and camp-equipage, 
including great-coat and wateiqiroof sheet - 
Each Native .soldier ...... 

Each public and j)ri\'ate follower .... 

Each Eurojieaii oliiocr ...... 

Every eight olliceis for moss . . . . - 

Each stall'-odieer for ollico imiqioses . . . - 

Each Native ollicor ...... 

t The amount of supplies Uken with the force was ns follows : 

Eon Buitisu Tnoore. 

Bread-stuff - - - - - ■ h days. 

Preserved vegetables - - - -IB,, 

Tea, sugar, salt, aud rum - - - - 30 ,, 

Eon Native Taoors and Eolloweiw. 

Elour - - - - - - 5 days. 

JDref aud salt - - - - - 30 ,, 

Eaai for aiiirit-driuldng iiifii - - - 8 , , 

Sheep, ton days’ supply for BcitLsh troops and four issues fni’ Native 
troojis, with 20 jier cent, spare. Nearly 5,000 sheoj) were pur- 
chased ou the march. N.B. — Thero are uo horned cattle in 
Afghanistan, except those used for the idough or traiisjiort. 

Ill addition to the above, a small re.servo of Ihiie-juico, lica-srmp, aud tiiuind 
meat was taken ; tliaso proved most useful, iirnl might have beuu iuerciised 
with advantage h.id carriage been availahln. 

I gave strict orders that the reservo of bread-stiiff, (lour, aud sheep was 
never to bo used without my sanction, and that wherever possible food for 


30 11j.s. 
20 

10 „ 

1 mule. 

1 V 

80 lbs. 
30 „ 
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the number of animals tliat could bo allotted to the column, which 
was necessarily limited, aa carriage had to bo provided siumltaueously 
for the withdrawal of the rest ol tho army of oconpatioii. 

Tho strength of the force placed at iny disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of all ranks aird eightoen guns, divided into three brigades of 
Infantry, ono brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of Mountain 
Artillery. There were, besides, ovor 8,000 followers* and 2,300 horses 
and gun-mules. 

It was designated tho Kabul- Kandahar Field Force. 

Major-General .T. Ross, C.B >was given the command of the Infantry 
division, his three Ilrigadior-Qenerala being Herbert Maepherson, 
T. D. Baker, and Charles Maegregor. Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough commanded tho Cavalry brigade ; Colonel Alurod Johnson the 
Artillery ; while Colonel dil. Perkins held tho position of Commanding 
Royal Engineer ; Doputj'- Surgeon-General J. Tlaubury that of Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer ; and Lioutcnant-Colonel E. F. Chapman, Chief 
of the Staff, 

From the detail of tho force given below, f it will bo seen that there 


tbc day’s oniisuniptioii was to bo purebased. Wo Imd occa.sioiially to trench 
upon tho rnservo, hut we iipiirly ninde it up at other placo.s, and wo arrived at 
Kandahar with tluvo day.s’ supplies iii baud. 

■" The followers oonsiated of; 

Doolie boarens .... .■■ 2,192 

Transport and other dopartiiients - - - 4,C98 

Private servaiita, and miecs of Native Cavalry ■ 
reginiouUs- - • . . 


Total ■ - - 8,13-1 


t IIKTAIL OF FORCE. 


LST InK.INTUV r.KUlAlJE. 


flSnd ITiglilandcr.s . . . - 

2.3i'd PioiKiei's - . . - - 

2 .1th Punjab Native Infantry - 
2 nd Gurkhas . . . . - 

Rri/ish. Nalivo. 
fir.i — 

— TOl 

— .676 

— 60] 

Total 

051 1,777 

2hI) Inp-Wthy BaroAni!. 


72nd Highlanders .... 

2nd Sildi Infantry .... 

3rd iSikh Infantry .... 

6 th Gurldias ..... 

RritcAi. N'lit'ke. 
787 — 

~ 012 

— 670 

— 601 

Total 

787 1,743 
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was no wheeled Artillery, and that the nmnber of gims waa not in pro- 
portion to the strength of the other briinchea. This was my own 
doing ; I was pressed to take more and lioavior gnus, but, after duo 
consideration, I decided that I would only have Monntain batteries. 
"We could not toll bow long the Kandaliar garrison would be aide to 
hold out, so that our first object mast be to roach that place with the 

San iKrANTUY Biugadk, 

Pritish, JNcilUx, 


60tli llilles, 2ucl Battalion 

15th Sikhs . . . - - 

2.5tU Punjab Halivc Infantry - 

4th Gmkhas - . . - - 

CIO 

6, 50 
020 
1)37 

Total - 

(ilC 

1,01(1 

C.tvALiiY Bara.MiK. 

0th Queen’s hoyal Lancers 

Srd Bengal Cavalry .... 
I'ird Punjab Cavalry - . . . 

Central India Horse - . . . 

liritish. 

513 

Naiixe. 

3!)t 

408 

49,5 

Total - 

318 

1,297 

Ari'i'ii.r.HUY Dtvrsiox. 



British. 

G-Sth I’oyiil Artillery — .screw guns - 05 

It-Oth Itoyal Artillery ■ - 05 

No. 2 Mountain Battory - - — 

Nhltirc. 

]39 

l.'ifl 

MO 

Giiihi. 

I) 

fl 

(1 

Total - 100 

41 S 

18 

TorAr, OF Foiion. 



British troops .... 

Native ,, 

British olHcors 

Guns ----- 
Cavalry horses . . - . 

Artillery mules . - - - 

. 

2,5(12 

7,151 

273 

IS 

1,770 

450 


Two hundred rounds of aniumuition were taken fur nadi luriuitry soldier; 
seventy rounds -wore earned by each mail, thirty rounds were in reserve with 
the regiment, and a luuKlred rounds in the Field Park. 


Each Mountain hattory had : 

Common .shell ...... 2(i4 

Double shell - - - - - - liO 

Shrapnel ahull ------ 

Star shell - - - - - - 2-1 

Case shot - - - - - - 48 


Total - 

And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park. 


540 rounds. 
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least possible delay, and wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
thoro wore practically' no roads, have only pres cutod our moving as 
rapidly as wo might otherwise have done. 

h’or the equipment of Iho iorce, inclusive of carriage lor footsore 
soldiers* and follower.s, and allowing ton per cent, spare, more than 
8,000j‘ animals were required. 

h’ortmiatel.y, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian corn in the 
ear was almost cvei’ywhere procurable, which wa.s so nutritious that a 
large majority of the Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Tlu'oughout the march groat difliculties were experienced in pro- 
curhig food, but they were alway.s overcome, with the able assistance 
of Major Hastings and his political staff,! ''y means of the 
admirable arrangements made by the Cominissariat§ and Trausport|| 
officer, s, who were qnito untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
tlxo prospect of having to start again at an early hour the following 
morning, had often to woi'k far into tlio night. 

Tlio want of fuel -xvas our chief drawb.ack. Wo had on many occa- 
sions to pui'ohaso houses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of thoixi, and frequently there was nothing to cook 


* Ih'itisli tvnop.s were allowed iiiinie.s at the rate of 2 per cent, of strengfli, 
Native troops were allowed poiiie.s at the rate of ‘2h per cent of strength. 
Kollowers were allowed |)onies at the rate of 1-^ per cent, of strength. 


! 

Vjibns, 01* 
Afghan 

Jlulof}. 

Inrlian 

ponicij. 

Donkoys. j 

1 Camels. 

t Number of auimah that 
loft Kabul 

1,589 

85 

j 

■1,510 ^ 

1,214 

912 

til 

Purchased during the 
march- - 

1 


208 

171 

Niiniher nf animals that 
reaehorl Kandaluir 

1,179 

4,293 

1,133 

1,078 

1 

i 177 

Casualtie.s during the 
niiiroh - 

•14.5 

218 

100 

42 



I Major K. Hastings, Captain West Ridgeway, Major Euan Smith, C.S.I., 
and Major M. Protliero. 

§ Major A. Badenck, Cajitain A. Rind, and Lieutenants 0. Fitzgerald, 
H. I'Tawkes, and H. Ijyoiis Montgnniciy, all of the Bengal Stall Corjis. 

II Ijientonant-Colonel B. Low, Bengal Staff Gorjis ; Captain W. Wyuter, 
SSrd Foot ; Gaplaiiis G. H. Eliot anil C. E. Maegi'egnr, Bi'iigal Staff Corp.s ; 
Tjiuuteniints f,. Booth, 3Si'd Foot, H. Rlversou, 2nfi Foot, K, Fisher, 10th 
Ihissar.s, R. Wilson, 10th IIusaar.4, and C. Robertson, 8th Foot. 


* With hospital equipment. 

“ Only twice had anini.'il.s to he taken against the will of the owners, and 
on both oeoasions tlio matter was amieahly settled in the end 
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with save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to bo dug out and 
oolloetod after ii long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger. 

Olio day’s com was carried by each nuinud in addition to the 
ordinary load, and as far as Ghazni grain was tolcrabiy plentiful; 
hoyond tha,t wo had to depend for forage on the crops still standing. 
At the end of the clay’s march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades ; from these all that was required was out and carried 
away, the fields were then measured and asaes.sed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, who also adjusted all claims on 
account of wroolcod houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc,, brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
iny Hond-Quartors being with the fir.st and third Infantry brigades at 
Beni Hissar, on the way to tiro Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter lino by Maidau, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
6 a.m. the following morning we began the march to Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

B)!FORe daybreak on the 11th August, as I was starting from camp, I 
received my last conummication from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my wife, sent off from a little village in Somersot- 
shire, congratulating mo and the force, and wishing us all God’s speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan was over, and that I would soon bo able 
to follow. 

P'our clays brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-six miles. So far the country was easy and supplies plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter- 
ing on the difficult and scantily cnltivatod ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-GMlzai, where I knew that forced marches were inovitablo, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it was ueeessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowded camping-grounds might bo avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

AVhon it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11 000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual, that the fuel 
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with which it was cooked had often to bo brought from long distaneoe, 
and that a very limited timo was available for tlio preparation of meals 
and for rost, it will readily be understood how essential it was that even 
the stupidest follower should be able to find his place in camp speedily, 
and that everyone should know exactly what to do and ho^v to set about 
doing it. 

On the march and in the formation of the camps the same prin- 
ciples were, as far as possible, applied each day. The ‘ rouse ’ 
sounded at 2.45 am., and by four o’clock tents had been struck, 
baggage loaded up, and everything was ready for a start. 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four regiments being in front, with the 
other two on either flank. Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
each accompanied by a Mountain battery; then followed the field 
hospitals, Ordnance and Engineer parks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order m which the brigades wore moving. 
The third Infantry brigade with its Mountain battery and one or two 
troops of Cavalry formed the rear guard. 

A halt of ten minutes was mado at the end of each hour, which at 
eight o'clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
advantage of these intervals to get a nap, awaking greatly refreshed 
after a few minutes’ sound sleep. 

On arrival at the resting-place for the night, the front face of the 
camp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
loading brigade of the column on the next day’s march. Thus every 
brigade had its turn of rear guard duty, which was very arduous, more 
particularly after leaving Ghazni, the troops so omifloyed seldom 
reaching the halting- ground before six or seven o’clock in the evening, 
and sometimes oven later. 

One of the most troublesome duties of the roar guard was to prevent 
the followers from lagging behind, for it was certain death for anyone 
who strayed from the shelter of the column; numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on tho look-out for plunder, or in the hope' of 
being able to send a Kaffir, or an almost ecpually-dotested Hindu, to 
otenial perdition. Towards the ond of the march particularly, this 
duty became moat irksome, for the wretched followers wore so weary 
and footsore that they hid themselves in ravines, making up their 
minds to die, and entreating, when discovered and urged to make an 
effort, to be loft where they wore. Every baggage animal that could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out followers ; bat not- 
withstanding this and the caro taken by officers and men that none 
should be left bebiiid, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
four Native soldiers. 

The variation of temperatoe (at times as much as eighty’ degrees 
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botwoou day and nigh-t) was most trying to the troops, had to 
oiirry tiro saino clotlios whether the thornioiiioter was at fro(!r.ing-point 
at dawn or at 110“ Pahr. at juid-day. Heiircity of water, too, was a 
groat troiiLlo to tlicm, wliile lioiistont saiid-stomis, and the HuHbcfttiug 
dust raised by the oolmmr hi its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, and 
tran.sport animals wore brought to ino oacli evening, and I imule it 
my business to ascertain how many men had fallen out during the 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongat tlie 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Hood-Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavah-y and the second Iiifaulry brigade to push 
on and gat clear over tho Zamburah Kotal (h,100 feet higdi) before the 
rest of tho column attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient being in many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals; but by 
posting staff officers at intervals to control tho flow of traffic, and by 
opening out frosh paths to relieve the pressure, wc got over it much 
more quioldy than I had expected. 

On tho 15th we reached Ghazni, niuoty-eight miles from Kahul, a 
place of peculiar interest to mo from tlio fact that it was for his 
shiu’o in its capture, forty-oao years licfove, that my father was given 
the C.B. 

I was met by the Governor, who liandcd me tlio keys of tho fortress, 
and I placed my own guards and sentries in and .around the city to 
prevent collisions between the inhabitants and our troops, and also to 
mako sure that our demands for suppUe.s were complied with. Up to 
this point we had boon fairly well off for food, foi’age, and water. 

Our next march was acro.ss a barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place c.allcd Yavghati. On the way we passed Ahmodkhel, 
where Sh Donald Stewart won his victory ; tho name had beon changed 
by the Natives to ‘ tho lloatmg-place of Martyrs,’ and tho numerous 
froshly-eovered-in graves testified to the ghazis’ heavy 1o,ssb.9. The 
remains of tho few British soldiers, who had boon buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bone-s were exposed to view 
and scattered about. 

At Ohardeh, our next halting-place, a comnmuication from Colonel 
Tanner, Commanding at Kelat-i-Gldlzai, was brought to mo liy a 
Native messenger ; it was dated tho 12th August, and informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, hut that the garrison had supplies 
lor two months and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 2lst we arrived at a point thirty miles from Kelat-i-Ghikai, 
whence we opened heliograph communication with that place, and 
were told of an ■unsuocessfrd sortie made from Kandahar five days 
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lietoro, in which Ooiieral Broolco and eight other British officers liad 
been killed. 

On the 2Brd Kolal-i-Glnlzai was reached. The giiiTison* had been 
well tain'll rare of by Colonel Tanner, f and a large gnantity ol food 
for man and beast bad been collected ; but I thought it unadvisable at 
present to continue to liold the place, and have to keep open ooni- 
munication bolwoon it and Kandahar, and as I could see no compen- 
sating advantage in doing so, I deternmied to withdraw the troops and 
take them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner's report satisfied me thcro was no immediate danger 
to bo appreliended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day ; both 
men and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
miles. 

I had ondoavourod to keep the Government of India informed of my 
progress by a mesaago from Ghasini, and one from Oba Kavoz on the 
IStli Anguat, but noitlior reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more suceosstnl, and was delivered at tiiuila on 
the Both August. It was aa follows : 

‘ KEr,.s.'r-i-0(rrr,!!.a, 

23rd Awjust, 1880. 

‘ Tlin foroB under niy coimnnnd avrivod here this nioruiug. The auUinritios 
at Kandaliiir having stated on the 17th instant that they have abnndaiit 
supplies and eau uiako forage last uutil 1st September, I halt to-morrow to 
rest the troops, and more especially the transport animals and oamp-followei's. 
The force left Ghazni on tlio 16th, and has marched 1.36 miles during the last 
oiglit clays ; the troops are in good health and spirits. Prom this 1 purpose 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh at Kandahar. I 
liope to be in heliograpliic communication with Kandahar from Eobat, distant 
twenty miles, on the 29th. If General Phayro readies Takht-i-Pnl, I should 
also hope to conmiuuieate with him and arnange a combined movement on 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelut-i-Gliilzai garrison with mo, making the 
Port over to Wiihomed Sadik Khan, a Toki Chief, wlio had charge of the 
place when wo arrived in 1879 ; the present Governor, Sirdar Sheriiidil Khan, 
rofusea to ronmiii. "We have met with no opposition during the march, and 
have been able to make satisfactory arraiigenieuts for supplies, cspeeially 
forage, wliioli at this season is plentiful. The Cavalry horses and Artillery 
mules are hi exoollont order ; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72nd 
Highlanders, one sepoy 2,3rd Pioneers, one 2ud Sikhs, two sepoys Srd Sikhs 
dead ; one se])oy 4tli Gurkhas, two sepoys 2Itli Punjab Native Infantry, one 
Duifadar Srd Punjab Cavalry missing ; six camp-followers dead, five missing. 
Tlie niMsiiig men have, I fear, been murdered. I tolegiaphcd from Ghasni on 
the 15tli, and from Oba Karez on the 18tli August.’ 

I wrote also to Major-General Phayre, telling him of the date on 
which I expected to reach Kandahar, and that if I heard of hia being 

* The garrison oonsisted of 3 guns of 013, Itoyal Artillery, 145 rifles of 
the oath Poet, 100 of the Srd Sind Horse, and the 2iul Baliich Begimont, 
639 strong. 

+ Now T 'eule'iant-Genoral Sii' Oriel Tanner, K.O.B. 
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anywhere near I would arrange my movements to suit his, in order 
tliat the two lorccB might mako a combined attack on Ayub Khan’s 
position. 

As I was afraid the supplies at Kandahar would bo insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Phayre 
a momorandum* of the amount of food roepired daily by luy force, 
and begged liim to get pushed up from the roar such articles as were 
more narticularly wanted. I pointed out that we wore badly off for 
boot,., and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great- 
coats fi t for wear, which wore used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we raaroliod to Jaldak, seventeen miles, and the same 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where I received a letter from 
Lieutenant-General Primrose, informing mo that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siege on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Haba Wall Kotal, in the vaEoy of the Arghandab. 

I a-woke on the moruiug of the 27th feeling very unwell, and soon 
found I was in for an attack of fever. The lieat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun, I had now to give in for the time being, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con- 
veyauoe for a General on service ; but there was no help for it, for I 
could not ait a hor.se. 

* E.ftirnato of daily requircineuts for tlio Kabnl-Kivudabar Pick! Iforcu and 
the Ivclat-i-Qlulzdi gavriaou : 

Europeans - • - - • - 3,200 

Kativo troops .... . 8,000 

Polio wers ...... 8j500 

Horses - ■ - - ■ - 2,800 

Transport — y.-ilius 1,092, rmilcs and ponies 5,926, caiuuls 400, 
donkeys 400. 

Meat ... .... 4^000 lbs. 

Bread-sluir - - - - - - 40 iriamals.^ 

Vegetables ■ - - . - 4,000 lbs. 

Rico 800 ,, 

Salt 133 ,, 

Sugar . - - - • - - COO ,, 

Tea ------ - 1.60 „ 

lluui, 20 per cent. ----- 80 gallons. 

Atta 3ij0 iimuudsj 

Dali 01 i „ 

Ghco - - - - - - - 191 ,, 

Salt - ■ - - - - ■ ,, 

Grain ------- 700 " ,, 

A. 11, llADOOCK, Ma-jor, 

liELAT-l-Gmi.K.rr, Deputy (.'imunissavy-General. 

2-Uh Awjust, IrSSO, 

^ A ninuiul is cfpiivaleut to SO llis. 
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That day the 8i’d Bengal and 8rd Punjab Cavalry marched thirty- 
four miles to Itobat, in order to establish direct hcliographie eoiu- 
iiinnieatioii with Kandahar. The main body halted about half-way, 
when I again reported progress as follows : 


‘ SnAiriM-SAi'-A, 

‘27//1 Au(jusf, 1880. 

‘ My force anivod hero lo-day. I received a letter yesterday, dated 25tli, 
from Colonel SI. John. He writes : “The nraiom’.s of the approach of your 
force have been sufticient to relieve the city Iroiii investment. On Monday 
night (lie villages on the east niid south were abandoned by llieir mixed 
garrisons of j/lmsis and regulars. Yesterday niorniiig Ayub struck liis camji, 
and marched to a posilioii on the Arghandafi, between Baba Wait and Sheikh 
Cjhola, due north of the city, and separated from it hy a range of rocky hills. 
He has about 4,000 Iiifaulry regulars, six 12-pouiide,ra and hvo O-poundei's 
rifled, four fi-poundcr .sniooih-boru hatteries, and one 4-iiouudor hatlery, 2,000 
sowars, and jierhaps Uvico tliat number ol' of whom a third liavo lire- 

arms. Thu Kizilbashes and Koliistaiiis in bis army, about 1,200 Infauti’y 
and ;500 Cavalry, oHei'eil I0 desert and join us diiectly we made a show of 
attack. They are at last aware of Alidur Uuluuau’s siieecssiou, but I think 
Ayub will rouiaiu unmolested until the arrival of the Kabul force, provided 
ho waits, wliieh is tuilikely. He will, I expect, strike away north into 
Khakrez, on which line a vigorous pur-suit will give us his guns. Maclaine, 
Royal Horse Artillery, is still a prisoner ; I am making eveiy effort to obtain 
his rnleaso, but I am not very hopeful of success. Tliis morning the 25th, 
I wetrt to the field of tlio unlucky sortie of the 161h, and found the bodies of 
the poor fellows wlio fell there, some forty in number ; they will ho buried 
this afternoon. All the wounded are doing well, No signs or tidings of 
Phuyre.” General Gough, with two regiments of Cavalry, js at Kobat ; they 
are in lieiiographio eonimunieatiou with Kaiidaliar. General Primrose liolio- 
grajilis that Ayub Khau has entrenched his camp at Baba Wali. The force 
murohes for Roimt to-mornn’, seveiiteou miles distant from Kandahar.’ 

The following day tho oolumii joined the two Cavalry regiments at 
llobnt, where I was mot by Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, from whom 
I heard that Ayub Khan was likely to mako a stand. I thought it 
prudent, therefore, to halt on Sunday, the 29th, and divide tho last 
twenty ndles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 
might arrive as fresh as possible, and fit for any work which might he 
required of them ; for sliould Aj'ub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
would have to he followed up, and his army attacked and defeated 
wherever we might overtake him. 

Before leaving Kobat, a lottor arrived from General Phayre, which 
pub an end to all hope of his force being ablo to eo-oporate with mine, 
for his leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to the Kohjak Pass. 
This was to be regretted, but it waa unavoidable. I was well aware 
of tho strenuous efforts tho gallant Commander had made to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison, and I Itnow if co-operation had been possible 
it would have been offeeted. 
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We encamped at Moimind on the 30th, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla : 

‘ Illy force arrived here to-day ; rve inarch to Kandahar to-iiiorrnw. General 
Primrose heliographs that a letter from Aynh's camp Inhigs iiii'ormatiou that, 
the mntlier of the late Heir-Apparent, Abdulla .Tan, with otlier ladic.s, has 
been sent to ZiiMindawiir, Arrival of the young Musa .Tan in Ayiilfs uaiiip ia 
confirmed. Hashini Khau is also tliere. The posit, ion is bring strcngtlicncd, 
Gspcuially on tlie Pir Painial side, wliero two gnus liave i)ron placed witli two 
regiiiionta. Prom further information, I learn that the llaba TVali Kotal is 
oceiipied by three regiments and two guns. The Kotal-i-Miireha is lield by 
the Kabul regimonts, and Aynh’s own caiiiji is at Mazra, whore it ia said that 
the niiajority of iiia guns are parted. Iprojiose to encamp the Infantry to the 
west of Kandaliar iimnediatelj' under the walls, and tlie Cavalry under tiro 
walls to the amitli. Slionld 1 he.ar that Ayub contcniplatea llight, I slnill 
.attack without delay. If, on the contrary, he intends to resist, I shall take 
my own time. The country he i.s occupying is, from description and map, 
extremely clidioult and easily defoiisilile, and each separate advance will roipiire 
careful study and recoiinaisaanco to iivcvent unnecessary loss of life.’ 

On tho rooming of the 31st we inarched into Kandahar, ju.st over 
318 miles from Kabul. The fever, which had attacked me rather 
sharply, had left me extremely weak, and I was unable to ride tho 
whole w.ay. I got on my horse, however, some distance from Kandahar 
to meet Generals Primrose, Burrows, and Nuttall, who c.ame out to 
receive tho column. As we approached the city, the tvhole garrison 
turned out and gave us a hearty welcome; ollicers and men. Native 
and British, crowded round us, loud in their expressions of gratitude 
for our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, 
were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Ifaiwand, how they had 
fared while invested, and all they could tell us of Ayub Klian, his 
position, strength of lus army, "etc. 

I confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex- 
pression, at tho demoralized condition of the' greater part of tho 
garrison ;* there were notable exceptions, f but the general bearing of 
tho troops reminded me of tho people at Agra in 1857, They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de- 
spondent i they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the relieving 
force was close at hand. The siimo excuses could not, however, bo 
made for them, who were all soldiers by profession, as wo had felt 
inclined to make for tho residents at Agra, a gi'oat majority of whom 
were women, chOdron, and civilians. The walls] which completely 

* Tho effective gaiTBoii consisted of 1,000 British soldioi's, .3,000 Native 
soldiers, and flftepu Field gmis. 

t Olio and all bore teatiiiioiij' to the unfailing good holiavioni' and crcditiible 
bearing of the Roynil Artillery and tlni Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only 
during the iavesUiieiit, lint in the very trying time of the retreat from 
Mai wand, 

+ The walls had an average height of 30 feet, and breadth of 15 foot on tlie 
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suiTountlGcl Kanlahai’ v.'ero so high and thiulc as lo reudor the city 
absolutely impregnable to any armj' not eipiipped -with a regular siege- 
train. Soaliiig-latlclers had been propjared by the enemy, and there 
was an idea that an a.s.sault would bo attempted ; but for 13riti.sb 
Kokliors to have coiiteiupilatcd the possibility of Kandahin' being taken 
by an Afghan army sliowcd what a rai-serablo stale of depression and 
demoralization they wore in. 

I halted the eolunni for two hours outside tho south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the cneinj ’s fire, Ayub Khan’s position 
being within long range directly north of Kandahar. Whilo the men 
re.sted and breakfasted, and tlie baggage animals wore lioing unloaded, 
fed, and watered, I wont into tho citadel to talk matters over with 
General Primrose and Colonel Kt. John, smd inquire whether there 
was suflioient accommodation for the sick men of my force, num'bering 
940, who needed lo ho taken into hospital. The thermometer now 
rcgi.stered 1 00° J''ahr. in tents during the day, hut the nights wero still 
bitterly cold, and tho suddoir change.s of loiup(iraturo wero extremely 
trying to people in bad health. 

On tho advico of Lioutenant-Colonel Chapman, whose intimate 
acquaintance with tho neighbourhood of Kandahar, gained while 
serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff, %vas now most valunblo to me, I 
determined to take up a position to tho wo.st of the city, with my right 
on tho cantonment and my left touching Old Knndabar. This cnalded 
mo to cover tho city, gave mo command of a good supply of water, and 
placed mo within striking distance of Ayub Khan’s camp. 

At 10 a.m. tho first and third hrigade.s moved off and occupied 
Piqnot Hill, Karoz Hill, and the north-cast spur of the hill above Old 
Kandahar. A few shots wero fired at the advance guard from distant 
orchards, and the ground proved to ho within range of some of the 
enemy’s Kield-pieces on the Ba1)a CVali Kotal, hut it -^vas a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to he found anywhere else at a 
como-at-ablo distance. 

Largo numbers of men wei-o to bo seen crowning the EahaWali 
Kotal, and constructing sheltor-lrenches along the crest of the low 
blade ridge, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty range on which tho kotal is situated. Piquet.s wero immo- 
dialoly sent to occupy the northern spur of the Kohkeran Hill com- 
manding tho road to Gundigan, the village of Ahhasabad, the Karez 
Hill, tho village of Obihal Dnkhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, and the viHngo of Kalachi, all of which w'ere found to be 
deserted. 

From a cursory examination of the ground, I sati.sfied myself that 
any attempt to carry the Baba Wall Kotal by direct attack must result 
in very severe loss, and I dolermined to turn it. But before I could 
dooido how this could host be done, it was necessary to ascertain tho 
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strength and precise extent of tlie Afghan position. I therefore 
detailed a small party,* under the command of r>rigadior-General 
Hugh Gongh, to make as eoinplcto a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. In the meanlimo I despatched the following telegram to the 
aiithoritios at Simla ; 

‘ KAsn.vir.vn, 

‘ 31s< Aiif/nn/, 1880. 

‘The force under 1113' cimimaiid arrived hern tliis nioniiug without oppo.si- 
tioii. Enemy are said to ho iu conaidcrahlo atroiigtli at Mazra, hut tlie ridge 
of hills whirdi divides Kandahar from the Arghaiulah eoiiijiletcly covei'.s their 
position, and at present I liave only hecn able (0 aacortain th.at the Baba Wali 
Kotal .and r)ne or two other points oil lliia ridge are held in great strength, 
and that tlie enemy are. busily eng.aged iu del'ensivc works. E,econnais.saueos 
are now being eondiictod, and' I shall soon, I Imiio, he sndioieiitly aenuiiiiited 
with alfairs generally to o.nahlo me to .arrange for an attack. The Kandahar 
garrison ai'o iu good healtli ; the hmsos and transport animals appear to he in 
good condition. Major Vaiidolcur, 7th Eii.siliei'S, has died of his wounds ; tlie 
renuiindev of the wounded, both ofReera and men, .are generally doing well. 
The troops from Kaliul arc in famous liealth and spirit.s. The assuranpo of 
tlie safety of this garrison cnuhled eomparativoly short inarches to he hmdn 
from Kolat-i-Gliilzai, which inueh houofilcd both men and animals. The 
Cavalry lioiisos and Artillery inulo.s arc in c.xculleut eonilition, and the trails- 
])ort animals are, as a nilo, in very fair order. Gciieiul Primrose has aiTniigod 
for the sink of the force from Kalnil hoiiig .aceonimoihited inside (he oity ; 
niaiiy of the cases are .sore feet ; none, are sorioiis. To-iiiorrow die ielegrapli 
line towards India will eoinmence to he rc-eou.sl meted, and a.s General I’hayro 
is prolialily on Ihi.s sii.le of tlie Kohjak to-day, tlimugh eommunieation should 
•soeii ho restored.’ 

The reooimai.s.sanoe, wliicli started at 1 p.m., proceeded towards the 
high ground immediately above tlie villages of Gimdigan and Murghan. 
Hero the Infantry and guns wore halted, while the Cavalry advanced 
between two or three miles, avoidmg the numerous orchards and en- 
olosurea, and coming out in front of Pir Paimal, which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enemy’s fire along this lino had been drawn, the 3rd 
Bengal Cavahy fell back, admirably handled by their Coirimandimt, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie. In the maantimo, two guns of 
No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade were brought into action, partly to test the 
range, and partly to chock the enemy, who were jias.shig rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. 'Iho Infantry and Artillery then retired 
within the line of piquets, and the moment they began to fall back the 
Afghans came after them in great strength ; they were so persistent 
that I ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enemy, however, were unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 16th Sikhs, under the 

* Two Eoyal Ai-tillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and l.’itli Sikhs. 
Lieutciiaiit-Oolouol Chapman accompanied the party, and ivas of great 
assislaiioo to Brigadier-General Gmin-h. 
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oommaiKi o£ Lieutonant-Coloncl IJeiinossy, and before dark tlio troops 
were all back in camp, with a Iohs o£ live men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this recoimaissanco, I found that 
it was quite practicable to Invii the Afghan right, and thus place myself 
in roar of the Baba Wali range ; T decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the followmg morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay. Moreover, I knew that the retrograde movement of Gough's 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assuredly think that we were afraid to 
take the initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.m., and 
for one day’s cooked rations to be carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Brigades wore to bo in 
position by eight o’clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed cpiitlly except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the lino of piquets to the west, .showing that the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied the previous evening. 


CHAPTEB LXII. 

The next morning, the 1st Soptoniber, in accordanco with instruotions 
from Simla, I assumed command of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayro’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 8,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
30 guns. 

An hour before daybreak the whole of the troops were under arni.s, 
and at 6 a.m. I explained to Generals Primrose and Reas and the 
officers commanding brigades the plan of operations. Briefly, it was 
to threaten the enemy's left (the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in 
force by the village of Pir Pnimal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
the duty of carrying the enemy’s position, were formed up in rear of 
the low hills which covered the front of our camp, their right being at 
Piquet Hill and their left resting on GMtral Zina. The Cavalry of the 
Kabul column were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
GundigOiii toward.s the head of the Argbandab, so as to threaten the 
roar of Ayub Khan’s camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Battery Royal Horse Artillery, two companies 
of the 2 — 7th Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, 
wore placed at the disposal of Briffadier-Gcncral Hugh Gough, whose 
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orilors wore lo oeonpy with tVieso troops ttia position abovu Cinndigan, 
which had boon bo useful during the previous day’s roconnaissauco, 
and to push his Cavalry on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, tho 
rcmaiiidor of Lioutenant-Goneral rriiiiroae’s troops wore ordered to 
be disposed as follows ; Brigadier-General Baubony’s brigade to occupy 
tho ground between Piquet Plill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the liahul-Kandahar Field Force advanced to tho attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade, with No. 5 
Battery, 11th Brigade lioyal Artillery, under Captam Hornsby, and 
tho Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, to take up a position 
north of tho cantonment, from which the 40-ponndoi'.s could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wali Eotal, while tho Cavalry could watch tho 
pass, called Kotal-i-Murcha, and cover tho city. 

From an early hour it was clear that the enemy contemplated an 
ofl'ensive inovomant ; tho villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdab were being held in strength, and a desultory lire was brought 
to boar on tho British front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from tho Baba lIYali Kolal. 

Tho Bombay Cavulry moved out at 7.80 a.ui., and Daubeay’s 
brigade at eight o’clock. Burrows's Iroop.s followed, and shortly after 
9 a.m., thoiv chsposilioii being complelod, Captain Hornsby opened lire 
upon tho kotal, which was one mass of ;/ha:;is. 

This feint, iiiado by General Ibhuroso’s troop.s, having had the 
effect 1 had hoped, of attracting tlio oueiu,v's altoutioii, 1 gave tho 
order for Major-General Boss to make tho real attack with the let and 
2ad Brigades of his division. Tho lird Brigade, under Brigadier- 
Goneral Maogregor, I placed in front of tho village of Abbasabad, 
with tho double object of being a ro.sorvo to tho Ist and 2nd Brigades 
and of mooting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wali Kolal. 

lioss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, 
capture tbe villago, and then drive the enemy from tho onclosurcs 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pir Paimal hill. Thi.s duty 
ho entrusted to Brigadier -General Maephorson, and he directed 
Brigadier-General Baker to advance to tho west, to keep touch with 
the 1st Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in his iiumediato 
front. 

Groig’s 9-pounder and Bobmson’s T-pjoundor (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Bahibdad, w'hich was made by the 
2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Battye, and tho 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant- Colonel 0. Parker, supported by the 
28rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant-Colonel H. Collett, and the 2dth 
Punjab Infantry, under Colonel P. Norman. The village was carried 
with the utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 
rivals in the race lor vlory, by turns ontstrippinp’ each other in their 
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offorls to be first within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdrew, a goodly number of gliariis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92n(l. Rloanwliile, Baker's troops had 
been threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack ; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 7'ind lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
P. Browulow,* Captain Prome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Ilighland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting ; they were the leading battalions, and 
frequently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
at the point of the hill close to I’ir Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, 
tliey pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens whioli covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Bir Paimal was in our possession. f 

During the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on tlio low hills beneath the Baba Wali Kotal, evidently pre- 
paring for a rush on our guns ; then- leaders eould be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hill, but the main body 
apiiaronlly refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position tvas turned, when they at once retreated. 

Having become assured of General, Itoss’s complete success, and 
seeing that there was now no necessity for detaining Maegrogor’s 
(the 8rd) brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Ross, who, however, knowing how thoroughly be could depond upon 
his troops, without waiting to bo reinforced, followed up the retreating 

* nrownlcw's doal.li wits a great lo.ss, for tUroiigliout the war he liad 
frequoiilly distiuguiahed liiinself as a leader— at the Peiwai' Kotal, during the 
operatiou,s round Kabul, aud notably ou the lllli Deoeuiber, when ho won 
the admiration of the whole force by his brilliant conduct in tlto attack ou 
the Asmai huighls. 

i' The following Rativo oliiceiB, British and Native noii-comnussioued 
oliioers, and Native soldiers were brought forwatd as having been very con- 
spicuous during this part of the fight : 

Colonr-.Sorgeant G. ,Tacoh.s - - - 72nd Highlaudeis, 

Colour-iScrgeant K. Lauder - - - ,, ,, 

Lauoo-Corporal J. Oordon - - - ,, ,, 

Subadar-RIajor Gurbaj Sing - - 2ucl Sikhs. 

.leuiadar Alla Sing - - - ,, ,, 

Naiok Dir Sing - - - - 

Sepoy Hakim - - - - ,, ,, 

Sepoy Taj Sing - - - - 

Sepoy Portap Sing - - - - ,, ,, 

Sepoy Bir Sing - - - - 
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foe, until he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wali Kotal, whore the Afghans made another most dotorininod 
stand. Ghanis in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog- 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92nd, called upon the men for 
just one charge more ‘ to close the business.’ The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2ud Gurkhas and 28rd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from then.’ entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet.* 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Inderbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, ‘ Captured in the name of the 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own) 
Gurkhas 1’ 

Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half- battalion of the 3rd Sikhs (belonging to the 2ud Brigade), under 
Lieutenant Colonel G. Money, charged a body of Afgluins and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutoly routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the grovmd, it was impossible for Goiioral Boss to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and ho fully expected that tho enemy would taka 
up a fresh position further on ; he therefore ordered the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly came in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous eamp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in tho morning when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. "With his camp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan’s 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horae Artillery gunsf 
which had been taken at Maiwand on tho 27th July. 

* During this engagement tho following officers and men were specially 
remarked for their gallantry : 

Major G. White - 
Lieutenant 0. Douglas - 
Corporal William MoGillvray 
Private Potor Grieve 
Private D. Grey - 
Major Sullivan Beoksr - 
Havildar Gopal Borah - 
Sepoy Inderhir Lama 
Sepoy Tilcaraiu Kwas 

t These guns were presented to me by tho Indian Govoriiment, and arc now 
at tho Eoyal Hospital Dublin. 
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Further pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades halted on tlie far side of Mazra, whore 1 with the Ord Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left Hanlc, scouted as far as Kohkoran, and then pro- 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force to oxocuto 
the extended movement entrusted to him. He crossed the Argiiandiib, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy’s retreat 
towards Khakrez. Some ghaais and Irregular Afghan troops wore 
overtaken, hut no Eogular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, ns is their custom, quicldy divested thomsoh'es of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of harmless agrionlturist.s, 

Ayub Khan himself had fled early in the day with his principal 
Sirdars. 

As I rode into the abandoned camp, I was horrilied to hoar that the 
body of Maclaine, tlio Horse Artillery officer who had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan’s own tent. From what I could learn, the latter had 
not aotuiilly ordered the inurdor, but as a word from him would liavo 
prevented it, he must he held responsible for the assassination of an 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of war. 

Om: losses during the day comprised ; killed, 3 British officers,* 
1 Native officer, and 30 men ; wounded, 11 Britisli officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 
heavy, as between Kandahar and the village of Pir Paimal alone 
600 bodies were buried by us. 

With the exosptiou of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stores, the troops all re- 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.t 

Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers wdth which I was 


* The lliiid Britisli nfficer killed was Cajitain Straton, 22nd Foot, Su[ior- 
intendoiit of Army Signalling, a most aceomplishud effieer, under whoso direc- 
tion siguttlling as applied to Field Service reuchod a wonderful pitch of 
porfeotion. His energy knew no difficulties, and his enthusiasm was beyond 
praise. 

+ The anmmnition expended hy the Kabul-Kaudaliar Field Force on the 
31at August and 1st flopteniber was : 


Gun 

lliilo 


RovTnds. 

102 

- 57,705 


/ahriipnell shell 
lOominon ,, 
/Martini-Henry 
1 Snider 


78 
2-1 
15,129 
42,576 


and in addition 313 rounds were fired by tlie Artillery and 4,971 rounds by 
the Infantry of the Kandahar Garrison. 
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groolad l)y tlio troops as I rode into Ayub Kluiii’s camp and viewed tlio 
dead bodies ot my fjallaufc soldiers nearly mimanncd me, and it was 
with a very big lump in iny throat tliat I inaiiaged to say a lew 
words ot llianhs to each corps in turn. Wlion I returned to Kandaluir, 
and threw inysult on the bed in tho little room prepared for me, I was 
dead-beat and (j^uite luioiiual to tho eflbrt of reporting our suooosa to 
the (Juoon or to tho Viceroy. After an hour’s rest, liowovor, knowing 
how anxiously news from ICandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull myself together sufficiently to write out 
and (loapatcli tho following telegram : 

‘Kano AHA II, 

‘ls( Sepiember, ]880 (6 p.iii,). 

Ayuli Khan’s army was to-day dofeatod and completely dispersed with, I 
liopo, coniiairativcly alight loss on nnr .side ; his oariip was captured, tlio two 
lost guns of E Battery, B Brigade Royal Horae Artillery were recovered, and 
several wliooled guns of varioius calibre fell to tho siileudid Infant-ry of this 
forec ; tho Cavalry are still in pursuit. Our casualties arc : 22ud Root, 
Captain Htoatun, killod; 72iid Highlandors, LieuUsnant-Celcmol Brownlow, 
Captain li'romo, killed, Captain Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men killed, 18 wounded ; S)2nd Highlanders, Lieutenants l\Ieii.''ies anil 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men killed and dO wounded ; 2nd (iiiikluis, 
Lieutonant-Coloiiel liattye, and 2nd Sildis, Major Slater wounded. It ts at 
present iniposaiblc to ascertain the casualties amongst tlin N, alive troops, 
but I have no reason to Indieve they are e.vec.s.sive ; Ihll details will i)0 tehi- 
graphofl lo-nuimiw. 'Tho ipiile reeenlly nnirdereil reninins of Lieutenant 
hlaelaiiio, Jtoyal Horsu Artilhn-y, u’ero I'oiuid on tho arrival of tho British 
troops in Ayiili Khan’s camp. Ayiih Khan is siipiiosod to have lied towards 
Ilcrat.’ 

It can oaaily bo imagined with what an intonso sense of relief I 
awoke on tho morniug of tlio 2ud September — tho march had ended, 
Kandahar had boon relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an adeq^nata force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innnmerablo quoslions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-important one, and tliat wiiieh caused mo greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body ot troopis hastily oonoentrated at Kan- 
dahar, and lor which tho produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
wore to be fed. 

No supplies and very little forage wore proourahla between Qnetta 
and Kandahar, and in tho neighbourhood of tho latter place there was 
now hardly anything in tho shape of food for man or beast to bo had 
for lovo or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Belief could only be obtained by reducing tho 
number of months to bo fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
poossibla, consistent with safety ; and in accordance with my promise 
to the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, that they should not be required 
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to garrison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
despatch without dtday to India the corps which had come with mo 
Irom northern Afghanistan. 

One column proceeded to Maiwand to inter the bodies of oiir soldiers 
who fell on the ‘27th July. The Cavalry brigade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport annuals to Kohkoran. Maogregor’s brigade 
started for Quetta on the 8tli, and w.as followed soon after by Baker's 
and Maoplierson'a brigades. I accompanied Maegrogor in the hope 
that the change to Quetta (where I remained about a month) %vould 
Xiick mo up, and enable me to meet Lord Eipion’.? wish that I should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued an order thanking all ranks of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force for the work they had so nobly performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledging, on their behalf and my 
own, oougratulatory messagea from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
liio Marquis of Rqjoii, and many otlier.s. On tlie way to Quotta I had 
tlio further griitilication of being informed by the Viceroy that Her 
Majesty liad been graciously pleased to make me a G.O.B,, and to 
appoint mo Commaiider-iu-Cliief of the Madras Army. 

I now hoard tliat Abdur llalimau had been finally nominated Amir 
of Kabul on the lOtli August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of installotiun Sh' Donald Stewart had marclred the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India. Sir 
Donald left I’eahawac to take up his appointment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 81st August, and by the 7tli September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, exoept one brigade 
loft as a temporary measure in the Khybor Pass. 

At (juetta I stayed uath Sir Itobert Sandeman, the capable Besideut, 
who by liifi groat personal inlluence had done much to allay exoitomont 
among, st tlio tribes, and to prevent serious trouble in Baluchistan and 
along the border. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
tlio country; ho was intimately acquainted with every leading man, 
and there was not a village, however out of the way, which he had not 
visited. ‘ Simiiiuan sahib,' as the Natives called him, had gained 
the confidonco of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable manner, 
and it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
the huge stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and tlie 
various requirements of an army in the field, which had been brought 
by rail to Sibi, and had there remained for want of transport to take 
them furtlier on. 

As the change to Quetta did not benefit me, and as I found that, 
owin" to indifl'erent health, I was unable to carry on my duty with 
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satisfaction to myself, I applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12tli October for India. 

Riding through the Rolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kiuidahar Field Force marebing tow.ards Silii, thence to 
disperse to their respective dostiiiiitions. Ah T parted with each corps 
in turn its band played ‘Anld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
heard that moiriory-stin'ing air without its bringing before my mind's 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-erossing the river which winds through the 
pass ; I hear the martial boat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes ; and I see Eillcmcn and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, witRtlie endle.S8 following of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the interminablo 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and weari- 
some to man a,nd boast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bys 
to the men who had done so muck for me. I looked upon them all. 
Native as well as British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
mover had n Oomniander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderio* pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Kotal, at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great tlie odds against thorn. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar ; and 
the unflagging energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to roach their full height, when they realized they wore about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. Their exem- 
plary conduct, too, under circumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* The 72nd Highlandors and 5th Gurkhas wore brigaded togotlior through- 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment prcsoiited 
the ronner with a shield bearing the following inscription : 

fllOM THE 

MEN OE THE 5Tit GURKHAS 

TO THE 

MEN OE THE 72nd (DUKE OF ALBANY'S OWN) HIGHLANDERS 

IN llKMEMBIiANOJ; OF 

The Aeoiian Campaign, 1878 to 1880. 

The gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subsoribod for by the Native 
offlcDrs, non-commissioned oUieoi-s, and men. 

In return, the non-oommissiouecl officers and men of the 72nd gave the 5tli 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, silver-mounted Drum-Major’s staff, 
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warfare was committed by my troops. The persons and property of 
the Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
everywhere given. In short, the inhabitants of the district through 
which wo passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a lighter hand, had they proved thcinsolves fi'iondly allies, 
and the conduct of the troops will over bo to ino ns pleasing a memory 
aa are the results which they achieved. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

On the 15 th October I handed over my command to Major-General 
Phayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Viceroy, 
a diversion to Simla, where Lord Ripon received mo most kindly, and, 
to my groat pride and pleasure, delivered to mo a letter from the 
Quocn-EmproBH, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which convoyed 
in the most gracious tonus the Queen’s satisfaction at the manner in 
which the service entrusted to 1110 had been performed, thanks to ‘ the 
brave officers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘for those of her 
gallant soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us ‘ till the 
blessings of peace arc restored.’ 

A gracious letter, truly ! And to me a deeply appreciated reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17 th November. The reception I met with 
from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifymg. After an absence of twelve years tliero must almost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home- 
coming, and two vacant places in my family circle — those of my father 
and sister — oast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to welcome me, and I 
found ray children Nourishing and uiy wife well, notwithstanding all 
the anxiety she had undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I had been restricted to campaigning diet ; 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was BO greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the inarch from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mind, the latter operation 
was in every particular more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon mo as the Commander infinitely more responsibility The force 
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with whioli I started from Kriram to avongo the massacre of onr 
feUow-cnuntrymeii was little more than half tbo strength of that with 
which I inarched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Bhutar- 
gardan I found my self in the midst of a hostile and warlilco people, 
entirely dependent on the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by 
want of transport, and practically as completely cut off from communi- 
cation with India as 1 was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghans’ fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into tlioir 
hands by a sympathizing and all-powerful Allah. 

Before me was Kabul, with its largo and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an army better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Ruler of Afghanistan. On all sides of me 
wore tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to tlioir capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, ws 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as wo had to deal with two months later at Sherpur, Nothing could 
then have saved tiie force, not one man of which I firmly bolievo 
would have ever returned to toll the tale in India. "Worse than all, I 
had in iny own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking nnr pro- 
tection, while ho ivas at heart our bitterest enemy, and was doing 
everything in his power to make my task more diflicull and eusuro our 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly much longer, the country was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
animals was a continual source of anxiety. But T had a force capable 
of holding its own against any Afghan army that could possibly bo 
opposed to it, a,nd good and sufficient trairsport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing onr besieged 
countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead oi, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing tlio 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis- 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an array of 10,000 men lost to view, as it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uutuformod speculation was rite and 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corrospondiiig relief proportionably groat when that army re- 
appeared to dispose at once of Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881 , six weeks out of 
these precious months of leave having been spent in a wild-gooao 
chase to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my being nominated 
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by Mr. Gladstone’, s Govormnont Governor oi Natal and Commaudcr 
of the Foroes in South Africa, on tha death of Sir George Colley and 
the receipt of the nows of the disaster at Majuba Hill. While I was 
on ray way out to take up my command, peace was made with the 
Boors in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas ! ‘ without honour,’ to whioh may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal — a state of affairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, the Government being 
apparently as anxious to get mo aw'ay from Africa as they had been 
to hurry mo out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 
the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
the manoeuvres at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 
place. 

Shortly before leaving England for kladras, I was asked by Mr. 
Childers, the then Secretary of State for AVar, whether I would 
accept the appointment of Quartermaster -General at the Horse 
Guard.s, in succession to Sir Garnet AVolscloy. The offer, in some 
ways, .was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to take 
part in the administration of our army; and had it been made 
sooner, before ray arrangements for going to Madras had been com- 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once ; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of the 
Quartermaster-Generalship in abeyanoe until it was about to become 
vacant. This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two little daughters with me, the boy being left at school in 
England. 

On arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the pleasui-e 
to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr. Grant- 
Buff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
AVe spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our chikh’en at 
Ootacamund, that (Jueen of Indian Hill-stations, which was to be our 
home for four years, AVe spent Christinas there, and then went to 
Burma, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. AVe had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined for that oonviot settlement, amongst 
whom cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after we left 
Madras. They wore accommodated just outside my wife’s cabin, and 
their cries and groans were most distressing. Very little could bo 
done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil 1 and as the disease was spreading 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at Ahzagapatam. 


Now Sir Mount-Stuart Giaiit-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
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The cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical oiliecr, and every arrangcniont possible for their 
comfort and relief was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at I’ort Blair, the Head-Quarters of tlio Andaman 
Administration, we wore the guests of the liosiritablo Superintendent, 
Lieulenant-Golonol rrotheroo, who bad boon one of the political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands forming 
the Bottlomeiit are oxtrcmely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the climato, which 
is very much like a Turkiish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through the prisons, 1 came across some of the sepoys of tho 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during llio advance on tlie I’ciwar 
Kotal. I was told that they wore behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their sentciicca. 

A voyage of thirty-six hourp brought us to Eangoon, where we had 
the pleasure of meoting and being entertained by our old Mends, 
Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Conunissioncr of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1882 Thyetmyo and Toiighu wore the two frontier stations of 
Burma, and I had been asked to consider the question of the defence 
of the proposed railway termini at these places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and as I thought I foresaw that tho lines of railway could 
not end as tlien crutomplatcd, I rooomineiided that the absolutely 
necessary works only should ho attempted, and that ihoso should ho 
as inoxpen.siv 0 as pos.siblc. Bre many years had passed, the lino, as I 
anticipated, wan ooiiiplotcd to Mandalay. 

The defences of Eangoon had also to ho arranged for. An examina- 
tion of the approaches, however, satislied nio that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Eangoon’s host soeurity lay in 
her winding, dangerous river ; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two small hattories at Monlcey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Eangoon would ho reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leaving Burma I received letters from H.E.H, the Buka of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which wore repeated the offer of tho 
Quartermaster-Generalship at tho Horse Guards. But I had by this 
time begun to like niy now work, and had no dosiro to leave Madras ; 
I therefore definitely declined the appointment. 

From Burma wo returned to Ootacamund, vitl Calcutta, whore we 
spent a few days with Lord and Lady Eipou and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart, 

Life at ‘ Ooty ' was very pleasant ; such peace and repose I had 
never before experienced; 1 thoroughly enjoyed tho rest after the 
turmoil of tho preceding years, and I quite recovered iny health, 
which had been somewhat shattered. Unlike other hill-stations, 
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Ootaoamund rests on an uiidulatiug tableland, 7,-100 loot above the 
sea, with jilonty of room in the neighbourhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting ; and, although tlio scenery is nothing like as grand as in the 
Ilimaloyas, there arc exquisite views to bo lind, and it is more restlul 
and homelike. We made many warin friends and agreeable aoquaint- 
anoG.s, who when our time in Madras came to an end presented my 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and afleclioii ’ ; 
we were very soiry to bid farewell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
home. 

Each cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myself 
with the needs and capabilities of the men of the Madras Army. X 
tried hard to discover in them those fighting qnalitios which had. clis- 
tiuguibhod their forefathers during the wars of the last and the begin- 
ning of the pre.seul century. Eut long years of poaco, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as they 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and deteriorating 
olfoot ; and 1 was forced to the conclusion that the ancient military 
•spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordinoi’y Hindustani of 
Bengal and tlia Maliratta of Bombay, and tliat they could no longer 
with, safety bo pitted against warlike races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opinion with 
regard' to tho successors of tlio old Coast Army, for which I had alwaj's 
cutorlainod a groat admiration. J-'or the saice of the British officers 
belonging to tho Madras Army, too, I was very loath to bo convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and wore justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com- 
mander-ia-Chiof to do all that I possibly could towards rendering it an 
efficient part of the war establishment of India. 

Madrassies, as .a rule, are more intoUigent and bettor educated than 
the fighting racos of northern India, .and I therefoi’e thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them the value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, 1 encouraged rifle mootings and endeavoured 
to got General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspaotions, and 
to m.ake those inspections instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle -shooting myself, as did tho officers on ray personal staff,* 
who wore all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognised as it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Tipuleiiaul-Coloiinl G. T. Pretyiiiaii, H.A., uus Jlssisttiiit Military Seore- 
tiiry until 1884, wlreii ho was succeeded by Licuteaant-Culoiicl E. Polo-Carew, 
Ooltlstroaiu Guards. Lieutenant Neville Cliamborkin, Central India Horse 
aud Gaptaui Ian Haiuilloii, the Gordon Highlanders, wore Aides-de-camp. 
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had all entered the aervico in tlio days of ‘ Brown Bosa.’ Soiue of 
them had. failed to note the roiuarkablo altoratioii which the change 
from the innslcet to the rifle necessitated in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very difl'orent conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with tlioae 
under which some of our most celebrated vielories liiid been won. It 
ro(iuirod time and patience to inspiro ollicers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martiui-llonry rifle, and it was even 
more diflioult to make them realize that the bettor the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently u.sod. 

I had great faith in the value of (lamps of Exorcise, and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost, 
I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in eoui'se of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one ocoa.sion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, wbero Iho Couimandor«-in-Cbief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and ths lion. Arthur Hardinge) 
were present— the first and last time that the ‘ three Chiefs ’ in India 
mot together at a Camp of Exercise. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Army, being indeed a most 
useful, olHciont body of men, but as no incroaso to that branch was 
conaidorod uooossary, I obtained permission to eouvort two Infantry 
regiments into I’ioncors on tho inodtd of tho I’ionoor Corps of the 
lioiigal Army, which had always proved tliomselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the Briti.sJi oilicor.s was iiecoloratod, 
recruits wore not allowed to marry, or, if married, to have tlioir wives 
with them, and many other minoi' changes wore made which did much 
towards improving tho oflielouoy of the Native portion of tho Madras 
Army ; and I hope I was able to incroaso tho comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also Ity relaxing irksome and useless restriolions, 
and by impressing upon commanding officers the advisability of not 
punishing young soldiers with the extreme severity which liad hitherto 
been considered necossary. 

I had been unpleasantly struck by tho frequent Courts-Martial on 
the younger soldiers, and by the disproportionate number ol tlioao lads 
to be met with in tho military prisons. Even when the priBoiiors 
happened to be of some length of service, I usually found that they 
had undergone previous impriaonmonts, and had boon aovorely 
punished within a short time of their enlistment. I urged that, in 
tho first two or three years of a soldier’s service, evory allowance 
should be made for youth and insxperieuco, and that during that time 
faults should, whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not 
visited with the heavier jpnnishiuent which a Court-Martial sentonco 
necessarily carries with it, and I pointed out that this procedure might 
receive a wider application, and become a guiding principle in the 
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treatment of Koldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of ’a good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their company 
defaulter shoots for one year, should bo granted certain privileges, such 
an receiving the fvillust indulgence in the grant of passes, consistent 
with tlio retiuiroments of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendanoo at all roll-calls (including meals), except perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remai’ked that those corps in which indnlgonocs 
were most freely given contained tho largest number of well-behavod 
mon, and I liad boon assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abused, and that, while they were greatly airprooiated by those who 
received them, they acted as an incentive to less well conducted men 
to try and redoonr their characters. 

Tho reports of commanding officers, on the results of these small 
ameliorations, after a six inoiiths’ trial, were so favourable that I was 
able to arrlhoi'izo still further concessions as a premium on good 
boliaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible to combine pleasure 
with duty in a very doligiitful manner while traveUing about the 
country. My wifo frequently accompanied me in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy between 
the English and French in the middle of the eightoentb oentm-y. 
Arcot remmded one that it was in tho brilliant capture and still more 
brilliant defence of tho fort at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius 
first bcoaiuo conspicuous. Tricliinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer Lawrence’s and Byro Coote’s splendid services, and 
while standing on tho broach at Seringapatam, one was reminded of 
AVollingtou's early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross tho single plank which alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

1 should like to dwell on the architectural wonders of Tanjore and 
the Caves of Bllora ; tho magnificent entertainments and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha- 
rajas of Mysore and Travancoro, the Maharaja of Vizianagram, tho 
Baja of Cochin, and many other Bulors of Native States ; the delights 
of a trip along the west coast by the beautiful ‘ back-water,’ and tho 
return journey through the glorious forests of Cannara and Mysore; 
tho pleasure of visiting tho lovely ‘ 'White Lady ’* and the wonderful 
Kaveri falls ; but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
bo to put loo great a strain upon tlroir patience, which I fear has 
already been severely taxed. 

The late Maharaja of Travanoore was an unusually enlightened 


' The finest of the Gassapa, falls, 
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NiiUvo. lie spolce auJ wrote English fluently ; his appoamneo was 
distinguished, aucl his maiinora those of a well-bi-cd, courteous English 
gontloman of tho old school. His speech on proposing the Queoiits 
health was a model ot line feeling and linn expression, and yet this man 
was stooped in superstition. His Highness sat, slightly retired from 
the table, between niy wife and inysell while dinner was going on ; 
ho jiartook of no food or wino, hut ‘his close contact with us (ho led my 
wife in to dinner and look her out on hi.s arm) noeossilatod his under- 
going a sovero course of puriiication at tho hands of tho Brahmins as 
soon ns the ontortainineut was over; hedavod not do anything without 
tho sanction of tho priests, and lio .spent enormous sums in piropiliating 
thorn. 

Notwithstanding tiro high civilization, luxury, and rolinoinont to bo 
found in thoso Native Blates, mj' visits to them strengthenod iny 
opinion that, however eapahlo .and cnlightonod tho Euler, ho could 
have no chanoo of holding his country if deprived of tho guiding hand 
of tho British Qovernmont as embodied in the Resident, It is just that 
control, so light in ordinary times as to bo hardly porceptibh), but firm 
enough when occasion domauds, which saves tho State from being rent 
by factions and intern, al intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owing to tlio inllnenco of the Brahmins rurd tho prac- 
tical seclusion wliich caste prejudices entail, involving ignoranoo of 
what is talcing plaoo iinmodiately outside their own palaces, tho Native 
Princes of tho less warlike peoples would have no chanoo amidst tho 
anarchy and confusion that would follow tho wiUidrmvnl of liritish 
influence. 

A remark luaclo to mo by tlio lato Sir Madhava Eao, ox-Minister of 
tho Baroda Siato, which exornplilios my moaning, como.s back to mo 
at this moment. Sir hfadhava was one ot tho most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him tho oxoitoment 
produced by tho ‘ Ilbert Bill,’ ho said; ‘Why do you English raise 
these nniiGcessary questions ? It is your doing, not ours. Wo have 
hoard of tho cry, “ India for tho Indians,” which some of your philan- 
thropists have raised in England; but you havo only to go to tho 
Zoological Gardens and open the doors of tho cages, and you will very 
soon soo what would be the result of putting that theory into practice. 
There would be a torrific fight amongst tho animals, which would end 
in the tiger waUciug proudly over the dead bodies of tho roat.’ ‘ Whom,’ 
I hiquired, ‘ do you consider to bo tho tiger ?’ ‘ Tho Mahomodau from 
tho North,’ was his reply. 
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CHAPTEE LXIV. 

In March, 1885, wo again viaitecl Calcutta. The Marquis of Eipon bad 
departed, and the Earl of Diifforin reigned in his stead. 

Affairs 011 our north-west and south-east frontiers wore at this time 
irj a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook nlto^etbev had 
assumed rather a gloomy asi^cct. Our relations with the French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of fclicir inlorfsi'ence with 
Upper Eurm'a and our occupation of Egypt ; wdiilc Eussia'a activity 
in the valley of the Oxus necessitated our loolcing after our interests in 
Afghanistan, Those considerations rendered it advisable to increase 
the army in India by 11,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, bring- 
ing the strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 
and that of the latter to 128,030. 

Eussia’a rao^’e^nont3 could not be regarded with indifference, for, 
while we had retreated from our dominating position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan, and in a direction 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Eussian army advancing on Afghanistan would have had 
to solve the difficult problem of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Kliiva and 
Bokhara. But all th.is was changed by Skobeloffs victories over the 
Tekko Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs to Eussia, and en- 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian — by far 
the most important step ever made by Eussia in her advance towards 
India. I had some years before pointed out to the Government of 
India how immeasurably Eussia would gain, if by the conquest of 
Merv— a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to bo accom- 
plished in the near future — she should be .able to make this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as ‘ Morvousness.’ But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Eussian possession, 
and Turkestan w'as in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it he denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled the army in the Oaueasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it possible for General Komaroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary Commission which was sent to define 
the northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject an Afghan 
garrison from Panjdeh under the eyes of British officers 9 

Lord Dufforin took up the reins of the Government of India at a 
time when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
with the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Ilighnoss's frontier, the strengthening of 
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Herat, the extension of tlio Sakkur-Silji railway to Quetta, and tlio 
discussion of the general situation. Abdur Itabman was therefore 
invited to meet the Vieeroj' at Bawal Kndi, where a largo standing 
camp was prepared, and iny wife and I were bidden amongst a 
nnmorons company, including Their Iloyal Highnesses the Duke and 
Dueboss of Ooiinaughl, tho Ituling i’nnjab Chiefs, ami the high ollioers 
of Government from various parts of India, to bo the’ guosls of His 
Excelle]ic,y and Ijady DnITerin on tho interesting occasion. 

The meeting was fixed for the end of March, and a.s there was 
scaroelj’ tiiiiQ for ua to return to M.adras and got back again before 
then, wo proceeded leisurely up country, visiting differoiit places and 
one or two old friends on tho way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing mo that it liad been decided to niobiliso two Army Corps, 
and that I was to havo command of the first. This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Eawal Piiidi, whore wo 
should be in direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of tlio Oovermnoiit 
was forced on them by the repre.scntativcs of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who were persistent in their atteni))t.s to encroach on 
Afghan territory, in order that tliey might be in a jiosilion to control 
the approaches to Herat, a I!u.ssian occupation of which fortress wo 
could not permit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pindi on tho last day of March ; 
he was about forty-five years of ago, and althongb he required a stick 
to waUi with, being a martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and imposing. Ho had a manly, 
clover, and rather handsome face, marred only by tho crnol expression 
of the mouth, and his maimer was sufficiently courteous though some- 
what abrupt. 

Kevoval semi-privato meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
tho Amir, at the first of which His Higliness, after expressing his 
appreciation of the flattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Dufferin that ho had consistently warned the British 
Government of tho approach of the Russians towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsettling effect their advance was producing on tlie minds of 
his countrymen ; and lie advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, had been paid to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of tho 
British Government. 

Lord Dufforin, in reply, pointed out tb.at tho Amir had been advised 
to strengthen iiortliorn Afghanistan, and that tho sorvicos of Engineer 
officers had been olfored to him for tho purpose of putting Herat into 
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a salLsfaetoi'y stale of defence. His Excellency declared that Enifland 
was resolved that, a Kusaian advance on Herat should be mol by a 
declaration of war ; that preparations vvoro then being made to give 
effect to that resoh’e ; and that it was now absolutely noco.ssary for 
His Higliness to make up his mind which of his two powerful 
uoighboura ho would elect to choose as his ally. 

Abdur llidnnan tiiankcd Iho Viceroy for his offer of help, but 
showed plainly that ho had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of onr Engineers. Ho vowed that lh.s own por.sonal wishes 
■wore entirely in favour of a close and practical alliance with the 
British, but that his subjects did not shai’e his feelings towards ns. 
They wore ‘ rude, uneducated, and suspicious.' Ho liopcd that in 
time they might become more disposed to bo friendly, but at present 
ho could not protend to roly upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason lor his ready response to the Vicer‘oy’.s invitation by saying that 
ho would gratefully receive the assistance of tho Ihitlsh Government 
in tho shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the difliculty of the 
position in which tho British members of the Boundary (lommiBsion 
wore placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the face of a Russian advance was explained to the 
Amir. A map was produced, on which tho country to tlio north of 
Herat was (iarefully examined, and Russia’s chums were made known 
to him. Abdur Rahman’s ideas of topography were not very accurate, 
but ho displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep- 
tion of tho meaning of tho answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave tho question of the delimitation of his northcni 
frontier in tho hanils of the British Government. 

On tho 0th April there was a parade of the troops, 17,000 in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Ainir’a health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that tho prosperity 
of tho British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. Ho h.-id watched, he said, the pirogress of 
India under British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
in like niannor ; and he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
pro.servfl Hor Majesty’s troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
Viceroy, on whose right hand he was placed, wlifle the Duke of 
Connaught occupied the seat on his left. After a few words had been 
oxoLangod, Abdur Rahman rose, and spoko a.s follows : ‘ I am deeply 
sensible of tho kindness which I have received from His Excellency 
tho Viceroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty tho Qneen- 
Empiross. In return for this kindnoss and favour, I am ready with my 
army and people to- render any services that may be required of me or 
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of the Afghan nation. As thn Bvilish Govcrninont has doolnrecl that it 
will asiii.st mo in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Government.’ 

On being preaentod, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice ; ‘ With this .sword I hopn to smite 
any enemy of the British Govurnmont.' 

That same ovejiing the Viceroy received i)ow.s of the Russian attack 
on ranjdoh, and coimnunicated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, not appearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to tlie inferiority 
of their weapons. Ho observed that the excuse given by the Unssiana, 
that the Afghan.s intended to attaclc tiicm, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared all that his men had done was very properly to make pre- 
parations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Eithman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before liis departure from India he was invested, informally, 
with the G.C.S.I. As the train was moving off, he said to tlie British 
officers assembled on the platform ; ‘ I wish you all farewell, and com- 
mend you to the care of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between ns wdU last for over.’ 

Abdur Ealinian had, indeed, every reason to bo satisfied with the 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Eipon's promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratiliod by Lord 
Dufferin, hut the Amir was given, in addition to the large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of nmnition,s of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-loading rifles, a 
Heavy battery of tour gnns and two howitzers, a ISfountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was ))rokeii up, and the 
troop.s returned to their respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment’s notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy, wore pn’otuse in their offers and 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found noeossary ; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had boon, by far the most 
gratifying result of the gathering was tho unmistakable loyalty dis- 
played by the Native Enlers who were present, as well as by those in 
distant parts of India, on hearing of tho unprovoltcd attack made by 
tho Russians on tho Afghan troops at Panjdoh, .and our consequent 
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propai'ations for war. The greatest eiithnsiaam prevailed, and the 
various military camps at Eawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might be allowed to return to tho colours 
and fight once more for tho Sirlnr; and one Native ofliecr, who had 
been with me in Afghanistan, came to mo and said ; ' I am afraid, 
sahib, I am too old and infirm to do more work mvvself ; but you must 
take my two son.s with you— they are ready to die for tho Anyreso.'* 

Wo Ji.astfiiied back to M.adras, and reached Ootacainhnd after seven 
con.soculive nights in the train, with a tlierj nomotor at 104" in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at Poona, where we 
spent a few hours with our friend General Sir John Pioss. 

I left my hoivses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered hack to the Punjab to take command of 
tho 1st Anny Corps. A change of Government, however, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salisbury’s doterinined attitude 
oouvincod Russia that no further encroachments on tho Afghan frontier 
would be permitted ; she ceased the ‘ game of brag ' she had been 
allowed to play, and the Boundary Commission were enabled to proceed 
with tho work of delimitation. 


CHAPTER LXY. 

We only remained three months at ‘Ooty,’ for on the 8th July a 
telegram arrived from Lord Dufferin announcing the Queen’s approval 
of my being appointed to succeed Sir Donald Stowart as Cominandor- 
in-Chio£ in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At tho end of a fortnight all our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the ISth August wo loft Bombay, in the teeth of the 
monsooni 

Our boy, whose holidays had just commenced, met us at Yenioe, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
hut six weeks m England, returning to tho East at the end of November, 
to join my now command. I met Lord Dufferin at Agra, and accom- 
panied him to Gwalior, whither his ExceUeuoy went for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, which had been occupied by us sinoo 1858— an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade whioli could bo far more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwalior we received tlio news of the capture of Mandalay, and I 

* A Native eorniption of the word ‘English.’ 
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sent fi telBt'i-iim Id Licutonant-Q-cnei'al Prendei’gasfc,* to congratulate 
him on the successful conduct of the Burma Expedition. 

Affairs in Burma liad been going from bad to worse from the time 
lung Tliebaw oamo to the throne in 1878. 'Wholoaalo murders wore of 
constant ocouiTenec within the precincts of the palace ; dacoity was 
rife tbroughont tlio cnnntry, and British officers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Itosidcnt had to bo withdrawn. In 1883 a spoeial 
Ifission was sent by the King of Burma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to appeal to Franco for assistance, in the event of his being 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gained suffieieut ascendancy over 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrango for the construction of a rail- 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and the establishment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which France would speedily 
have gained full control over the principal soui’cos of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from tho valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these dc.sign8, tho King picked a quarrel with a 
British tr.adiiig comp;Ln 5 ’, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fino of ton lakhs of rupees. 

Tlie Chief Commissioner propo.scd arbitration, but tliis was declined, 
and tho King rofu.siug to modify his action with regard to tho trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of Stale for India that 
an nltiraatum j- should bo sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of tho ultimatum, Lord Kandoiph Churolull expressed 
his opinion that its despatch should be concurrent with the moveinuiit 
of troops and ships to Eangoon, that an answer should bo demanded 
within a specified time, and that if tho ultimatum wore rejoctod, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A forcoj of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prondorgast, was accordingly ordered to bo in 
re.adinesa at Thyetmyo by tho 14th November, and as tho reply of tho 

’’ Now Geuer.al Sir Harry Pi'cndorgast, A''.C., K.C. B. 

f The iiltiinatuni informed King Tlieiiaw tluit tlio Britisli flovcrnmeiit 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at Mandalay, with free acuo.ss to the 
King, witliout iiaving to .submit to any humiliating ceremony ; tliat proooed- 
inga against the trading eompany would not lio ■|iurmittcd ; tliat a Britisli 
Agent, with a suitable gourd of houmiraiid steamer for liis personal protection, 
must bo ]icniianoiitly stationed at the Burmeso oupitiil ; tlmt tlio I’mnneso 
Govornmout must regulate their external relations iu aooordauec witli British 
advice ; and that proper faoilitie.s must be granted for the opening up of 
Britisli trade witli Cliimi via Bliaino. 

t The force oonsi.sted of .SGl seamen and 69 Marinos formed inlo a Naval 
Brigade, with 49 guns, including 27 maeliino guns, and 3,029 British and 
6,005 Native soldiers, with 28 guns. 
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Burmese Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prendergnst was 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, witli the result which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army in India. 

From Gwalior I went to Delhi to prepare for a Camp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever before been held. Many weak 
points in the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobilization of the two Army Corps had 
bean imminent the previous .spring, it rvas considered necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for the .strength and composition of 
the force to be manoeuvred had been i.s.sued before Sir Donald Stewart 
left India. 

The troops wore divided into two Army Corps. The northern 
assembled at Umballa, and the southern at Giirgaon, 23 miles from 
Dollii, the points of concentration being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional movements, Iho 
opposing forces advanced, and on the 7tli January thoy came into 
contact on the historic battletteld of Panipat.'i' 

Lord Dullerin, whoso intere.st in the eflieienoy of the army induced 
him to como ail tho way from Ciilculta to witness the last two days' 
manoiuvres, was present— with the twelve ‘foreign officers ’t from the 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp — at a mai'ch-past of the whole force of 85,000 men on 
the 18th. It was a line sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstorm 
and a perfect deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what the 
troops could do than if we had had tho perfect weather wo had hoped 
for. Tho ‘ foreign officers ’ were, apparently', somewhat surprised at 
the fine physique and efficiency of onr Native soldiers, but they all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with tho Indian regiments, 
which I could not but acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
our military organization. 

When the camp W’as broken up, I accompanied the Viceroy to 
Burma, whero we andved early in February, 1886. Lord Diifferin 
must, I think, have been pleased at the reception ho met with at 
Eangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 

* Panipat is fiinious for three great battles fought in its inimodiata iicigh- 
liouvliood ; one in 1626, by the Empeiw Baber against Sullan Ibrahim, ^yhich 
resulted in the astahlislunent of tbe Mogul dynasty ; the second in 1056, 
■when tho Emperor Akbar boat the Hindu General of the Afghan usurper, and 
re-cstahlislied the Moguls in power ; and tbe third in 1761, when Ahmed 
8 hah Diiraui defeated the Mahrattas. 

i‘ I was much gratified at reeeiving subsequently from His Imperial Mnje.sty 
the, Emperor ■William I. and from the Crown Princess of Prussia autograph 
leUem of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the reception accorded and tho 
attention \iaid to Majors von Huene and von Hagonnu, the two roprosentatives 
of the Gorman army wlio attended these manomvros. 
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their gratitude to tlio Viceroy, tindor whoso auspices the annexation o£ 
Upper Burma liad been carried out, and each nationality hud erected a 
trimuphal arch iu its own particular quarter ol tho town. 

From Bangoon wo went to Mandalay, where Lord Dufforiu formally 
anuounoed the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Bimna 
over which King Thebaw had held sway. We tlien proceeded to 
Madras, whore I parted froju tho Viceregal jrirty and travelled to 
Bonib.'iy to meet my wife. lioaviug her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had boon considerably altered and added to, T proceeded 
to tho Nortli-AVoat Frontier, for the quostion of its defence was ono 
wliicli intorosted me very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
I now held as a mombur of tho Govorninmit of India, I .should bo able 
to gob iny ideas on this, to India, all-important subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

Tho defoncu of tho frontier had boon considorod under the orders of 
my predecessor by a ComraiUen, the members of which had recorded 
their several opinions as to the means which should be adopted to 
make India seouro. But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could bo done to givo effect to tho measures they 
advised. 

Tho matter had therefore to bo taken up afresh by mo, and I 
carefully studied the recommend.ations of tho ‘ idefoiico Conmiittoo ' 
before visiting tho frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to tho points to be defended. 

It seemed to nia that none ol the niombor.s, with tho exception ol 
Sir Charles Muegrogor and tho socretary, Major W. G. Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great ohaugo whicli hod taken place in our position 
since tho near opproach of llussia, and our consequent promise to tlio 
Amir to preserve tho integrity ol his kingdom, had widoned tho limit 
of our responsibilities from tho souUioni to tho northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

Less than a year before wo had boon on the point of declaring war 
with llussia because of her active interference with ‘ tho authority of 
a sovereign — our protected ally— who had committed no olTcneo*;’ 
and even now it was not certain that peace could bo preserved, by 
reason of tho outrageous demands made by tho llussian memberH of 
tho Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between Bussion and Afghan territory should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which provoiitod me 
from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defouoo Committee, 
for the maiority of tho members laid greater stress on tho necessity 
for constructing numerous fortifications, than upon linos of com- 
munication, which I coDcoived to be of infinitely greater importance, 

* Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of orodit for 
£6,500,000 for special pi'eparations in comiecLion with tho AlVduui dilliculty. 
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as arfoi'ding the moans of hringmg all tlio strategical points on the 
frontier into dk'ect comimmication with the railway system of India, 
and enabling ns to mass our troops rapidly, should we ho called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

Fortifications, of Iho nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to sorno extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
iieiglibours, for experience had taught us that witiiout outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined luoveuiont, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses as would have to bo 
con.strucied, and as a support to tho army in the held. 

The hue chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In tho first instance, therefore, I woiidcd my way to 
llaluchislan, wliero I met and consulted with tho Govornor-Genorars 
Agent, Bir Bobert Saudemau, aucl the Chief Bugmeer of tho Siud- 
I’ishin Eailway, Ilrigadicr-Goneral Browne.*' 

We together inspected tho Kwaja-Amran range, through which tho 
Kohjak luLinol now runs, and I decided that tlio best position for an 
entrenched camp was to the roar of that range, in tho space between 
tho Takatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad ; nature had made its flanks perfectly secure, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply flooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of m rear of the 
Takatu range, imcl that its construction was too far advanced before 
tho question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have boon a complete protection 
for the lino of rail also. 

Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to bb taken 
for meeting tho offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
tho Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and tho Kliyber 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political con.siderations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entire control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon tho 
resources of the country behig at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the oh'cum- 
stanocs were altogether different : tho tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no European’s life was safe across the frontier. Except in the 
Khybcr itself (where tho policy of establishing friendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had been most 
successfully practised by the political officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Warburton), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 

* The late Major-Geuoral Sir James Browuc, K.C.B.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Robert Saudemau, died whilo holding the huportaut aucl responsible xjositiou 
of Govcmor-Goneral’s A"ent in Baluchistan. 
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much losa helping ns if ^Y 0 advanced into Afghanistan. While, should 
an army attempt to iuvado India from that direction, wo should to a 
certainty have every man of the 200,000 warliko people who inhahit 
tlio mountainous district from Cliitral to Baluchistan combining 
against as, and pouring into Indiii from every outlet. 

For these reasons I recorded a strong opinion in opposition to the 
proposals of the Dcfoiico Committee, which wero in favour of the 
construction of a Largo magazine at Peshawar and extensive entrenched 
works at the month of the Khyber. I pointed out the extreme danger 
of a position oommimication with which could bo cut off, and which 
could be more or less easily turned, for it was clear to mo that until 
WG had sucoBoded in inducing tho border tribes to be on frioiidly terms 
with U.S, and to believe th.at their interests wore identical with ours, the 
Peshawar valley would become unLouahle should any general disturb- 
ance take place ; and that, instead of entrenchments close to tho 
Khyber Puss, we reciuirod a position upon which tho garrisons of 
Peshawar and Nowshera could fall bade and await tho arrival of 
reinforcomonts. 

For this position I selected a spot on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, betwoou Kluiirabad and the Indus ; it commanded the passage 
of the latter river, and could easily bo strengthened by clofonsivo 
works outside tho old fort of Attocli. 

It will bo readily understood by those of my readoi's who have any 
knowledgo of our North-Wost Pronlior, or are iiitoroatud in tho 
(jucstiou of the defonoo of India, that other routes exist botweeii the 
llolan and the Kliyher Passes which might bo made use of either by 
an army invading India, or by a foreo sent fi’om India to tho assist- 
ance of Afghanistan; and by such it will probably bo aalcod, as was 
the easo when my roeommendations ■were boing discusaod, why I did 
not advise these lines to ho similarly guarded. My reply was, and is, 
that there aro no arsenals or depots near thoso passes to ho protected, 
as at Quetta and Ilawul Piiidi; that wo should not ho likely to use 
them for an army moving into Afghanistan ; that, although small 
parties of the ononiy might como by thorn, the main body of a force 
operating towards India is bound to advance by tlio Khyber, for tho 
reason that it would debouch directly on highly cultivated country 
and good roads leading to all the gi'oat oitias of the Punjab ; and 
finally that, oven if our finances would admit of tho construction oi 
such a long line of forts, it would be impossiblo for our limited army 
to supply tho garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned to Simla 
and drew np a memorandum declaring the convioliou 1 laid arrived at 
after careful deliberation, that the improvemont of our commiuiioations 
was of far greater importance than the iinmodiato construction of forts 
and entrenchments, and that, while I would not spare money in 
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strciigthe]ilng well-defined loositioiis, tlic hlralegioal viilue of wliieli was 
immistakablo, 1 would not trouble about those places the primary im- 
portance of fortifying which was open to argument, and which might 
never be roipuired to he defended; these, I contended, might be loft 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their localities and 
dotermino how they could best bo taken advantage of should occasion 
reipiire. My note ended with the following words ; ‘ Moanwhilo I 
would push on our communications with all possible speed ; we must 
have roads, and we must have railways ; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
horeaftor. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our rnilitary position more than to 
open out the country and improvo our relations with tho frontier tribes. 
Tlipro are no bettor civilizers than roads and railways ; and although 
some of tlioso recommended to bo made may never be requh'od tor 
military purposes, they will be of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in tho administration of the country.’ 

Accompanying this paper was a atateiiieot of tho defensive woi’ks 
■which, in my opinion, should be taken in hand without delay ; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail- 
ways which should be constructed, to maice the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army in 
India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that I left our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by want of money. The necessary fortifications had boon 
completed, schemes for the defence of tho various loss important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my e.5ti- 
ination of such vast iuiportauce, had either been finished or ■wore well 
advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to tlie border tribes had gradually 
come to be bettor understood, and it had been realized that they -would 
be a powerful support to whichever side might be able to count upon 
their aid; the policy of keeping them at oi'm’s length had boon aban- 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication were becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that thesa results could be achieved withoxxt 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to tho majority of 
our comvtrymon (oven amongst those -who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had taken 
place in the relative positions of Groat Britain and Kussia in Asia, and 
to their disbelief in the steady advance of Kussia towards Afghanistan 
boinf' in any xvay connected with India, or in Eussia’s wish or power 
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to thi’oaton ouv Jllastci’ii l!jtiiyii:u.-'= tl'lio iden, was vury common, too, 
amongRt people who had not deeply oouBldered the auhjoot, that all 
pi’opoHal;. for gaining control over our troublosoino neighbours on the 
liordor, or for faeilila-ting the niassing of ti’oops, meant an aggressive 
])oli(;y, and were made with the idea of annexing nioro territory, instead 
of for tlio put'poHO of securing the safety of India, and enabling us to 
fulfil our migagoiuenls. 

Happily, tlie Viceroys who governed India while I was Counnander- 
in-Chief wore not aiiiougst llioau who held tlicso opinions ; and while 
they had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
rcaliKcd that wo could not uncoiiecrucdly look on while a groat Power 
was, sl(jp by 8t(!p, creeping closer to our possessions. It was a fortuiiata 
oircumritanoo, too, that, tor the first live years I was at the head of the 
Army in India, I had as my military colleague in Counoil the late 
General Bir George Chesnoy, a man of nngueationable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only in frontier alfairs, but in 
all my efforts i,o promote tho clTicleney and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly hidobtcd. 


ClIAPTFdl liXVI. 

Many iutoresting and important (ineslions bad to bo dealt with during 
this my first yeiu: as a memb<-r of tho Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
ploasanl to mo to be able to bring before tbo Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very iiiueli at heart for many years — 
for supplying skilled nursing to tho nnlitary hospitals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (oilicurs and men) should bo entirely dopondent for 
nursing, even in titues of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of ‘ tlio orderly on duty,’ who, whether kind-heaitod or tho 
reverse, was nooossarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the roquiro- 
ments of sickness, was n source of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many ; but whenever hIio had disousacd tlio 
subject with those who might have helped her, she was told that pro- 
posals for supplying this want had already boon made, that tbo 
Govornmoiit could not, nor W'ould they over bo ablo to, act on such 
proposals, on acooimt of the prohibitory oxponso, so she felt there was 
no use in making any apipeal until I might bo in n po,sition to see that 
any suggestions made by her would bo certain to receive the careful 

* A Statesman of liigb reputation in 'Rugbuid was .so strong in bin di.sbolief 
of tho necuHsity for making auy preparations in India, lliat bo puliliely stated 
that if lliu only barrier butwceii Enasia in Asia and Tiritain in A.sia wore a 
Jiiountain I’idgo, or a stream, or a fence, tliere would bo no (lilliinilty in pre- 
serving peace between Russia and the Cluited Kingdom.— .Spe(M)h delivered by 
the liigUt Hon. John Bright, M.l’., at iiirniiuf'bam on the Kith Aiiril, 1879. 
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consideration of Goverumoiit. 'i’liia liiiio had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady Eoborts returned to India in 1886 she drew up a scheme 
for supplying lady nurses to the military hospitals throughout India, 
and set to work to try and get the support of some of the principal 
Medical officers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
accepted by Lord Dufferiii and his Council, and her note upon the 
suliject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly backed up 
by the Oovernmont of India. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and consented, not only to a certain ninuber of 
nurses being scut out the following year as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movoinont being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of ‘ Homes in tlie Hills ’ for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government of 
their having to bo sent homo on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trying work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
those ‘ Homes ’ to bo ‘ an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, ‘ and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my wife undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
soni’ccly aja exception every regijneut and battery gcJierotjsJy responded 
— oven the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means —so that by the beginning of the follomng year my wife 
was able to sot about purchasing and building suitable houses, 

‘ Homes ’ were establi.shod at Miuree, Knsauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at 'Wellington* m Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the offioer.s of the anuy, and with the assistance of kind and 
liberal friends in lliigland and India, and the proceeds of various enter- 
tainmont.s, Lady lloborts was able to supply, in connexion with the 
‘ Homes ’ at Murreo and Knsauli, wards for the reception of sick 
ollicorH, witli a staff of nut sesf in attendance, whose salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ‘ Lady Eoberts’s Fund.’ My wife was mduced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or clubs on being sent to the 
Hills alter a hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal friends to look after them. Although it is 
anticipating events, I may as well say here that the nursing experiment 
proved a complete success, and now every large, military hospital in 
India has its staff of nurses, and there are altogether 4 siiporinteudents, 

* The lioiUGs lit yuetta and 'Welliuglon were evculually taken over by 
Government, and Lady Eolirrls’ nurses, who worked in the military hospitals 
lit these stations, were replaced hy Government nurses when the increase to 
tin; Aviiiy Nursing Service admitted of this being done, 

t Wlien tlie ‘ Ilenuis in the Hills ’ are closed during the cold mouths, the, so 
uuisiis attend sick ollicers in their own house.! in, the plains, free of charge 
except travelling expenses. 
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9 dopiUy siiporintondonts, aucl ?i9 nursing sisters, in Inilia. There are 
many njnro wanted in the smaller stations, where thorn is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and siiroly, as niy wife pointed 
out in her first apjjoal, ‘ when ouo considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as ho does, .-(flOt) before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alone, altogether sotting 
aside the liuuiano aspect of the (pioslion, it is well worth the State's 
while to provide him with the skillod nursing care ’ wliicli lias up to 
now saved so many lives. 

That oiUcers as well ns ninn might henefit by the devotion of tlie 
‘nursing sister,’ I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
aoiuo room, or rooms, used until thou for otiier purposes, to be appro- 
priated for an otlioGi',g’ ward or wards, and those have proved a groat 
boon to the younger officor.s whoso income doe.s not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the largo civil 
hospitals in tho Presidency towns. 

Tho next most interesting question, and also tho most pressing, 
■which had to ho considered by tlio Viceroy’s Council during the 
auuiiuer of 1885, was tho pacification of Upper Burma. People in 
ICnglaiul had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed. It is 
oxtrcuioly easy, liowover, to sit at lioiue and talk of what should be 
done, Imt very dillioiilt to say how to do it, and more diri'iciill still to 
carry it out. To CHtablish law and order in a cmintry nearly as largo 
as k'raneo, in which daeoil.y is looked iqion as an lionoiivabln profession, 
would 1)0 no light task even in I'lurope : but wlien tiie country to bo 
sottlod has a deadly climate ha- several months in tlui year, is covered 
to a groat extent with jungle, and is witliout a vn.utige of a road, the 
task iissuiucs gigiiutio proportuuis. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open eomumnication ii.long the line of the 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to tho cinbiu-raasment of tlio situation, dis- 
ai'footioii had spread to Ijowor Buriua, and diaturbn,nccs had broken 
out in the almost unknown district betwoon Uppor lirinun and A.ssam. 

It ■was arranged lo scud strong reinforcements to ISunna so soon as 
the unhealthy season should bo over and it would lie safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lioutonant-Oenoral 8ir Ilcrberi. Maeplior.son (wlm had 
auoceedod nio as Coimuandor-in-(!liief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thither. 

In October my wife and I, -with some of my stall, started from Simla 
on a trip across tlio Hills, with the object of inspoeding the stations of 
Dlmrmsala and Dalhousio before it was cool onougli to begin my 
winter tour in the plains. Wo Grossed the Jalam-ie I’ass, liotwoen 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through tho beautiful Kulu 
valley and over tho Bubbu mountain, wo finally arrived at I’alampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the Kangra valley. Having been out 
off from telegraphic communication for some time, wo wont atraifdit 
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to the tclcgrnph-oflice for news, and found at the moment a message 
being deciphered which brouglit me the terribly sad information that 
General Maophcrson had died of fever in Ijiirma. In him the country 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and admiration. AYo were diHCuaaing his untimely end, 
and L was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. Tlii.s was from Lord Dnfferin, tolling me that he wished me 
to transfer niy Head- Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘ the nock of the business was hvoken.' 

I IraiTied to Calcutta, einharkedin the lirst mail- steamer, and landed 
at Kangoon on the 9 th Novenibor. 

Sir Charles Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and General White 
had done well under very difficult circnmstanoe.s ; but owing partly to 
large districts being impassable from montlis of heiivy rain, and partly 
to the ohaugo in Commanders, unavoidable inaction had been forced 
upon our troo|)s, and tho dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 

Having been in constant correspondence with General AYhite, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, us his responsible Chief, 1 had 
approved of them ; I therefore had the somew'hat complicated military 
situation at iny fingers’ ends, and did not need to lose a single clay in 
arranging foi' a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over tlie country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would be 
sufficient for all requirements, but it soon became apparent that tho 
difficulties connected ■with the pacification of Burma had been under- 
rated, and tliat, in addition to more troops, air efficient civil administra- 
tion would have to bo provided, to take tho place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been crushed ; for to 
deal with ordinary robher.s I conceived to he work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years’ experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not be relied upon for this kind of service ; I there- 
fore recommended that a large body of police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
moantimo I asked for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

1 felt very confident of success, for I had taken great care in the 
Mulection of the hrigado eouunanders and staff o-ffioers, and I knew the 
troops could bo depended upon in any emergoiicy that was likely to 
arise. Novortlieless, as the rvork they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some geiier.al instructions for the guidance of the 
officers in command of tho different columns.* These instructions 
wore carried out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service, 

* Those instructions arc given in tho Appendix. 
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espHcially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raiaed and organized 
by Ifajor hiymons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in Bebrnary, J887, 1 was able to report that tlio country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the JlnrinGse reconciled to our rule. 
Most of tlio principal dacoil leaders had been killed or captured, and 
villages rvhioli had been in tlioir hands for months were being ro- 
ocoupied by their legitimate inhabitants ; caravans were coining into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts 011 the Chinese borders ; contracts 
for making roads wore readily taken up, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving those satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him ; while the entire absence of fa)iaticism amongst the 
Burmoae, and their ehoorful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with tlioni. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist l‘oonf/hics, or monks, with many of whom I made Mends, 
bh'oiu the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
thorn monies, and that every male, from the King to the humblest 
})oasaut, was obliged to cuter a moiui, story and wear the sai'fron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the prie.sthoo(l had enormous influence 
with tlio Burmese. 'J'liero are no luu’editary Cliiefe or Noble.s in 
Burma, the Focmgliies being the advisers of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priestliood, for many of the monasteries* wore kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State ; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommondod that a luoallily stipend should be paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishop, s of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help mo, and when I was leaving the country 
the old Thathanaiain (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Rangoon, We corresponded till his death, and I still hoar occasionally 
from one or other of iny Poonghio friends. 

I romninod only a short time in Calcutta on my return to .India, and 
then started off again for the North-West Krontior, in company with 
General Ohesiiey, who liad pireviously expressed his general oonourrcueo 
in my defence proposals, hut was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer’s point of view, of their 
suitability to bo treated as I suggested. It w'as a groat source of con- 
tentment to me to find that tlio sites cliosen and the stylo of entrciicli- 

Mouaalcric.s in Burma arc. not merely dwclliiig-pliioos for tlie monks, but 
nvn Hio wliorc all is rnrrii*'! on 
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iiieuts I liad advocated coiiimonded themsolve.s to iiiy expert com- 
panion. 

Kiinla was more than iisuall5' gay tliiviiig the amnmer of 18 S 7 , in coii- 
scquoiioo of the nunierona entortainninnfcs gi\'en in oolobratiou of Hor 
Majesty’s Jubilee. Wo had just added a ballroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
wo inaugurated its opening by a fancy ball on tho Slst June, m honour 
of tho auspicious annivorsary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Ga:iclte as having been given tho 
Grand Cross of tho Indian hlmpirc, but what I valued still more was 
tho acceptance by the Goveminent of India of iny strong reconniieuda- 
tion for the establishiiiont of a Club or Institute in every British 
regunont and battery in India. In urging that tliis measure should bo 
favourably considered, I had said that tho British Army in India couhl 
have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of the (Queen’s 
■Tubiloe than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, tho canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, in which the soldier would have under 
tho same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a doeeutly- 
managed refroshiuonl-room. 

Lord Dufforin's Government mot my views in the most liberal spirit, 
aird with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ Tho riogimental Institute ’ 
becaino a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Council referred to as a second Jubilee honour for me ! 

At a time when nearly every soldier could road and -write, and when 
wo hoped to attract to tho army men of a better stamp and more 
respeetablo antecedents than those of which it was composed in ‘the 
good old days,’ it appeared to me a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading sy.stem of tho canteen should still prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his sclf-rcspoet if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under tho rules by whicli regimental canteens 
wore governed. I helicved, too, that the more tho status of the rank 
and file could bo rai.sed, and the greater tho olforts made to provide 
them with rational rooreation and occupation in their leisure hours, the 
less there would be of dnmlccmioss, and coiisegnently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of effloiont soldiors in the army. 

Funds having been granted, a sclieiiie was drawn up for the erection 
of buildings and for tho management of the Institutes. Canteens were 
reduced in size, and .such attractions as musical instrumoiita were, 
removed to the rcoroation-roonis ; the name ‘ liquor bar ’ was substi- 
tuted for that of ‘ canteen,’ and, that thore should be no excuse for fre- 
quenting tho ‘liquor bar,’ I authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of boor to be served, if required, with the men's suppers in tho refresh- 
ment-room—- an arrangement -which has boon followed by the happiest 
I'osulls. 

At first it -ft'as thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off ill regimental funds, hut experionco has proved thS reverse. IVith 
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good managomont, the profits from (he collbo-ahop and tlio soda-water 
uiaiiufiiotory far oxcood ttioso to bo dorivod from tho oautooii, and this 
without pevjnittiug anyone outside the regiment to pureliaso from tho 
colfoo-sliop and without interfering at all with local tnidesincn. 

Anothor measure whieli 1 siieeoodod in carrying through ihe saino 
year was tiie iimalgamation of tho various scetiiriau sociotios that 
existed in India for tho prevention of drunlconnoss in tho army into one 
undGnominatioiiiil society, under the name of the Ai'iny 'Poiuporance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for tbo 
Ciovcrninout to assist tho \novcuiont. The different religious and ‘ total 
abstinence ’ associations had no doubt done much low’ards the object 
tliey bad in vicrv, but tlicir work was necessarily spasinodio, and being 
caniod on independently of regimental autliority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the proiuotera of tho older sooiolios, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing uiy proposals soon caino to imderKtand that tliero was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Tempornneo Association which 
could in any rvny iiilertero willi total ab.stincnco, and that tho only 
diflbreuoo between tlicir syslems and iiiiiie consisted in uiine being 
regiiuontal in its olmraclor, and ineluding men for whom it was not 
nooessary or expedient to forego stimulants altugetlioi', but who ear- 
nestly desired to load temjiorate lives, and to lie strongthonod in their 
resolve by being allowed to sliare in the advantages of tho now 
Institution. 

To make tho inovoiuent a complete succes.s, it was above all things 
important to socuro tlio active co-oporatioir of tho niinistors of the 
various religious. To this end I addressed tho heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and tho results I liopod to attain in 
establishing the amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of tho schoino by becoming patrons of it. IVilh two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to wboin I appealed aceoptod my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an oiieonragoinent 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liboral-mindoduoss on 
tho part of the prelates which was oslremelv refreshing. 

Tlie Govorninont of India were good enough to sniietioii the allot- 
ment of a separate room in eacli soldioi's’ Institute for tho oxclusivo 
use of tho Association, whore alcohol in any sliapo was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room 1 attribute, in a groat measnro, tho 
success of the undertaking. Tho succes.s was proved by tho fact that, 
when I loft India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were raombers or honorary members of tho Army Tern- 
porancG Association. 
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OPIAPTEE PXVII. 

In Docomber I made a prolonged tom- along tlie NortliAVest Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and meet many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Part of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy ajul Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. I rode with Lord Piifl'erin Ihrongh the 
lihybor Pass, and to the top of the Kwaja Amvan range, our visit to 
this latter point resulting', as I earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
be gained by making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes. Wo ended this very enjoyable tour at llawal Pindi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavahy Camp of Exorcise in the 
neighbourhood. There wore assembled together under the direction 
of Major-Goiierul Luck one regiment of JlritisU and eight regiments of 
Native Cavalry, with two batteries of Itoyal Horse Artillery, and it was 
a pretty sight, their advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long lino of Cavalry within a few yards of the Viceroy, for the 
Iloyal saluto. The spectators were jnuch impressed with Lord Dufierin’s 
nerve iu being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
the face of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters ; but General Luck know his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and w’o knew General Luck. 

In the early part of 1888 I visited all the chief military stations in 
tho Bengal Presidency, and attended Camps of Exorcise for all anus, 
held at llawal Pindi, TJmballn, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for tho usual discirasion on the Budget; after which the 
Government genornlly breaks up for tho hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful -work was got through by the 
Dofenee Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Coumiaiider-in-Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortumito in being able to secure as my secretaries two officers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, B.E., for defence, 
and Lioutonant-Golonel E. Elios, 11. A., for mobilization. It w'as in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholson’s clear-sighted judgment on 
tho many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that tho schemes for the defence of the frontier, and for 
tho ports of Bombay, Karaelii, Calcutta, Rangoon and I'ladras, were 
carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically as they were ;* 

* The total cost of the coast and frontier defences amounted to the very 
moderate smn of five crorcs of nriiees, or about three and a half luillions sterling. 
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and with I'osard to moasui'cs for renclorin;]; tho army inobilo, Cnlonol 
Fillcs proved iiiinsolf equally capable and practical. Tho Socrotary to 
Government in tho Military Departiuont,M>’'joi-'-Gonoi'alEdwiiiOollon, 
was a particularly holpfnl uicuibnr of the (louimittens* fi'om his inti- 
imito acquaintance with tho various subjects w'liioh had to bo discussed. 

If my I'oaders have liad tho patience to follow in detail tlio scvoral 
campaigns in which T took part, they will hiivo grasped tlio fact that 
our greatest difficultios on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized I'ransport Dcpartinont, and they will understand 
that I. was able to niiiko this very apparent when tho nocossity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army Corps camo to bo seriously con- 
sidered. Wo wore able to demoustrato conclusively tbo impossibility 
of putting a force into tbo Hold, sniliciently strong to copo with a 
European enoiny, without a considerable inorcaso to tbo existing 
number of transport animals, and without some description of light 
cart strong enough to stand tho rorrghwork of a campaign in a country 
without roads ; for it is no o.xaggovation to say that in tho autumn of 
1880, when I loft Kandahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out tlio roiid IhcncG to (Quetta, and onivard to Silii, a distance of 250 
miloa, with no oilier guide than that of the lino of dead animals and 
broken-down eart.s left behind by the .several eolmnns and convoys 
that had marcliGd into .'Vfgluinistan by that route. 

Soon after 1 took o\'or tbo command of tlie Army in India, while 
voyaging to llurma, I had brought tliis most ])ressiug question of 
transport to tlio iiotieo of Ijord .Duribriu, who, with liis usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its urgency, and 
promised to give mo all possible liolp in my endeavour to render tiio 
array mobile — a promiso wliicli ho amply fultillod by tailing a keen 
personal iulorost in the proceedings of tho Oomniitloe, and giving his 
hearty support to our various recommendations, j' 

Our labours resulted in several tboiwaiid good pack auimala (cliiofly 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and rocordod as to 
the districts where othor.s could bo rapidly procured in ease of oinorgonoy. 
A transport suriice was establisbed, for winch oflicors had to go through 

* Tin; Coiinuii.lcoR nousisted, besides the Mililnry Meiubcr of Council and 
luysolf, of the beads of Departments willi the. lioyermuent of India luid at 
Army Head-Quarler.s. 

f Wlicii tile report of the Mobilization Committoe was .submitted to tlie. 
Viceroy, bo recorded , a mimite. expressing his ‘warm (ulniiriiUan of the 
manner in which tho arduous duty liad hocn oouducted,’ ami ‘ his hclicf that 
no Boherno of a similar description had ever linen worked mil, with groaler 
tliorouglmess, in more detail, and with clearer ajiiirehension ol' the cuds to he 
acooinplishcd. ’ lie concluded hy conveying te tho meiiihei's an e.X]ive.ssinn 
of liis gi'isit satisl'actinn at what had been done, ami recording that ‘ tlie result 
of the (JoiiiiTiittce’s labours is a magniliccut imuiuitieut of iiiiluMtry and pro- 
Ibssioiial ability.’ 
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a regular course o£ instruction, and pass an examination in tlio loading 
and genorii.l management of the animals. A prize was olTerpd for a 
strong, useful light cart ; and when the most suitable had been selected, 
large nuniber.s were made up of the same pattern.* The constitution 
of two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told off and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was p>reparcd, giving the hours at which the 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any block en route. 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detraining Cavalry 
and Artillery, and storcliousos were erected and stocked at those 
stations whore road marching would probably commence. Finally, the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Bogulations for Mobilization.’ It was extremely gr.atifying 
to ino to learn from India that this mauual, with such additions and 
alterations as our Buhso((uont experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by which the 
Chitral relieving force was last year so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted tlnring tiiis, 
the last year of Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from a political and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appointed a oommitleo to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, hut at that time I, in common with 
.many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States ; the excel- 
lent work, however, done by the Native Coutingout I had with me in 
iuu'am, .and tlio genuine desire of all ranks Lo be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the unmistakable spirit of 


* iStatoment of transport carriage iiiaintaiuwl in India in the years 1878 
.and 1893 for military purposes, exclusive of auinials registered by tlic civil 
authorities on the latter date., and liable to be requisitioned in time of war : 
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loyalty diBplayod by Native Killers wlvon war with Itiiasiii was iinnuncnt 
in 1885, convinoed luo that llio time had arrived for us to prove to tho 
pooplo ol India that we had laitli in tlioir loyalty, and in their rocogni- 
tion of tho fact that their coneoru in the dofonco of tho Empire was at 
least as groat as ours, and that wo looked to them to take thoir part in 
Htronglhuning onr rule and in kooping out till inlnidors. I Itclioved, loo, 
that wo had now little to foar from internal trouble so long ns our Ci ovcni- 
mout ooutinuod just and ayinpathetie, hut that, on tho other hand, wo 
could not expect to remain freo from outside intorforonco, and that it 
would bo wisn to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must ho aware, I oonsidor to bo inovitahlo in tho end. Wo have done 
nmeli, and may still do moru, to delay it, but when tliat struggle comes 
it will bo ineumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all tiie troops and war material tluit tho Native Htiitoa 
onii place nt our dispocsnl, autl it is thoruforo to our advantage to render 
both as effident and useful ns possiblo. 

Tiio Bubjeot was, of course, most delicate and complex, and bad to bo 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was tho measure adapted 
to materially strimgthon our military position in India, but I was con- 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to l)o generally accejjtahle to 
tho Native llulers, jwividcd wu studiod thoir wishes, and wore careful 
not to offend their projudicon and susc(!plibililios by imnooesHary inter- 
foreuce. 

It was very .satisfactory to find liow cordially tins t'hief.s responded 
to Lord IJuU’oriu’s propcj.sals, and extremely interesting to watch tlio 
steady improvomeut in thoir armies under the guldaneo of (iiirofully 
selected British oi'lioor.s. Substantial rosulLs have boon .already obtained, 
valuable help having boon afforded to tho Cliilral expedition by tho 
transport trains organised by tho Maharajas of C! walior and .1 aipnr, and 
by tho gallantry of tho Imperial Servico Troops lielongiiig to 11 is High- 
noBS tho Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunr.a-Nagaand during tho slogo and 
relief of Chitral, 

Two minor expeditions took place this year: ono against tho Tlii- 
batans in retaliation for tlieir having invaded tho territory of onr ally, 
tho Itaja of Bikiui ; tho other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
tho murder of two British officers. Both wore a buccobh from a military 
point of view, butiu tho Black Mountain tlio determination of tho Pun- 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reaping any political advantage. IVo 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district ; no survey was made, no roads opened ont, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, cousogiiontly, very 
soon another costly expedition had to be undertaken. 

In November, 1S88, Lord Dufl'orin loft India amidst a storm of 
regret from all classes of Her Majesty's gubjocts, lie was Kucoeoded 
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by Lord Lansdowue, one of whoso earliest coiuinunications to me 
rojoioed my heart, for in it Ilis Excellency iiujuivcd whether anything 
could bo done towards improvmg our relations with the frontier tribes. 
This augured well for the abandonment of the traditional, selfish, and, 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping aloof , and I hoped that en- 
deavours would at last be made to turn the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blockades or con-stant and expensive expedi- 
tious for their punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Camp of Exercise at Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Camp at Ourgaoii, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Killo Association, 
which was most interesting and successful. We spout Christmas in 
camp — tho first Christmas wo had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, camo out in the early part of tho year with 
a tutor, to bo with us for eighteen months before entering Sandhurst. 

At tho end of December I proceeded to Calcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, aoooinpaniod by my wife and danghtor, I started off on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and Eajpu- 
tann, and to ascertain what progress had been made in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, 1 should hire to toll my readers of the beauties of 
Udaipur and tho magnificent hospitality accorded to ns there, as well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Ohvar, hut, i£ I once began, it would 
be difficult to atop, and I foci I have already made an unconscionably 
heavy demand on tho interest of tho public in things Indian, and must 
soon cease my ‘ labour of love.’ I must therefore confine myself to 
those suljjects which I am desirou.s should bo better understood in 
England than they generally arc. 

Upon seeing the troops of tho Begum of Bhopal and the Maharana 
of Udaipur, 1 rooommendecl tliat Their Highnesses should be invited to 
allow their share of Imperial defence to take the form of paying for 
the services of an increased number of officers with their respective 
local corps,’’’ for I did not think it would be possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their suiall 

* According to treaty, tho Bhopal State pays nearly two lakhs of rupees a 
year lowavd.s the cost of the local battalion niaiutainedf by tbe British Oovern- 
luent fur the purpose of keepang order withm tho State itself. The battalion, 
bowever, has only four, instead of eight, British ollicurs, and it apjieared to 
inn only reasonable that the Bcgiini should bo invited to piay the additional 
amount necessary to niakn tho battalion as effloiont as the rest of the Native 
aviiiy, as a ‘ premium of iusuranoe ’ for the peace and prosperity which Her 
Highness'.H State enjoys under our piroteelion, and as her ipuota towards tho 
general scheme for the defence of the Emjikc. 
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amiios wcro cniu))o.si'il. The men were rolics of a past ago, fit only for 
police purposes, ami it would have beoji a waste of time and money to 
give them any spiocial training. My j-eeonuuondation, lio\eevuv, was 
not accepted, and noithor of llicsu States takes iiiiy part in tho ilcfonco 
schomc. 

At Jodlipnr, on tlio contrary, tlior'O was splendid material, and a, 
most nsefid force was being organized by the Maharaja’s brother, 
Lionteiiant-ColonBl Sir Pertap Sing, liimaoll a liajput, and of the 
irlaoat blood of India. Tho Cavalry wore specially fine. Tire gallant 
Rajput horsemen of Jodlipnr had always been famous for their chival- 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-tlevotioii in their 
wars with tho Mahrattas and tlio armies of tho Mogul Emperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly nionnled aijuadrons pa.sscd before me, tliat they 
had lost none of their cliaracteristics, and that Iilood and breeding 
must toll, and would, if put to tho tost, achieve tlic same results now 
as of old. There could be but one opinion ns to the value of the 
‘ Sirdar Itissala,’* so named after the Mabarajals son and heir, Sii dar 
Sing, n lad of only nine years old, wlio led tho littlo army past tlio 
saluting flag mounted on a beantifnl tliorongh-hrcd Arab. 

Tho Jaipur troops woro inuoli on a par with tlio-so of Bliopal and 
Udaipur, 1 wa.s glad, Iherefore, that in liiai of troops, the Mabanija 
had agreed to organize, as iii.s eontribntiou to the Imperial scrvioii, a 
transport oorp.4 of 1,000 fully-e(pnp]i(‘d aiiiimds. 

At Ulwar 1 (onnd tliii 000 (biviihy and 1,000 Infantry (all llajputs) 
well advanced in thoiv drill and training; tliis was evidently owing to 
tho personal iutcro-st taken in them liy tho kinharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass witliout visiting tho pavado grounds. 

Ey the end of March I had finishod my tour in Oeulral India and 
Rajpntnna, and as tho heat was every day beoomhig nioro intense, I 
was not sorry to turn my stops northwards towards Ka.slnnir, the 
army of whioli State still remained to bo inspnoUid, and tho measures 
most Buitablo for its re-organizatioir dcteriiiinocl upon. 

Onr whole family party re-iiBsoinbled at Mnrrea early in April, and 
we all wont into tho ‘ Happy Valley ’ together, whore betwoon husinoRs 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful six weeks. Tho Maharaja 
personally suporiiitonded the arrangements for our comfort. Our 
travelling was made easy — ^indeed luxurious—and everything that the 
greatest care and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomplish to make our visit happy was done by tho Maharaja and by 
tho popular Resident, Colonel Nisbel. 

The Kaslnnir army was much larger than any of those belonging tp 
the Native States T liad lately visito<l ; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
06 guns— more than was needed, even with tho Gilgil frontier to guai'd. 

* Rissala i.s a l)ody of Cavalry, 
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Some of tlio I’ogimonts were composed of excellent material, ohielly 
Dngras ; but ns tlie cost of such a force was a heavy drain upon the 
State, and as many of the men were old and decrepit, I recommended 
fciiat the Maharaja should he invited to get rid of all who wore 
physically unlit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men and 30 guns. I knew this would ha a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Commandor-in Chief ('who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother), Eaja Ram Sing, to perform, so I recom- 
mended that a British ofiicor should ho appointed military adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whoso supervision the work of 
reformation should bo carried out. 

At that time we had nono of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as I thought it advisable, in case of distobanoe, that the 
Kashmir troops should he speedily put into such a state of effioioiiey 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arrive from India, I urged that the military adviser should bo 
given three British ollioors to assist him in carrying ont his difficult and 
troublesome duty ; and at the same time I pointed out that it was 
absolutely osaential to construct at an early date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Oilgit, as the sole approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals oouimendcd themselves to, and were acted upon 
by, the Viceroy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neville Chamberlain — a pemma, grata to the 
Kashmir authorities — was appointed Militai'y Secretary to theKaslmhr 
State, and by his ability, tact, and happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Maharaja and his two brothers, 
Eajas Ram Sing aud.Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was rcmodplled and rendered lit for service; and an e.veellent 
road was made to Gilgit. 

During tlie sunmior of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the Native Army. 
The necessity for these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officer, s who served under 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do nmoli with a sy.stom which dated from a period when fire disci- 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shote. After the Delhi Camp of 
Exorcise in 1885-88, when the w'ant of lire control was almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign oflicer.s, the Army in India 
made a great advance in tliia important branch of musketry training ; 
nevertheless, I felt that fnrlhor progress was possible, and that the 
course of instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement in this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rille-shootui'r and an officer of exceptional 
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energy nnd inUilligenon, Liontonant-Oolonnl Lin TTiiiiiiltoii, and directed 
liim, an Assistant Adjntant-Genoral of MusLolry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in wliicdi tlio conditions sliould rosomblc ns noaidy as 
poHsiblo those of field sorvico, and in which firu discipline slundd be 
developed to the utmost extent. lie was most suoce.ssful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from tlio first year’s trial of the now 
system wore mlinilely hettor than even T had anticipated. 

Bhiiultanoonsly with the improvement in musketry, a great advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry oiliccrs, had tailed to 
realize the value of the new ivoapon, and it required the leaching of a 
man who himself iliortiuglily believed in and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tromondona power 
placed in their hands, and to the iuipnrtanoo of devoting inneli more 
aavG and attoulion to practice than liad hitlicrto hccu thought necos- 
aary. Such a man was Major-Croncral Nairnn, and I waa liappily able 
to induce the Government to revive in bim tlio appointment of 
Inspeotor-Goiieral of Artillery. 

Under the unwearying supervision of this ofiioer, thoro was quite ns 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had ef'foctod in muslvctry. I’racticc camp.s wore annually formed at 
Bonvoniont localities, and all raulc-s began to take as much pride in 
belonging to the ‘ best abnotiiig battery’ as they had liilhurto taken 
in belonging to the ‘ .smartest,’ the ‘ liest-hoi'se<l,’ or tho ‘ be.st-lurnod- 
out ’ buttery. I impressed upon oflicer.s and men that tlio two 
things wort) quite compatible ; that, according to my c.xpericneo, tho 
smartest and best turned-nut men made tho best sokliers ; and ■while T 
urged every detail being most carefully altondod to which could enable 
thoni to become proficient gunners and take tlioir proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope tliat tho Itoyal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation lor turn-out and smartness. 

Tho improvement in tho Cavalry was equally apparent. I’or this 
arm of the service also the Govermnent consented to an Tnspeotor- 
Goneral being appointed, and I was forlnnatn enough to ho able to 
secure for tho post the services of Major-General Ijiick, an officer as 
eminently fitted lor this position as was General Nairiio for his. 

dust at first tho British olVicors belonging to Native Cnvalry wore 
apprehensive tliat their sowars would bo turned into dragooiiH, but 
they soon found that thoro was no intention of changing any of their 
traditional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-G oneral was to make them even bolter in tboir own way than 
they had been before, tho finest Irrognlar Cavalry in tho world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will always prove thomsolves to bo. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 18B9, Lord Lansdowno, to 
my great satisfaction, announced bis inleutiou of visiting tho frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him. 
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We roilo through tlie Kliyber and Gomal Passes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Jiaiuiii, Dorn Ismail Khan, and Quotta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some intoresting manoeuvres, carried out with a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner as possihle, the defensive power 
of the rocoiitly-finished Takatu-Mashalik eiitrcuohment. The principal 
works were fired upon hy Artillery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
tho exoellont praotioo made, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
iwoved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defejices. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly iuterosted, and much ini- 
proased by all he saw of tho frontier ; and ha w'as confinnsd in his 
opinion as to the desirability of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view. His Excellency authorized 
Sir Bobei't Sn.ndeman (the Govcnior-Genoral’s Agent at Quetta) to 
establish a series of police posts in the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intoroourao between tho people of the Ehob district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done iji tliis direction, for 
tho Amir’.s attitude towards ns was hccoraing day by day more un- 
accountably antagonistic. He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and Qociipying places altogether outside tho limits of Afghan control; 
and every inovomont of ours — made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own — for strongthoning the frontier and improving 
tho communications, evidently aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives, 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

New Yeae's Day, 1890, found me in Calcutta, whore I went to meet 
Prince Albert Victor on Ids arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Stanhope, Seoretai-y of Stale for 
War, lolling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
Slate for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain my 
appointment of Cornmandev-in-Ohief in India for some time after the 
expiration of the usual term of office ; hut that, while such an arrange- 
ment would have his hearty approval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
be extremely agreeable to himself, and be felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant- General in succes- 
sion to IjOt'd Wolseloy. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord Wolsoloy’s successor would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartington’s Commission cause a change to be made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

.1 was pleased, though somewhat surprised, at this eominunication, 
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and I replied to tlio Itiglit Ifonourablo genlleniiin that I would gladly 
aeccpt the oiler, and that I conld nrraiigo to join on the lat October, 
when llio appoiiituiout would become vacaiii,, but that, ns Lord Lans- 
dow'uo had expressed a wish that I should roniain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, il it were possible, soiuo amingoiuont 
might he made to admit of my doing so. Tho idea of employment in 
linglaiid, now that i allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
aitriiutiro, for dearly iw 1 loved my Indian eoimnniid, and bitterly as 
I Icnuw I should griovo at leaving tho country, the peoples, and the 
gi'nnd army, which were all source.^ of .such intense interest to me, 
1 felt tluit tho evil day at longest could only bo postponed for a few 
years, and that tlioro is a limit to tbo tiuio that even the strongest 
European can with impunity live in an eastern climate, while I was 
glad to think I should still bo in a position to work for my country 
and for tho benefit of tho army. 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Muridki, whore a large force of 
Ilorao Artillery and Cavalry was assembled for practice, and whore 
wo had a standing camp, at which Prineo .Albert Victor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the llnal maiKcuvres. I think His Royal 
IJiglniesh) cnjo3'iKl tlio novelty of camp life, and was greatly attracted 
liy tho picturesque and soidier-liko appearance of tho Native troops. 
The Native ollicors were very proud at being pixi-sented to the grand- 
son of their Eniin'CH.s, and at J-lis Iloyal Ilighnuss being appointed 
Honorary Colonol of tho Ist I’lmjab ('avalry. 

Towards the cud of April 1 returned to Simla for what I thought 
was to be our bust season iu tliat place ; and sliortly after I got up 
tlioro, a telegram Irom Mr. Stanhope iiiformod mo tliat iny appuiut- 
mciiit had been aceeplcd by tho Cabinet, and that iny presence in 
England was strongly desired in tho autumn. It was thovoforc with 
very great surprise that I reciiivad a second telegram throe weeks later 
from the Seerotar.y of State, tolling me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose my successor, aud as tho exigencica of tho 
puhlic service urgently required my prosonco in India, tho Cahinct, 
with tlio approval of Her Majesty and tho ooncurreiieo of the Duke of 
Camhridge, had decided to ask luc to retain iny command for two 
more years. 

I felt it my duty to obey the 11181108 of tlio Queen, Her Majesty's 
Govermuexit, and tho Commander-iu- Chief ; but I fully roalised that 
in doing so I was forfeiting my ehuiice of omjiloymont iu England, 
aud that a long aud irksome term of euforeed idleness would iii all 
probalhlity follow on my rotiini homo, and I did not attempt to 
conceal from Mr. Stanhope that I was disappointed. 

At tho latter cud of this year, and in tho early part of 18SU, it was 
found uoccftsary to niiderlako tlircc small expeditious : one to Ehob, 
under tho leadership of Sir George AVhite, for the protection of our 
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iiowly-acquircd subjects in tluit valley; one on tho Kohat border, 
cotnmanilod by Sir 'William Lockhart, to punish the people of tho 
■Miramjai valloy for ropoatcd acts of hostility ; and tho third, under 
Major-Gcnoral lilies,* against the Black Mountain tribes, vdio, quite 
unsubdued by tho fruitless expedition of lfiH8, had given trouble almost 
iunnediatoly afterwards. All those were as completely aueecseful in 
their political results as iii their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn until tho Uibosmoii had hocome convinced that they 
wore powerless to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, and that it was 
their interest, as it was our wi.sh, that they should henceforth be on 
amicable terms with us. 

While a coiiHiderahle number of troops wore thus employed, a fourlli 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched in quite the 
opposite direction to punish tho Baja of Manipur, a petty State on tho 
confines of Assam, for tho treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, tho 
Chief Comiiiissioiier of Assam, and four other British oflicors. 

Notwithstanding its inaecossibility, two columns, one from Burma, 
the other from Caehar, quickly and simultaneously reached Manipur, 
our countrymen were avenged, and the adiuiiiistration of the State was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India. •(' 

•Towards the end of January the Cesarewitoh came to Calcutta, 
where I had tho honour of bemg introduced to onr august visitor, who 
expressed himself as pleased with what he had seen of the country 
and the arrangenieuts made for Ills Imperial Highness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through Lidia. 

fii April my luilitary colleague in the Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, and my personal friend. General Sir George Cliesney, left India, 
to my groat regret, Wo had worked together nio.st harmoniously, and, 
as ho wrote in his farewell letter, tliere was scarcely a pomt in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded by Biculcnant-General Braokenbury, who 
had been Bireotor of Military Intelligence at tho War Oflicc. I was 
relieved to find that, although in bome particulars my new coadjutor’s 
views differed from mine, we wore in accord upon all essential points, 
particularly as to tho value of the Indian Army and the necessity lor 
its being maintained in a state of preparedness for war. 

Prom the time I became Oommandor-iu-Ohief in Madras until I 
loft India the question of how to render tho army in that country as 
perfect a fighting machine as it was possible to wake it, was the one 
which caused mo the most anxious thought, and to its solution my 
most earnest eflbrts had been at aU times directed. 

Tho fir.st stop to be taken to'wards this end was, it seemed to me, to 

“ The late Lioutciiant-Gonoral Sir W. K. EHcs. K.U.B. 

■| A ileliidimi'ut of tlio Culcutta Volunteer Riilos, at tlio particular request 
of the regiment, look part iu the cxpedilioii, and elid good service. 
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sub.stitnto men ot the more warlUvo and Iiai-tiy races for the Hinduatiwii 
Hopoys of Bengal, the 'I'auiiJa and Tolagus of Madras, and llio so- 
called Mulirattas of Bombay ; bnt I found IL difficult to get my viowa 
aeoopted, booauao of the tlicory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an ecpiilibrhim hetwoou the armies of llio three Presi- 
deiioios, and bocauso of the iguoraiico that was only too universal 
with respect to the characluristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Nativo was as good as 
another fur pui'iiosos of war. 

In former da^ys, wliou llio Islativo Army in India was so much 
stronger iu point of numbers than the British Army, and tlrero 
existed no moans of rapid communication, it was only prudont to 
guard against a predominaiico of soldiers of any ono creed or 
nationality; but with British troops nearly doubled and the Nativo 
Army reduced by inoro than ono-third, with all the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the wliolo of tho Artillery manned by Britisli 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one ond of 
India to llio other, with tho risk of internal trouble greatly dimiiiishsid, 
and the possibility of oxtorniil complications boeoniing daily moi’o 
apparent, oirtuimstauces and our reixuiromoiits were completely altered, 
and it liad heeoiiie ossontial to have in tlie ranks of our Native Army 
mon who might eonlldoiiLly bo trusted to tako their .sluiru of lighting 
against a bhiroiieiui foe. 

In tlui Britisli Army the KU|ioriority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a niattor of training; tho same courage and military instinct 
aro inberont in Biiglish, Heotch, a.nd Irish alike, but 110 comparison 
can bo made botwocm tho martial value of a reghiiont roeriiitod 
amongst tho Ourklias of Nopal or tho warlike! races ot northern India, 
and of 0110 rocriiitod from the orfeminalo pooplcs of tho south. 

J-Iow little thi.s was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India., was a ma.rvel to me; but, then, I hud 
had poouliar opportuiuties of judging of tho relative lighting (pialitioa 
of Natives, anil 1 was in despair at nut heing alile, to get people to see 
tlio matter witli my eyes, for J knew that nothing was more HLiro to 
load to diuastur than to iniagiiio that tho whole Indian Army, as it was 
•then constituted, could ho roliuil on in lime ot war. 

General Ohesnoy fortunatoly shared my opinions, and as Lords 
Bnlleriii and Ijaiisdowno trimted ns, wo wero ahlu to do a, gi'oat deal 
towards iiioroasing tho officioncy of tho Natii'o Army and improving 
the status and proapuets of the Nativo soldior. Beveral eompaiiios and 
rogimonls composed of doubtful material wero disbanded, and mon of 
well-known fighting oustoa ontortiunod instead. Class reghuonts wore 
formed, as being more eongnnial to tho men and more cuiidiioivo to 
fi.ijirif de corps ; recruiting was made tho hnsiness of carefully selected 
officers who understood Nativo character, and whoso duty it was to 
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become acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
from which the recruits for thoir own regiments were drawn ; and 
special arrangements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the host class of men could be obtained 
for our thirteen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not bo long deferred ;* the issue of good-conduct pay was 
accelerated; jar/irsf were sanctioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers ; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments; field battal was sanctioned whenever troops should 
be employed beyond sea or on service ; pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bronze war medals wei'c sanctioned for all 
authorized Government followers ; a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo an annual course of training, was formed for the 
Artillery and Infn.ntry ; and a system of linlcod battalions was 
organized, throe battalions being gi'oupod together, and the men 
being interohangoable during war-time. 

“Wliile the tendency of these alterations and concessions was to 
make all ranks happy and contented, their training tvas carefully 
attended to, and, as I have before mentioned, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 

The one thing loft undone, and which I should like to have been 
able to accomplish before leaving India, was to induce the Government 
to arrange for more British oflicers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nino to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may ho sufficient in time of peace, hut that number is Ciuite too small 
to stand the strain of w'ar. Indian soldiers, like soldiers of every 
nationality, require to be led; and history and experience teach us 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make loaders of men, 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the place of 
British officers. I have Imown many Natives whose gallantry and 
devotion could not bo surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British olficer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 

* Thu pay of tlie Native Infantry has been siiiliiLly iuoreased since I left 
India. 

i‘ Jayi'i'H aro grants of land. 

X iJaiia, axtra allowanocs given to Native soldiers when prooeedlng on field 
aci'viee. 

8 ' 1—9 
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proportion of British offioers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our hast Indian troops ; I have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Eajputa, data, and selected 
Mahomedans ; I thoroughly appreciate their soldierly qualities ; 
brigaded with British troops, I would he proud to lead them against 
any European enemy ; but wo cannot expect them to do with less 
loading tliau our own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
them too highly to send them into action with the present establish- 
ment of British officers.* 

Ill the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob Valley, 
was included in luy frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Brackon- 
bury. He was prevented from getting as far as Quetta iiy an accident 
which laid him iqi for some time, but not, as he told me, before he had 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in oar system of defence wliich could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant little Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* During llie Mutiny the ousuulties auioiigsl II10 Briti.sli ofliocr.s witli the 
six Puujnti i'ugUiH'iit.s wliich .saw the iiio.it ligliling iiiiioiuitcd to tiO per cent.' 
Luckily, these wore, .able tn he. replaoed hy ollicers lioloiigiiig to uorps uliifli 
had mutinied. This .supply, however, lias long since heeu used up, and it 
behoves the Go vernineut cither to provide, tin adequate ro.serv(i of otlieeis, or to 
aiTango for a suftieient niimljer heuig sent out from England wlienever Iiulia 
is likely to he engaged iu a serious war. 
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place, which has been so graphically dosoribed in Mr. Knight's ‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet.’ It was hronght about by Russia's intrigues 
with the Eulers of the petty States 011 the northern boundary of 
Kashmir ; and our attention was first roused to the necessity for action 
by two Britisli offieens, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Eiissian soldiers to leave what the 
leader of the party called ‘ newly-aeqnired Russian territory ’* — 
territory to which Russia had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addition to thi.s unjustifiable treatment of Captain Yonnghusbanfl 
and liicutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff cro.ssed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabbut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the coiuitry 
on the borders of Kashmir, ro-crossecl the range by the Baroghil Pass. 
As this was a distinct breach of the promises made by tire Russian 
Government, and an infringement of the boundary lino as agreed to 
between England and Itu.ssia in 1878, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recurreiieo of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
himself in favour of Russia. He made a desperate stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter- 
mined gallantry of our Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent from 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must be a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which all 
proved themselves heroes, each individual muf3t have felt himself 
honoured by the small force being awarded such a largo number of the 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Cliitral required to bo relieved, and the Hunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st .January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon me, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment as Commander-in-Chief— an offer I would 
gladly have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the coneurrenee 
of the Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months’ leave to 
England. But during a quarter of a cento', y I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a little rest after so many years of continued hard -work. 
Under the existing regulations a Oommander-in-Chief could have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the ‘ Officers’ Leave Bill ’ ; but as he informed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it tlu-ough the House of Commons that session, I was 

* Captain Yoiingliusl)aiicl was at Bozai-Gunilmz, and Lieutenant Davison 
ou the Aliohur Paiuivs, both places being south of the Aksu branch of tho 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pajiiir Lake, 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last time, my wife and I 
made another trip to Burma as far as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting visit to Nepal, having rocoived the very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Eaua Bahadur. 

Khatniandn is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segow'li, hy a very rough road OA’er a succession of steep, high hills arid 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been guite impossible 
for a lady to travel hy but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese officials ; the last descent was the worst of all ; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of tlie mountain aU was changed. A beautifully cultivated 
valley spread itself out before us ; comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, where we were met by some of the State officials ; aud 
a perfectly appointed oarriage-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
liiiatmaudu, where we were received hy the Resident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning tlie official call w.ss made, which I returned soon 
afterwards ; aud in the evening the bfaharaja, aceompanied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, .all high officers of state, were 
present at Mrs. 'Wylie’s reception, weaving military frock-coats and 
forage-caps. They all spoke English llucutly ; their manners w'ere 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and rpiiet, ns free from awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Roberts for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an English bandmaster ; three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to play selections from om- favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs. Altogether, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)* was held on a ground one mile in length hy half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be ooiisiderod a fine 
parade-ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con- 
siderable expenditure of time, lahoiu', and money to make in such a 
hiUy place as Khatmandu, 

On reaching the ground, I was received by the Maharaja and Deb 


* The Infantry ooinprised twenty-four hatlalions drawn up in lino of 
quarter oolunins. Tlie Artillery consisted of one battery (six 7-poimdcrs) 
oaivied on elejihants, six batteries (six guns each, S-pounders and 7-pounders) 
dragged hy soldiers, and six batteries (six guns each, 3-pounders and 
S-pounders) carried by Bluitia coolies. 
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Shamshor Jung, the eldest of his many brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-in-Ghief of the army ; we rode along. the lino together, and 
the inarch- past then began. Everything was done with the utmost 
precision ; there was no fuss or talking, and from first to In.st not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully oflicors and men 
had been drilled. I was told that the executive Coraraaudor-in-Chief, 
the third brother, by name C'-handra Shamsher, had almo.st lived on the 
parade-ground fur weeks before my arrival. The Maharaja, Is sons and 
brothers, who all know their work, and were evidently fond of soldier- 
ing, commanded the several divisions and brigades. 

The troops wore not, perhaps, turned out quite so smartly as those in 
our service, end several of the oflieers were old and feeble ; but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men w’ere quite as good as the Gurkhas 
we enlist ; and I could not help thinking that they would bo a valuable 
addition to our strength in the event of war. 

General Ghaiidra Sluvnslrcr is a very rod-hot soldier. Ho said to my 
udfo : ‘Lady Boberts, when are the Bii.ssian.s coming ? I ui.sh they 
would make haste, Wo have 40,000 soldiers m Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight I’ 

The next day a gi'and durbar was held, at which the King (the 
Maharaja Dhiraj, as he is called) presided; ho was an umrsually 
Juiudsonio lad of about eighteen yoar.s of age, fairer than most Nepale.se, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous oooasions, everj’ono wore 
uniform except the Kiiig, who had on a perfectly plain dress of spotless 
white. Greiit deference is oiitwai'dly paid to the Dhiraj, but he has no 
power, and is never consulted in matters of State, being considered too 
sacred to be troubled with mundane atfair.s. Although a mere boy, he 
had four wives, two of them daughters of the Maharaja Dir Shamsher 
Jung. 

After the durbar, I was shown over the principal school and hospital; 
both appeared to be well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
sirarc-d upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which were a 
number of guns of various calibre and aujf amount of auunvmitioii. I 
was told there were several other maga/.inos, which I had not time to 
see, and a few miles from Khatinandu extensive workshops, where all 
kinds of munitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel aaid Mrs. Wylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s qralace. The diu'bar hall, which was 
filled with men in uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and very 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After the usual introductions 
and some conversation with the chief officers, wo were hivited to visit 
the Maharaui in her own apartments, and having ascended a flight of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously tenished 
rooms, wc wore shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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of wliich was rose, lighted by lamps of the same coloiar. The Maharani 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose-coloured gauze dotted over with golden spangles; 
her skirts wore very voluminous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood behind 
her, bolding fans, and dressed in the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Maharani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies wlio spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter- 
pu-oter. The Maharani pi'osented Lady Boberts with a beautiful little 
Ghiuase pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted Ivokri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave. 

nothing could exceed the Idudness we mot with during our stay in 
Nepal, The Maharaja endeavoured in every way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and bis brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was impiressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Quoea-limpre.s.s, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that wc would make use of it in the event of wn.r. 

Notwithstanding the occasional difl'erencos which have oocnrrod 
between our Government and the Nepal Durbar, J. believe that, ever 
since 181.7, wiien the Nepal warw'as brought to a suecossful conclusion 
by Sir David Oohterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
Hiring for us : but they are in perpetual dread of our taking their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured travelling by the difficult route that we traversed. Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we got our best 
class of Native soldiers thenee, everytliing should, I think, be done to 
show our confidence in the Nepalese alliance, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the indopendeuoe of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal we made a short tour in the Punjab, and then 
went to Simla for the season. 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of fire Bulcr of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Bahman liban appeared to have 
entirely forgotten that he owed everything to ns, and that, but for our 
support and lavish aid in money and munitions of war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul. AVe refused to Sher 
AH much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
mads him a firm friend, but in our dealings with Abdur Bahman we 
rushed into the other extreme, and showered favours upon him ; in 
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Inoi, wo made too much of him, and allowed him to ffot out of hand. 
The result was that he mistook the patience and forbearance with 
which we boro his fits of temper for wealcnes.?, and was encouraged m 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance ; 
he considered that he ought to bo treated as the equal of the Shnh of 
Persia, and keenly resented not being allowed to eominunieato direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In the hope of being able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowno invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con- 
dition to admit of his leaving it, the Viceroy expressed his willingness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Rahman evaded this arrange- 
ment also under one pretext or another. It was at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal I gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to hope that, by personal explana- 
tion, I should be able to remove the .suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our notion on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our ludp in the time of his need must depend 
upon our mutually agreeing in whnt manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to bo rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdur Rahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that I, as Commonder-in-Chief, should be accom- 
panied; and, as tlie time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement in our relations with Abdur Rahman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than wo were four years ago* — a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Amir) it 
'ivould be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought into connexion with the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly acceptable by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 

* 1 anr notuntnindM of the visit which SirJIortimer Durand paid to Kalml 
after I had left India, but on that oeeasion, I believe, the rpie.stion of tlvs 
defence of AMianistan was not discussed, 
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afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our happy home of so many 
years, aud made our way to the Punjab for ft final visit. 

Wo spent a lew days at Peshawar, and then went to Eawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and sec how the works under con- 
struction for the protection of the arsenal wore progressing. Those 
works had been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom- 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Rawal Pindi, it.s strategical importance with regard to the right flank 
of the frontier hne being hardly inferior to that of (juetta in relation to 
the left flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by niy colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it woidd bo unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war shoidd bo imminent.* 

In January, 1893, a sorics of farewell entertainments were organized 
for me at Lahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were higlily appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst the 
crowds assembled in the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was 
greatly pleased to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Ivnram, from the confines of 
Baluchistan, even from the wilds of Waziristan ; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to ho, not only a proof of thoir Icimlly feeling 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the nmoli to bo desired change tliat was taking place in the senti- 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sihh, Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and European communities of the Punjab, rospootivoly, 
which I will venture to give in the Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

* Thfl works were stojiped after I left India, Imt not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts Iiiid been linished, with the oonnnuuication.s thereto. The 
reasons given were tliat a oliaiigo of plans was necessary for econoniy’.s sake, 
and tliat the construction of fortilioatious might induce the Natives to think 
wo were doubtful of the continnauce of our supremacy. As regarded the 
first, I exjilained that the total outlay for works aud armaments was estmiated 
at only £332,274— oolisiderahly less than one half the cost of a British line- 
of-battle ship ; and as to the .second, I nrgnd that an argument of this .sort 
against frontier defeuce.s would liardly hear examination ; that the pn.ssibility 
of e.xternal attack was freely discussed iii eveiy new.spapor ; that Russian 
movements and frontier didioulties were known aud oonunenlcd on in every 
baz,aar ; that the construction of fortiticatioiis in support of the Ruling Power 
had been an Oriental practice from time unmeiuorial ; that our action in this 
respect was at least as likely to instil the idea that we meant to i-etain our 
eastern possessions at any cost, as to give an impression of weakne.ss ; that 
the progressive re-organizaiiou aud mobilization of our army were well known 
to have reference to service beyond the frontier ; and that we had extended 
our conftdeneo in this respect to STatiye Princes by enooirraging them to train 
their own troops and fit them to take their place in lino with ours, 
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spirit of loyalty whicli pervades them will he a revelation to man}', and 
a sonroe of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country to 
which wo owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to be the brightest jewel in England’s crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon which we looked from 
the platform of the Town Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it w'as of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog- 
nizable from their different costumes and charaoteristies, but all united 
by the same kindly deshe to do honour to then' departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great luimber of old soldiers present. 

At each place that wo visited on our way to Calcutta there was the 
same display of kindly regret at our departure ; friends assembled to 
see ns off at the railway-stations, bands played ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and 
hearty cheers speeded ns on our way. 

Ill February wo wont to Lucknow for a few days, when the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and me an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in the Wingfield Park, and presented me with an 
address* and a sword of honour. 

On our return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro- 
pean oounnunity entertained me at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James IMaokay, K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. Sir James was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre- 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After diiinor a reception was given to Lady Eoberts and 
myself, at which the Viceroy and Lady Lansdorvne and all the prin- 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
addressf was presented to mo on this nevei’-to bo-forgotten occasion, 
hr which, to my supremo satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle- 
men expi'e.ssed their hearty approval of w'lmt bad been done during my 
tenure of office as Commandor-in-Chiet to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and reuder the army in Lidia efficient, and declared that 
‘ wo cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections against aggressions from without we believe all who dwell 
within the borders of the land will find their beat guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and then.’ children can possess to 
enable them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape 
the misery and ruin which follow war aild invasion.’ 

We travelled to Bombay OT'd Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places we 
were royally entertained by the Eulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were given excellent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
mneh enjoyed by all, pai'ticulai’ly by my son, who, having joined the 
King's Eoyal Rifles at Bawal Pmdi, was attached to me as A.E.C. 


Given in the Appendix. 
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during my last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pertap Sing gave ns a signal 
proof that the ancient valour of the Eajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine hoar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Portap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as ho 
came face-to-faco with the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell ; the infuriated animal rushed on 'the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
hia formidable tushea. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing tho boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hind-logs) at arms’ length by his 
mouth. The spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on realizing tliat mine did not make much impression, Portap Sing, 
letting go hia hold of tho bo.ar’s mouth, ipuiokly seized Ihs hind -legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying : ‘ Maro, sahib, maro T 
(‘ Strike, sir, strike 1’) which I instantly did, and killed him. Anyone 
who is able to realize the strength and weight of a wild hoar will appre- 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Portap Sing in this perform- 
ance. Fortunately, my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a light cart, were close at hand, and wo wore able to 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was found to ho rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Portap from attending some tent- 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though he had to bo 
carried to the scene. 

A few months after my return to England the boar’s head arrived, 
sot up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in- 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Abmedabad, whore the train stopped while we lunched, I was 
presented with an address by the President and members of the Muni- 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty tho Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,’ expressed their hope that Lady 
Koherts and I would have ‘a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in futme.’ 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
Byeulla Club gave me a parting dinner. It was with great difficulty I 
could get through my speech in response to tho toast of my health- on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my" countrymen, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sad and deeply depressed at tho thought uppermost in my 
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miad, that the time had come to separate myself from India and my 
giillant comrades and Mends, British and Native, 

In dwelling on the long list of farewell addresses and entertainments 
with which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay- 
ing myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one's own 
experiences it is dillicult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, I would rather that, than 
that those who treated me so kindly and generously should deem me 
unmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, wonder 
that I left the country with heartfelt regret. The greater number of 
my most valued friendships had been formed there ; from almost every- 
one with whom I had been associated, whether European or Native, 
civilian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support ; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion to duty of the 
Army in India, in peace and war, T felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achieve. 
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APPENBIX I. 

(Slm! ji. 97.) 

The 9Ui Niitiye Infantry, to wliicli Captain Poiiakl Stewart twlongcfl, was 
fliviiled between Aligiirli, Maiiipmi, Biilanilshnhr. and Ktawa, Stewart being 
with the Head-CJuavters of the vi'ginii.nt at Aligarh, 

Tije news from Meerut and Ivlhi had eauaed a certain amount alarln 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangemonls had been made lor 
sending away the hidie.s and tdiildren, Uut, owing to the ooufidence placed in 
the mon of th« 9tli, none of them had loft the amtion. Happen what might 
in other regiiiients, the ollieera were certain tliat the 9th nould newer he faith- 
less to tlieir salt ! The Hativo ollieera and men were profuse in tiieir expres- 
sions of loyalty, and as a proof of tlieir sinceritj' they arrested and disarmed 
several rebel sepoys, who were making for their homes in Oudit ami tlie 
adjoining districts. As a further jirouf, they gave up the regimental ]iandit 
for eiidoavouriiig to persuade them to mutiny. He was tried by a Oourt- 
Martial composed of European and Native olUccr.s, found guilty, anrl sentenced 
to be hanged. Tlio -senteneo was carried out that .same afternnnn. It was 
intended that the regiment should witiie.s.s the i.-.xcMition, !>nt it did not reaeli 
the gaol in lime ; the men worn Iherefore marched back to tlieir lines, and 
Stnwart, iu his ftipacity of Interpreter, was ordeivd to c.xplaiu to them the 
purpose for wdiicli they had been paraded. ’While he was speaking a man ot 
his own conijiany shouted out sonietliing. tJlewart did not hear the wurd,s, 
and no one would re,po.it thoni. The piarade was then dismissed, when the 
same man. tearing oil' hi.s uniibnn. called ujion his comrades not to serve a 
( ioveniiiiont which had hanged a liraliniin.^ A gcucr.tl uproar ensued. The 
(Joiiiniandiiig Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the regiment to seize the riiig- 
h-ader ; they did so, Imt not being .supported by the rest they released liiin. 
The Subudar Major was then told to arrest the iiiutiiieev, but he took no 
notice whatever of the order. This Ahitiv'C oflityr had lieen ujiwwak of forty 
years iu the regiment and was luititlcd to his full pension. He had been a 
iiieniber of the Court-Martial whioli tried the pandit, and, tliough a 
Braliiiiin liiniself, had given his vote in favour of tlie jjrisoner being liaiigcd ; 
moreover ho svaa a personal friend ot nil the olKoers. Htoiv.art, who had lieen 
for many years Adjutant, knew him intiniatfily, and believed implicitly in Ills 
loyalty. 'The man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart and 
others, and Inad been mainly iiistrunieiital iu disaniiing the sepoys who had 
passed through Aligarh ; and yet when tlio hour of trial oaine ho lailed as 
oofiipletely as the last-joined reemit 

The British ollieers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, Imt 
the exeiteniaiit rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiery began to loud, and 
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the older ones warned I, he ollienra that it was time for them to be nlT. The 
8e]ioys then |ihiiiil(‘i'ed Ihc treasury, broke open the gaol iliiors, released the 
prismiera, and niarelied in a body towards Delhi. 

Stewart, being lima left wilhoul a regiment, altaoheil hiniseH' to the 
magistrate of the diatiiet, and. took eommand ol' a small litidy ol' volunteers 
sent I’roin Agia hy Lhe Lie.iitenaiit-tlovernor of the North-'West Pi'ovhiee.s, to 
aid the eivil authorilies in restoring order. Not cai'ing for this winic, and 
thiiikiiig he might he iium' usefully emplojed, Stewart made up his miiicl to 
lind his way to tlelhi ; his iilea was to Iry and get there /'WMemut, hut hed'ore 
deeuling on the route, he went lo Agra, where he had las n inviled hy the 
Lienlemuit-Governor. At the inteiuiew, Mr. Colvin advised Stewart to 
travel riii Muttra, as the safer of the two routes, and toiil him that 
despatehes hud hi'.eu reeeived limn the Goverimieiit in Calcutta for lhe 
Ceminandei'-iu-Uluel', then nneterstocsl to he with the army helbre Delhi. At 
the same, time the Lieuteuant-lloverner impressed upon Stewart Unit ho was 
not giving him any order to go, and that if he imderlook to carry the 
deapatiihes it iimst he a voluntary aet on his jiart, entailing Jio responsibility 
on the (Tovenimeiit of the NorthAVest Provinces. 

Stowavt anoepted the duty, and took hi.s leave of Mr. Colvin ns tho sun was 
setting on the 18th .Time, delighted at the chance of being uhle lu join the 
army ijeforu Delhi. He reacheil Muttra, thirty-iive miles distant, wilhout 
mishap. The .streets of this city were crowded with men, all carrying arms 
of some sort ; Ihe.y showed no .signs of hostility', however, and even pointed 
out In StewiU't the house of which he was in search. The owner of lliia 
house, I o whose eiiiv he had heeii eommeiideil l.y the Agra authorities, was a 
Brahiniii liohliiig an nlliend posilion in the t.ivvii. This Niilivi' geiitlemiui 
huhuved with civility, hut did not altempL to eoneCiil his eiiihai ir.“smeiit iit 
the preamiQO of a British olfmer, or his relief when .Stewait aiuiouiieed liis 
intention of resiiiiiiiig his journey an hour or so hefove <hiyhrealc. 

The Drahmin proviilcd him with two sowaivs tieloiiging to the Itaja of 
Bliartiiiir with orders to aceom]iany him as far as Kosi. 'J'liey were, cut- 
throat-looking individiuils, and Btevvart lolt rather iiielined to disjiense with 
their services, hut, thinking it unwise to show any signs of distrust, ho 
aoceirtccl them witli the lie.st grace he eoiihl. 

After rifling tiffeen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell frnni l•xlutUBtion, 
on w'hicli his so-ealled o.scorl laughed, uproariously, and galloped olf, leaving 
our poor ti'aveller to his own devices. 

Believing the Imrsc could not Tecover, Stewart took olf the saddle and 
hridle and tramped to the. nearest vilhage, where he hoped to he able to buy 
or hire an animal of some kind on which to couUnuc his journey. No one, 
however, would help him, and ho vyas forced lo seize a donkey which ho found 
grazing in a field hard hy. About sunset he reached Ko.si, thirty-seven miles 
from Muttra. Tho tchxihlnr\ received him eeurteously, and gave him some 
bread and milk, hnt would uol hear of hts .staying for the, night,. He told 
him that his appearaneo in the town was causing erm.siderahlo oxcitomeut, and 
that he could not he rosponsihle for his safety. Stewart was much e-vliaustud 
after his hot ride, hut as the tclisihlar stood iirni there was nothing for him to 
do hut to continue his journey, and ho consented to start if ho wore provided 
with a horse. Tlio tchsildar promptly olfercd his own pony, and as soon as it 

* While the regiment was in the act of mutinying one of the sepoys left tlio 
]iarade-ground, and miming round to .all the civilians’ houses, told the oceu- 
jiaiits what had happened, and warned them to make their escape. He asked 
for no reward, and was never seen again. 

1' Native maMstmte. 
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was dark fitawart sat out for tlio .Taijuir cam]). Ilis progri’ss diiriug the night 
was slow, iiud it was not until eight o’uloek the next iiioniiug that lie reaehed 
Ills destination, w'liere he was liOr,[iitiilily leceived liy tlie rolitieal Agent, 
M.ajor Ellen, wlm iutrodueed liiiu In the Mahanija's iVu/cir. This ollieial at, 
lir.st promised to gh'e Ktevvart a small escort as i'.ir as Delhi, imt on various 
jiretexts lie put him oil' I’roiii day to day. At the end ol' u week Htewart saw 
that the Wiizir either could not orwonhl not give him au eaooil, and thinking 
it- useless to delay any longer, he iii.ide up Ills mind in stall witliunt one. 

There were several rel'ngees in the (•.imp, and one of llieni, Air. Eni'd, 
eolleetor and nmgistrale of ( Jnrganu, (ill'ered to, join Stewart in liis venture, 

Stewart and lii.s eonipanion left the .laiimi' einnp on the al'tenionn ot the 
liTlli June, and renelied Talwal .soon after dark, li’oril .sent for the biirui,” 
who was one of Ids own district ollieials, and .asked him for fooil. This was 
pi'oduued, hut till! I'oliml he.smiglil Uio salulm to move on without delay, 
telling tliem that tlieir lives were in iininrimnt dangor, as tliere was a rehel 
regiment in the town, and ho was fjiiite iiuahlo to protect them. So tliey 
eoiitinueil their .jouriioy, and, e.seaping from one or two tliieateued attacks hy 
robhei'.s, reached Badahali)inr in the niorniiig. Ileie they rested during the 
heat of the day, being kindly treated hy the villa,gevs, who were lunatly 
X-Iindu3. 

The travellers were now not far from Delhi, hut eniikl hardly proceed 
further without a guide, and the people of Ijadshahpur declined to provide 
one. The,y pleaded that they were men of jieaci', and could not ]iossihl,y 
leave thru- village iw swell evil times. Suddenly a, man from the. evowd 
oll'ercd lii.s service.s. His appoiiiaiieo was against him, and the villagers 
declared that ho was a notorious cattle-lifter, who was strongly suspected of 
having sot tire to the collector's (Mr. Ford’s) otlice at Ciiirgaoii, iu order that 
Ihu ovidenco.s of hi.s offences might be de-stroyed. Not a pleasant cuiiijiayiioii 
tie Toyatje, but tliere was uotliiiig lor it but to accept bis offer. 

As soon us it was dark a start w.as made, and .at daybreale on the !29tb the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the nioriiing mist, wliile an occasinnal shell 
might be .seen bursting near the city. 

Oil reiiohiug the Hansi road, the guide, hy name .Tiiniiia Das, wlio, in spite 
of appeanimios, had proved true to liis word, stopped and said lie could go no 
furUior. Ho would nut take any reward that it was then in the power of 
Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hope tJiat, when the country 
becamo aottlod, tlio slight service bo had performed would not ho forgotten. 
They giatefully assured him on this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter te.stifying to hi.s valniihle service. Stewart then 
went to the nearest village, ami for a small reward found a man who under- 
took to conduct them safely to one of our pirpiets. 

One curious oiroumstaiiue remarked by Stewart tbrimglioiit the ride was 
Unit the pea.sant.s and villagers, thoiigli not generally lio.stile to him, bad 
evideiitly made up their minds tli.at the Brilish rrij was at au cud, and were 
busily engaged iu rendering their villages defensible, to meet the trcubles and 
ilistttvbiiiiuos whieli thej' eunsidered would surely follow on the resniuption of 
Native rule. 

It is dillieull to ovcr-ivstimate the ]ihick and enterprise displayed hy Stewart 
during this most adventiiron.s ride. It was a marvel that he ever reached 
Delhi. Ilia coming tliere turned out to be the best thing that over liappened 
to him, for the. cpialilics wliieli jiromjited liini lu undertake and carried him 
through his dangerous .journey, marked bim a.s a man worthy of .advaneement 
and likely to do well. 


'City magistrate. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(These two memoranda are referred to in the. note mi pane 190.) 

Meiiionindiini Lieutenant McLeod hull's. 

‘ i. Sir H. Laivi'mioe Joined at Liieknow aliout the cud of iMai’ch, lS!i7 
suooeeding Mr, Coverlcy .laclvsrm in the Chief Cnimiiiasiouersliip. 

‘ 2. On his arrival lie foiiiid liiiiiself in the luiilst of troiihles, of whieh the 
most iiiipni'taiit were these ; 

I. A general agitation of the empire, from the diseontont of the soldieiy. 

II. A weak European foreo at Oiidh, with all the military aiTaiigenieiita 

dofeotiv'o. 

III. CtrievoiiR diseoiitciit among sevoml classes of the jiopiihitinn of Oiidli, 
viz., the nohility of Liicknoiv and the iiieinhers and retiiiiiers of the 
Itoyal Eaiiiily, the ollieial nl.asses, the old soldiery and the entire 
enuntry population, nohlo and pe.asaiit^alike. 

‘ 3. This third was due to disohedience of, or ilopartiiro from, the instriie- 
tioiis laid down liy (jovoniinent at tlio annexation, as very clearly .shown in 
Lord Stanley’s letter of Oetoher 13, ISfiS. The promised pen.sirnis had either 
heon entirely withhold or very sparingly doled out ; the old oflieiiils wore 
entirely without omnlojmient ; three-quarters of the aniiy the same ; while 
the (■.ouiitry Barons liacl, by forced interpretation of rules, been deprived of 
the mass of their eslate.s, which had been parcelled out among their followers, 
who, for claimisli reasons, were more indigiiant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of their ChieJ's than tiny wero glad iur their own individual 
acquisitions, 

‘4. The weakness of the Kuvopean foreo could nol. he ledped; it was 
deemed politic to show the country that the anne.vation <lid not reqidre foi'oe. 

‘5. But the iiiefliciency of the military arrangemen f.s arose from mere, 
want of skill, and was serious, under the threatening asjiect of the political 
horizon. 

‘fl. The discontent of the province, and the coming general storm, had 
already found vont in thu hrigandogc of I’uzl Ali, and the seditions of Ihu 
Fyzaliad Monlvie. 

‘ 7. And with all those Sir H. Lawrence had to grapple immediately on his 
arrival. 

‘ 8. But I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them disappear. 
The Fyzahad Monlvie liad been seized and inqirisoned, Puzl AH had been 
surrounded and slain. The promised pensions had huoii paid, hy Sir II. 
Lawrence's peremptory order's, to the moiiiliers and retainers of the. Eojail 
Family. A recognition had been published of the fair rights of the old Oudh 
officials to employment in prefci-eiico to umnigi'ants I'ronr our old provinces, 
and instructions had been issued for giving it eUeet. The di.shauded soldiers 
of the Eoyal Army of Oiidli wei'o promised iwefereueo in enli-stment in the 
local corps and the police, and a reorganization and increase to tiro latter, 
which wero almost iiimiodiately sanctioned, gave instant opportnnilie.s for tho 
fulfilment of the first iustahiiniit of these promises. While last, hut uot least, 
durbars were held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence was able to proclaim his 
views and poliej', by wliicli the landholders should he reinstated in the 
pusscssious which they held at the auuoxatiou, the basis on wliich the 
instruolious had been originally issued, whiolr had been hitherto practically 
ignored, hut to which lie pledged himself to give effect. 

‘ 9. To strengthen his military position, ho placed Artillery with the 
Eurojieau Iiifanti'y ; he distributed his Irregular Oi-vvalry ; lie o.xamiiied 
Hic city, decided on taking possession of the Muoliee Bawii and oan’isoniug 
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il a'i a I'livt ; and summoned in Colonel Fislier and Ca]itain (leor"e Hardinge ; 
and willi llieiii, ISrioadier ilandsooinbe and Majoe Anderson, eonsulted and 
iUTajioed for I'uturo plans af'ainal, the storms wliieli lie saw to lie impending. 

‘ 10. ilucli of this, and hi.s policy for rnniaining in Ondli, and the conduct 
(if tlie di'fi/iK'o of Lucknow, I know from recollectioiia of wliat lio occasionally 
let di'iifi to mo in Ids confidential conversations wldlo inspeoting the Mucliee 
Bawii. lie told mo that nearly the. -wliole army would go ; lliat lie did not 
tidiilc the Sikhs would go ; th.at in every regiimmt tlicre were men that, with 
|iroper manageiiient, would remain entirely on our side; and tlial, tliercfore, 
he meant to segregate from the rest of the troops the SikJrs and seleoted men, 
and to do his host to keep them faithful allies when the rest shmdd go ; that, 
if Cawiipore should hold out, we would not be attacked ; hut that if'it should 
fall, we would he iuve.stud, and more nr less olo.sely hesiegerl ; that no troojia 
could unmc to our relief lieforo the middle of August; that the hesiegiiig 
forecfi would, ho thought, ho eonlined to the sepoy.s, for the peojile of the 
country had .always liked our European olficera, whom they had frerpicntly 
had to lilosa for the safety of their lives and the honour of their fainilws ; aiicl 
llic whole Hindu population had a lively recollection of our friendly line of 
conduetin the late rjnarrel rvith the jMu.ssulnians regarding tlie Hminoonian 
Clurlieo ; that to hold nut where wc were wa.s necessary, for tlio sliglitest 
aptiearanee of yielding, or of not showing a hold front, would result in 
nimiliilation ; that to liold out wo must get provisions ; that to get pro- 
visii'ius and prepare for an elliciiuit defence wc must keeji open our eonmumien- 
tioii with the wiiithy, mid keep the city (juiet; that to the lorniev end the 
retention of the cautomnent was necessary, and of the ilnoheo Dawn to the 
latter, while the site of the iierinancnt defences, in case of the need of concen- 
tratinu, .should be the Eesidcncy. 

‘ 11. All this I know, as before said, from Sir Ilemy Liiwrenco’.s own 
casual aud hurried remarks to mo. Whether they arc'oflieially renorilcd 
iinywliei'o I do nut know ; hut they must have been written in' lott('i’.s to 
various persons, and repeated to other.s of his subordinates at Lucknow. I 
mention these matters tluis early, as although tlio facts on which they hear 
did not iinmodiately oeonr, still, Bir Henry Lawrence liad preseicueu of them, 
and had decided on hi.s line of jiolicy. 

‘ I'i. I understand, further, hut not on autlieutie gi'ouuds, that Sir Henry 
wrote at a very early stage to Sir II. Wheeler, urging him to oonatriiot 
eulrennhmouts at the magazine at Cawnporc, and to ensure Ids eommaiid 
of the lioat.s, whatever might happen ; that he wrote early to the Ciovmmient, 
entreating Uieni to divert one id’ the Enrojiean regiments in the course of relief, 
and divide it between Cawnporc and Allaliahad ; and that suhseipiently he 
urged on Uovernment to enniloy the troops of tho Persian expedition in 
Bengal, and to atop the Chinese force for the same end, and to subsidize 
some of the Nepal traol« for the protection of our older pi-orinee.s east of 
Oudh. 

‘13. To revert to the narrative, the measures alreiidy meutionorl so entirely 
pacified the province, that, in state of tho previous disoontent, the jireviuus 
troubles, the proverbial turhulenco of its inhahitaiits, and the increasing 
agitation throughout the empire, there was no dilfioulty e.xpcrienced in 
collecting the rovoiiuo by the close of April. And the subsequent dis- 
turliauces were, as will he shown, entirely due to the .soldiery, and, till 
long after Sir Henry’.s death, pariicipated in only by them, by the city 
rudians, and hy a few of the Mnssnlman families of tho cioiiiitry population. 
Tho mass of the city people ami tho oiitiro Hindu population lield aloof, and 
would have nothing to say to the outbreak ; and, with one single exception, 
every Talookdar to whom the ohanee otfered itself aided, more or less 
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acliv<3ly, in (he protection of European fugitives. Thi.s pimse in tlie 
eliaraoter of tlie distrirljances in Oiidli is not gcnemlly known ; but it is 
iievei'tliulcss true, and is due eiiiphatically and solely, under Divine Provi- 
ileneu, to the licnigiuint peinonal eliaraoter and the x’opular policy of Sir 
Henry Lawrcnec. 

‘ 14. The l.st of May saw our disturlianeoa eoninienco with the nuitiiiy 
of the fill Oudb Ii'regular Infantiy. This, its suppres.sion, and the durbar 
in which ho di.strihiitud rewards and delivered a siieoch on the aspect of 
alliiirs, have been fidly described elsewhere, and need not bo repealod by me. 

‘ ] . 0 . The durbar was held on the twellth. 1 am not aware whether lie had 
any intelligence at that time of the hfeerul oiithreak. The tclegranis, wiien 
they did arrive, were v.agiie ; hut he iiiduhitahly kept on his guard iimiie- 
diately on receiving thciii. 'J'he Ciivaliy were ]iiqueted hei.weeii the cauton- 
mente and the Ilosideney, mid the Infantry and Artillery were, kept tivepiued 
for nioveniont. H i.s pdans were evidently already decided ; but they w'ere to 
he elfeeted sinudlnneonRly and not .succc.sai vely, and the niovcinents of the 
liurojioans wore aonicwhat dejiendeuL on the arniugcnienls of the Qnartcr- 
mustor-Oenerar.s Dejiaitmeiit. It wa.s not until ilie sLxteentli that llie teuls 
required for the 32iid were ready ; and the morning of tlie l7th May saw an 
entiredy new and ellVetivc disjiositiou of the troopis. Hall' the Enrojieans 
were at the Tesidoncy, eoniinanding the Iron Bridge ; half, with the Artillery, 
were at the south end of the oautonments ; Hie bridge of bo.ats was niovod iinil 
under oontrol, while the Mueliee Biiwn, not yet .siilliciently eleiinsed from its 
old ciingloniorulioii of tilth, wa.s garrisoned’ by a selected body of Native 
Irnnpis. The whole of these disjiosiUons eonld net have been eifeeted at an 
eailicr dati*, and Sir Henry would not. do them pdecenieal oi- .siicccasivelja 
Simulliuieous, tlicy were ell'cclive, and tended le iiariilp'ro any seditious plots 
that may have liocn li.itching. Sueeo.ssive and piecemeal, tliey would have 
incited the sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to iiiRUvreetion.’ 

Memorandum, \Wi May, iimcrfnl in Sir Henry's own hand in his iedyrr lool\ 

‘Time is everything just now. Time, lirmuess, piromptiicsa, conciliation, 
and pirudencc ; every oflicer, each individual Europioan, high and low, may at 
this crisis prove most useful, or even dangerous. A firm and cheerful aspect 
must be maintained— there must be no hustle, no appearance of alarm, still 
loss of panic; hut, at the same time, there must be the utmost watchfulness 
and pirompitueas ; everywhere the. first germ of insurreotion must he piut down 
instantly. Ten men may in an hour (piicll a rinv whioli, after a day’s delay, 
may take weeks to put down. I wish this pxiint to he wadi understood. In 
pireserving intonial tranquillity, the Chiefs and people of sulrstanen may be 
most usefully empiloyed at this juncture; many rd' Ihem litive as imicii to 
lose as we have. Their piropierty, at least, is at stake. Many of them have 
armed retainers — some few are good shots and have dnuhle-harrelled guns. 
For instance [name illegihle], can hit a liottle at 100 yards. He is with the, 
ordinary soldiers. I want a dozen .such men, Eurojicaii or Native, to arm 
tlieir own pieopilo and to make llirin iiiijis of their own Iioukcs, or some near 
po.sitiou, and preserve trauipuillity within a circuit around them.’ 
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( iLCll'iied tii at [I. 


The colutim was oonijiiisi'il ns I'nllows ; J/cii. 

F liattery, A Bi'igad(!, R.H.A., coinmajnli'il l\y Colnnol W. 

Stcrliii".., ... ... ... ... ... 135 a 

One sf|unili'(in lOth H\it,.sars, ODinnianilcd hy Majoi' BnUcoloy 102 
(1 Battery, 3i'd Brii;nd(‘, K.A., coinmauded hy Major Sj'dney 

Parry . . ... .. ... ... ,S3 3 

2tid Biitt.'dion StU Foot, cniiim.rndeil liy Colonel Barry Drew Ii2{) 

WiiiK (‘2nd Hieliliiiider.s, cnnminiideil liy riieiitenant-Colniiel 

F. Brownlow ... ... ... ... ... -405 


Total liriti.sli ti'oo[« ... ... ]..'>45 9 


12tli Bengal Caralrv, comin.indeil liy Colonel Hugh Goiigdi, 

V.C. ... ■ '... 337 

No. 1 Mouiitiiiii Batlery. I iiiiini.iiideil By Cniilain Kelso ... 13H 4 

7tli Coiiipaiiy Bengal Sapiiers and Jliiii'i's ... ... 113 

2n(l (run, jail Brjutier Foreej Inlanlry, uoinniandod by Lieu- 

tenaiii-CVdone) Tyndall ... ... ... ... 847 

Btll (Punjab Fiontinr Force) Infantry, eonmuinded li.y Jlajnr 

Meyueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

fitli (Punjab Froiil-icr Pfuee) Gnrklias, ci miuianded by Major 

Fitii'-Hugli ... ... ... ... ... 438 

21st Pinijali Infantry, eotmnaiided by M.ijnr Collis ... 408 

23rd Pioneers, coniniundeil by Colonel Currie ... ... 6.50 

29th Punjab Infantry, ennmwiided by Colonel J. J. Gordon G71 

Total Native.s ... ... 8,990 4 

Grand total 5.335 IS 

Lieutenanl-Culonel Alexander Linds .y eomuiauded the Artillery, Colonel 
iEnens Perkins viu Coimnanding Ko.val Kitgineer. Colonel Ilnoh (iough eoin- 
nianded tlio Cavahy, liri.oadier-l !enei'iil.s Col)befl7tli Fool) and Tbelnall (21st 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry b!'i,"ades. Major W. Galbraith (.tiath Foot) 
was Assislant-Adjutaut-Genia-al ; Major II. Collett, Assi.staut, and Captains 
‘Dick’ Kennedy and F. Carr, Deiiuty-Assistaut-Oiianermasters-CiL.iieml. 
Captains (1. de. C. iMurtou and A. .Seotl, V.C., Brionde-Majiirs. 0.iptaiu A. 
Biideock, Chief Coimniasarial ollii’er ; Captain .1. Colijiiltrain, R.A., Coin- 
niissary of Ordnatiee ; Major Jloriany, Capt.ain Goad, and Lieutenant F, 
Maiscy, Transport ollieers ; Captain A. ’iVyimo (filst Font), Siiiicriutendeut o 
Field Telcgraiihs ; Captain 11. IVoodthovpe, K.H.. Superii-iendont of Surveys; 
lleputy-Snrgeon-Geiicral F, xVllen, Frlneipal Medieal ollicer; Rev. J. \V, 
Adani-s, Chapliun. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Ilc'fniTod to at p. -SOI.) 

I'mnaliitwn of a Idler frniii M-Uou-GEXEUAr. Srn Pheiiekich: I?,oiiehts 
to llis Iliijlmens TJIJ5 Amiu OP Kaiiul. 

Al.TKiiEr., 18Pi. Seplemher, 1S79. 

(Afteh tlio usual coiiipliinonts.) Vouv IlioliiK'Ss’.s latter of the ‘iSth Iliiiiiazaii, 
with tlio enclosures from Herat and Turlvcslaii, reieliwl me last night. I luive 
acipiaiiiterl myself with the coiitimts. I am glad to tmd ynuv Highneas is in 
good health, hut sorry to hear of tho niifortuuatc disturli.ruecs in your High- 
nessls doiniiiions, Vonr Higliiieas’s letter, in original, has liecn sent with 
cneloaures to His Excclleiiuy tlio Vioeniy. I have already infoi'iiieil your 
Highness of tlio wishes of His Kxeelleney tho Viceroy, and the reasons for 
the movements of tho llrilish troo|is, .and I have requested your Highness to 
■send a cnufKlential representative to my camp. I am awaiting a reply to that 
letter, and the arrival of your Highuc,ss’.s oonfirtontial reiiresontative. 

Ill tho nieantimo 1 have .sent a Proclamation to ihe tribes, and loiters to 
some of the Lngnr )iinUh, your Higlineas’s snhji'cts, to assure those not con- 
corned in tho liatolul luns-sacro, and asking llicui for assUtanco iu carriage and 
sujjplies on piu'nient. As it appeal's to me proper I shonlrl inform your High- 
ness of what I have done, I I'liclosu copies of tlio I’roohimafinn to tho tribes 
and of iiiy letter to the Logar iikiUIk, and hope that your Ilighnoss may also 
issno iieei'ssixry orders for the fiirflieiaiiee of our plans. Host assured of the 
anpjiort of tho Government of India. 


APPENDIX V. 

(Refomid to at p. 391.) 

Notes of an 'interview hctuvni Gusehai. Sir PuEiiEracK Eobebts caul the 
Amib’k Aoents, Mtist.u'pi HAnirmnnA Kii.vn and Waziu Biiah 
Mahomed Khan. Dated Alikiiet., 23?'d Septemler, 1879. 

Ap'I’EH comjilimonts, General Roberts intimated to the Agents that at their 
desire lie had granted tluuii a second interview. Ho now reipiestod tlioni to 
he good enough to speak freely all that they wished liira to know. 

The Mustaufi then spoke hi tlio following aeuso : Tho intorests of England 
and Afghanistan are the same, and the Amir and his oUieii'ls are deeply 
grieved .at the late occurreneos in Kalml, iloreover, the Amir is anxious to 
do whatever the British Govermneut wishes, and most desirou.s that tho 
dignity of the British Gnveimneut should lio inamtaincd by any means wliioh 
may seem proper to the Viceroy. But His Highness cannot conceal from 
himself that the mutinou.s troojis and his people in general, ryots as well as 
soldiers, are in fear of an indiscriminate revenge, which will lull alike, upon 
innocent and guilty. lie liopes, therefore, that measures will lie taken to 
guard against the possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

Tlio Mustauli was Imre reminded of the tenor of General Roberts’s Proclama- 
tion. on loth Septemlier. He answered that tho people were too ignorant 
to lin acted ujion by a Proolamation, and then went on a.s follmv.s ; 

Of course, it is possihlo that no such eomhination may take jdaoo. The 
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Afghans are selfish, and divided against themselves. Still, lest he should ho 
blamed if it should occur, the Amir thinks it right to oxpre.ss liis opinion, 
aii<l give the British fiovernment all the iiiforination in his power. On the 
whole, his advice, as an earnest friend, is that the. adv'ance of a British force 
on Kabul should be delayofl for a .short time (‘Panjroz’). In the interval 
he will endeavour to disarm the Regular troopis, raise new levies, and, by the 
aid of the latter, punish all eoneerned in the late aboniinahle outrage. His 
idiia is to got rid of Slier Ali’s soldiery — always a aourpe of clanger— and keep 
only 10,000 men for tlio future. It would be very desirable to delay the 
advance until he could establish his power. The Amir does not mean to 
imply that any Afghan army, were it 50,000 strong, could rosi.st the British. 
The mutinous troopis have neither organization nor leaders. But the mutinous 
trnopia are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys them, as it would 
undoubtedly do in case of re.sistance, the whole, country may coinhine against 
the British and the Amir. It is for this reason that he advises delay, and 
that the punislunent of the guilty lie left to him. The Viceroy may rc.st 
assured that ho will show no mercy. He will make an e.vanipil'o which will be 
conspiiouous in the eyes of the world as the sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul regards the Amir as an infidel, heeaii.se of the way in which ho and 
Ids have throw'U in their lot with the British Govermnent. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, thing, s might go right if 
the mutinous troops would keep together and attempt a sfand, But the Amir 
fears they will not do so. The.y are more likely to scatter here and there, and 
raise tlio country, In tiiat case there will be constant attacks on the ooni- 
niuiiicationa of the force, and the gathering of suppilies will he diilicult. 
They would come ohially from the direction of Ghazni, jiartly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would he hard to collect them. Only one month remains 
hefora the setting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to say what may 
Iiapijien. There may bo no opposition, and the Amir is in any case ready to 
do what the British Government desires. But he feels it is Ida duty to 
express Ida strong opinion that the present season is unsnited for a forward 
movement, 

Gen’eu.vi. RoiiEUTs replied that on behalf of the Viceroy he thanked the Amir 
for his kind advice, which he was conlidcnt was the advice of a friend. Ho 
said the matter was important, and regnired careful consideration, and asked 
whether the Agents had anything more to bring forward. 

The Mu.si'AUri then spioke as follows : The Amir's advice to delay the 
.advance i.s that of a sincero friend, and it is the he.st he van give. But if the 
British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more which I am 
desired to say ; let it march in such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion thronghout the country. You cannot wait for 
reinfoi’cenients. If yon come, you must come in full strength — in sullicient 
stronglli to jiut down all oppiositiou. There may he no oiipositioii, hut you 
cannot count on this. 

Gen'Euai, Bobebts replied : The Amir’s advice is of great importance, and 
must he carefully considered. 'When His Highness first wrote, announcing 
the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the first desire of the Viceroy was 
to send British forces without delay. I was ordered to Kuram at once to lead 
the force hero. Sinuiltaneonsly the Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandaliar, which it was then leaving, and to advance towards 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and instructions were issued to collect a third force at 
Peshawar ; all this was to help the Aniir. The Viceroy from the first con- 
temprlated the possibility of such a general rising as the Amir now fears, and 
the several armies were, therefore, by His Excellency’s order, made up to such 
atrencfth that all Afghanistan combined could not stand against them fur a 
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momonl. Tlio Kaudiiliar troops wro ready in a very short tiiuo, and are now 
boyoud Knndaliar, on 1 lie road to Kahnl. The Peshawar force was rapidly 
collected and pushed on ; and the Amir may rest assured that the British 
army is advancinjj in luiiple stien>;th. I will think over the Amir's advice, 
neverlheless, for it is inijiorlant. But Ilis Highness must renienibcr that the 
late occurrences at Kabul do not nfthet only the English officers and the fifty 
or sixty men who wore treiichorously killed — the honour of the English 
Govermnent is coneernod ; and so long as the bodies of these oflieers and men 
remain unburied nr nneaied for in Kabul, I do not, believe the English people 
w'ill ever be satislied. They will rerjuu-e iho advance of a British force, and 
the adequate puiiishnieiit of the crime. Still, the Amir’s advice, rvliicli I am 
convinced is that of a friend, must be carefully considered, and I will think 
over it and give an .answer Inter. 

The JlrsTAUFl then .said: We rpiito understaiid what has heen said 
.about the strength of the Briti.sli army. Doubtless it is sullicient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against it. But the Amir asked ns to mention, 
wluit I have hitlierto forgotten, that there arc in Turke.slau 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 0 of Cavalry, and 50 fpma. The.se troojis were the lirst to show a 
diand'cctcd spirit at Mazav-i-Sharif ; and putting aside external enemies, ilicrc 
are Abtluv llahnum and the sons of Asiin Khan waiting their chance, Herat 
again is doubtful ; when the troops there hear wlmt bus occurred at Kabul, 
there is no saying what they may do. If Ahdur Rahman ingratiates hinisolf 
with tho.se peo]ile, Herat and Tm-ke.stan will lie permanently severed Irom the 
Afghan doiiiiiiioiis. This is aiiolher reason why the advance of the British 
force sliould he delayed, in order that the Amir may have time to gain over 
the Herat and Tiiike-stan troops. 

Gisnerai, KoiiUiris riqilied : All these leason.s will have full cmisideration. 
The Vicci'oy’.s ilrst order was lo pu.sh on at once to lielp the Amir ; hut I am 
sure His Highness's advice is rricndly, and that in any case lie will do his 
ntmo.st to co-operate with the Brili.sli novcrmiienl. lliereforo every con- 
sideration will he given lo what His Highness lias desired you to say. 

The Mu.s'i'AtiKr : The Tieerojr may ho .sure the Amir will do what he pleases. 

The Waziii ; When the Amir learnt from General Roberts’s letter that the 
Viceroy had given General Roberts power to deal with the whole matter, he 
was very xilea.sed, knowing General Rolierts’s character as a soldier and his 
kindness of heart. 

Genekal RoiiEM'S replied that he would carefully cmisider the jiroposals 
brought forw.ard, and give an answer later on. Aleanwhilo, ho itinst request 
the Agents to stay a day or two in camqi until he should liavo, thoroughly 
weighed tlie Amir’s advice, which was of llic utmo.st importance in both Iho 
British and Afghan Govenmients. 

The interview then came to an end. 

(Signed) H, M. DURAND, 

Political Secretaiy to General Roberts, Iv.O.B., V.O., 
Coniiuanding K.abul Field li'orce. 


The Agents here seemed .surprised and anxious. — IL M. D. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

(Jii'fbi'iwl to at i>. 421. ) 

Frmii LnsuTESANT-GENERAL Sni F. RoiiEKT.-i, K.C.r>., V.O,, (JmummicHnri 
Kabul Field Fo)'ce, to A. C. Lyalt., Esq., (ITI, Kredari/ fo the Uinr.n'i- 
■inr.iit of India, Foreign iJcpnrtnieiit. 

Kath'L, 22jid A'orcinber, 1870. 

1. I HAVE tho honour to submit a hriof .oooniiiit of an interview wliicli 
took ]ilaf!c between the Amir Yakiili Klian ami myself on the 22nd October. 
Tlic interview was ii jn’iv.ate and informal one ; but reeent events have lent 
.some interest to what passed on the oeoasion, and I have, therefore, thoiiolit 
it. desirable that a report shoidd bo prepared for the iiiforniation of the 
(iovernor-General in Gouneil. 

2. After some conversation upon niatt(!i'.s of no special impoidance. the Amir 
introduced his fatlier’s name, and tlius gave me the opportunity I hail often 
wished to have of lending liim on to speak natunilly and nneon.straiiicilly 
about iSher AH Khan’s feelings and policy during the lust teu years. I was 
most careful to avoid any e.vprc.ssion of my own viow.s upon the subject in 
order tliat I niiglit, if po.ssiblc, obtain from the Amir a perfeotly .spontaneous 
and trutliful account of tho cirounistances which led, in his opinion, to Shor 
All’s estrangement from onnsedves and rtqgiroclinw.nt to liiis.sia. In thi,s I 
think 1 succeeded. Yakub Khan spoke readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no question or suggestion from mo to declare his conviction 
regarding tho cause of his father’s iiiifrioiidly attitude towards us during the 
past few year!!. 

.I. Tlip substance of the Amir’.s statement was as follows ; 

‘lul.SOi) luy father was fully prepared totlirowin his lot with you. He 
had .suli'ered many revonses hei'ore making him.self secure on tJio throne of 
Afghanistan ; and lio liad come to tho conclusion tliat his host chance of hold- 
ing wdiat he had won lay in an allianoe with tho Britislr (lovermnent. Ho 
dill not receive from Lord Mayo as large a supply of arms and ammunition as 
he had hoped, hut, novertliele.ss, ho returned to Kabul fairly .satisfied, and so 
ho remained until the visit of Saiyad Nur Muhanimud to Indha in 1873. 
I’liis vi.sit lu'ought matters to a head. The diaries received from ,Saiy.ad Nur 
Maliomed during iris stay in India, and the report whicli he, bnuight Imck on 
ids return, ennvinood my father that lie eould no longer hope to obtain from 
tlie British Governnuml all the aid that ho wauled ; ami from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian alHaiiee. A'ou know- 
how i.his ended. 

‘ When my father received from tlie Goverument of India the letter inform- 
ing him that a Mrili.sh Mis.sion wan about to proceed to Katml, ho read it out 
ill durbar. The mcrabers of the Riis,si,an Embassy were present. After the 
reading was fiuishod, Colonel Stolietoff ro.se, sainted the Amir and asked per- 
mi.ssion to le.avo Kabul. If permitted, he would, he said, travel without 
delay to Tashkent, and report the stale of alfairs to General Kaulfmann, who 
would inform Iho Czar, and thus bring pressure to bear on England, He 
promised to return in six weeks or tivo months, and urged the Anjiv to do 
everything in his pow'er meanwhilo to prevent the British Mission from 
reaching Kabul. 

‘ Colonel Stolietoir never returned to Kabul. He lost no tima in reaching 
Tashkent, where lie remained for a few weeks, and he then started for Russia. 

‘ Tho Afghan official, Mirza Mahomed Ilassau Khan, generally known as 
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the " Daliii'-ul-Miilk,” who Jiacl trarpllecl with Colonel Stolietoff from the 
Osus to Kabul, aeoeimianierl liiin on his return journey to Taslikont. Hero 
the Mirza was detaiued under iireteiice that orders would shortly be reoeived 
from the Emperor, until the news of niy father’s llight froiu Kalml reaehed 
General Kaiifliiiann. He was Hum jiennitled to leave. 'I'wo Aiiles-do-Ctamp 
were sent with hini, one a European, Die other a Native of i’uililiara. 

' ily father was strongly urged liy^ Generid Kaiidiiiann not (o leave, Kaliul. 
At tlie same time the ineinlicra ol the Embassy were ordered to return t(j 
Tashkent, the Doctor being perniitlcd to remain with iiiy father if hi.s .scn-viects 
were required. 

' Thruugliout, tins Euaaiau Emhassy was treated with great honour,’ and at 
nil station.? between j\Iaz.ar-i-SliarilI' and Kabul, onlei'.s were given for the 
troops to turn nut, luid for a salute to be lired on tlieir arrival ami departure.’ 

4. I eannnt, of course, vouch for the exact words iise<l hy Yakub Khau, but 
1 am coniicleut tbat the foregemig paragraph, which is written from nnte.s 
taken at the time, oontains a sulintaiitially.aeourate record of tlie conver.satiou. 

,1. It would be supcriluou.s for me to advauee any proof rif the I'act iliat for 
one reason or another. Slier Ali did elnriiig the latter part of liin reign fall 
away from us and inolino toward,? an alliance with Itussiu, I3ut I tliihk tlie 
closeness of the oonnectimi between Itussia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
Amir’s hostility towards ourselves, has not hitherto houn fully rouognized. 
Yakub Khan’s statements ilirow some light upon tiii.s question, and they are 
enniinnod liy various cireumatanees wliteh liave lately ennio to my knowledge. 
Tlie prevalence of Iius.siaii coin aiidware.s in Kabul, and fho extensive military 
preparations made Ijy Slier Ali of late year.s, api'Car to me to iin'ord an in- 
structive ooinnieut upon Yaknli Klian’.s a.s.scrUons. Our recent rujituro with 
Slier Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmasking .and cheeking a very 
serious conspiracy against the peace and .seeurii.y of our Indian Einpiro. 

0. The magnitude of Slier All’s milibaiy preiiarntion.s i.s, in my opinion, a 
fact of pieouliar significance. I have already Umeiied npon thi.s point in a 
former letter, but I shall pierh.aps bn excused for notieing it again. Before the 
onthroak of hostilities Inst year tlic Amir had raised and pquiplied witli arms 
of jireuisiou 68 regiments of Infantry and 10 of Cavalry. The Al'glum 
Artillery amounted’to nearly 300 guns. Nuin!ier.s of .skilled artizaus ivero 
eonstnntly employed in the inamifacture of rilled cannon and lircuidi-loadiiig 
small arms. More thau a million pioumls of piowder, aud I believe several 
million rounds of home-iiiade Snider annnniiitiou, were in the Bala Ili.ssnv at 
the tiiuo of the late expilosion. Swords, hclmots, umforma, and other article.? 
of military equipment were stored in piropiortiauale quantities. Finally, Slier 
Ali had expended upon the cnn.stniotiou of the Sherpur aintounients an 
aatouishing amount of labour and money. The extent and oust of this work 
may be judged of from the fact that the whole of the, troops imdcr my coni- 
itiancl w'ill lind cover during the winter within tlie nantmniicnt, ami the hulk 
of them in the main line of raiiipiai-t itself, ivhich extends to a lengtli of nearly 
two miles under the southern and western shqies of the Bimaru hills. Slier 
AH’s original design was apiparently to carry tlie wall entirely round the hills, 
a distance of nearly live miles, and the foundations were already laid for a 
coiisklerahle portion of this length. All these military preparations were 
quite unnecessary except as a provision for contenqilated ho.slilities with our- 
selves, aud it is difficult to understand how their entire cost could have been 
mot from the. Afghan tre.asnry, the gross revenue of the oomitry ainoimting 
only to about eighty lakhs of rnpoca pier annum. 

7. I have referred to the pirevalenee of Rus-sian coin and wares in Kabul as 
ovklenco of the growing connexion between Russia and Afglumiahin. I am 
tmahlo to find piroof that the Czw’s coin was introduced in any other way 
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tliim ))y the usual ehannels of ti’ade. it is rjuite possible tliat the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came iu f'raclufilly by this moans, the aeciimulation of 
forai^ui ooM ill pariiciihir lioing eoiisiiloralilo in this ooiiulry, wliere little gold 
is coiueil. Nevertheless, it seems to me a eurious fact that the ammint of 
Russian numey in circulation should he so large. No less than 13,000 gold 
jjieees were found among the Amir's treasure alone ; similar coins are exceed- 
ingly conmion iu the city haziiar ; and groat mmihers of them are known to 
he ill ])03scssioii of the Siidans. Of eoiirsc Eiiglisli goods of all kiiid.s are 
jilentiful here— that is hievitahle, particularly with a cmisideralile body of 
Hindu inei'fihants settled in the city, hut lius-siaii goods also ahoiind. Glas.s, 
eroekery, silks, -ten, and many other things which would seem to he far more 
easily procurable from India than from Iliissiau territory, are to he found in 
great quantities. A habit, too, .seems to have hecii growing uji among the 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of iliissiaii cut, Russian Imttons, 
Jtii.ssian boots, and tlio like. Kii.ssian good.s and Kiissian way.s .scorn, in fact, 
to have hooomo the fashion in Afghanistan. 


APPENDIX VIE. 
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Trnvulntiom of Utters fmoi GEXJ3ii.VL-Aii.Tirr.i.XT Vox K.vufpman.v, Ouvenior- 
(Inneral of Turl-csUui, lo the oMress of the A.Min op ApoiiA-XiarAN, 
I'cceiml on Wth, Hhubuii, 1295, throiiyh Gexeiiai, Stolietopp, Sth 
Auf/itsl, 1S7S. 

He it known to yon that in these days the 7'clHtioii.s between the Briti.sh 
(iovermuentand ours with regard to your kin.gdom reijuire decii coinsidenition. 
As I am unable to oomiiumic.ite my o]inuou verbally to you, I have deputed 
my agent, Major-General Stolictolf. This genllcmaii is a* near frieutl of mine, 
and perfornied excellent servioe-s in the Eusso-Turkish war, by whieh he 
earned favour of the Enqieror. The Emperor has always had a regard for 
him. Ho will inforni you of all that, is hidden in my mind. I hope you will 
pay great attention to what he says, and helicvo him as yon would niy.snlf, 
and, after due ooiisideration, yon will give him your reply. Jleanwhile, he it 
known to you that your union .and iVicndshi]) willi the Enssiau Govomment 
will be beneiieial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantages of a 
close alliance with the Russian Govcrmnenl will he jiermammtty evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of Turkestan and 
Adjutant-General to the Emperor, Von Kaulfimmu, Tashkent, Jainudial 
Akliar, 1295 (=:,lnne, 1878). 

To the Amn of the whole of A fijIumisUai, Sheu Ali KitAiv. 

(After cciinpliriients.) Be it known to you that our relations witli tlie 
Briti.sii Government are of gi’eat importance to Atghauistan anil its depen- 
dencies. As I am unable to see you, I liavo deputed my trustworthy (official) 
General Stolietolf to you. The "General is an old friend of mine, and during 
the late Eusso-Turkish war earned the favour of the Emperor by Ida spirit and 
lii'avcry. He has become w'ell known to the Emperor. This tnistivorlhy 
pevaou will communicate to you rvhat he thinks best. I hope you will pay- 
attention to what he says, and repose os much eonfidenoa in his words as if 
they wore my own ; and tliat yon will <dveyour answer iu this matter through 
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Iiim. In tho nioantiine, bu it known to you Hint if a friendly treaty will lie 
of bcnelil to us, it will bo of far greater benefit to yourself. 

Geneual Si'ui.iE'i'oirF Sent Hu /ullou-liin Idler, on his reki.rn to Tushlxnl froin 
Kahul, to the address of the Foreign Minister, WAzni tiHAH Mahomed 
Kiiax, dated 'Itird of the holy nwnlh if Rinnauim, 129.5 [ = '21sl Seiitemher, 
1S78). 

Thank Ond, I reaotied Tashkent safely, and at an ausjiieious innrnent paid 
my lespeets to the Viperoy(Yaroni Padishah nieaiia ‘ half king ’). Iain trying 
day and night to gain our ohjoets, and liopo I .shall be sueoossful. I am 
starting to .sec tho Kniperor to-da}', in order to infonu Ili.s Majesty per.sonally 
of our alfair.s. If (tod pleases, everything that is ni'Cessavy will bu done and 
attirmed. / hope that those who imnt to enter the ijate of Kahul from the east 
will see that the door is closed ; then, please God, thry will Iremhlc. I hope you 
will give my ruspeuts to His Highness the Amir. May God nniko his life long 
and iuoreasc his wealth ! May yon remain in good health, and know that tho 
protection of God will arrange inir alfairs ! 

(Signed) Geniskai, Stolietoi'P. 

From Geseiial Kauffman-x to the Amiu, dated Tushhent, 8th Zehada, 

. 12U.5 (=-22)id October, 1S7S). 

(After oomiilimcuta.) Be it known to you that your letter, dated 12tli 
Shawal, reached ino at Tashkent on the 16th October, i.c., 3rd Zekada, and 
I undenstond its eunteiits. I liave telogr.iplied an alestraet of your letter to tho 
address of the Bmperor, and have .sent the ielter it.self, as also that addressed 
to General Stolietolf, by post to Livmlia. where the Bmperoi' now is. I am 
infurmed on good authority that the Knglisli want (o ennie to tornia with you ; 
and, as a friend, I advise you to make peace with tlieni if the}' oiler it. 

From Gexeuai, Si'imrEroPF to IVaziu SitAii JIaho.med Khan, dated 
8th October, 1873. 

Piivst of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give my respects to the 
Amir. May God inake'his life long and inorca-so Ills wealth ! I shall always 
rememher his royal hospitality. I am Imsy day and night in his alfairs, anil, 
thank God, my lahours liavo not been williout residt. Tho great Eiinievor is 
a true friend of the Amir's and of Afghanistan, and His hlajesly will do what- 
ever he may tliiuh neecssaiy. Of course, yon have not forgotten what I told 
you, that t lie alfairs of kingdoms are like a country which has many mountains, 
valleys, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well. 
By the power and order of God, there is no empire equal to that of our great 
Emperor. May God make his life long ! Therefore, wh.atover our Govern- 
ment advises you, you should give oar to it. I tell you tho truth that our 
Government is wise as a Hcrjieiit and harmless as a dove. There are many 
things wliiuii you cannot understand, hut our Goverumeut understands them 
well. It often luippcns that a thing whicii is miph'usaut at lirst is regarded 
as a Llessing aftenvurds. Now, my kind friend, I inforiir you that the enemy 
of your famous religion wants to make peace with you thrmigli the. Kaisar 
(Sultan) of Tui'key. Tlierefore you should look to your lirofhers who live ou 
the oilier side of the river. If Guil stirs them up, and give.s the .sword of 
light into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bisiuillii), otherwise 
you should be as a serpent ; niako peace openly, and in .secret prepare for war, 
and when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself. It will be well, 
when the Envoy of your enemy wants to enter the ooimlry, if you send an 
able emissary, poasessiufl' the tonmie of a serpent and full of deceit, to the 
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imciuy’s country, 30 that lie may with sweet ■.voi’tis perplex the oneniy’a minrl, 
and induce him to ^ive up the intention of fiifhtinj' with you. 

My kind friend, I entrust j’ou to the protection of God. May God be tlie 
jiroteotor of the Aniir’s kinsdoni, and may trenihling fall upon the limbs of 
your enemies ! Amen. 

Write to mo soon, and send the letter to thn capital. Please write in 
Aiuljic character.s, so that I may lie able to road your lutter. 

Pruiii GEN’EiiAr, K.viti.'f.wan'N /d ilw Amiu ot' AForiAN'isrAN', dated 30t/t 
Zehtd'i [ = '2\ilh Xomiibi:/-, 187S). 

(After com]ilinient3.) I was nmoh pleased to receive your letter, dated 
2lth Zekada, lt!!).o ( = l.Sth Koveniher, 187S), and to hear of your good health. 

I have also received a copy of the letter which yon sent to the Guvernor- 
Geiieral. Muy God he pleased witli you. Tho llrittsh Ministers liave gii'en a 
pledge to our Amhassadov in London timt they will not interfere with the 
indepenileiifio of Afgliani.sten. I am direoted by PIi.s Majp.sty the Kmperor to 
eonminnicate this new.s to you, and tlien, after forming frieudslup, to go to 
His Majesty. I intend to go to the Rnssiiiu cajiital alter I have .arranged tho 
alt'iiir.s of this uoiiutry (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advi.sable to keep 
your trusted oHiuiafa, whom you arc in want of, here .any more, I send 
Mahomed tlassari Khan, Kanniah (De]iuty-Governor), and Oliolam Haidar 
Khan, with two olliccrs, back to you. I hope yon will consider me awoll- 
wislier of your kingdom, and write to me now and tlicu. I have given 
iuHtruoliuiia that, until my return, nvory letter of yours whieli they receive at 
Turkostan should lie forwarded to the caiiilul. Your good ibrtime is a cause 
of liappiuess tome, and if any troubles eome upon you, I aiso sliall be grieved. 
Homo presents liave heeu sent by me through Mirza ifahomod Hasaaii, 
KamuaU ; perhaps they may he aeeepted. 

Tvanslaliun of a letter from Geseiiai. K.vin''FJtA.S’M to Gbnep.ai, VoziioxoEF, 
dated Zd Illjja, V29Ii {^Deamler, 1S7S). 

The Amir Icnowa perfectly well that it is iiupossihlu for me to assist him 
with troops in winter. Therefore it i.s necessary that war shuuld not he eom- 
menoed at this unseasonable time. If the Kngliali, in spite of the Amir's 
exertions to avoid tho war, comnieuee it, you miwt then take leave of tho 
Amir and start for Tashkent, tiecausc your jireseneo in Afghanistan in winter 
is useless. Moreover, at such a juneture as the cowiniencemeut of war in 
Afghanistan, yon ought to come here and explain tlio whole thing to me, so 
that I may oonmmiiioate it to the Emperor. This will he of great benelit to 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 

Prom Geneual K.un.'F,WAKN to the Ami it of Afoiianistax, dated 2uth 
iJarmhcr, 1S7S (Ilussiax, Villi Mitharram, 12!)<i). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hij,ja ( = 20th November), 1S78, has roadie d me. 

I wa.s ploasod to hear iidiiign of your goiwl health. The Emperor ha.s eau.sed 
the British Government to agree to the contiuuanue of Afghan indepeudenee. 
The Englisli Minislcrs have I’mmised this. I ean]e.sHy reipio-st ymi not to 
leave your kingdom. As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
nut lose your iudepeiideiiee. For the jireseut come to tonus with the British 
( iuverumont. If you do not want to go hack to Kabul for tins purpose, you 
can write to your .son, Mahomed Ybakuii Khan, to make peace with the English 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
beuause it will he of benefit to yon. My words are not without truth, because 
your arrival in Russian territory will nmke tlim''3 worse. 
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From Rekeilvi. Kaetffmann to the Amiu op AiwuANisrAtf, rcccked at Mazir- 
i-Sharif on the llth Jamiarij, 1879. 

I h.'iye rcneived yoiiv tVicndly letter, dated 13th Zel Hijjii ( = 8tli DecemliiT, 
1878). In that letter you asked mo to send you as many troops as could he 
got ready. I have svritteu to you a letter to the effect that the Emperor, on 
accoiuil of your ti'ouhlea, had emmiiimicatcd with the British Govenmieiit, 
and that the Rmssiau Ambassador at London had obtained a jironiiso from the 
Brittsh Hintstera to the effect that they would not injure the indopendoneo ot 
Afghanialan. Porh.'ips you scut your lutlor liefove you got. mine. Now, I 
have heard that you have appointed your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. I have received an 
order from the Emperor to the elfcct that it is impossible to assist you with 
troops now. I hopo you will be fortmiato. It all depends on the decree ot 
God. Believe me, that the frieudsliip which I made with you will be per- 
petual. It is neee.saary lo send hack ficucral Vozgoiioll aud his companions. 
Yon can keep Ur. Yuralski with you if you please. No douljl the doctor will 
he of use to yon and to your depoudeuts. I hope our friendship will continue 
to bo strengthened, and that intercourse will bo carried on between us. 

From Obneeal Kaupfm.vnk to the Amiu Suer Ali, dated Wlh Nrcomkr, 
1878 { = 17111 Muharrata, 1298). 

(After oomplimeiits.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortohakoff, has 
informed me. by telegraph that the Emperor has directed me to tj'ouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore oonmmnieatc this nows to you 
with great pleasure ; at tlio same time, I may mention tlmt I have received 
no instructions almut your journey to St. I’etei-sburg. j\Iy jier.sonal interview 
with you Mill increase our iricudsliip grc.itly'. 

Tranalution of a //•(«» M.uou-Oeneuai, Ivanoff, Governor of Zaraf 
ihuii, to the Fleir-ApjHiroHt, Maiiomui) Musa Khan, and others. 

On the 28th of Eabi-ul-Awnl, at an auspicious moment, 1 received your 
letter which you sent me, aud understood its ooiitonts. I was very muoli 
jdeasod, and at once oomimmiealed it to General Kaulfmann, tlie Uovernor- 
Oeneral. ^Yith regard to what you wrote .about the friendly relations between 
the Russian and Afghan Govcnimcnts, and your own desire for friendship, 1 
have tlio honour to state th.at we are also dc.sirmis of being friend.s. The 
fricndshiji between the two Governmeuts existed in the time of the late An\iv, 
aud I hope that it will bo increased and slrengtluined by Atnir Malioined 
Yakub Khan. 

May God change the wars in your country to ]iappim.‘3.s ; may peace reign 
in it ; and may your Government bo strengthened ! I liave been forwarding 
all your letters to the Govcnior-Geueiul, General Kauffhiaun. May God keep 
you safe ! 

TIio Zai'afshau Province Governor, 

MA.lOIt-GENERAI. IVASOFF. 

■\Vritlou and sealed by the General. 

Writleii on 29th Mart (March), 1879 ( = 5lh Eabi-ul-Saui, 329G). 

Treaty hetweea the Ru.ssiah Government and Amiu Siieu Aw Khan ; 
wriitcii from memory hij MliiZA Maiiumeii Naiuu. 

1. The Russian Government engages tliat tlio friemlship of the Russian 
Government with tlie Govenmieut of Amir Slier Ali Khan, Amir of all 
Afghanistan, will be a piemanent and peipetnal one. 

2. The Russian Govermnent en'vaii'es that, as Sirdar Abdulla Khan, son of 
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tlie Amir, in dnad, tlio frirudslui) of tlic Russian Govovmnpnt, witli any person 
whom the Amir may appoint Keir- Apparent to the llirom* of Afglianistan, 
anil with tlie heir of the lieir-Apparent, will remain firm anil perpetual. 

:i. Tlie Russian Goveniiiiiiiit engages that if any foreign enemy attaeka 
Afghanistau, ami the Amir is nmiblu to ilrive him out, anil asks the assistance 
of the Russian Gorcrimieiit, the Russian tfovenmient nill repel tlie enemy, 
either liy nieaiis of ailvioo, or liy such other means as it niiiy consider proper. 

4. The Amir of Afghanistan will not wage war rvith any ibreigii jiower with- 
out coiLsulling the Russian Ooverument, and without its permissinu. 

5. The Amir of Afghanistan eiigage.i that he will ahvaj's rejiort in a friendly 
inaiiiier to the Ru.ssiaii Government what goes on in his kingtloni. 

ti. The Amir of Afghanistan will communicate every wish and important 
all'air of liia to tJeneral Kanlfmann. Govcnior-Goneral of Turkestan, and tlic 
Govenior-Ooiinr.il will lie authorized by the Rus.siau Governnieiit to fiiHil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. The Russian Government engages tli.at tho Afghan iiierehants who nmy 
trade and sojourn in Riiasiim territory will he safe from wrong, and that they 
will he allowed to carry away their ]>rotits. 

8. Tho Amir of Afgliani.stan will have the power to send his servants to 
Russia to learn arts ami trades, ami the Russian uflicer.s will tieiit them with 
consicleratiou and rosjieet as men of rank. 

9. (Diic.s not remember.) 

10. I, Majoi'-Genoral StolietolV Nieholiis, being a tnusted Agent of the 
Ruasiau Government, have made the above-mentioned Articles between tbs 
Russian Government and the Govermnent of Amir Shor Ali Khun, ond have 
put my seal to them. 


APPENDIX VIII. 
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Letter from Sinn.vii Auiiua R.tiur.ix Kii.tx to Lkpeu Gmffint, Esq., 
iluted loth Ajiril, 18.80. 

Wheueas at this happy time I luivo received your kind letter. In a spirit of 
justice and fiiendsliip you wrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 
My honoured friend, the Bcrvants of the great [British] Goveriimeut know 
well that, throughout these twelve years of exile in the tcrritoiies of the 
Empieror of Ru.s.sia, night and day I have cherished the hope ol revisiting my 
native hand. When the late Amir Slier Ali Khan died, and there w.as no one to 
rule our tribes, I jiroposed to return to Afghanistan, hut it was not fated [tii.at 
I should do so] : then I went to Tashkent. Consequently, -4mir llalionied 
Yakub Khan, having come to Icrin.s and made peace with the British Govern- 
ment, was appointed Amir of Afghanistau ; but since, after he had left you, 
he listened to the advice of every interested {dishonest] person, and raised 
fools to poWL'r, until ihe ignorant men directed the affairs of Afghanistau, 
which during the reign of my graiidtather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed that night was bright like day, Afghanistan was, in cousequeuee, 
disgraced before all States, and mined. Now, therefore, that yon seek to 
learn my hopes and wishes, they are these : that as long as yonr Empire and 
that of Russia exist, iny countrymen, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live 
quietly in ease and peace ; that these two States should tinil us true and 
faithful, and that we should rest at peace hetween them [England and 
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Eusaia], fov my Iribesiueii are unable to struggle with Emiiires, and are ruined 
by want of commerce ; and we hope of your friendship that, ay]npatliizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place them under 
the honourable protection of tha two Powers. This would redound to the 
credit of both, would give peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

This is niy wish ; for the rest, it is yours to decide. 


APPENDIX IX. 
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Letter f ram A. 0. Lyail, Esq., G.B., Sceretarii to the Goi-ernmcat Lif hulia, 
ForeUjn Dejiartmciit, to Lepel H. Oiuffin, E.sq., O.S.L, Chief 1‘uliiical 
Officer, Kabul, dated Simla, April, 1880. 

I jiAVE the honour to inform you tliat the Governor-Goueral has reecuved and 
considered in council your telegrania of the 2‘2ud and 23i’d instant, forwarding 
the traiialatioii of a letter received by you from Sirdar Abdur Ralinian on the 
21.st instant, togctlier with a smnniary of certain oral explanations wliieh 
accompanied that letter, and a statement of the reooniniendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenaiit-Geiieral Sir Pretlerick Roberts and yourself. 

In conveying to you its instriiction.s on the siibjeet of this inijjorliint onm- 
munioation, the Government of India conshltrs it e.xpedient to reeapitulate 
the principles on which it has hitherto heen iieling in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to rlefinc the ]ioiut of view from which it contemplates the present 
situation of affairs in that country. The single ohject to which, as you are well 
aware, the Afghan poliej of tins Government Iuls at all times been directed 
and limited, is the security of the North- AVest frontier of India. The Govern- 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acted on the convic- 
tion that tlie soonrity of this frontier is iucoiupatible with the intrusion of 
any foreign iufluenoe into the great border State of Afghanistan. To oxeludo 
or eject such influence the Govcnimcut of ludia has froipiontly subsidized 
and otherwise assisted the Amirs of Ivahiil. It has also, more than once, 
taken up ams against them. But it lui-s never interfered, for any other 
purpose, in the alfairs of their kingdom. Regulating on this priueipie and 
limiting to this object the oondnet of our relations with the rulers of Kabul, 
it was our long-contiimed endeavour to find in their friendship mid their 
strength tlie requisite guarantees for the security of our own frontier. Railing 
in that endeavour, we were compelled to seek the attainment of the object to 
which our Afghan policy was, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
tlie piermaneut security of our frontier as muck as possible independent of 
such conditions. 

Tills obligation was not accepted wifliout reluctance. Not even when 
forced into hostilities by the late Amir Sher Ali Khan's espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a riqituro with the British 
Government, did wo relinquish our desire for the renewal of relations with a 
strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Shcr Ali subsequently 
sought our alliance and proteetion, they were .at once aocordod to him, on 
conditions of which His Higlmess professed to appreciate the generosity. The 
Clime, however, which dissolved the Treaty of Gandamak, and the disclosures 
which I'oUowod that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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the iutercsls cimimitted to its cave could uot hut he "vavoly imperilled by 
further adhesion to a ijnlicy dcppudent for its fniitioii uu the giutiturlc, the 
good failli, the assumed self-iiitercHt, or tlie personal charaeter of any Afghan 
rriiiee. 

Wlien, therefore, Her Majesty’s trooiis re-entered Afghanistan in Septembei' 
last, it was with two well-detiiied and plaiidy-avowed objects. The first was 
to avenge the treacherous massacre of tlio British Jlission at Kabul ; the 
.second was to maintain the safeguards souglit tliroiigh the Treaty of Gan- 
d.amak, by providing for tlicii’ maintenance gmarautees of a more substantial 
and les.s precarious character. 

Tliese two olijeots have been maintained : the first by tlio capture of Kabul 
and tlie punisliment of the crime committed there, the second by the .severance 
of Kandaliar from the Kabul jiower. 

Satislied witli tlicir att.aiiimeut, tlie Government of India has no longer any 
niotivo or desire to enter into fresh treaty eiigagcnieuts uith the Eulers of 
Kaliul. The aiTangements and escliange of IVictidly assurances with the Amir 
fciher Ali, tlioiigli supplemented on the nart of tlie Government of India by 
subsidies and favours of various kinds, wliolly I'.iiled to secure tlie object of 
tliem, wliioli was, nevertlieless, a thoroughly friendly one, and no less coii- 
ducivo to the security mid advantage of the Al'gluui than to those of the 
British Power. Tlie treaty with Yakut) Kliaii, wliicli secured to him our 
friendship and material suiniort, was erpially inetl'eotual. Moreover, recent 
events and arraugemonts liavo fundamentally eliauged tlie situation to wliieh 
our oorrespondenee and ongagemonts with tlio Amir of Afghanistan formally 
applied. Oiu' advaiioo frontier positions at Kanclahai’ and Kurani have 
materially diminished tlio political iniportauco of Kabul in relation to India, 
and although we .shall always apiironiate the friendshiji of its Euler, onr 
relations with him are now of so little importance to tlie paramount objects of 
our policy that we no longer requii'e to maintain Britisli agents in any part of 
his dondiiious. 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately rvithilrawing our forces 
from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been— yirst, the excited and unsettled 
condition of the country round Kabul, with the attitude of hostility assumed 
by some, leaders of armed gathering.s near Ghazui ; and, accirndl)j, the inability 
of the Kabul Sirdars to agree among themselves on the selection of a Euler 
strong enough to maintain order after our evacuation of the country. 

The first-named of these reasons lias now ce.i3ed to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th ultimo the Viceroy and Governor- Gen oral stated that ‘the 
Government is .anxious to withdraw as soon as possible the troops from Kabul 
and from all points lioyond tliose to be occupied under tlie Treaty of Guiidamak, 
except Kandahar. In order that this may lie done, it is desirable to find a 
Euler for Kabul, which will be separated from Kandahar. Steps,’ continued 
His lixcelleney, ‘ are being taken for this purpose. Meanwhile, it is essential 
that we should make siioli a display of strength in Afghanistan as will show 
that we are masters of the situation, and will overawe disalfection.’ . . . 
‘ All that is necessary, from a political point of view, is for General Stewart 
to march to Ghazni, break up any oppiositioii he may find there or in the 
neighbourhood, and open up direct communication with General Sir I'Vederiek 
Eoberts at Kabul.’ Tlie military operations thus defined have been accom- 
plislied by General Stewart’s successful action before Ghazni. 

With regard to tlie second reason mentioned for the retention of onr troops 
in northern Afglianistaii, the apjiearance of Abdur Eahinaii as a candidate for 
the throne of Kabul, whoso claims the Government of India has no cause to 
ojiposo, and who seems to be approved, and likely to he supported, by at least 
a majority of the population, alTords fair ground for anticipating that our 

37 — « 
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wishes in regard to the restoration, before our departure, of order iii that part 
of tile country will now he fidfllled. 

Tiro Ooyeruor-General in Council lias consequently decided that the evacua- 
tion of Kabul shall bo eti'ected not later than October next, and it is with 
special reference to this decision that tlie letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Abdur Kahman have been carefully considered by Ilis Jixeellency 
in Council. 

“What first claims notice, in the consideration of that letter i.s the desire, that 
it expresse,s for the pernianout estahlislmient of Afghanistan with onr assist- 
ance and sympathy under the joint protection of tlie British and Ru.ssian 
Empires. Tliis suggestion, whioh i.s more fully developed in the Sirdar’s 
unwritten message, cannot be entertained or di3cu8.sed. 

As already stated, the primary oljject and declared detoriniuatiou of the 
Governnieiit of India have been the exelu.sion of foreign inlluenoo or inter- 
fereiioe from Afgbaidstan. This cardinal condition of'amic.'ilile relations witli 
Afghanistan has, at all times and in all circiimstanees, been deemed essential 
for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, As snob, it has 
hitUcitu been ilrmly maintained by successive Goveruors-Gciicral of India 
under the explicit iuatruetious of Her Majesty’s Government. Kor has it 
ever been ignored, or oiiieially oontoslcd, by tlie Russian Government. Tliat 
Goveruiucnt, on the contrary, has repeatedly, and under every recent change 
of oircuiustanoes in Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
Britisli Government that ‘Russia considers Afghaiii.stnu as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her inlluenee.' 

It is true tliat negotiations at one time passed lietween tlie two Governments 
with a view to tlie luutual aeeognilion of certain territories as oonstitutiiig a 
neutral zone between, tlieir respective .s]ilieres of lugitiinato inlhicnce and 
notion, and that at one time it was jirojiosed liy Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral territory. Those negotiations, however, liaving proved 
fruitless, the nortlieni frontier of Afgliaiiistaii was finally determined by 
mutual agreement, and in 1876 the Russian Govermneut fommlly reiterated 
its adlioronee to tlie conclusion that, ‘ while maintaining on oillier side tlie 
airangoment come to ag regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to 
remain outside the sphere of Russian action, the two Cabinets should regard 
as terminated the diacussioiis relative to the iutormodiato zone, wdiicli pro- 
mised no praotioal result.' 

The posithin of Afghanistan as defined and settled by these engagements 
was again diatiiietly afiiniied on behalf of the Queen’s Government by tlie 
Marquis of Salisbury in 1879, and the Government of India unreservedly 
maiiitaiiia it in the fullest oouvietioii of its essential ncoes.sity for the peace- 
able protection of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. It is tliereforo desirable 
that you should take occasion to inform Abdnv Rahman that the relations of 
Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires ars matters which the 
Government of India must deolino to bring into discussion with the Sirdar. 
The Afglian states and tribes are too contiguous with India, whose Rortli- 
Western frontier they surround, for the Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership witli any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
recognized influence over tliose tribes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nevertheless, most anxious that the 
Sirdar should not misunderstand the light in whioh his personal sentiments 
and obligations towards Russia are regaixlcd by tlie Government of India. So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to its advice, this Government has 
never ceased to impiress on them the international duly of sorupulously re- 
specting all the recognized rights and iuterosts of their Russian neighbour, 
refraininv from every act calculated to altbrd the Russian aiitlinrities in 
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Ciintral Asia any just cause of umbrage or complaint. The intelligenco and 
good .sense winch .are conspicuous in the Siular's letter and iiiessages to you 
will enable him to ajipreciato the difference between conduct regulated on 
these principles aud that wliicli cost Sher Ali the loss of his throne. This 
Government does not deaiie, nor lias it ever desired, to impose on anyKuler 
of Kabul conditions ineonipiitible with that la'liaviour wliioh Russia, as a 
powerful aud neighbouring Emime, is entitled to expect from him; least of 
all can wc desire to impose sneli conditions on a Prince wlio lias received 
hospitality and protection in Itnssian ten-itory. I am Ihorefore to oiiscrvo 
that, in the natural repugnance expressed hy Ahdur Rahman to conditions 
which ‘might make him a]ipi'ar ungrateful’ to tho.so ‘wlio.se salt he lias 
eaten,’ the Gfivernnr-General in Oomicil roeognlzes a sentiment altogetlier 
honourable to the Sirdar, and perfectly consistent with the sincerity "of his 
professed goodwill towards our.sclves. 

These observations will furnish you with a suflieient answer to the Question 
asked by Ahdur Raliman as to the ‘ nature of our friendship ’ aud ‘ its oon- 
ditions.’ 

The fiankness with whicli ho has explained Iii.s position cntitlc.s liim to 
roocivo from us a no less unre.scrved statement of our own. The Govermnent 
of India cordially shares the wish expressed liy Alulur Ealiman that, hotwocn 
the British aud Russian Eiupii'e.s, his * tiibesaud countrymen may live (juiotly 
in case and peace.’ TVe do not dc-sire to place them in a position of uii- 
fri0ndliiie.ss towards a Power which is pledged to us to regard their coimtiy 
as ‘ entirely beyond the sphere of its action. ’ The hijiny to Atghan rninwerce 
caused by the presout condition of Afglianistan, to which the Sirdar has 
alluded, IS fully apiireoiated hy the Government of India, aud on the lestora- 
tioii of peace between the two countries the revival and develo]iment of trade 
intoroourao need present no ditiiculty. As regards our own lriend.ship, it will, 
if sincerely sought, lie freely given, aud fully continued so Jong os it is loyally 
reciprocated. But wo attach to it no other condition. We have no coneeasioiis 
to ask or make, and the Sirdar will therefore perceive that there is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and us. 

On this point your reply to Abdur Eahmau cannot be too c.\-plicit. rrevions 
to the Sirdar’s arrival in 'Turkestan, the hostility and treachery of those whose 
misconduct he admits and deplores had compelled the Government of India 
to make temtorial arrangements of a luatciiul aud permanent character for 
tlie better protection of our frontier. The mamleuaneo of these aiTangcments 
is in no wise dopeiideut on the assent or dissent, on the good-will or ill-will, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The ebaracter of tliem lias been .so fully explained by 
you to all the other Kaiml Sirdars tliat it is probably well known to Abdur 
Rahman. But in order that our present intercourse and future relations with 
the Sirdar may be fieiTeotly clear of doubt on a point affecting the, piositinn lie 
aspires to fill, the Governor-General in Council authorizes you, if necessary, 
to make him plainly understand that neither the district aB.sigiied to ns by 
the Treaty of (Jaiidamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restored to the Kabul Power. 

As reg.irds this last-mentioned province, the Government of India has been 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Slier Ali Khan, the present Wall 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance that he will lie not only recognized, but 
maintained, by tlie British Govermnent as the Euler of that province. Sher 
Ali Khan is one of the Native nobles of Kandahar. He is admiiiisteriag the 
provinop with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
Govermhent, wliioh has promised him the support of a British g.an'ison 
so long as ho requires such support. The Governor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that Siidar Abdur Ealinian will readily recognize the obligation 
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inmimbeut on the honour of the British Govermnent to keep faith willi all 
who, -whether at Kandahar or elsewhere, have proved themselves true and 
loyal adherents. Yaknb Khan forfeited our alliance, and with it his throne, 
by inialrnsting the assurances we gave him, and falsifying those -whiidi ho had 
given to us. If, misled by his (!xani])le, Yakub Khan's suocessor attempts to 
injure or oppress the friends of the British Government, its iiower will again 
ho put forth to ])rnteot or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul lluler 
reintroduces into his Court or counti-y foreign inlluenoes adver.se to our own, 
the Government of India will again take .such steps as it may deem expedient 
to deal with such a oa.so. These contingencies, however, oannot occur if the 
sentimouts of Ahdur Eahman are. such as lie represents them to be, Mean- 
-(v'hile, the territorial and .administrative arrangements already completed by 
TiS for the permanent protection of onr own interests are not aiusceptible (if 
negotiation or di.scus.sioii with Ahdiir Eahman or any other claimant to the 
throno of Kabul. 

To the .settlement of Herat, which is not inehided in these completed 
arrangements, the Governor-General in Council cannot authorize you to make 
or invite any reference in your reply to Ahdur Rahman. The settlement of 
the future admiiiustration of Herat has been undertaken by Her Majesty's 
Governniont ; with those lu-escnt views in regard to this important question, 
the Govorumont of India is not yet acquainted. 

Kor can onr evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject for proposals in 
your omTo.spondeiiOi! with the Sirdar. This measure was determined on by 
the Goi’eriiincnt of India long before tlie apjicaranee of Ahdur Eahman as a 
candidate for tlio government of the country wo are about to ovacnate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, ami is not, therefore, eoudltimial on the 
goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to cany out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manner most e.oiiducivo to the personal advantage 
of Abdnr Rahman, whose intere.sts wa believe to ho, more than those of any 
other Sirdar, in ancm-danee with tho general interests of the Afghan people. 
For this reason it i.s desirable that you should inform Abrluv Rnlnnan of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our dcsii-e to take that oppnrtuidty of mi- 
oonditionally transferriiig to his authority tho whole of the noimtry from 
■which our troops will he withdrawn. You arc authorized to add that our 
military and political officers at Kabul will he empowered to facilitate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sii'dar for promptly and iieaceahly 
effecting, in co-operation with him, the transfer thus contemiilated on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, however, be consmtont with our obligations 
toward.s those who have served and aided the British Government during our 
occupation of those territories. 

For this piu'pose, it appears to the Governor-General in Council desirable 
that the Sirdar should lose no timoiii proceeding to Kabul, and there settling, 
m conference with General Stewart and yom-self, snob preliminary arrange- 
ments as may he,st promote tho nndistiu'hed establishment of his future 
government. 

The Governor-General in Council ha.s, however, no desire to press this 
suggestion, should it appear to the Sirdar that his presoneo at Kabul, previous 
to the withdrawal of our troops for tho purpose of personal conference -with 
the British authorities, might have the effect of -weakening his popularity, or 
compromising his position in tho eyes of his future subjects. 

The point is one which must he left entirely to the Sirdar’s own judgment 
and inclination. 

But Ahdur Rahman is doubtless aware that there arc at present, in and 
around Kabul, personaims not destitute of influence, wlio themselves aspire to 
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the sovereigntj' he seeh's, and that the family of Yakuh has still numerous 
personal atlhereiits, rvho may ]ionsilily take advantage of the withdrawal of 
our troops to oppose the Sirdar’s authority if he is not ptrsoiially present to 
assert it. 

It should oil both sides he remembered and understood that it is not the 
jiolioj' of this (Invernmeiit to impo.sfl upon the Afghan people an iiiipopiilar 
liuler or to interfere uninvited in the administration of a friendly one. If 
Alidur llahnian proves able and disjiosed to coneiliate the confidence of his 
ooimtrymen, wilhout forfeiting the good mider-standing wliich lie seeks with 
us, lie will assuredly tind his best support in our political appreciation of that 
fact. Our reason I'nr niieonditiuually transferring to him the govermiicnt of 
tlie oonntry, from which onr forces will in any case ho withdrawn a few 
months heuoe, is that, on the whole, he appears to be tlie Oliief liest able to 
restore order in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. 
In his performance of it ho will receive, if he requires it, onr a.ssistancc. But 
we noitlier need nor wisli to hainper, 1iy preliminary stipulations or provisoes, 
his independent exercise of a sovereignty which iio deci.ares liinrself aiixioii.s 
to maintain on a footing of peace and friendship with the British Govern- 
ment. 

Tim present slatomeiit of the views and intentions of His Excellency the 
CTOVOrnoi'-Geiieral in Oiiundl respecting Ahdnr Eahuiaii will enable you to 
represent lliein with adeipiate uccnrac.y in your reply to the Sirdar’.s fnendly 
overtures, and it will now lie your duty' to convey to Abciiir Ealinuin, without 
any avoidable delay, the an.9wer of the Government of India to the letter and 
message received from him. His Excellency feels assured that you will give 
full expros.sinn to the spirit of candour and goodwill in which these com- 
munications have been received and are reciprocated. 

But I am to impress on your attention the importance of avoiding any 
c.xprossion which might appear to suggest or admit matter for negotiation or 
disonssion in reference to the relative irositions of the Sirdar and the Govern- 
ment of Bidia. 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will bo so 
good as to lose no lime in submitting its contents to Geneial Sir Donald 
Stewart, shniihl ho tlien have reached Kabul. In any ease, you will, of 
course, communicate them to General Roberts, and act upon them in con 
sultation with the chief military authority on tlie spot. 


APPENDIX X. 

(Referred to at p. -164.) 

E.ctrad from, a Ueport hj Lieutenant-Guneu.\Ii Sib Erbdebick Robekts, 
V.C., K.G.B., to the QnAiiTEKSUSTEK-GEiiEnAi. IN India, dated Kabul, 
nth April, 1880. 

2.5. I THINK I have now dealt with all the points of military importance con- 
nected with the military position in northern Afghanistan, hnt there are a 
few questions of more general interest which I desire to bring to the notice of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of India. 
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2(). First with regard to rations. The daily scale of issue to Native troops 

OaiUj ration of KatuemUlkm: “ has boon found 

^ tliioiighout tlio campaign, even Avhcu tlie 

Dali'* ! [ ! '2 oliillaokst emidoycd U()ou iianl work, tliat 

Ghl§ - - - lohittnnk ‘ ] 3 chitlacka ’ of ‘atta’ daily are amply 

Salt - • - I, ,, sufficient fortlicNative troo]is, siipplenionled, 

Meat • • - 1 lb. bi-weekly yf thiougli the liboi'iiUty of Goverii- 

'™ ' ' ' ” meut, hy a hi-weokly i,ssuo of 1 lb. of meat. 

In a clinmto like Afghani.slan, whero the inhabitants are all 'iicat-cator.s, this 
liberality has been nio.sL wise. Every endeavour was made, bofuic tliis s inetion 
was granted, to .supply the Native iiortion of the force with moat on jiaynient, 
and I attribute to tliis in great measure the sound health and e.\oelleiit 


stamina which they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of ruin, I would suggc-st that it should not he 
i.ssued free to Native troops, exeept under exceptional circunistaneos of fatigue 
and weather, but that the Oommi.ssariat Department should he authorized to 
have in store a suffieieney of nim to admit of a hi- weekly issue to such troojis 
as drink the sjiirit, on ^myinont, and Ihon only on the rcooniinendation of the 
Medical Ohiooi', and under the sanction of the General Officer oomiuanding. 
On all occasions when rum is sanctioned, cither free or on payment, those 
Who do not partake of spirits should he allowed a ration of tea and sugar 
iiider similar oonditions. 


27. The scale of rations for Native followers requires no alteration. 

28. The European rations now under i.ssnc in Kabul .are as per margin, and 

Diulii rntioii of "'itii rcfcrpneo to them I would inako the following 

Enn/ma soldkrs ; reniark.s : The increase of 3: lb. in bread and meat is, 

Moat- • • 1^11). ’"y opinion, wry di'.sirablc, for lujt only is the 

Broiiri ■ - II moat, ns a rule, on service inferioi’ to that served in 

Vogotoblos • U „ eantonmenls. but the extras which can ho procured 
Sit ■ - from the oon'ee-shop arc not here fort Unoining, When 

Tea - - • i the vegetahlo ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 

Siig,ar • - ■'( ,, .suflie.ient, hut when it is made of mixed vogelahlcs 

ituni- - - 1 dr. lb. ia necessary. The snhstitntion of dcrH for any 

Iiortion of the vegetable ration I consider nnde-siraldc. 

Tinned soups and niciits and biscuits are most rahialde, and .should bo 
liberally supidied to every force in the field. They are portable and liked by 
the men, to whom they furnish a very welcome change of diet. I would veiy 
stronglji- recommend that a nmch larger issue of the.so articles tliaii Inis 
hitherto been sanctioned should be provided. 

29. A question which has arisen during this eampaign, and which may 

crop up again, has been tlie provision of firewood for cooking to 
Firewood. Native troops and followers. Throughout the winter firewood 
could not lie purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to these men. This was done at the rate of one. .sccrU per man, 
but this amount is not ai'bitrary, and might, under certain civeuinstaneos, lie 
diinintshed. Since roads were re-opened and markets ro-c.slahliahed the issue 
of wood ha.s boon di,sGontinut'd. In framizig any future mien for tlio guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firewood through the Oom- 
niissariat Department for Native troops and followers, free or on payment, 
should he vested in the General Officers commanding. 


* Flour. + A chittack = 2 ounces. 

J A kind of pea. § Clarified butter. 

|{ A seer— 2 Ih. 
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SO. Tlio scale of clothing authoriml liy Govcrnnifnt for Mative troops ainl 
followers was foimd, even in l.lie rigorcnis” rliniatu of Afghaiiislaii, to he most 
liberal, except^ that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
rerprired. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as llio 
weather heoame milder these extra hlaiikcts were withdrawn and retnnied 
into store. tVann .stockings, too, ava very iiecessaiy in a cliinale where liost- 
bite is not niieommon ; fortunately, some tlinnsaiids wei'c proemecl lueally 
and issued to followers. The ordinary Native shoe of India, as [irovided by 
th(3 Commissariat Tlepartmeut, is uUerly unlittcil for a country such 
Shoos, as Afghanistan. Major Badcoc-k will send to resluiwav (where they 
can easily he made up) a pattern Kabali shoe, which I am convince!! 
would bo fomid admirably suited fur Native troops and followers crossing the 
ft'oiitier. We are now ;dmo.st entirely dejjemlciit on tlie local market lor oiir 
shoes. 

A large supply of Englisli-mado ammunition boots should always aeoom- 
, pany a force in the field, in order 1o allow those Natives 
Amiiuinttioa lioote, who use them, and who are often crippled by wearing other 
deserijitions of .shoe, to obtain them on pavmont at the 
moderate rate now llx-ed, viz., Rs. 4 per pair. 

The country -made walerjiroof sheets, though .sliglitly heavier, liavit proved 
themselves quite as serviceable, if iiot more so, than the 
Waterproof .shuQla. EngUsh-mado one.s. 

At the close of the canqiaign, I would veiy strongly rc- 
ooramerid that an intfilUgeiit committee should he i'eqiiiufd to go thamtgbly 
into these questiou.s of clothing lor troops, British and Native, anil for 
followers. I would also suggest that wlieu a decision is arrived at, scaled 
patterns of every article approved .should ho deposited at all manufiicturing 
oontres and in all the large .jails, so that when certain art, ides are required 
they need only bo called for, and pirecious time (often wasted in reference and 
oorrcspnndenoe) saved. 

31. Tlio nuniher of doolie-hearers witli tlie two divisions of the Ivahul 
Field Force now at Kabul is 8,53(3, witli the very mo(lerato 
Doolle-boarovs. sick report of 35, or 1 per cent, of slrengtli. 

Doolies and dandies are, distributed .is follows : 


British troops(‘j'’"’r- ^ 

^ \ Handles, 2 per cent. 

Native troops' ""'t; 

' \ dandies, 3 jier cent. 

— a piorocutago wliieli I consider snnieient for lield-service, n.s, in the event of 
any unusual iiumher of casualties, transiiort animals could and would he inado 
use of, and it is most undesirable to increase tlie munher of followers. 

The Liisluii dandy for tin's sort of warfare is iminh pireferable to the earpet 
or dhurrie dandy, as it can he made into a he(l, and men 
The Liisliai d.'iudy. are not so liahle to fall out of it. 


Bourko’s doolie is very good, hut liable to get out of 
Bourke’s tloolio. order, and dillloult to rejiair when broken ; tlni urdfiury 
kind Is fairly good and servieeablc. 

32. I would urge that in future all tield-service tents slmuld he made after 
the pattern of the Alountaiu Biittory tent, .single tly for 
FioM-service tcuts. Natives, double for Europeams, and that the utdes sfioukl 
he eonstrncted on the tele.seopie priiieipi.! ; that is, that 
no thinning of the wood where it enters the sotkcL shouW he allowed either 
on ujiriglits or ridge-piole, and that the old svstcni of jiariiig away should he 
ahandoned. Instead, tlie upipier section should sit Hat on the lower. Doubt- 
less the sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now in use. 
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Lilt tliis is the only means Lyivhich tents can Lo arlaploil to mule and pony 
carriago, whieli 'will no doubt m future ivars be our chief menus of transport. 

33. The Waler liorsca of the Cavalry and Artillery have stood the strain 

remarkably well, coiiHidcring the liard work and groat ex- 
Wakr horses. posLU’o they have had to bear, and also that for a considerable 
time they were entirely deprived of green food. I feel sure 
this iiUbnuatinn will be moat satiafaciory, seeing that, for the fiitnre, the 
Artillery and Cavalry in India iiniat luainly depend upon tlie Australian 
market for their remounts. 

34. As there are some minor points of detail which might advantageously 

bo considered by tluBo who have had the experience 
Coimnittco to record surges- recent service, I have convened a committee, with 
tioua u„ equipmoat. MacGregor, 0. B. , as President, winch will 

take auggoations and record o])iiiioiis rogardiug jiaeking traiisjiort aiiitiiala, 
equipnieiit, kit, dress, etc., of both officers and men of tlie several lirauehca 
of the servdeo. From the constitution of the comiiiitLee, I feel oerlaiu that 
their recommendations cannot but be valuable, and I liope to liavo the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Exocllenoy the Coni- 
mandor-in-Cluef. 


APPENDIX XI. 

(Iteferri'd to at Ji. fil/.) 

Ln’stiiuctions Full THE Guiiun'ch ot' (iK.snii.vL -v.N'ii irniEii Officers 

CUMMAXDI.N'Ci eOHIJlNS IK BUUM.I, 

M.VKnALAY, 

20lh A'ooemlir.r, 1886. 

The following general iiistruelioiis for tlie gnidanoo of Brigadier-Generals 
and Officers in command of columns are luiblislied by order of His Excellency 
the Coimnander-in-Chief in India : 

Isf. — Columns sent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursuit of a 
partiouki' gang of daooits, must be amply provided and able to 
keep the field for ten day.s at least. To enable tliis to be done 
without employuig an undue mimbor of transport animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour be made to obtain grain for Cavalry 
horses and Tran.sport poiiios from the villages passed tlirough ; 
careful inquiry must be made as to where siqiplies can bo obtained 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly. Arrange- 
ments must be made for replenishing the supply when necessary 
from depots which must bo formed at convenient centres when the 
nature of the operations may ueoesaitala it. These depots should 
be pushed forward from time to time as the troops advance. The 
work of a column obliged to return to its base of supply before it 
has had an opportraiity of completing the object of the expedition 
must be more hannfnl than beneficial, as its failure emboldens the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the people in our power to 
protect them and to reach the offenders. 

2nd . — Where two or more columns are acting in conoert, the details of time 
and place of movement should be settled heforehand with the 
greatest nicety, and the commanding officers of all such oolmnns 
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should be jirovidcd with the same maps, or tracings from them, so 
that subaeqnoiit cliimgps of jrlan, reiidcrccl necessary by later in- 
formation, may be understood and conformed to by alL Oflicers 
oonimandiiig columns must do their utmost to get into, and keep 
up, onmnuiuicatiun with one another. This can bo elfceteGl by ; 
Visual signalling, 

S])ies ami scouts, 

Patrolling. 

'ird . — Movements to he executed in eoncort vith the troops iu other 
brigarlea or commands, or likely to tell directly or indirectly on 
the districts commanded hy other officers, will ho fully communi- 
cated to those officers, both hefnrehand and when in progress. 

ith. — Brigadier-Generals are empowered to give very liberal reinimeration 
for the elfeo.tive service of guides and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. They miiy delegate this power to 
selected officers in detached oommauds, but a close watch must he 
kc[it on expenditure under this head. Opportmiitios should he 
aifordod to timid inforranrs who are afraid to cnnipromise them- 
selves by entoriiig camp to interview oflieers at some diatunon out 
and in sooree.y. 

5th . — Cavalry hoi'.sos and Mounted Infantry ponies jmisl ho paved ns much 
as is oonqialihle with occasional forced and rajiicl inarches. On 
ordinary ooca.sion.s the riders should dismount, Irom time to time, 
and march along.side of their horses or ponies. 

&.h . — The special attention of all officera is called to the careful treatment 
of paolc-animals, and officers in command of cohmms and parties 
will bo held strictly responsible that the animals are properly 
loaded for tlic march, saved a.s much as possililn during it, aiiS 
carefully attended to and fed after it. Officers in command will 
ascertain by daily jiersoual supervision and inspection that these 
orders are oarried out. 

Ith . — It must be remenilierod that the chief oh,jeet of traversing tlie eoiintiy 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with the inlnihitants, 
and at the .same time to pint before them evidences of our power, 
thus gaining their good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the bounden duty of commanding officers to ascertain that the 
troo]is under their command are not peiTuitted to injure the 
property of the people or to wound their susceptibilities. 

W,i . — Tlie most injurious accounts of oiir intentions have been circulated 
amongst, and believed hy, the people, and too miieh pains cannot 
he taken to eradicale this impression, and to assure the people both 
hy act and word of oiir good-will towards the liuv-abidmg. Cliief 
men of flisti'icts shonld be treated with consideration and distinc- 
tion. Tlie success of the present operations ivill nnieli depend on 
the tact with wliich the inliahitants are treated. 

Wt : — 'When there is an enemy in aniis against British rule, all arrangements 
must be made not only to drive him from his position, but also to 
surround the position so as to inflict the heaviest loss possible. 
Resistaiioe overcome without infiioting punishment on the enemy 
only emboldens him to repeat tlie game, and thus, hy protracting 
operations, costs more lives than a severe lesson promptly ad- 
nunistnred, even though that lesson may cause soma casualties on 
our side. Arrangements should tic made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats with Cavalry, and aftenvaids to hunt them closely 
with Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest inarffin possible will 
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be drawn between leaders of rebellion and tbo profoasional dacoit 
on tile one part, and tlie villaffers who have been forced into coin- 
binatioiia against ns. UnJia and leaders will generally bo found 
heading the colninn of fugitives, and a portion of the Cavalry 
should bo directed to ]iur.suo tlieiii without wasting time over the 
raidr and file of the enemy. 

lOf/i. — Unleaa otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should niovt in short 
marches, halting at the ])vincipal towns and Yillage-s. This will 
give civil officers opportniiities for hecoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their districts, and give military ollicei’s time to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country. 

nth. — AVhere troops are likely to be quartered for some time, bainhoo plat- 
forms should bo erected to keo]) the men off the ground. Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be pitched on the platforms. 

IWi . — The greate.st latitude will be allowed to Brigadier-Generala and 
oilicera iu local eomnuiud in ordering and carrying out movements 
for the jiacificntion of their diatvicta. They will, however, report 
aa fully as possible all movements intended and in progress, 
through the regular channel, for the infonnatioir of His Exoelloncy 
the Coiumauder-in-Cliief. 

ISt/r. — Civil oilioers will he detailed under the orders of the Chief Commis- 
sioner to accompany columns. As they are in a position to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will he able to obtain more reliable 
guides and intelligence than the military officers can hope to get. 
The Chief Commissioner ha.s anlhorizcd selected Burmans, men ot 
2 iositiun wlio may look for official ajrpointments, being oniidoyed 
as siconts by the civil officers of districts and being attached to 
columns. Those scouts .should wear some rlistiiignisliing and con- 
spionons mark nr budgo to ]ireve)it them hoing tired on by the 
truoiis. They should not be called iiiion to take the front when 
approaching an unbroken enemy, or wbi.'i'c ambuscades may 1)0 
expeoted, hut their services will ho must vuluahlo in gaining 
infonnation, and later in Inmtiug down the individuals of a 
hroknn-uii gang. 

1-Uh. — Ahsointo seeroey imtst ho maintained regarding movenicuts against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him. 

— When civil ollicers accompany columns, all prisoners will be handed 
over to them for disposal. 'VVhou no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, ex officio, have magisterial 
power.s to inlliot jmnishment up to two yeans' imprisoiimciit, nr 
30 lashe.s. Olfendera deserving he.avier inmislunont must be 
reserved for disposal by the civil oilicera. 

lath . — Officers commanding columns will be held re.siionsililo that the troops 
are not kept in nuhealthy diati'iofcs, and that, when a locality has 
proved itself unhealthy, the lroo])s are removed at the earliest 
liossible opportunity. Military oil'cers arc, responsible for the 
location of the troopis. The requisitions of civil ollicers will ho 
complied with, whenever jiraotioablo, hut military offioens are to 
judge ill all matters involving the military or sanitary suitability 
of a piositioii. 

— In the class of warfare in which we are now engaged, where night 
surprises and ainlmscados are the only formidable, taotios of the 
enemy, the greatest care must he taken to oiisure the safety of the 
camp at niglit. To meet amhnscados, which usually take the 
form of a volley followed by lli'dit, and which, in very dense 
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juurflp, it may Iio inipnssililc to ilisoover or fjuartl against by means 
of fiaiikers, His Exculie.ncy tlie Comiiinndef-iii-GIiiof would wish 
tlu! fullowiiyif plan to lie tried; Siipposinr;, for instance, Ibe (ire 
of tlie eiieniy to be delivered front the riolit, a portion of the foro! 
in front aliunbl )« ready to dash along t!i<! road for 100 yards, or 
so, or until some ojiening in the jungle oilers itself. Tim party 
sliould then turn to the right and sweeji round with a view to 
iiitercopting the eueiny in Ids flight. A party in rear sliould 
siniilavty outer the jungle to tlieir right with the saiiic objrot. 
The oontro of the eolumn would hold the ground and protect the 
baggage or any wounded men. The dlll'ereiit partie.s must be 
previously told olf, put under the oomniand of .selected leaders, 
iiiid must act with prouijititnde and dash. Each party must bo 
kept in compact order, and individual llring iriiist he prohiljited, 
except when there is a clear jiro.speot. Past exporioiice .sngge.sta 
the adoption of some .sueh plan as tlie above, but in guerilla, war- 
fare ollioers nuist suit their tacties to the peculiar and over- varying 
circumstances in wldeh they may iiiid themselves engaged. 

181/i. — The (iovormnont have ordered a general disarmament of tlie country, 
as soon aa tlio large, bands of rebels and dacoits arc dispcrscil. 
Tlie orders for this disarmament direct that all iirearma are to btj 
taken from tlie people, but tliatamoderatemimiier may lie returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and are able to rlofend them- 
selves. No tirearins will be returned save under registered licenses ; 
and liuou.so.s will be given only for villa.go.5 wliioh eaii jn’oduco a 
certain number (5 to 10) guns, and are cither stookaded or fenced 
against sudden attack. The duty of disarming lies on civil oftieers 
and tlio police ; but as it is desirable that the disarmament should 
lie eli'eoted asipuieklyas possible, otlicers comuiauding posts and 
columns will give such assistance aa may bo in their power in 
carrying it out. 


APPENDIX XII. 

(Keferred to at p. .140.) 

Tu Hi.s Excellency the RtniiT Hosnun.vtitE Fubueuick B.rao.x Eobeiit.s 
OP Kandahau and WAnJiiPOKii, B.virr., V.C., U.G.B., G.'O.I.E., K.A., 
Commandcr-in-Ohief Ilf Her Hujcdijs Fureus in LidUo. 

ILyy IT rLE.t.sE Youii Exoeli.excv, 

"We, tlie uiidorsigiiod, repiresentiiig the Sikhs of tin; Pimjah, moat re- 
spectfully beg to apjiroacli Your Excellency with thi.s humlile address of fare- 
well on Your Lordship’s approaching departure from this country. We cannot 
give adequate cxpreasioii to the various ideas which are agitating our raiud.s 
at this juncture, relating aa they do to tho'past, present, and future, making 
U.S feel, at one and the same time, grateful, happy, and aoriowfui. The 
.sneeess wliioh Your Excellency has achieved in Asia is such as makes India 
and England proud of it. I'he history of the British Empire in India has 
not, at least for the last thirty yeara, produced a liero like Your Lordship, 
wlioso soldier-liko qualities are fully known to the world. The eountry wliieli 
had been tlie cradle of Indian inva.sion.s came to realize the. o.xtcnt of your 
power and reeognized your generalship. The victories gained by Sale, Nott, 
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.'uid Pollock ill the jilutiiisof Afghaiiistan liave liceii Kludowed lij' those gamed 
liy Your Excellency. The ocoiipalioii of Kabul aiirl the glorious buttle of 
Kiiriflabar are aiiioiig the brightest jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship's 
Baronage. Y’our E.xeelleiiey’s aehieveniuiits cheeked the aggressive advance 
of the Great Northern Bear, whose ambitious progress received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the person of Y'our Lordship ; and a zone of neutral 
ground has now been fixed, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Commission. Tlie strong defences which Your Excellency has pu'ovided on 
the frontier add anotlier bright stone to the building of your fame, and con- 
stitute in tlieni.selvcs a lusting memorial of Y'our E.xoelleiicy's martial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
jiroved moio comjiletely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship. 
The result is that India lias been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 
without. Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic (pialifioations, hut 
the love and aliectioii with which the iieojde of India regard Your Lordship 
sliow what admirable (pialities arc exhibited in the iierson of Your Excellency. 
Terrible in war and merciful in peace, Y'our Exeeliency’s name ]ia.s become a 
di'oad to the enemies of England and lovely to your friends. The interest 
which Y'our Lui'dshij) liaa always taken in the welfare of those iviUi -whom 
you have worked in India is well known to everyliodjf. The Sikhs in 
particular are, more tliau any other conmmnity in India, indebted to Y'oiir 
Lordship. We find in Y'our Exeelleucy a true friend of the Sikh oomniunity 
— a ouminunity which is always devoted heart and soul to the service of Her 
Most Oracinua Majesty the Emiiress of India. No one underatands bettor 
than Your ExcollcMioy the value of a Sildi soldier, and we feel very grateful 
that the miliiary .'iUtlioritie.s meognize the neees.si(y of reiptiring every Sikh 
veoruit to be liaptizod aeoordiiig to the Sikb religion lieforo iidnnssiou to the 
Army — a pniotieo wliieli makes the Sikhs more Inicand faithful, and which 
pre.serves tlie exiatonoo of a very useful coimmuiily. The Sikhs are said to 
be horn soldiers, but they undoubtedly make very good citixena in time of 
peace also. Unfortunately, however, they have had no opiporliiuity of fully 
dovelojiing their mental pwwers, ao as to enable them to advance with the 
sjiirit of the age. We thank God tliat Y'our ExoelJcney was among those who 
most desired to see tlie Sikhs reliuod and educated by establishing a Central 
College in the Punjab for the use of the Sikh people, and we oouiidently hope 
that the Sikhs, of wdiom a largo piortiou is under Y'diiv Excellency's command, 
will give their mite in support of this national seminary. The snhsoriptions 
given by Y'diu Lordship, His Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honour tlie 
late Licutenai ,t-6overnor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
Sikhs are higlily gi'atilied by the honour Y'our Excellency has lately given to 
tlie Klialsa Diwan by becoming its honorary piatrou. In oniiclusion, wc bog only 
to repeat that it isrpuite lieyond our piower to state how much wo tire indebted 
to Y'our Excellency, and how much we arc affected by the news that Your 
Lord-sliiji will shortly leave this land. The very idea of oiir separation from, 
tlie direct contact of so strong and affectionate a leader, as Y'our Exoeilenoy 
uirdoubtedly is, makes ua feel very sorrowful ; hut as our hearts and prayers 
will always be with you and Lady Eoberts, we shall bo consoled if Your 
Excollenuy would only keep us in your memory, and on arrival in England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the ATotlior-Empress, that all Sikhs, 
whotlior high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are heartily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in this country. Before retiring, we thank 
Y'our Excellency for the very great honour that lias boon done to the people of 
Lahore by Y'our Lordship’s visit to this city. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

(Rel'i'ri’pd to at p. .'i lO. ) 

To Ilia Ex(’EU.ency General the Rioht Hosourahi.e I'liEnEr.KJK Bmiox 
RoiJUiiTa OF Kan’daiiah and Waterford, Bari'., V.O., G.C.B., 
G.C. I. li]., It. A., Oommaiulcr-i)i-Vhie/ of Her Ilajcsty's Fortes in India. 

May it please Your Excellenijy, 

We are proud to stand in Your LordsIiip’.s prosenoe to-day on belialf 
of the Hindus of tlio Punjab, the loyal subjects of the Queen-Empre.ss, who 
appireoiato the countless blessings winch British Eiile has conferred upon this 
country, to give expression to the feelings of gmtitude which are iijipermost 
in their hearts. We feel it really an honour that we are able to show our 
appreciation of Britisli Itule in the presence of the omiueut soldier and 
statesman who ha.s taken an iniportanl p.rrt in inakiiig the India of tn-du}' 
what it is — contented within and .streugtheuod agaiii.st aggression from .ibrouiL 
The Punjab is the provineo where the uiilifcTry sU'cngth oi’ the Empire is heing 
coucantrated, and the hravery of the warlike races iiduibiting it, which fiuTiish 
the flower of Her (itacious ilajesty’s forces ot the Army in India, has been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions during tl lO last thirty years. We 
Hindus have availed ourselves the most of the facilities wliich British Rule 
has provided for the progress of the people in commercial enterprise, educa- 
tional advance, and political progress. We are, therefore, all the more proud 
that we have been allowed to-day to gi-eat iu person the mighty .soldier, the 
sympathotin Oommandor, aud the sagacious Statesman, the record of who.se 
(lisUnguishcd career iu the East is virtually the history of nearly half n 
oontury of glorious victories — ^victories both of peace and war— achieved by 
the British Power iu Asia, to show how iutense is our gratitude towards the 
Queen-Empress and one of her eminent representatives in India, ■who have 
striven to do their duty by the people of this country, and done it to the 
satisfaction of the people aud of their Gracious Sovereign. The interests of 
India and England are idoulical, and the Hindus of the Punjab regard British 
Rule as a Providential gift to tliis country— -au agency sunt to raise the 
people ill the scale of civilization. Anything that is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly peaceful condition of the country in 
liighly uiiju'eciated by us, and wc are, therefore, all the more grateful to Yoiu' 
Lordship for all that your courage, foresight, sagacity, and high statesniau- 
ship have been able to aoliieve. At a time when all the races and communities 
inhabiting tins frontier province, wliioli has been truly described as the 
sword-hand in India, are vying with each other in shmving their high appre- 
ciation of the good work done by Your Excellency, of wbioh not the least 
significant proof lies in the arrangement for the defence of the country at ail 
vuliiorablo points of the frontier, the Hindus are anxious to show that they 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks dm demonstrations held in your 
honour. But Your E.voellenoy commands our esteem and regard on other 
grounds also. The deep interest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of the sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine friendsliii) whicli yon 
have established with many a notable of our comumnity, have laid us under 
deep obligations to Your Excellency. The encouragement that you have 
given to the organization ot the Imperial Service Troops of the Native States 
is also gratefully appreciated hy us ; anil only the other day we were gi'atilied 
to learn the high opinion Your Excellency eutoriainad of the appearance and 
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juilitaiy oiinipiuwit nf the Imjiiirial Service Troops of Jaimiiu and Kaslmiir, 
llm most important Hindu State hi this part of India. We sliould lie wanting 
in duty, we feel, did we not on tiiis occasion give exprossion to the gi'cat 
regret wliicli the news of your appiroaching departure I'rom India hag caused 
among the Hindu.s of tlie Ihinjah, who feel that thcj' arc parting from a kind 
fricmd and a syinpatlintio. Euler. At the same time, we fed that the country 
will not lose the lieni'lit of yonr mature experience and wise counsel for long ; 
for we are hopeful that yon may some day lie called upon to guide the helm 
of the State in India, a work for whicli you arc so specially iitted. In oon- 
iilusion, we have only to piay to the Fatliev of All Good that He may shower 
Hia ohoioeat blcasinga upon you and your consort — that noble lady wdio has, 
in addition to clieering you in your hard and onerous work in India, her.self 
done a great deal for the comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may grant you many years of happy life — a life wliioh has done so nuicli for 
the Qneen-Empress’s dominions, and wliieli may yet do much more, 


APPENDIX XIV. 

(llcferred to at p. 540.) 

Tu Mr.s Exf'Ki.LB.scv Genkii.vl tiijc Piioht IIoN'uuu.riu.E Fkedhuick Baron 
IhuiEias OF K.ixn.tiiAU a.nfi WA’iT.ui-'oitu, B.irt., Y.C',, 0.0. B., 
(f.U.I.E., li.A., L'<mnytiukf-i,t-Chti-f oj her Mujcshj'n Font's in India. 

Mav it I’i.E.isr, I'oFR E.xoEr.r.uxov, 

Wc, the iMaUomodans of tlie I’uiijah, have dared to aiiproacb I'our 
Excdk'iiey with this address witli eyes tear-bedimnied, but a face smiling. The 
departure’of a noble and well-beloved General like yourself from onr eouiitry 
is in itself a fact that naturally lill.g onr eyes with tears. What could ho 
more sorrowful than this, our farewell to an oUl olKeer and piatron of ours, 
who has passed tlie [irominont iiortiou of his life in our country, developed 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldiery, decorated tliem witli 
homiurs, and erealed them to liigli titles ? Yonr Excellouoy’s se]iaratinn is 
the liarder to hear for the men of tlie Punjab because it i.s our Punjab that 
is proud of tlie I'aet tliat aliout forty yeans ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble aoliievenieiits, wliich not only India, but England, 
rightly boasts of, was laid <lown in one of its Iron tier cities, and that the 
greater part of your indomitable energies was spent in the Punjab frontier 
defence. If, therefore, we are sad at separating from Your Excelleney, it will 
not in any way he looked upon as strange. But these feelings of sorrow are 
mixed with joy when we see that the useful oilieer whom in 1852 wo had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to rise, 
departs from us in splendour and glory in the capacity of the Coinmander-in- 
Ohief of the .Armies of a vast Empure like India, and is an oxanipile of the 
highest typiB to all .soldiers. This address is too brief for a detail of all the 
meritorious services rendered by your Exeelleiioy in the Punjab, India and 
other foreign countries from that early epooh to this date. Y our zeal in the 
Mutiny of 1857, your heroic achieveincnta in tlie Abyssinian and K fghan wans, 
your repeated viotories of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike oonduot of the 
Burma wars — all these are faels which deserve to he written in golden 
eharaoter.s in the annals of Indian history. Your appointment as legislative 
and executive member of the Supreme Council of the Government of India for 
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a fionsidevablc jjcriod lias |irovc(l a .-ioni'eis of )ili'.,siiii;s In tlin of India, 
and Ymii- Excelluiity dnKci'vCH an ample share of the on'dit iluB to the (Jouneil 
fill' all its useful leoulatiniis anil refiunia. The great liking flint men of iiolilu 
hirtli ill India have been showing for some time towiuds military service is a 
clear demonstratiuu of the excellent treatment receiinl at your hands liy 
military nllieors, as in the refoi'ois made by you in the niilitary pay iin'l 
pension and other regulations. Another hoou for ndiieh tlie IS'atives of India 
will always refueiuhei- yonr name with gratitude, is that you have fully relied 
upon, and placed your eonlidciiofi in, the Xativea, thus uniting them the 
more lirnily to the Ih itish Crown, making them more loyal, and estahlishing 
the good relations hetweeii the liuler.s and the ruled on a tinner footing to 
their mutual good. Esjiecially as Mnssalmans of the I’lin jah are we proud 
that before Your ISxcelleney’a deiinrture j'ou have had tlie opportunity of 
reviewing the Iiniierial Service Troops of the Mahomctlan State of Bhaw.ilpur, 
one of the leading Native States of the Punjab, whose Ruler's efforts to make 
his troops worthy to take their place hy the side of British troops lor the 
defeuee of India is only one instance of the spirit of aetiigi loyiilty whieli we 
are glad to say finimates the entire Jlu.ssalnian comnuinity of (lie Pun j.ib. 
DLsturhanees arising from foreign iutrudons are not nuknuwn to us, and we 
liave not sufHeient words to thank your fjordship lor the admirable nianage- 
incnt of the frontier defence work e.aiTied on to protect our country from all 
possible encroaehnionts. The greatest plcusuie and sati.sfuetion, however, 
that wo Maliomodans feel, in preseiitiiig this address to Your Lordship 
emanates from the idea that you go on your way home to your native 
country with a high and favourable opinion of the MakomeJans of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Mo,ie3ty the Qacen-Emi.ress, whoso uunibcr 
exceeds six ororcs, and who .are rapidly ^'owing. During the Mutiny of 18ti7 
tlie Chieftains and soldiers of our nation spiircd ucitlier nionoy nor .arms in 
the recluoUon and .si!bnii.s.sion of the rebels. Your Loi'dship is .akso aware 
wliat loyalty was displaj'ed by the Mahomedans of India during the Afghan 
and Egyptian war.s, waged against llieir own eo-religionists, and the cheer- 
fulness shown liy them in following your Lordship in all yonr victories. 
Frontier sorvioc.s, such as the. Kahul Emhassy and tlie Delimitation Com- 
mission, rendered hy the oflicer.i of our creed arc also well known to you. 
We are therefore sanguine that Yonr Lordship's own oh-servation will enable 
all the members of the Kuling race in India to fonn an oiiiniou of the relations 
that exist between ns .and the British Crown. The Malmniedans of India 
and the Punjab are proud of being the devoteil .suhjncts of the Queen- 
Empress. In' so acting we perform mir religions duties, for our sacred religion 
enjoins upon us faitlifulness and obedience towards our Ruline monarch, and 
teaelies ns to regard the Christians as our own hretliren. The regard and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian Government, as that 
of our kind mother the Queen-Empress, needs no demonstration. Although, 
for certain reasons which we need not detail here, our nation has been dehcient 
in ednoation, and we have hcon left riurch behind in obtaining civil employ- 
ment, we hope that yonr long e.xperience of our service will prove a good 
testimonial in favour of the warUkc spirit, luilitavy gemus, and loyalU' ot our 
nation, and if the circle of civil emploj-mcut has become too straitened tor us, 
the military line will he generously opened to us. Y e do not want to 
enoroach ttpoii Your Lordship’s valuable time any furtliev ^ ^^ e thereioro 
Iiiiish our address, offering our heartfelt thanks to yonr Lordship for all thase 
kindnesses you have been wont to show during your time towards India ana 
Iniaiis in general, and the Piuijah and Punjabis in particular, and take leav e 
of Yonr Lordship with the following prayer : ‘ May God bless thee wherever 
thou mayesthe, and may thy generosities eontmue to prevail upon us tor a 
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long time.’ Wliile actuated by tliese feelings, we arc not the less awave that 
our country owes a great deal to Lady Roberts, to whom wc beg that Your 
Exeollciioy will convey our heartfelt thanks for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soldiers in particular and the people generally. In eon- 
olusion, we wish Your ILvoelleiicies (lod-speed and a |/Ie,rsant and safe voyage. 
Tlmt Your Excellencies maj' have long, happy, and prosjicrous lives, and 
achieve ever So many more distinctions and honours, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon the Empire the blessings of a 
benellceut Rule, is our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 


APPENDIX XV. 

(Referred 1o at ji. 5i0,) 

To His Exceclency Gekekal run Right IIoxoijiiable Feedehick 
Barou Roberts ojt KANDAn.tii anp Wateuford, Bart., V.C., 
G.G.B., G.C.I.E., E.A., CoruniamUr-in-Chief of Her Majedfs Forces 
in India. 

JIav it m.ease Y^oue E-xceilency, 

IVo, the representatives of the Enrnpiean coumuinity in the Punjab, are 
the prouder to-day of our Britisli blood, in that it links us in close kinship to 
one who has so bravely maintained tbe honour of the British Empire alike in 
tile yeans of jioaoo and storm that India has si^oii during the last throe dfioudes. 
During the Mutiny Your E.veelloncy perfoniicd feats of gallantry that are 
lilstorio. Siiioo thou your eareer has hceu one of biilliant siicoefis and 
gr'owing military renown. Whenever, in the histories of war, men .speak 
of famous marches, that from Kabul to Kandnhar comes straightway to the 
lips. Whan our mind tui'ii.s to military adniinistralion, wo romembor the 
unq^ualified success of Your Excclleiioy’s career as Quarto, nuasler-Ooneral and 
as Ooinmander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, in both of which 
high offices yon have added honour and glor_y to your great name, wliieh will 
never he forgotten in India. When the private soldier, rightlj' or wrongly, 
thinks ho has a grievance, his desire is only that snmehow it may ho brought 
to the notice of Your ExoeUency, from whom, tiirougli experionoo, he expects 
Ml justice and generous sympathy. When wo look towards our frontier and 
see the .striitcgio railways and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
threaten the invader, we know that for tliose safeguards tlie Empire is in no 
small degree indebted to the resolute wisdom of Y'our Exoelleney as military 
adviser to the Qovernmeut of India. Last, but not least, as a Statesman, 
Your Exeelloiicy ranks second to none in the Empire in the opinion of your 
countrymen in this North-YYest frontier province ; and we should gladly 
weloomo the day, if it might ever arrive, when Y’our E-vcelleney returned to 
India. It is here that we see most clearly the passage of events beyond our 
borders and mark the signs of brooding trouble ; and our hope lias always 
been that, when that trouble should break forth, yoiira might he the baud to 
guide England’s flag to victory again. The Punjab is the sword of India, 
and Your Exoelleney has had the courage to lean most strongly upon that 
sword. It is hero that the pulse of the army heats in India ; it is lienee that 
the enemies of our country shall feel the downright blow ; and it is liere that 
the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
Statesman as Your Exuellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we .sliould 
assemble upon this occasion of farewell to express the great sorrow which we, 
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th(! reprospiitativcs of tlio Europeans iu the fanjali, feel at tlio prospect of 
loaino so soon tile clear hrain and slron" hand that Yonr Exeelleiicy has 
always brought to the control of the Army in India and to the solution of all 
(piestiona of political or military luonient. In doing so, we iiiouiu for the lo,s 
of one of the best statesmen, the liest general, and tlie best iiiend to the 
soldier in India. lYo nay nothing of thu kindly relations Your Kxeelleiiey 
has aln ays been able to establish with the other races in India; our fellow - 
subjects hero will doubtless do so in their turn. We say notliing of Your 
Excelleney’s and Lady Roberts' charming social cpialities, nor Jlei’ Ladyship’s 
philanthrojiic, work in India. Wo arc here only to e.xprcss onr giief at parting 
with one whom we value so highly for the sake of our eommon country, and 
our hope, that as your past has been full of glory to tlie Empire and honour to 
yourself, so may your future bo ; and that you may he spared for many years 
to wield the sword and guide the counsels of our country. 
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2'o His E-yrELLENCT Ous’ervi, the Rtoiir Honophable Frederii'K 
B.VKON EoIIEIIT.S op K.VN'liAH.Vn .AND MAteefukd, B.vrt., V.C., 
0.0, Ih, G.C.I.E., E.A., (Jommander-in-Chief of 3er Imperial Majesty's 
Army in India. 

May it i'i,E.t..sE Y’our Excellency, 

We, the Talukdavs of Oudh, as loyal and faithful subjects of the 
Einpiress of India, avail ourselves of the present opportunity of offering 
Your E.xoellonoy a most cordial and respectful welcome to the Capital of 
Oudh. 

The long and valuable services rendered by Your E-voellcncy to the Crown 
and the ooimtrjr arc well known to, and are deeply appreciated by, us, Y’our 
Excellency’s wise and vigorous adiiiinistration of Her Majesty’s Army in India 
has won for you nur respectful admiration ; while your prowess in the battle- 
field, and your wisdom in Council during the eventful period of your .supreme 
command of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired us with confidence in 
your gi’Cat military talents and your single-minded and parne.st devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you h.ave led the British Army to victory, and the 
brilliant success which has invariably attended the Briti.sh Arms under P’otir 
Exoolloucy’s command has added to the glory of the British Empire. 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at lieing honoured by Y'our Excellency’s 
presence in our capital town give pdace to sorrow and regret at the ajtproaching 
retirenienl of Your Exoelleucy from the gi-eat service of which yon .are an 
ornament. 

In grateful acknowledgment of the most important services rendered by 
Your Excellency to our Empress and our country, we beg to he allowed the 
pirivilego of presenting you with a Sword of Indian manufacture, which will, 
we hnpe, from lime to time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

lYishing A'cin'' Lordship a safe and pleasant voyage homo, and a long and 
happy life, 

We subscribe onr-selves, 

Y'our Lordship’s most humble 

and obedient servants 

The Talukdars of Ouch. 

38 — 
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To His Exoni.LENrjY Gkneu.vl tiie Rkiht Hosour.\hle Siii Fiseiieriok 
Sleigh, B.\.hon Koisert.s of K.vnuah.vh and Watei:i.-ohii, Bakt., 
V.G., G.G.B., G.O.I.E., D.O.L,, LL.D., ll.A., Commandcr-in-Chief in 
India. 

Your, Excellency, 

Viewing witli coiieern and regret your ajiproaeliing dopartiiro from 
India, we beg — in bidding you farewell — to e.ijiress our admiration of your 
life and worlt as Goininander-in-Chief of the Imperial Iferces in India, and to 
reipieat you to permit your portrait to be placed in the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
in token for the present generation of their high ajijireciation of your eminent 
services, and iu witness to a future geueratibu of the esteem in wliioh you 
were held by your contemporaries. 

IVith foresight denoting wise statesmanship, Governments which you have 
served have initiated ana maintained a policy of Frontier Defence, and en- 
couraged the increased ofiioiency of the Forces. 

In the furthoraiioe of these ohjecls we rccoguize the salient poinls of your 
career and character whilst holding the higli rank of Coinniander-in-Ohicl. 

In your ooiitiuucd ellbrts to ameliorate the effliditiou of the private soldier 
wo recognize broad luunanity. In the increasing eilieienny of tlie Army, 
which, ill oiu'btdicf, ohnracUTizes your tenuro of eoinmand, wo recognize high 
soldierly qualities. In the statis of strength whieli the Frontier Defeiioos have 
attained, mainly due, wo believe, to you, U'o recognize jiractical .sagacity, con- 
spicuous ability iu di.scornmant of requirements, andiii pursuit of your aims 
an unwearying industry, a resolute jicrsisteneo, and a detonniuation that no 
difliciilty can turn, in wiiioli a noble cxanqde for all true workers may be 
found. 

In a word, your life and work are to us identified with Frontier Defence 
and Efflcicut Forces. IVe cheerfully hear our share of the cost, as iu posses- 
sion of these protections against aggression from without, wo believe all W'ho 
dwell within the borders of the land will find their beat guarantee for peace, 
and iu peace the boat safeguard tliey and their children can pos.se33 to enable 
them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape the misery 
and ruin which follow war and invasion. For all that you have done to give 
them such security, we feel you deserve, and we freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

IVithiii the limitations of a farewell address, we hardly feel justified in 
personal alhisions treiiohiug on your private life, but we cannot I'efrain from 
noticing with responsive sympathy the feeling of personal attachment to 
yourself which is widespread throughout India, and assuring you that we 
share in it to the fullest extent that pwivate feeling can bo all'eotcd hy public 
services. 'We endorse our ussiirance with an exjiression of the wtsh that, 
in whatever part of the British Empire your future life may be spent, it 
may bo attended, as in the past, with honour, and, by the bfessing of God, 
with health and happiness lor yourself and all those you hold dear. 

It is the prerogative of the Crorvu alone to bestow honours on those who 
have served their country well, and none have been better merited than those 
which you enjoy, and to wlrioh, we trust, additions may be made. It is the 
privilege of a community to make public profession of merit in a fellow- 
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cilizpii wheru thty (.onsiilt-r it is duo, and in availing miisi'Ivi-) (if llic prhiltge 
to make this pulilic iv'cngiiitioii of tho gieat sorvicos \\ld(;h, in niir opinion, 
you liavo.i'endfrcd to India, wo beg with idi sincerity to add a hearty God- 
speed and a rcgretrui Farewell. 

We liave the iionour to tie, 

Your Excellency, 

Your obedient .servants. 

CAi.ruTT.\, 

llWi. March, 1893. 


NOTE 

(to Chapter XVIII., page footnote). 

Such is the story wliioli has been generally believed. Tlio ohnroh exdsts at 
the present day, but it is only right to state tliat Skhmer's oliildren deny 
that their father erected a temple and a mostiue. 'Wliutlier Skinner did or 
did not build a temple will probably always remain open to question, but 
as regards the mosque, ttio (late inscritiod on it slio\v.s it was Imilt at the 
beginning of tlio eigliteentii century, or long before he was born. 



